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PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


OF  ALL  wild  animals  pursue 
throughout  Pennsylvania  p^'1 
ably  none  has  a more  devoted  fol?v. 
ing  than  the  raccoon.  When  autumn 
paints  die  woodlands  with  its  mottled  brush,  the  first  crispness  chills  the 
night,  and  the  haivest  moon  hangs  low,  this  masked  clown  ol  the  outdoor  clan 
provides  thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  with  their  greatest  hunting  pleasure. 


Leaving  a trail  calculated  to  make  a dog  di//.y,  running  four  or  five  miles: 
after  lie's  been  started,  circling  trees,  running  along  tops  of  logs  and  rail 
fences,  even  swimming  streams,  this  comical  carnivore  leads  some  of  the;',! 
greatest  chases  afield. 


Alternately  praised  and  condemned,  the  raccoon  has  been  in  and  out  of 
conservation’s  “wanted”  column  almost  as  often  as  some  of  his  masked 
counterparts  in  human  society.  His  diet  has  proved  his  undoing  in  most 
conservation  circles  since  he  eats  almost  anything  he  can  lay  his  paws  on 
from  insects,  frogs,  crayfish,  grapes,  acorns,  and  corn  to  baby  rabbits,  snails, 
fruit,  and  the  eggs  of  birds,  chicken  included.  He’s  been  caught  too  many 
times  raiding  the  poultry  yard  or  devouring  a nest  of  gamebird  eggs  to 
be  forgiven  by  either  farmer  or  sportsmen. 

'Lire  home  of  a raccoon  family  is  usual ly  located  in  a hollow  tree,  where  a 
limb  has  broken  off  or  water  has  rotted  out  a depression  large  enough  to 
accommodate  15  to  20  pounds  of  long  grayish-brown  fur  and  ringed  tail. 
Here  in  early  spring  an  average  of  three  to  six  young  are  born  each  year. 
These  little  rascals  are  ready  to  leave  the  den  tree  at  about  ten  weeks  of  age, 
although  they  often  remain  with  their  mother  until  early  winter.  Raccoons 
do  not  really  hibernate  like  their  little  brother,  the  woodchuck,  but  simply 
snooze  through  stormy  weather  or  extreme  cold,  then  rouse  to  roam  again 
when  temperatures  climb. 


Contrarv  to  popular  opinion,  raccoons  do  not  always  wash  their  food 
before  eating,  the  habit  varving  considerably  with  different  animals.  No- 
body has  figured  out  exactlv  why  the  ’coon  acts  with  such  cleanliness  at 
times,  but  he  is  often  found  along  streams  and  may  just  naturally  prefer  a 
“dunked”  dinner  occasionally. 


Although  curiosity  has  always  been  a raccoon  characteristic,  it  apparently 
hasn't  led  him  into  serious  trouble.  For  despite  heavy  trapping  pressure  in 
bygone  years  and  constant  hunting  ever  since  the  pioneer  days,  this  native 
American  is  a long  ways  from  vanishing.  The  music  of  the  hounds  barkings 
treed  will  probably  always  echo  from  Pennsylvania’s  mountain  valleys  and 
farm  woodlots  on  still,  cool  autumn  nights. 
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Because  lack  of  understanding,  appreciation  and 
respect  by  a relatively  few  hunters  is  causing  more 
and  more  farmers  to  close  their  lands  to  hunting 
each  year— 

Resolved — To  do  all  within  our  power  to  improve  farmer- 
sportsmen  understanding  and  friendship;  to  do  this  by  al- 
ways asking  permission  before  we  hunt;  by  inviting  our 
hunting  hosts,  the  landowners,  to  share  in  our  sport,  our 
programs  and  activities,  and  our  wild  life  harvest;  and  by 
repaying  farmers  with  kindness,  consideration  and  aid 
whenever  and  wherever  possible. 

Because  hunting  accidents  continue  to  bring  sorrow 
and  distress  into  many  Pennsylvania  homes,  because 
death  or  injury  are  never  indicative  of  the  pleasure 
and  healthful  profit  afforded  by  God’s  great  out- 
doors, and,  finally,  because  almost  all  hunting  acci- 
dents can  be  traced  to  inexperience,  greed  or  care- 
lessness— 

Resolved — To  teach  our  sons,  grandsons,  and  all  those 
just  starting  to  learn  of  sports  afield  the  fundamentals  of 
safe  gun  handling,  to  refuse  to  hunt  with  those  who  show 
indifference  of  safety  rules,  and  to  always  treat  every  gun 
with  respect,  care  and  caution. 

Because  conservation  can  never  be  complete  until 
everyone— businessman,  industrialist,  legislator,  house- 
wife—becomes  conscious  of  the  true  values  repre- 
sented in  our  soils,  forests,  waters  and  wildlife— 

Resolved — To  campaign  for  conservation  by  promoting 
its  teaching  in  our  schools,  *ay  fostering  its  explanation  in 
civic,  social,  and  fraternal  groups,  and  by  emphasizing  its 
values  in  daily  conversation  always. 

Because,  finally,  better  hunting,  more  wildlife,  and 
greater  outdoor  opportunity  can  only  result  from  a 
more  active  interest  and  effort  on  the  part  of  every- 
one— 

Resolved — That  1953  will  be  a year  of  action  in  con- 
servation, that  there  will  be  more  doing  and  less  talking, 
and  that  each  one  of  us  vitally  interested  in  our  wildlife 
resources  will  by  deed  and  daring  accomplish  some  im- 
provement for  wildlife  in  the  year  ahead.  Our  part  may 
be  small,  our  capabilities  limited,  but  each  shrub  planted  for 
game  food,  each  hour  of  labor  devoted  to  soil  improvement, 
each  person  made  aware  of  his  stake  in  nature  all  count  to 
the  credit  of  conservation. 


MAKE  1953  A BETTER  YEAR  THROUGH 
CONSERVATION 


Smoky  sensed  the  lunge  of  the  big 
hound  even  as  he  glanced  up  from 
the  tin  dish. 


By  George  X.  Sand 


PART  I 


THE  deer  was  doomed.  She  sensed 
it  as  she  lunged  blindly  through 
the  smoking  forest. 

Swollen  awkwardly  with  the  weight 
of  her  unborn  fawn,  she  crashed 
into  a sapling,  fell  heavily.  She  lay 
there,  liquid  brown  eyes  wide  with 
fear,  her  breath  coming  as  a painful 
whistle  from  the  depths  of  her  sweat- 
ing body. 


The  fire  had  come  up  quickly.  At 
first  but  a restless  stirring  upwind, 
it  had  fanned  out  with  amazing 
speed  into  a crackling  inferno.  Ugly 
red  flames,  drawn  forward  on  a 
thunderous  draught  of  their  own 
making,  had  leaped  across  the  green 
tops  of  tall  pines,  leaving  the  re- 
sinous trees  standing  like  huge  blaz- 
ing torches  against  the  smoke-dark- 


jfa/.  frf'- 


ened  sky. 

The  weary  doe  forced  herself  erect 
again  as  nearby  a burning  branch 
crashed  to  earth  amidst  a shower  of 
orange-blue  sparks. 

A rabbit  broke  from  a smoking 
laurel  clump,  ran  straight  toward 
her  as  if  seeking  her  help.  The  small 
bundle  of  brown  fur  had  covered  but 
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a dozen  yards  across  the  smouldering 
forest  floor  when  it,  too,  burst  into 
flame,  tumbling  end  over  end  in  its 
agony. 

An  opening  appeared  suddenly  in 
the  surrounding  wall  of  fire.  Through 
it  the  doe  glimpsed  a clearing  of  sec- 
ond growth  oak,  tilled  fields;  a dis- 
tant farmhouse.  She  lunged  toward  it. 

Too  late,  long  tongues  of  flame 
closed  the  avenue  of  escape  again. 
But  the  deer  refused  to  turn  back 
now.  Desperate  with  the  urge  to 
preserve  the  beloved  bundle  of  life 
inside  her  it  no  longer  seemed  im- 
portant now  that  her  own  rich  brown 
coat  had  caught  fire. 

Burly  Hoke  Bronson,  the  farmer, 
was  backfiring  the  clearing  to  save 
his  already  skimpy  bean  plantings. 
When  the  four-legged  firebrand  burst 
from  the  second-growth  to  collapse  in 
a heap  before  him  he  swore  softly 
at  what  followed. 

For  the  prostrate  animal,  her  own 
life  rapidly  ebbing  away,  proceeded 
to  fulfill  her  obligation;  she  gave 
birth  to  her  fawn. 

Too  weak  to  raise  her  graceful 
head  for  a farewell  glance  at  what 
she’d  created,  the  doe  fastened  her 
urgent  glance  upon  the  man  instead. 

And  Hoke  Bronson  nodded.  “Okay, 
girl— I won’t  leave  him  here,”  he 
promised  brusquely.  Then  he  quickly 
removed  his  jacket,  placed  the  damp, 
awkward  bundle  inside  it  and  ran. 

Living  as  they  did,  several  miles 
from  the  nearest  village,  Hoke  Bron- 
son and  his  angular  wife  had  to  de- 
pend upon  themselves  to  divert  the 
late  spring  woods  fire  from  their 
ramshackle  farm  buildings.  When  it 
was  over,  the  weary  woman,  her  fea- 
tures sharpened  with  soot  and  grime, 
found  time  to  view  the  fawn  with 
hostile  - concern.  “We  got  enough 
mouths*  to  feed  around  here,”  was 
her  laconic  comment. 

“Thought  mebbe  the  kids  might 
like  him  for  a playmate,”  her  hus 
band  ventured  cautiously. 

“You  didn’t  bring  ’im  fer  the 
kids.” 


Bronson  shrugged.  “Awright,  then 
— figgered  mebbe  we  could  fatten  him 
up;  mebbe  get  fifty-sixty  bucks  for 
his  carcass  when  the  deer  camps 
open  up  again  this  winter.” 

Some  of  the  sharpness  left  the 
woman’s  face  as  she  considered  the 
possibility  of  money.  “That’s  ag’in 
the  law,  y’know.” 

“Is  it?”  Bronson  asked  dryly.  He 
jerked  a thick  thumb  toward  a lean- 
to  shed.  “Go  fetch  me  a box  to  put 
him  in.” 

The  spotted  fawn,  unaware  of  the 
violent  end  already  so  planned  for 
him  in  this  strange,  man-made  world, 
felt  himself  being  placed  in  the  box 
and  carried  inside  the  farmhouse. 
There  the  Bronson  children,  little 
Billy  and  Susan,  smelled  the  burnt- 
wood  odor  that  still  clung  heavily 
to  his  reddish-brown  coat.  As  a re- 
sult they  promptly  christened  him 
“Smoky.” 

Gradually  Smoky  was  to  grow  ac- 
customed to  the  incessant  confusion 
of  sound  that  reverberated  from  the 
confining  walls;  the  clatter  of  pans 
and  dishes;  the  banging  of  doors  and 
the  heavy  footsteps  on  the  hard, 
rough  floors;  the  screeching  voices 
of  the  children.  All  these  were  am- 
plified in  his  large  ears.  Even  the 
nippled  baby  bottle,  filled  with  warm 
goat’s  milk,  he  learned  to  accept. 
Bronson’s  wife  thrust  it  grudgingly 
beneath  his  moist,  black  nose  at  reg- 
ular intervals  and  Smoky  worked  his 
pink  gums  over  it  in  trusting  reflex. 
Later,  as  the  strength  began  to  flow 
into  his  slender  legs,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  romp  skittishly  about  the 
dusty  farmyard  with  the  children, 
Bronson’s  wife  fed  him  a sweet  mush 
in  a tin  plate  on  the  back  porch. 
This  Smoky  always  looked  forward 
to,  standing  over  it  spread-legged  like 
a dog,  lapping  it  up  eagerly  because 
it  always  tasted  so  good. 

But  the  burning,  smoking  smells 
which  came  from  the  black  iron  cook 
stove  in  the  kitchen  always  terrified 
him,  leaving  him  restless  and  uneasy, 
although  he  knew  not  why. 
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Outside,  too,  there  were  many  new 
sights  and  sounds  and  smells  to  be- 
some  accustomed  to.  There  were  the 
horses  and  cows  and  goats,  creatures 
which  appeared  vaguely  familiar,  but 
who  for  some  reason  seemed  to  share 
little  of  his  enthusiasm  as  he  cavorted 
nimbly  about  them.  There  were  the 
pungent,  nose-wrinkling  odors  of  crop 
sprays,  the  sour  stench  of  the  manure 
that  lay  in  the  hen  yard  and  the  pig 
pen.  These  smells  clogged  his  sensitive 
nostrils  and  prevented  full  apprecia- 
tion of  those  other  and  far  cleaner 
scents  that  floated  over  the  Bronson 
farm  when  the  wind  was  right:  the 
crisp,  inviting  aroma  of  balsam  stands 
atop  the  surrounding  ridges;  the 
heady  perfume  of  distant,  sun-washed 
meadows  where  mingled  the  mellow 
sweetness  of  flowers  and  grasses  with 
the  warm  body  scents  of  birds  and 
animals  feeding  upon  partridge  berry, 
weed  seed  and  the  numerous  tender 
young  shoots  that  grew  there  this  time 
of  year. 

And  then,  too,  there  was  Granger, 
the  Bronson’s  longeared,  -sullen  fox- 
hound. 

One  morning  as  the  young  buck 
was  eating  his  mush  young  Billy  Bron- 
son came  to  the  back  door  with 
Granger.  Pointing  his  small  index 
finger  mischievously  at  the  fawn,  the 
boy  made  an  urgent,  hissing  sound 
with  his  lips.  Smoky  sensed  the  lunge 
of  the  eager  hound  even  as  he  glanced 
up  from  the  tin  dish.  Too  late,  he 
threw  himself  violently  sideways.  But 
not  before  the  heavy  jaws  closed 
triumphantly  over  one  slender  fore- 
leg, drawing  blood  and  causing  sharp 
pain. 

Hoke  Bronson,  observing  this, 
leaped  up  angrily  from  the  break- 
fast table.  He  struck  the  surprised 
hound  a vicious  blow  alongside  the 
head,  sending  the  animal  tumbling 
from  the  littered  porch  and  into  the 
yard.  Then  he  turned  upon  his  son. 

“Don’tcha  touch  that  baby!”  It  was 
Bronson’s  wife,  suddenly  furious. 

Bronson  glared.  “Why  not?  He  did 
it  a-purpose!” 


“I  don’t  keer!  That  damned  deer 
has  been  ’round  here  too  long  any- 
way. He’s  eating  us  outta  house  an’ 
home.  You  better  get  rid  of  him  soon 
or  I will!”  She  made  a threatening 
gesture  toward  Hoke  Bronson’s  rifle 
where  it  stood  unloaded  in  one  corner 
of  the  kitchen. 

T he  rest  was  lost  to  Smoky.  Fright- 
ened, he  fled  the  farmyard,  stopping 
only  when  he  reached  a stand  of  oak 
atop  a hill  behind  the  farm.  There  he 
lay  down,  licking  his  bleeding  leg, 
trying  to  find  an  explanation  for  this 
sudden  and  confusing  turn  of  affairs. 

Had  the  fawn  but  realized  it,  there 
awaited  invitingly  at  his  back  miles 
of  woodland  freedom;  forest  and 
stream,  where  roamed  others  of  his 
own  kind,  motherly  does  who  would 
have  provided  the  orphan  with  com- 
panionship and  instruction  in  the 
mysterious  ways  of  the  wild. 

But  the  only  world  Smoky  knew 
consisted  of  the  screeching  Bronson 
children,  the  sweet  mush  which  he 
loved  so,  now  and  then  a handful  of 
tender  crop  shoots  which  Bronson 
gave  him  to  chew  into  a cud  as  he 
lay  dog-like  between  the  furrows, 
watching  the  man  who  had  saved  his 
life.  As  a result,  he  was  still  there 
when  Bronson  came  to  bind  up  his 
wound  with  a dirty  handkerchief  and 
lead  him  back  to  captivity. 

At  four  months  the  young  buck  was 
almost  as  large  as  his  mother  would 
have  been,  had  she  been  alive.  Hoke 
Bronson’s  sharp  glance  had  developed 
the  habit  of  following  the  deer 
thoughtfully  about  the  farmyard.  For 
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already  the  shortening  September 
evenings  were  carrying  the  crisp  prom- 
ise of  approaching  winter.  Before 
long  now  the  surrounding  deer  camps 
would  be  opening  up  once  more.  Red- 
capped  hunters  would  be  driving 
down  from  the  city  to  stalk  the  ridges 
with  tooting  horns  and  ready  guns. 
There  would  be  at  least  one  eager 
to  drive  triumphantly  home  with 
Smoky’s  stiff  body  lashed  across  a 
fender  . . . 

One  night  as  the  moon  lay  softly 
against  the  first  snow  in  the  farmyard 
Smoky  stood  uneasily  inside  the  cor- 
ral, reading  a message  on  the  night 
breeze.  From  afar  an  inviting  scent 


reached  him;  something  which  made 
him  feel  suddenly  impatient  with  the 
barnyard  animals  who  had  already 
retired  for  the  night.  Shortly  it  came 
again— the  smell  of  his  own. 

With  a snort  Smoky  wheeled  and 
trotted  about  the  corral.  Carefully  he 
searched  the  rough  wooden  bars  for 
an  opening,  even  though  he  knew 
already  he  would  not  find  it.  Bronson, 
foreseeing  just  such  a possibility,  had 
purposely  strengthened  the  fence, 
built  it  higher. 

Smoky  stopped,  pawing  the  snow 
impatiently.  He’d  grown  considerably 
since  he’d  first  come  to  live  with  the 
Bronsons.  His  chest  had  deepened 
and  he  had  taken  on  the  color  and 
general  appearance  of  his  wild  breth- 
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ren.  His  winter  coat  was  sleek  and 
bluish-gray  instead  of  brown.  A white 
band  ran  across  his  long  nose  and 
around  both  of  his  big  eyes.  The  same 
clean  white  color  extended  along  the 
underside  of  his  belly  and  out  to  the 
tip  of  his  tail,  now  full  and  feathery. 

Suddenly,  on  a distant,  moon- 
washed  slope,  he  saw  a full-grown 
deer  step  into  view.  The  ghostly  fig- 
ure stood  motionless,  framed  against 
the  star-studded  sky.  Shortly  a second 
animal  materialized  from  nowhere  to 
stand  behind  the  first.  Then  a third, 
and  a fourth— until  all  disappeared 
unhurriedly  across  the  snowy  ridge. 

With  a snort  Smoky  wheeled  away 
from  the  confining  fence.  Not  know- 
ing exactly  what  was  causing  him  to 
do  it,  he  trotted  a dozen  yards  toward 
the  center  of  the  corral.  Then,  turn- 
ing and  gathering  speed  swiftly  with 
a drumming  rush  of  hoofs,  he  sailed 
cleanly  over  the  topmost  bar  to  free- 
dom. 

All  that  night,  as  if  he  were  living 
in  a joyous  phantasy  world  with  no 
control  whatsoever  over  his  actions  or 
what  would  happen  next.  Smoky  ran 
with  his  own  kind.  He  ran  against  a 
mysterious,  silver-velvet  curtain  of 
darkness,  vibrant  with  a hundred  ex- 
citingly new  sounds  and  smells  and 
tastes  that  reached  far  back  into  his 
own  inherent  wildness  and  stirred  him 
deeply.  On  the  moonlit  slopes  there 
stood  lithe  blue-white  forms,  similar 
to  his  own.  Some  welcomed  him  with 
happy  snorts  from  frost-smoked 
breath;  teasing  thrusts  of  glistening, 
cold  noses  against  his  sides  and  rump. 
Others,  musky  and  impatient  with  the 
madness  of  the  rut,  regarded  him 
aloofly,  or  perhaps  pawed  the  snow 
and  lowered  well-antlered  heads  in 
warning  whenever  he  drew  too  close. 

There  was  the  white  shadow  of  a 
large  weasel.  Surprised  and  crouching 
against  the  snow  beside  a small 
stream,  only  the  black  tip  of  its  twitch- 
ing tail  revealed  movement.  There 
was  the  double  plop-plop  of  a pair  of 
muskrats  diving  into  the  cold  water 


from  atop  their  crude  home  of  mud 
and  roots.  There  was  the  eerie  screech 
of  the  hunting  owl  as  it  glided  low 
through  the  trees  on  softly  feathered 
wings  that  deadened  all  sound  of  its 
approach.  And  once,  as  he  bounded 
gleefully  down  a luminescent  grade 
and  into  a valley  swimming  with 
shadow,  there  came  from  a dark 
thicket  a hot,  warning  scent  that 
made  the  breath  explode  from  his 
lungs  in  an  involuntary  wh-o-o-sh.  A 
young  doe  running  beside  him  threw 
her  shoulder  quickly  against  his,  al- 
most upsetting  him,  as  they  raced 
away  in  a new  direction  to  safety. 

The  young  doe  was  still  with  him 
when  dawn  broke  as  a hesitant  gray 
smear  of  light  low  over  the  trees  to 
the  east.  Smoky,  however,  had  prac- 
tically forgotten  her.  With  the  arrival 
of  another  breakfast  hour  he  could 
think  only  of  the  ramshackle  farm 
that  lay  in  a meadow  somewhere  be- 
hind him,  of  the  sweet  mush  that 
would  be  waiting  on  the  back  step. 
He  began  to  quickly  retrace  his  steps 
in  the  only  direction  that  spelled 
home  to  him.  Puzzled,  his  nimble 
companion  followed. 

When  Smoky  reached  the  copse  of 
oaks  behind  the  farmhouse  he  could 
see  a figure  moving  in  the  yard.  It  was 
Bronson.  Smoky  ran  faster,  down  a 
hill  and  across  the  dew-wet  pasture. 

The  young  doe,  however,  had  stop- 
ped. Suspicious,  she’d  seen  the  man 
glance  up  at  them,  then  dodge 
quickly  into  the  kitchen  of  the  farm- 
house. She  was  already  turning  away 
when  the  man  reappeared,  throwing 
a rifle  to  his  shoulder  and  taking 
quick  aim  . . . 

Smoky  heard  the  whine  of  the  bul- 
let, heard  the  bonecrushing  impact 
as  it  struck  the  doomed  animal  be- 
hind him.  He  slid  to  a halt,  startled. 
The  doe,  a broken  thing,  lay  thrash- 
ing violently  against  the  meadow 
grass  in  her  death  struggles. 

Hoke  Bronson’s  glance  flickered 
and  he  fingered  the  trigger  as  he 
watched  to  see  what  Smoky  would 
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do.  Had  the  quivering  young  deer 
turned  to  run  he  would  have  been 
shot  dead  in  his  tracks. 

Smoky  was  locked  up  inside  a stall 
of  the  cow  barn.  Shortly  afterward 
Bronson  returned  to  the  cow  barn, 
this  time  carrying  the  dead  doe  across 
his  big  shoulders.  Stringing  up  the 
still-warm  animal  in  plain  sight  of 
Smoky,  Bronson  proceeded  to  remove 
the  hide  and  entrails  with  short,  deft 
strokes  of  a dirty  bowie  knife. 

Smoky  was  terrified.  He  jerked 
wildly  against  the  restraining  rope 
about  his  graceful  neck.  There  clung 
heavily  in  the  close  air  the  same  re- 
pulsive stench  of  death  that  he  and 
the  now  gutted  doe  had  smelled  the 
night  before  as  they  circled  a carrion 
tree  in  which  there  perched  in  gorged 
repose  a number  of  naked-headed 
buzzards. 

All  that  day  and  night,  while  a 
light  snow  fell  silently  outside,  the 
young  deer  remained  confined  thus  in 
the  presence  of  recent  death.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  it  was  still  dark 
when  Bronson  returned  to  the  barn. 
Unfastening  the  end  of  his  tether 
rope,  Bronson  led  the  nervous  Smoky 
outside  into  the  cold. 

Starlighted  snow  crunched  crisply 
underfoot  as  the  two  began  what 
would  be  Smoky’s  last  march  across 
the  fields  and  toward  a nearby  swamp. 
Automatically,  Smoky  tested  the 
sharp,  clear  air,  letting  it  fill  his 
dusty  lungs.  From  somewhere  upwind 
came  the  musky  odor  of  an  annoyed 
skunk.  A night  bird,  disturbed  at  the 
noise  of  their  approach,  flew  off  into 
the  darkness  with  a startled  squawk. 
Nearby,  Smoky’s  wrinkling  nose 
caught  the  telltale  calling  cards  left 
there  earlier  by  several  of  his  own 
kind  in  search  of  browse. 

Somehow  all  this  made  Smoky  rest- 
less. He  began  to  suspect  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  heavy  rifle  clasped  in 
Hoke  Bronson’s  big  hand. 

Dawn  broke,  gray-black  and  cold, 
as  Bronson  tethered  Smoky  to  a strong 
maple  sapling.  The  rope  bit  sharply 


into  his  neck  as  the  grim  man  pulled 
it  suddenly  tight.  Then  without  a 
second  glance  Bronson  turned  and 
walked  away  through  the  snow  . . . 
ten  paces  . . . fifteen  . . . twenty. 

Suddenly  Smoky  was  afraid.  He 
knew  now  what  was  coming  . . . he’d 
seen  the  devasting  effect  of  that  black 
rifle  upon  the  carefree  doe  in  the 
meadow  . . . 

Bronson  was  raising  the  gun  now, 
sighting  it.  Smoky  jerked  wildly 
against  the  rope.  His  sharp  black 
hoofs  slipped  against  the  frozen 
ground.  He  jerked  again.  It  was  no 
use.  He  was  tied  securely. 

Bronson’s  head  jerked  up.  “Hold 
still,  damn  you!”  he  snarled.  “Here—” 
at  the  sudden  sharp  whistle  Smoky’s 
big  ears  pricked  forward  to  startled 
attention. 

Cr-a-a-ck! 

The  sound  seemed  to  ricochet 
down  the  corridors  of  Smoky’s  brain, 
echoing  and  re-echoing  in  a scream- 
ing nightmare  of  sound  that  grad- 
ually diminished  into  velvety  noth- 
ingness as  he  sank  slowly  into  the 
pink  void  of  insensibility.  Once  again 
he  was  racing  across  the  moonlit 
slopes  with  his  little  friend,  the  doe. 
Only  this  time  when  he  came  to  the 
dark  thicket  in  the  shadowy  valley, 
for  some  reason  he  couldn’t  turn 
back;  he  crashed  full  into  it,  full  into 
the  hot,  fetid  breath  of  the  destruc- 
tion that  waited  there,  and  he  felt 
the  sharp  claws  digging  deeper  into 
his  neck;  deeper,  deeper,  until  in  a 
frenzy  of  fear  he  began  to  kick  . . . 
to  kick  ...  to  kick  . . . 

...  To  Be  Continued. 


The  fat  of  the  sloth  bear  is  highly 
prized  by  the  natives  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  India  for  the  lubrica- 
tion of  delicate  steel  parts  used  in 
gunlocks.  It  prevents  rust  and  will 
not  clog  with  constant  use, 

# # # 
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ALONE  horseman  topped  the 
high  ridge  of  a hogback  moun- 
tain and  halted  long  enough  to  scan 
the  marvelous  vista  before  him— acre 
upon  acre  of  forested  land,  knifed 
here  and  there  by  a winding  stream 
coursing  into  infinity. 

Having  completed  his  reconnais- 
sance he  moved  on,  the  sound  of  the 
horse’s  hooves  mingling  with  the 
rattle  of  several  traps  swinging  from 
his  saddle  horn.  Who  was  this  man 
and  where  was  he  going?  That  is  a 


long  story  which  will  not  end  in  our 
day.  The  man  was  a Game  Protector 
and  the  area  he  patrolled  was  the 
whole  state  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
was  back  in  1896,  when  the  Common- 
wealth could  afford  to  employ  only 
one  person  to  match  wits  with  the 
two-legged  poachers  and  the  winged 
and  four-footed  predators. 

Today  that  lone  rider,  and  a few 
others  like  him  who  later  helped  to 
ease  the  burden,  are  symbolic  of  one 
of  the  greatest  attempts  ever  made  to 


Two  early  day  Game  Protectors  leave  their  headquarters  on  horseback  for  a patrol  of 
the  surrounding  forests. 
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save  a natural  heritage  from  decima- 
tion. 

This  story  could  be  made  a saga  of 
Penn’s  Woods,  fraught  with  the 
dangers,  the  thrills  and  the  hardships 
which  accompany  any  innovation— 
and  the  coming  of  the  law  was  just 
that— but  1 am  not  going  to  make  it 
such. 

I am  going  to  breach  many  gaps 
and  simply  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  wildlife  guardian  of  today 
—your  Game  Protector;  what  he  does, 
and  how  you  can  help  him.  Today 
his  duties  are  manifold,  his  respon- 
sibilities great,  and  his  training  para- 
mount. 

Let  us  begin  with  his  training, 
which  is  compulsory.  Since  1936  the 
Game  Commission  has  operated  a 
conservation  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  prospective  Game  Protectors. 
They  are  selected  only  after  passing 
the  stiffest  oral,  written  and  physical 
examinations. 

Competition  is  keen,  too,  because 
the  position  attracts  many  who  love 
wildlife  and  wish  to  become  pro- 
fessional conservationists.  If  an  ap- 
plicant qualifies  he  is  enrolled  as  a 
student  officer  in  the  Commission’s 
conservation  school  for  a year  where 
he  undergoes  intensive  held  and 
classroom  studies.  Upon  graduation 
he  receives  his  commission  as  a Game 
Protector  but  is  required  to  serve  an- 
other twelve-month  probationary 
period  before  he  is  considered  a full- 
fledged  member  of  the  official  family. 

The  probationary  period  is  a safe- 
guard which  the  Commission  uses  as 
a measuring  stick  in  evaluating  a 
man’s  interest,  sincerity  and  effort. 
The  fellow  who  thinks  his  schooling 
was  tough  has  another  thought  com- 
ing once  he  assumes  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a graduate  officer.  School 
was  a bed  of  roses  compared  to  the 
real  McCoy.  In  school  he  was  taught 
the  fundamentals  of  field  work  along 
with  other  things,  but  only  enough 
to  whet  his  appetite.  Now,  after 
twelve  month’s  training,  he’s  on  his 


own  and  if  he  isn’t  bewildered  at 
first  he’s  certainly  made  good  use  of 
his  training.  From  the  minute 
his  appointment  is  announced  in  the 
newspapers  he  receives  more  corres- 
pondence, telephone  calls,  complaints 
and  advice  than  the  gripe  depart- 
ment of  a big  city  department  store 
and  that’s  saying  a lot.  He’s  a popu- 
lar man  with  everyone  except  his 
family,  especially  his  wife.  Here’s 
why. 

“But  darling,  why  must  you  get  up 
at  five  o’clock  every  morning?”  “Yeah, 
why  must  I”  the  Game  Protector 
soliloquizes.  Out  loud  it’s  “Honey,  I 
can’t  help  it.  For  three  days  now 
there’s  been  early  morning  shootin’ 
on  that  ridge  west  of  Hall’s  Corners 
and  I’ve  got  to  stop  it  if  I can.  I’ll 
phone  around  nine  and  pick  up 
any  messages  that  come  in.” 

Four  hours  pass,  a long,  lonely 
vigil  in  the  cool  damp  hours  with 
nary  a sound  but  the  chattering  of 
the  squirrels  and  the  chattering  of 
your  own  teeth.  Well  he  tried  and 
Farmers  Jones  and  Wagner  knew  he 
was  on  the  job  because  he  waved 
to  ’em  as  he  went  by. 

Comes  nine  a.  m.  “Hello  honey, 
I’m  calling  from  Derrick’s  up  on  the 
pike;  any  news?  From  the  Supervisor? 
I’m  to  see  John  Marlow  on  Trindle 
Road  out  of  Exter  about  the  Farm 
Game  Program?  O.  K.,  I was  going 
over  there  anyhow.  May  not  get 
back  till  late.  John  Gary  over  at 
Clairton  wants  me  to  talk  gun  safety 
to  the  high  school  kids  at  2:00  o’clock. 
Afterwards  I want  to  check  some 
side-hill  plantings  the  food  and  cover 
men  are  putting  'on  the  game  lands 
and  set  a few  fox  traps.  Bye  now.” 

Before  the  day  was  over  this  Game 
Protector  managed  to  do  a few  other 
jobs,  all  unscheduled— jobs  that  for 
economy’s  sake  were  on  his  “if  and 
when”  itinerary.  For  example,  since 
he  had  to  go  through  the  county  seat 
he  stopped  for  a few  minutes  and 
chatted  with  the  County  treasurer 
about  posting  some  safe  hunting  pla- 
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A group  of  game  protectors-in-the-making  receive  first-hand  instructions  at  the  Commis- 
sion’s Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation. 


cards  and  Game  News  advertisments 
in  his  office.  In  another  town  he 
checked  the  records  of  a taxidermist, 
fur  dealer,  propagator  and  fur  farmer 
—all  licensed  agents  who  were  negli- 
gent about  renewing  their  permits— 
and  talked  to  a Justice  of  the  Peace 
about  a pending  hearing. 

When  he  got  home  it  was  6:30.  He 
ate,  read  his  mail,  answered  a few 
letters,  wrote  out  his  report  for  the 
day  and  hit  the  sack.  At  11:00  p.  m. 
the  phone  jingled.  A motorist  hit  a 
deer  three  miles  west  of  Mill  Run, 
it  is  badly  injured  but  still  living; 
must  be  put  out  of  its  misery.  On 
goes  the  shirt,  pants  and  shoes,  bang 
goes  the  door,  the  drowsy  complaints 
of  his  wife  ringing  in  his  ears.  He 
removed  still  another  deer  from  the 
highway  that  night,  traveled  seem- 
ingly endless  miles  and  did  not  arrive 
home  until  3:00  a.  m.  Three  hours 
sleep  and  he  is  starting  another  day. 


The  example  used  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  is  only  a routine  one.  If 
you  had  five  dollars  for  every  time 
the  averaged  Game  Protector  is 
chased  out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  during  his  service  it  would 
make  a nice  nest  egg.  Sometimes  he 
never  even  gets  to  bed.  In  fact,  this 
often  happens  during  the  big  and 
small  game  gunning  seasons. 

The  days  approaching  these  seasons 
are  especially  rough.  That’s  when 
the  cheaters  do  their  dirty  work. 
Bringing  them  to  task  is  no  easy  job. 
A gun  echo  through  a valley  in  the 
early  morning  is  sometimes  the  only 
indication  the  Game  Protector  has 
that  a robber  is  afoot— and  pre-season 
shooters  are  robbers  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  To  lay  a course  or  plan 
a campaign  that  will  eventually  lead 
to  the  violator  by  the  heels  is  no 
picnic.  On  top  of  that  some  violators 
are  to  be  seriously  reckoned  with. 
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Armed  with  lethal  weapons  they  con- 
stitute a physical  and  sometimes  a 
mental  hazard  that  involve  a very 
definite  element  of  risk.  More  than 
one  Game  Protector  has  paid  with  his 
life  or  been  seriously  injured  while 
dealing  with  the  hardened,  deliberate 
violator. 

Organized  gangs,  especially  spot- 
lighters  of  deer,  are  constant  thorns 
in  the  side  of  the  Game  Protector 
serving  in  deer  country,  but  clever 
detective  work  and  good  timing  have 
netted  some  big  hauls  in  both 
culprits  and  fines  during  the  past 
several  years.  But  bagging  spotlighters 
is  a tough,  exhausting  assignment, 
and  don’t  you  forget  it.  Those  shifty 
birds  are  likely  to  pounce  anytime, 
anywhere  which  means  24  hour  vigil 
when  they’re  on  the  prowl.  And  re- 
member, this  job  is  no  extra  curri- 
cular activity  for  which  the  Game 
Protector  gets  a bonus  or  double  pay. 
It’s  a part  of  his  job. 

Night  patrols,  often  in  the  rough- 
est kind  of  weather  for  man  on  foot 
or  on  the  highway;  car  searching; 
early  morning  reconnaissance;  back 
breaking  trips  lugging  out  illegally 
killed  deer— all  these  are  part  of  his 
job,  too. 

You’re  beginning  now  to  see  why 
the  Game  Protector  must  have  special 
training,  exceptional  ability,  good 
common  sense,  diplomacy  and  plenty 
of  stamina.  He  has  many  duties  and 
law  enforcement  is  not  the  only  con- 
sideration. He  spends  much  time  in 
trapping,  transferring  and  liberating 
game;  in  establishing  and  helping 
maintain  propagating  areas;  in  trans- 
porting day-old  chicks  from  the  Game 
Farms  to  sportsmen  and  other  co- 
operators,  and  in  inspecting  the  pens, 
birds,  etc.,  from  time  to  time.  Later 
he  calls  for  and  releases  these  birds 
on  areas  open  to  public  hunting 
when  they  are  old  enough. 

He  conducts  investigations  of  all 
kinds,  checks  damage  complaints,  and 
disposes  of  game  killed  for  crop  dam- 
age, Meetings  of  Deputy  Game  Pro- 


tectors must  occasionally  be  held  to 
keep  these  voluntary  officers  up  to 
date  and  to  plan  their  work  for  the 
hunting  or  other  seasonal  activities. 

Predators  must  be  controlled  and 
instruction  and  cooperation  in  preda- 
tor control  work  provided.  This  in- 
cludes the  preparation  of  traps  and 
actual  trapping.  Questionable  bounty 
claims  must  be  investigated  for  pos- 
sible fraud. 

The  Game  Protector  frequently 
helps  to  acquire  options  on  desirable 
land  and  after  its  purchase  assists  in 
its  management  and  maintenance. 
Today  he  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
Food  and  Cover  Corps,  consisting  of 
local  workers  for  the  most  part,  to  do 
the  physical  work,  such  as  clearing, 
preparing,  fertilizing,  liming,  seeding 
and  harvesting  food  strips;  construct- 
ing and  maintaining  essential  equip- 
ment-planting trees,  shrubs  and 
vines;  pruning,  cutting  and  bulldoz- 
ing timber;  constructing  small  ponds, 
developing  marsh  areas  and  planting 
waterfowl  food  plants. 

Farm  Game  Refuge  Projects  must 
be  administered,  the  cooperators  kept 
contented  and  informed,  the  areas 
well  posted  with  safety  zone  placards 
prior  to  the  gunning  season.  New 
prospects  having  lands  adjoining 
existing  projects  must  be  interviewed 
in  an  effort  to  encourage  their  affilia- 
tion, thereby  increasing  the  acreage 
of  public  shooting  grounds  and  im- 
proving better  Commission-farmer- 
sportsmen  relations.  This  job  re- 
quires tact  and  the  exercise  of  person- 
ality. 

Game  must  be  fed  in  winter; 
shelters  must  be  built  and  re- 
plenished. Often  scouts  and  youth 
groups  are  taken  on  these  excursions 
and  shown  how  to  build  shelters. 

The  Game  Protector  is  the  eyes, 
ears  and  mouthpiece  of  the  Com- 
mission. As  such  he  must  attend 
many  sportsmen’s  meetings,  give  ad- 
vice and  information.  He  often  helps 
new  clubs  get  started  and  assists  them 
in  planning  programs.  He  visits  the 
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schools  and  takes  part  in  community 
enterprises.  He  teaches  youngsters 
how  to  handle  guns  properly.  He 
often  assists  the  Fish  Warden,  the 
Forest  Ranger,  and  other  state  or 
federal  conservation  agencies. 

His  paper  work  is  voluminous  and 
the  time  he  spends  on  his  reports  is 
the  time  you  and  I would  spend  go- 
ing to  a movie  or  just  staying  home 
with  our  family.  Twenty-four  hours 
a day  are  not  enough  hours  for  a 
Game  Protector  in  this  modern  day 
and  age.  Times, have  changed.  There 
are  too  many  claims  upon  him  and 
when  he  hangs  up  his  hat  on  the 
eve  of  retirement  he  hasn’t  much  to 
look  forward  to  in  the  way  of  finan- 
cial security,  compared  with  the 
sacrifices  he  made  and  the  splendid 
job  he  did. 


In  future  issues  of  Game  News  a 
brand  new  series  of  outdoor  stories 
based  on  actual  experiences  of  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Protectors,  will  take 
you  behind  the  scenes  in  the  daily 
life  of  these  guardians  of  wildlife. 
Through  their  eyes  you  will  glimpse 
the  swift  flowing  panorama  of  con- 
servation progress,  thrill  to  wilder- 
ness adventure  that  becomes  almost 
routine  to  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  perpetuating  and 
preserving  a great  natural  heritage 
for  the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of 
all.  These  tales,  designed  for  your 
reading  pleasure,  will  be  avenues  of 
approach  to  a better  understanding 
of  the  life,  responsibilities,  and  ideals 
of  men  whose  only  aim  is  to  better 
serve  you  and  your  wildlife. 

. . . The  End. 


Photo  by  Koval,  Huntingdon  Dally  News. 

All  in  a day’s  work.  This  175-pound  buck  leaped  through  a double-thick  picture  window 
in  a Taylor  Heights  residence  and  wrecked  the  home  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars’  damage.  A cloth  drape,  u>hich  was  pulled  from  a window,  became  wrapped  around 
the  animal’s  head  and  eyes,  and  in  the  ensuing  confusion  the  buck  smashed  furniture, 
china  and  statuary,  and  made  a shambles  of  a laundry  and  game  room.  District  Game\ 
Protector  Dean  M.  Lesnett  was  called  in  to  put  the  wounded  animal  out  of  its  misery. 


Oke  Jlrt  of 
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THE  countryman  closes  his  desk 
for  the  last  time  as  the  frayed- 
edged  old  year  moves  into  oblivion 
and  a lusty  bright  new  youngster 
comes  fighting  his  way  up  over  the 
horizon.  Out  ahead  lie  twelve  new 
months— twelve  moons  promising  new 
wayside  delights,  from  the  Snow 
Moon  of  January  clear  through  the 
exciting  cycle  to  the  Long  Night 
Moon  when  yet  another  December  is 
at  hand.  The  outdoorsman,  veteran 
of  many  years  of  wayside  wandering, 
plans  glorious  days  afoot  along  the 
byways  of  his  native  hill  country.  His 
only  New  Year’s  resolve  is  to  take 
more  and  more  of  the  bracing  tonic 
of  the  open  road. 

Sauntering  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
lost  art.  In  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
today’s  streamlined  living  the  aver- 
age man  becomes  panicky  if  con- 
fronted with  an  hour  of  leisure.  He 
jumps  into  a dither  and  into  a car 
and  rushes  off  madly  in  pursuit  of 
diversion.  A few  years  of  this  electric 
living  and  he  joins  the  ulcers  brigade 
or  winds  up  the  sudden  victim  of  an 
overburdened  heart. 

The  countryman  long  ago  learned 
the  outdoors  therapy  for  frayed 
nerves.  A good  half-hour  afield  is 
better  medicine  in  his  book  than  all 


the  nostrums  of  the  learned  practi- 
tioners. The  secret  lies  in  walking,  in 
going  afoot  as  man  was  constructed 
to  perambulate.  How  much  of 
beauty  and  delight  are  missed  by 
those  who  rush  along  the  roadways 
too  fast  to  see  anything  but  the  speed 
signs  and  traffic  signals! 

There  is  more  to  walking  than 
merely  using  the  legs  and  feet  to 
get  from  this  place  to  that  place  in 
the  roadside.  Successful  sauntering 
demands  at  least  a working  knowl- 
edge of  trees,  flowers,  animals,  birds, 
weather,  books  and  even  people.  One 
prime  qualification  is  a merry  heart. 
“A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day,” 
says  Shakespeare,  who  was  himself  a 
prime  saunterer. 

Stout  hiking  shoes,  loose,  comfort- 
able clothing  with  an  eye  to  the 
weather,  and  a walking  stick,  prefer- 
ably one  cut  along  the  roadway; 
these  are  all  the  requirements  in 
the  way  of  a walking  outfit.  Then  if 
the  start  be  made  in  the  new  Jan- 
uary, the  hiker  will  find  that  there 
is  much  loveliness  under  the  hard 
and  bitter  rind  of  winter.  The  cool 
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:lean  smell  of  snow  is  in  the  air,  a 
pedal  fragrance  known  only  to  win- 
er  country  and  the  winter  hiker. 

The  white  mystery  of  snow  is  a 
plendid  thing,  when  all  the  land- 
cape  is  muted  to  deep  silver  laced 
vith  blue  shadows.  The  meadow  he- 
xanes a sea  of  pearl  with  dark  masts 
)f  scattered  brier  riding  the  foam, 
rhe  gaunt  apple  orchards  pattern 
he  sky  with  dry-point  precision. 

The  saunterer  has  not  only  the 
jrivilege  of  the  little,  unexpected, 
:urving,  leisurely  country  roads.  His 
ilso  are  the  fields,  the  woods,  the 
lills  and  the  byways.  The  apples  by 
he  roadside  are  for  him,  and  the 
merries,  and  the  bubbling  springs.  If 
versons  who  takes  the  time  to  look 
he  weather  is  cold  he  eats  with  relish 
he  frost  grapes  and  what  persim- 
nons  he  can  find,  and  the  white- 
neated  turnip  pilfered  from  the  field 
te  moseyed  through. 

The  countryman,  long  a confirmed 
tiker,  finds  that  nature  is  as  neces- 
ary  to  his  well  being  as  narcotics 
o the  addict.  Not  that  nature  is  an 
:scape.  And  in  his  hopeless  addic- 
ion  the  true  countryman  builds 
ibout  himself  a sure  core  of  inner 
trength.  He  owns  kinship  with  the 

|:arth.  The  necessity  of  nature  to  him 
s stronger  even  than  he  is.  Take  him 
iway  from  his  wayside  haunts,  his 
'avored  woods  and  roadways,  and  an 
essential  part  of  him  will  shrivel 
ind  die. 

And  so  it  is  that  the  siren  song  of 
he  open  road  calls  once  again  as  the 
lew  year  comes  on-stage.  Out  ahead 
ie  many  miles  of  carefree  rambling 
■vherever  fancy  leads.  There  is  so 
nuch  to  see  and  hear  and  enjoy  in 
he  open  and  so  brief  the  time  that 
nost  men  can  afford  for  such  relaxa- 
tion and  quiet  pleasure.  And  lucky 
ndeed  is  he  who  understands  the 
‘various  language”  of  his  roadside 
xwnmunings  with  the  wayside  folk. 

To  all  who  would  escape  the  strain 
ind  tensions  of  a worried  world,  the 
xmntryman  extends  warm  invitation 


to  come  along  in  leisurely  strolls 
through  thicket  and  swampland, 
across  the  hills  and  through  the  old- 
fields  of  1953.  There  are  no  dull 
moments  in  the  countryside,  never 
a trip  afield  without  exciting  inter- 
ludes. And  the  only  admission  fee  is 
the  willingness  to  try  to  learn  to 
walk. 

We’ve  got  our  own  “Marshall” 
plan  going.  It  has  been  in  active 
operation  for  several  weeks  now  and 
was  an  unqualified  success  from  the 
start.  Everybody’s  happy  with  the 
program,  which  was  set  up  with  no 
political  considerations  whatever. 
The  peaceful  dignity  of  the  country- 
side has  not  been  disturbed  and  we 
are  already  more  than  amply  repaid 
for  our  initial  investment  in  capital 
and  labor. 

Headquarters  were  established  in 
the  lower  row  of  the  garden  plot,  on 
the  side  nearest  the  thickets  just  over 
the  back  fence.  Here  a row  of  giant 
sunflowers  was  started  and  carefully 
nurtured  to  tremendous  fruitfulness 
during  the  past  year.  Instead  of  lop- 
ping off  the  heavy  heads  and  drying 
the  seeds  for  the  feeding  trays,  we 
left  the  tall  stalks  undisturbed. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  word  got 
around  that  old  Neb  Nose  had  set  up 
a new  lend-lease  depot.  Easy  long- 
term agreements  specified  only  that 
the  recipients  help  themselves  and 
pay  off  with  a song  now  and  then. 

I sat  on  a fallen  log  the  other  day 
and  watched  the  plan  in  operation. 
From  the  timber  edging  the  creek 
came  a sudden  flight  of  small  birds. 
They  swooped  overhead  and  coasted 
in  to  landings  on  the  bent-over  flower 
heads.  Each  of  these  visitors  plucked 
out  a fat  seed  and  flew  back  to  the 
safety  of  the  trees.  One  titmouse 
halted  in  a sycamore  closeby,  maneu- 
vered his  trophy  into  better  position, 
and  then  very  cleverly  split  open  the 
shell  and  swallowed  the  sweet  kernel. 

We  like  our  backyard  “Marshall’ 
plan  very  much.  It  is  a practical  ap- 
proach to  our  countryside  problems 
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which  brings  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  The  whole  thing  is 
based  on  mutual  understanding  and 
respect.  So  far  we  have  heard  nary  a 
twitter  about  backyard  imperialism. 
Strangely  enough,  those  are  Russian 
sunflowers. 

The  rain  came  with  the  daybreak. 
Dripping  soddenly  out  of  a thick  gray 
overcast,  the  downpour  beat  a steady 
rooftop  tattoo  until  well  past  the 
noon  hour.  The  inch  or  so  of  wet 
snow  which  still  swathed  the  bottom- 
lands soaked  up  the  added  moisture 
and  floated  a soft  white  haze  through 
the  valleys.  Not  even  the  tiniest 
breath  of  a breeze  came  by  to  lighten 
the  gloomy  picture  of  a miserable 
January  day  at  its  dismal  worst. 

I pulled  on  an  old  slicker  as  added 
protection  and  headed  outdoors  at 
noon  to  explore  the  steaming  thickets 
behind  the  house.  Negotiation  of  two 
fence  lines  brought  me  to  the  tall 
sycamore  grove  which  presides  over 
the  destinies  of  the  side  valley 
stream.  The  creek  was  really  working, 
freighting  a full  load  of  fine  top-soil 
far  out  to  the  distant  silting  beds  on 
the  way  to  the  sea. 

On  the  shallow  rips  the  rain  fell 
into  the  fast  water  with  a rhythmic 
hissing  sound.  In  the  wide  eddies  be- 
low the  rips  the  brown  tide  “boiled” 
as  the  big  drops  churned  the  surface. 


The  stream  was  rising  and  on  the 
prowl,  and  had  long  since  sliced  off 
all  the  rim  ice  laid  clown  by  a series 
of  sub-freezing  midnights. 

I wandered  about  through  the 
soggy  thickets,  noting  the  somber 
beauty  of  dripping  twigs  suddenly 
bejeweled  with  countless  clinging 
crystal  drops.  A bedraggled  pokeweed 
added  to  the  mood  of  the  gloomy  day 
by  slapping  me  coldly  in  the  face 
with  its  tattered,  water-logged  leaves. 
The  trees  wore  a resigned  look,  as 
though  hunched  against  the  weather. 

The  rabbit  colony  in  this  area  has 
apparently  weathered  the  hunting 
season  quite  successfully.  Cotton  tail 
tracks  were  everywhere,  indicating 
that  the  big-eared  gentry  were  using 
the  groundhog  dens  of  the  neighbor- 
hood for  Winter  quarters.  So  long 
as  they  don't  disturb  the  landlord’s 
sleep  they  are  probably  welcome  to 
go  and  come  as  they  choose. 

One  fat  bunny  tore  out  of  his 
dozing  “form”  in  a grape  tangle,  | 
stopped  for  a nervous  moment  in 
three  nearby  coverts,  and  finally 
holed  up  in  a hollow  section  of  a 
big  sycamore  which  had  fallen  vic- 
tim to  the  elements.  I hammered  on 
the  roof  of  his  hideout  with  my  hik-j 
ing  stick,  but  he  ignored  me  com-i 
pletely. 

Here  and  there  on  the  snow  a 
sprinkling  of  fresh  “sawdust”  re- 
vealed where  the  woodpecker  clan 
had  been  at  work.  Sometimes  the 
source  of  supply  would  be  a dead 
branch  high  overhead  which  had 
been  scoured  by  the  feeding  bird. 
The  size  of  the  tiny  chips  indicated  i 
the  handiwork  of  the  downy  wood- 
pecker, one  of  the  more  common 
denizens  of  our  Winter  woods. 

I walked  down  the  valley  to  the 
swinging  bridge,  but  decided  against 
crossing  this  swaying  structure  when' 
two  of  the  center  planks  turned  up 
missing.  By  then  I was  wet  enough, 
without  risking  an  icy  dunking  in 
the  turgid  creek.  This  meant  re- 
tracing a course  back  along  the 
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streamside,  and  I followed  the  path 
laid  out  in  the  snow  by  a prowling 
dog. 

This  bit  of  timbered  and  thicketed 
valley  has  provided  us  with  much  real 
entertainment.  A good  view  of  a por- 
tion of  the  area  can  be  had  from 
our  kitchen  wdndow,  and  we  have 
interrupted  many  a household  chore 
to  watch  some  interesting  outdoors 
doings.  A foraging  raccoon  furnished 
a recent  episode.  He  came  shuffling 
along  the  far  edge  of  the  creek  an 
hour  before  the  early  January  dusk. 

We  watched  him  as  he  nosed 
around  with  proverbial  ’coon  curios- 
ity. He  found  a morsel  along  the 
bank  and  stopped  to  relish  it,  then 
continued  his  shuffling  journey.  For 


more  than  a half-hour  he  entertained 
us.  When  a long  freight  train  came 
puffing  up  the  valley,  he  climbed  the 
creek  bank  and  disappeared  among 
the  trees  on  the  hillside. 

We  have  watched  the  seasons  come 
and  go  through  our  kitchen  window 
for  many  years.  Never  has  the  picture 
been  the  same  two  days  in  a row. 
Each  day  a new  canvas  glows  for  our 
enjoyment  and  then  is  gone  forever. 
A few  more  weeks  and  we  will  see 
the  crows  about  their  February 
courting.  Then  will  come  the  first 
greening  veil  before  April  bursts  the 
Winter  bondage.  A kitchen  window, 
with  the  proper  outlook,  can  become 
a fascinating  theater. 

. . . The  End 
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Photo  by  Lock  Haven  Express. 

Deputy  Game  Protector  Oscar  Hake  examines  the  bodies  of  a mother  bear  and  her 
three  cubs  that  were  wantonly  killed  during  the  recent  deer  season.  Hake  and  District 
Game  Protector  Millard  Crooks  began  an  investigation  of  the  illegal  killing,  and  eventually 
; apprehended  the  culprit,  a hunter  from  Beech  Creek,  Pa.  The  violator  admitted  his  guilt 
and  paid  a fine  of  $800. 
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By  Roger  M.  Latham 


MOST  everyone  knows  that  a cer- 
tain group  of  animals,  includ- 
ing the  snowshoe  hare,  weasel,  and 
ptarmigan,  turn  from  brown  or  gray 
to  white  in  late  fall  or  early  winter 
and  back  to  the  drab  color  in  the 
spring.  In  fact,  most  of  our  birds  and 
mammals  change  color  to  a certain 
extent  when  they  shed  their  hair  or 
moult  their  feathers  in  the  spring  or 
fall.  For  example,  our  deer  lose  their 
red  summer  coat  and  replace  it  with 


a gray  winter  coat  along  about  Sep- 
tember. But  most  striking  is  the 
extreme  contrast  presented  by  the 
change  from  a dark  brown  to  a pure 
white  pelage  or  plumage. 

Many  have  wondered  why  this 
change  occurs  and  what  causes  it  to 
occur  at  a particular  time  of  the  year. 
Why  not  brown  in  winter  and  white 
in  summer  instead?  And,  because  a 
snowshoe  has  no  more  control  over 
the  color  of  its  coat  than  we  do  over 
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he  color  of  our  skin,  what  outside 
nffuence  causes  this  change  at  a cer- 
ain  season? 

The  reason  why  these  animals 
Tange  color  seems  to  be  associated 
with  survival.  The  dull  browns  or 
rrays  of  summer  blend  with  foliage 
ind  barren  ground  and  produce  a 
amoufiage  effect  which  protects  the 
inimals  against  their  natural  enemies, 
n the  winter  when  snow  covers  the 
ground,  the  pure  white  color  again 
erves  the  same  purpose.  This  may 
explain  why  this  phenomenon  occurs 
mly  in  the  colder  climatic  regions. 

However,  in  Pennsylvania  where 
now  may  not  lie  on  the  ground 
hroughout  the  winter  as  in  northern 
Janada,  this  transformation  may  ac- 
ually  work  against  the  snowshoe  and 
he  weasel.  Nothing  is  more  conspic- 
ious  than  an  all-white  animal  against 
>are  ground  or  brown  leaves  as  many 
mnters  know.  Predators  can  spot 
hem  just  as  easily,  and  this  may  at 
east  partially  explain  why  they  have 
tot  been  able  to  extend  their  ran^e 
arther  south. 

How  is  this  change  in  coat  color 
>rcught  about?  It  is  simply  that  the 


brown  hair  gradually  falls  out  in  the 
fall  and  is  replaced  by  white  hair. 
During  this  period  of  shedding,  the 
weasel  or  hare  becomes  increasingly 
grayer  and  whiter  until  all  of  the 
brown  hair  is  finally  lost.  In  the 
spring,  the  process  is  reversed. 

But  now,  what  actually  causes  the 
animal  to  shed  the  one  color  and 
start  growing  the  other?  Many 
theories  were  advanced  over  the  cen- 
turies, most  of  which  wrere  entirely 
wrong.  The  earliest  arguments  were 
that  the  animals  kept  the  same  hair 
throughout  their  lives  and  this  merely 
twice  a year.  Later,  it  was  fairly  well 
bleached  or  faded  and  then  recolored 
agreed  that  the  change  in  tempera- 
ture was  responsible,  and  as  the  days 
grew  colder  or  warmer  the  animal 
would  shed  its  hair  and  replace  it 
with  a different  color.  Others  believed 
that  it  was  a matter  of  time;  that  is, 
that  after  so  many  weeks  the  change 
would  occur  by  shedding  regardless 
of  weather. 

Fairly  recent  experiments  have 
shown  all  of  these  theories  to  be  er- 
roneous. Instead  it  was  found  that 
the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  length 
of  day  caused  the  coat  change.  It  was 
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also  found  that  this  could  occur  in- 
dependent of  temperature  and  time 
of  year. 

A white  snowshoe  could  be  placed 
in  an  unheated  room  in  mid-winter, 
and,  merely  by  artifically  lengthening 
the  days  through  using  an  electric 
light  bulb,  the  hare  could  be  induced 
to  shed  its  white  coat  and  turn  brown 
in  a short  time.  In  the  same  manner, 
a brown  summer  rabbit  would  turn 
white  in  the  mid-summer  heat  if  the 
amount  of  light  it  received  each  day 
was  reduced  to  compare  with  that  it 
would  normally  receive  outdoors  in 
late  fall  and  winter. 

Hares  given  eighteen  hours  of  il- 
lumination daily  remained  perman- 
ently brown,  and,  when  restricted  to 
nine  hours  of  light  each  day,  they  re- 
mained white  or  nearly  white.  Plac- 
ing masks  over  the  eyes  of  these 
animals  part  time  produced  the  same 
result  as  decreasing  the  hours  of  light. 

Thus,  it  was  proved  by  these  ex- 
periments that  the  eyes  are  the  main 
receptors  for  the  stimulus  supplied 
by  light.  Through  the  eyes,  light 
stimulates  the  pituitary  gland  which 
is  known  as  the  “master  gland”  of  the 
body.  The  pituitary  gland  in  turn 
secretes  a hormone  which  causes  the 
gonads  to  secrete  greater  quantities 
of  the  gonadotropic  hormones.  The 


amount  of  these  gonadotropic  hor- 
mones in  the  blood  apparently  con-  .■ 
trols  the  onset  of  shedding  at  each 
season  and  the  replacement  of  the 
old  coat  with  one  of  a different  color. 

In  another  experiment,  ptarmigan 
in  winter  plumage  (white)  were 
placed  in  an  unheated  room  on 
November  1.  Beginning  November 
15,  two  25-watt  bulbs  were  used  to 
provide  additional  light.  During  the 
first  week  the  day  length  was  regu- 
lated to  12  to  14  hours,  and  after  that 
the  birds  were  exposed  to  light  24 
hours  each  day.  Within  19  days,  the 
male  ptarmigan  began  to  show 
colored  leathers,  and  the  females  be- 
gan to  color  within  23  days.  By  mid- 
December  hens  were  in  laying  season 
plumage,  and  the  cocks  were  fighting 
and  mating  with  the  hens.  By  Decem- 
ber 29,  the  first  egg  was  laid  even 
though  the  temperature  in  the  ex- 
perimental pen  was  below  zero  most 
of  the  time,  and  incubation  was 
started  by  January  11. 

Immediately  following  the  above 
experiment,  the  light  was  gradually 
reduced  to  7 hours  per  day  and  the 
room  was  heated  to  summer  tempera- 
ture. Six  days  after  the  light  was  re- 
duced, molting  began,  and  within  17 
days  white  feathers  began  to  show, 
These  birds  went  to  the  complete 
winter  plumage  in  two  months  at 
summer  temperatures.  Experiment- 
ally, a bird  was  made  to  change  plum 
age  six  times  in  one  year.  A short  ex- 
posure to  four  days  of  light  speeded 
the  spring  molt  by  a month  or  more. 

Thus,  differences  in  the  amount 
of  light  reaching  animals  may  have 
a profound  effect  upon  their  activi 
ties.  Moulting  or  shedding  with  the 
consequent  color  changes  in  man) 
birds  and  mammals,  reproduction, 
and  migration  are  just  three  of  the 
basic  life  processes  affected  by  light, 
Continued  experimentation  will  un 
doubtedly  uncover  more  of  these  rela 
tionships  between  light  and  animal 
activities. 

. . . The  End. 
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By  Frank  J. 


HAVE  an  old  set  of  deer  antlers 
hanging  out  in  the  backyard  or 
down  in  the  cellar?  If  you 'are  willing 
to  spend  an  evening  at  home  work- 
ing on  them,  plus  a few  cents  worth 
of  material,  you  can  turn  out  a pro- 
fessional looking  set  of  mounted 
antlers,  that  even  your  wife  will  ad- 
mire. 

Big,  small,  “Y”  or  ten-point,  re- 
gardless of  size  or  the  number  of 
points,  the  antlers  of  any  deer  can 
be  made  into  an  attractive  mount 
that  can  be  used  to  decorate  most  any 
room  in  a home.  Just  by  following  a 
few  simple  instructions. 

Like  to  try  it?  Ok!  Here’s  how  it’s 
done.  First,  take  a meat  or  hack  saw 
and  cut  off  the  top  portion  of  the 
skull  below  the  antlers  by  making  a 
cut  from  the  back  to  the  front  in  line 
with  the  top  of  the  eye  sockets. 

Then  scrape  and  clean  all  flesh 
from  skull  bone  and  around  burrs  at 
base  of  antlers.  If  you  can’t  get  the 
bone  clean  by  scraping,  place  the 
skull  in  large  pan  with  just  enough 
water  to  cover  skidl  bone  and  boil 
until  skull  is  free  of  all  flesh. 

Next  cut  out  of  a soft  piece  of  wood 
a base  block,  this  block  should  meas- 
ure about  4x5  inches,  and  roughly 
resemble  the  outline  of  a heart,  with 
the  cut  made  on  an  angle  that  leans 
towards  the  inside  of  the  block. 

Now  drill  two  holes,  one  above  the 
'other,  about  2 inches  apart,  in  the 
center  of  the  skull  bone.  Then  ar- 
range antlers  evenly  on  base  block 
and  by  using  two  wood  screws  just 
long  enough  to  take  a firm  hold  in 
the  wood,  screw  the  antlers  fast  to 
base  block. 


Next  to  make  a covering  that  will 
hide  the  jagged  edges  of  bone  on  the 
skull,  take  an  old  pot  or  pan  and 
mix  together  in  it  about  a pound  of 
plaster-of-paris  by  adding  small 
amounts  of  water  until  it  is  about  the 
same  consistency  as  putty.  Keep  stir- 
ring and  add  the  water  as  you  stir.  If 
you  accidently  add  to  much  water 
and  your  mixture  becomes  too  thin, 
add  no  more  water  but  instead,  add 
plaster-of-paris  in  small  amounts  un- 
til the  right  mixture  is  attained. 

Then  take  an  old  putty  knife,  and 
by  starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  wood 
base  spread  the  plaster-of-paris  on 
thickly  over  the  entire  skull  clear  up 
to  the  burrs  on  the  antlers.  Cover  all 
bone  and  round  it  off  even  with  the 
bottom  of  the  base  block.  Put  the 
plaster-of-paris  on  quickly  and  shape 
it  up  fast,  as  it  is  quick  drying,  and 
will  harden  in  about  twenty  minutes. 
When  you  have  it  covered  to  your 
satisfaction  set  it  aside  and  let  it  dry 
for  several  hours. 
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When  dry  your  antlers  are  ready 
for  the  final  step.  However,  at  this 
point  you  must  decide  on  one  of  three 
finishes.  You  can  either  cover  the 
plaster-of-paris  base  with  a piece  of 
black  velvet;  paint  it  with  black 
paint;  or  leave  it  the  natural  white 
color  of  the  plaster.  For  the  velvet 
finish  get  a piece  of  velvet  about  10 
inches  square  and  cut  holes  in  it  to 
fit  around  the  antlers  just  under  the 
burrs,  then  fit  velvet  over  plaster  base 


and  tack  to  back  of  wood.  For  the 
paint  finish  simply  sand  the  plaster 
with  fine  sandpaper  and  paint.  And 
for  the  natural  white  plaster  finish 
just  sand  it  with  fine  sandpaper  and 
use  as  is. 

You  can  also  fasten  your  antlers  to 
an  attractive  polished  wooden  shield 
or  panel  and  have  a really  fine  look- 
ing mount,  that  can  be  hung  any- 
where in  the  house  with  pride. 

. . . The  End. 


Photos  by  the  Author. 


(Above)— The  antlers  after  being 
'■emoved  from  the  skull.  Hide  must 
be  peeled  from  the  antler  bases  and 
all  remaining  flesh  removed  by  boil- 
ing  and  scraping. 


(Left)— This  photo  shows  the  clean 
skull  plate  attached  to  the  wooden 
base  block  by  means  of  two  wood 
screws. 
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Plaster  of  Paris  is  used  to  build  up 
the  skull  plate  and  pll  the  space  be- 
tween the  bone  and  the  wood  base. 


(Below)— The  edges  of  the  velvet 
covering  are  tacked  to  the  underside 
of  the  base  block  and  the  latter  at- 
tached to  a hardwood  panel  with 
wood  screws.  The  use  of  velvet  is 
optio7ial—some  like  the  natural  white 
of  the  Plaster  of  Paris,  while  others 
fnefer  a coat  of  paint  as  a finishing 
touch. 
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By  Archibald  Rutledge 


WE  cannot  help  noticing  with 
what  adroitness  wild  creatures 
often  escape  danger.  Much  of  that 
peril  is  associated  with  man.  How- 
ever, they  by  no  means  live  at  peace 
with  one  another.  Not  only  are  there 
predators  and  those  preyed  upon,  but 
there  are  many  fights  in  self-defense 
over  rivalry  in  love,  and  for  other 
causes. 

Of  all  the  causes  that  make  animals 
fight,  the  one  that  appeals  to  me  as 
having  in  it  a true  element  of  the 
heroic  is  a combat  waged  voluntarily 
by  a mother  for  her  young.  As  such 
a struggle  is  likely  to  be  undertaken 
against  great  odds,  the  affair  is  likely 
to  be  desperate,  with  the  mother 
manifesting  the  dauntlessness  of  love. 

Such  a dramatic  encounter  1 once 
[witnessed  between  my  setter.  Bob, 
and  a wild  turkey  hen,  protecting 
her  brood. 

Bob  and  I,  that  June  morning, 
were  driving  in  a buggy  down  an 
old  sandy  plantation  road.  The  dog 
must  have  been  looking  far  ahead, 

, for  he  saw  the  turkeys  before  I did, 
and  sprang  from  the  buggy  before 
I could  stop  him. 

As  soon  as  he  left  me,  I realized 
what  he  was  after,  for  I saw  the  last 
of  the  little  turkeys  running  across 
the  road.  These  babes  in  the  woods 
were  about  the  size  of  quail. 

Jumping  from  the  buggy  and  run- 
ning down  the  road,  I called  Bob; 
but  he  was  too  excited  to  heed  me. 
fn  a moment  he  would  be  in  the 
I'ffock,  and  I feared  disaster.  But  the 
beautiful  and  innocent  babes  were 
not  defenseless.  1 was  to  learn  a les- 

The  circling  bird  saw  what  was  coming 
and  turned  to  meet  the  menace. 


son  about  the  valor  of  mother  love— 
of  the  willingness  of  one  life  to  lay  it- 
self down  for  the  sake  of  another. 
There  is  no  greater  deed  under  the 
sun. 

I saw  the  old  mother  deliberately 
pause  on  a sandy  hillock  just  off  the 
road  and  heard  her  give  a querulous 
warning  cry  to  her  bewildered  chil- 
dren, a cry  that  meant,  in  wilderness 
language,  “Hide!  Hide!’’ 

There  were  tufts  of  broom  grass 
and  low  huckleberry  bushes  edging 
the  road;  and  into  this  miniature 
cover  the  little  ones,  after  sweet  pip- 
ings of  reassurance  and  understand- 
ing to  their  mother,  vanished.  Hav- 
ing thus  temporarily  hidden  her 
young,  the  old  turkey  did  not  take 
wing— though  by  so  doing  she  could 
easily  have  escaped  Bob  completely 
—but,  instead,  ran  ahead  of  him  in 
pathetic  feigned  distress,  trailing 
both  wings  as  if  they  were  broken. 
This  kind  of  performance  on  the 
part  of  a mother  I had,  of  course, 
seen  before.  What  1 now  witnessed 
was  something  entirely  new  in  my 
experience,  and  it  manifested  the  ut- 
most degree  of  gallantry. 

As  Bob  rushed  forward,  paying  no 
attention  to  my  strenuous  efforts  to 
check  him,  he  ran  over  a green  tus- 
sock, beneath  which  one  of  the  tiny 
fugitives  had  taken  refuge.  Out  it 
ran,  piping  shrilly  in  distress.  The 
dog  turned  toward  it,  but  at  that 
moment  the  old  mother  turned  too, 
and,  half  running  and  half  flying, 
she  dashed  straight  into  Bob’s  face, 
striking  him  simultaneously  with 
wings  and  feet  with  such  precision 
and  savagery  that  the  setter  yelped 
and  fell  back  in  confusion.  By  this 
time  I had  come  up,  and  managed  to 
catch  Bob  by  the  collar.  So  near  was 
the  wild  turkey  that  I might  have 
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caught  her  too.  But  I dragged  my 
dog  away  and  bundled  him  back  into 
the  buggy,  driving  at  once  a hundred 
yards  down  the  road,  where  I stopped 
to  listen  to  the  turkeys  calling  to- 
gether. 

In  a few  moments  came  the 
mother’s  note,  and  then  the  delicate 
voices  of  the  children.  I left  them 
united  and  happy;  and  as  I remem- 
ber that  experience  I know  that  I 
saw,  that  day,  behavior  as  intrepid 
as  one  is  ever  likely  to  witness  among 
wdld  creatures— or  for  that  matter 
among  men. 

Of  all  the  natural  encounters  I 
have  witnessed  in  the  wilds,  none 
was  more  thrilling  than  the  life- 
and-death  battle  of  a huge  king  snake 
and  a lordly  diamondback  rattler 
that  I saw  one  day  when  hunting 
with  a group  in  the  early  autumn. 
As  we  gathered  after  our  drive,  one 
of  the  natives  brought  with  him  a 
pine  pole  and  on  it  a gleaming  mass 
of  tawny  brown  and  black  and  white. 
This  uncanny  burden  he  slid  from 
the  pole  to  the  road  on  which  we 
were  standing.  It  was  a death  grapple 
we  saw,  for  in  sinister  and  final 
struggle  a great  diamondback  rattler 
of  the  swamps  and  a lordly  king 
snake  were  wrapped  in  gorgeous 
battle.  Each  seemed  to  have  wrapped 
the  other  with  as  many  coils  as 
possible,  and  to  have  constricted 
them  with  strangulation  strength. 

The  king  snake  had  the  rattler  by 
the  throat.  So  intent  were  they  on 
their  battle  that  they  paid  not  the 
least  attention  to  us  and  it  was  only 
after  heroic  effort  that  we  were  able 
to  unsnarl  them  with  the  aid  of  long 
poles.  I then  suggested  that  we  let 
the  rattler  go,  giving  him  a start, 
and  then  that  we  release  the  king 
snake.  This  we  did. 

Except  in  striking,  rattlesnakes 
move  slowly.  This  one  left  the  road 
with  great  deliberation  and  crawled 
off  into  the  thick  gallberry  bushes. 
Twenty  minutes  we  waited  and  all 
during  that  time  the  king  snake  be- 


haved like  a dog  that  is  being  held  in 
leash.  When  at  last  we  permitted 
him  to  go,  he  immediately  took  the 
rattler’s  trail,  following  it  by  scent. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  him  reared 
high  above  the  bushes,  his  black-and- 
white  body  glistening,  peering  this 
way  and  that,  now  disappearing,  now 
rising.  It  was  hard  for  us  to  keep  up  ! 
with  him.  Swift  and  lithe  and  grace- 
ful, he  sped  after  his  ancient  prey. 

About  70  yards  from  the  road  he 
disappeared  in  the  brush  and  when 
we  came  to  the  spot  we  beheld  him 
and  the  rattler  again  in  mortal  com 
bat.  As  far  as  we  could  judge,  the) 
had  exactly  the  same  terrible  hold 
on  each  other  that  they  had  origin 
ally  held.  It  was  a wrestling  bout  ol 
the  wilderness,  a match  to  the  death 
The  power  of  constriction  of  the 
king  snake  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  rattler  and  in  this  gladiatorial 
contest  the  constrictor  was  clevei 
enough  to  handicap  his  foe  by  grip  1 
ping  him  by  the  neck  with  his  jaws  , 
thus  protecting  himself  from  the 
diamondback’s  chief  weapon  of  of 
fense,  his  dreadful  fangs. 

We  watched  the  fight  until  it  was 
clear  that  the  king  snake  would  win 
then  we  left  them  to  finish  the  com 
bat  themselves. 

An  encounter  picturesque  to  watc!  I 
is  a battle  in  mid-air  between  bale 
eagles.  Though  I have  repeatedl) 
seen  eagles  strike  at  each  other  in  the 
high  heavens,  only  once  have  I seer  1 
them  clash  determinedly.  It  ihap  1 
pened  in  the  springtime,  above  the 
waste  marshes  of  a lonely  delta. 

I was  after  some  stray  hogs  on  the 
delta  when  I saw  a male  bald  eagle 
beating  his  way  powerfully  up  the 
river.  He  must  have  been  300  yard:  ; 
high  and  he  was  the  only  thing  I saw  ; 
in  the  wide  heavens.  Almost  above 
me  he  began  to  circle,  almost  tc 
sleep,  on  his  wings.  After  a few 
minutes,  out  of  the  north  came  t 
rival,  very  dark  in  plumage,  with  2 
white  head  that  glistened  in  the 
morning  sunlight. 
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Like  some  great  projectile  he  tore 
through  the  sky,  heading  straight  for 
the  circling  bird.  The  latter  saw  what 
was  coming  and,  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, turned  to  meet  the  menace.  In- 
deed, so  swift  was  the  preparation 
and  so  certain  the  protecting  maneu- 
ver that  while  the  attacker  still  was 
some  distance  off  the  attacked  was 
speeding  toward  the  oncoming  foe. 
Apparently  an  eagle  believes  that  the 
only  sure  defense  is  attack. 

Far  up  in  the  central  blue  they 
| clashed;  I could  see  the  powerful  im- 
pact, I could  not  see  the  extended 
talons,  the  open  beaks.  But  evidence 
of  the  duel’s  fierceness  came  down  to 
me  in  the  shape  of  feathers.  What 
amazed  me  was  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  these  mighty  mon- 
archs  of  the  sky  side-slipped,  tail- 
spun,  looped  the  loop,  barrel-rolled, 
zoomed,  towered. 

Were  they  ancient  rivals  Was  one 
trying  to  steal  the  other’s  wife?  Or 
was  this  just  one  of  those  masculine 
bouts  that  men  enjoy?  I think  not 
the  last  for  when  one  bird  was 
worsted  his  rival  pursued  him  re- 
lentlessly until  he  was  lost  to  my 
vision  in  the  illimitable  reaches  of 
the  sky. 

Once,  in  the  dusk  of  the  morning, 
I was  riding  a wilderness  trail.  Some- 
where off  to  the  right  I heard  the 
soft  clash  of  antlers.  Dismounting,  I 
, crept  through  the  mist-drenched 
bushes  of  that  wilderness  until  I 
came  to  the  edge  of  a small  clearing, 
^nd  there,  just  at  daybreak,  of  an 
October  morning,  I saw  two  stags 

[fighting. 

They  were  more  agile  and  more 
wildly  eager  than  bulls,  but  they 
ought  much  as  bulls  do,  their  heads 
together.  Deer  antlers  are  surpris- 
ngly  springy,  and  each  stag  tried 
warily  to  turn  his  head  so  as  to  get 
t superior  purchase  on  the  horns  of 
lis  rival;  then  to  bend  his  foe’s  head 
aackward  toward  the  flank;  then  to 
ush  him. 


Their  strong  and  graceful  legs  were 
wide-set,  their  hoofs  sunk  in  the 
loamy  soil.  Their  backs  were  arched 
and  the  hair  on  their  backs  and  sides 
stood  out,  so  that  in  that  dim,  pearly 
light  of  daybreak  they  seemed  huge. 

I cotdd  see  their  flanks  heaving 
and  their  mouths  were  open  for 
heavy  breathing.  Sometimes  they 
would  stand  braced  for  some  mo- 
ments, almost  as  motionless  as 
statues;  then  suddenly  one  would  try 
to  rush  the  other.  At  length  the 
larger  buck  gave  a few  steps  back- 
ward, as  if  he  were  weary,  ready  to 
give  up.  A retreat,  however,  that  was 
surely  strategic,  for  as  the  smaller 
buck  pressed  his  advantage  rashly, 
the  old  veteran  suddenly  gave  all  he 
had  and  almost  crumpled  his  op- 
ponent. Dismayed,  the  smaller  buck 
gave  ground,  his  head  far  too  one 
side.  At  once  the  old  stag  ended  the 
combat  by  charging  full  into  the  ex- 
posed flank. 

It  was  a dreadful  impact.  I ex- 
pected to  see  the  younger  deer  drop, 
fatally  wounded.  But  these  wildwood 
wrestlers  are  slippery.  Shrinking  away 
from  the  blow,  the  defeated  buck  had 
avoided  some  of  its  force.  He  turned 
tail  and  fled,  the  enraged  winner, 
his  hair  brushed  out  now,  after  him 
at  full  speed.  Not  for  long,  though; 
the  victor  was  content. 

And  well  he  might  be,  for  he  was 
to  have  his  reward.  No  sooner  was 
the  battle  over  than  a young  doe 
minced  shyly  out  of  the  shadowy 
bushes  and  joined  the  champion. 
Without  question  she  had  been  the 
cause  of  this  tournament  of  the  lonely 
forest. 

I once  found  an  8-point  buck  that 
had,  the  night  before,  been  killed 
in  a fight  with  another  buck.  Two 
tines  had  been  driven  deeply  into 
the  stag’s  haunch.  The  very  next  day, 
not  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
scene  of  this  encounter,  I killed  a 
10-point  buck,  and  two  of  his  long 
tines  were  stained  with  blood!  There 
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seemed  little  doubt  that  he  had  been 
the  winner  of  that  secret  and  savage 
encounter  in  the  wilds. 

When  two  bucks  are  fighting,  the 
dim  clashing  of  their  antlers  attracts 
other  deer,  both  bucks  and  does,  so 
that  before  the  fight  is  over  there  may 
be  a considerable  audience.  Hunters 
often  take  advantage  of  this  and, 
mounting  trees  with  two  antlers, 
clash  them  gently  together  as  a decoy. 

Such  contests  of  the  white-tailed 
stags  have  their  counterparts  in  the 
battles  of  moose,  black-tailed  deer, 
mule  deer,  caribou  and  elk.  Not  in- 
frequently these  frays  end  fatally  for 
both  combatants  through  the  inter- 
locking of  their  antlers;  and  every 
good  museum  contains  specimens  of 
these'  “locked  antlers.’’  The  locking 
takes  place  when,  by  a violent  clash, 
the  springy  horns  are  forced  into 
such  a position  that  it  is  impossible 


ever  to  “unlock”  them.  All  attempts 
of  animals  so  locked  to  pull  apart 
only  serve  to  tighten  this  terrible 
hold.  The  shape  of  the  horns  and  the 
presence  of  their  beams  and  tines  j 
contribute  to  the  ease  with  which 
this  tragedy  of  the  wilds  may  occur.  : 
Death  by  starvation  and  exhaustion  j 
is  commonly  the  miserable  end  of 
each  haughty  rival. 

I have  been  told  by  a reliable 
hunter  that  he  killed  a buck  in  nor-  j 
mal  health  that  had  evidently  re- 
covered from  this  ordeal,  though  he 
still  was  dragging  about  with  him 
the  withered  head  of  his  antagonist 
Much  trampling  and  dragging  had 
pulled  the  head  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  body. 

On  another  occasion  I witnessed  a 
battle  between  two  stags  in  a forest  ; 
clearing.  My  first  sight  of’  the  two 
( Continued  on  page  35) 
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Twenty-Ninth  In  A Series 


Note:  This  center  sheet  can  be  re- 
moved if  desired,  without  damaging 
the  magazine,  by  loosening  the  two 
center  staples. 


Land  Area 

Bedford  County  contains  652,160 
1 acres  of  which  385,449  acres  are  for- 
ested. Publicly  owned  land  totals 
70,749  acres,  including  38,145  acres 
in  State  Game  Lands. 

Topography 

Extending  eastward  from  the  crest 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  Bedford 
is  located  in  Pennsylvania’s  southern 
tier.  Nestling  among  the  hills  and 
mountains  are  small  but  fertile  and 
well  cultivated  limestone  valleys. 
Blue  Knob,  second  highest  mountain 
peak  in  the  Commonwealth,  is  lo- 
cated near  Pavia. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Huntingdon  & Broad  Top  Mountain 
(and  the  Baltimore  8c  Ohio  lines.  In 
addition  to  the  Lincoln  Highway  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  which 
| cross  the  county  from  east  to  west, 
there  are  important  north  and  south 
routes,  the  improved  State  highways 
{totaling  592  miles. 

District  Game  Protectors 

District'  Game  Protector  John  S. 
Dittmar,  Loysburg,  has  jurisdiction 
aver  Union,  Lincoln,  West  St.  Clair, 
' Napier,  Kimmel,  King,  East  St.  Clair, 
Bloomfield,  Woodbury,  South  Wood- 
bury, and  Bedford  townships. 

District  Game  Protector  E.  M. 
Woodward,  Walnut  Street,  Bedford, 
has  jurisdiction  over  Juniata,  Lon- 
ionderry,  Harrison,  Cumberland  Val- 
'ey  and  Colerain  townships. 


^ounly 

District  Game  Protector  John  R. 
Hiller,  R.  D.  1,  Hopewell,  has  juris- 
diction over  Liberty,  Hopewell,  Snake 
Spring,  Broadtop,  West  Providence, 
and  East  Providence  townships. 

District  Game  Protector  Orrie  E. 
Smith,  R.  D.  1,  Amaranth,  has  juris- 
diction over  Monroe,  Southampton, 
and  Mann  townships. 

Fish  Warden 

William  E.  Mcllnay,  208  W.  Bar- 
clay Street,  Bedford. 

Agriculture 

Bedford  County  contains  3,362 
farms  with  163,926  acres  under  cul- 
tivation. Principal  agricultural  prod- 
ucts include  rye,  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
hay,  apples,  livestock,  poultry  and 
wool. 

History 

Bedford  County  was  formed  March 
9,  1771,  out  of  old  Cumberland 

County,  and  at  first  embraced  almost 
the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State.  Seven  divi- 
sions from  time  to  time  have  reduced 
the  county  to  its  present  limits.  The 
county  is  named  after  its  principal 
town  (named  in  turn  for  the  Duke  of 
Bedford),  which  was  laid  out  in  1776 
by  John  Lukens,  Surveyor  General, 
on  order  of  the  Proprietor,  John 
Penn.  The  town  site  had  been  one  of 
the  most  important  advance  forts  on 
the  line  of  western  communications 
from  the  time  of  the  expedition  of 
General  Forbes  in  1758  when  he 
pushed  the  great  road  through  to  cap- 
ture Fort  Duquesne.  General  Wash- 
ington had  his  headquarters  in  Bed- 
ford during  the  Whiskey  Rebellion 
in  1794  when  there  were  more  than 
6,000  militiamen  assembled  here  out 
of  12,000  called  to  suppress  the  in- 
surrection. Bedford  saw  the  passing 
of  wagon  trains  either  to  or  coming 
from  Pittsburgh,  also  large  droves  of 


IN  HONOR 


OF  FAITHFUL  SERVICE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 


FOREWORD 


As  an  everlasting  tribute  to  their  long  and  faithful  service 
we,  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
approved  at  our  January  1952  meeting  the  establishment  of 
a Twenty-five  Year  Club  for  those  employes  entitled  to  this 
highly  merited  recognition. 

A gold  lapel  emblem  signifying  membership  in  this  hon- 
orary society  also  was  authorized,  and  those  who  will  wear 
this  coveted  award  for  the  first  time  are  hereinafter  portrayed 
along  with  their  splendid  service  records. 

These  tokens  do  not  adequately  convey  our  grateful  ap- 
preciation for  the  fine  job  they  have  done  through  the  years, 
nor  can  we  find  words  to  express  our  thanks  or  our  affection. 
All  we  can  do  is  hope  that  as  each  individual  mellows  with 
time  he  or  she  will  enjoy  a richer  and  happier  memory  for 
having  helped  contribute  to  a great  and  worthy  cause — our 
wildlife  heritage. 

John  C.  Herman,  Vice  and  Acting  President 


Ross  L.  Leffler 
Col.  Nicholas  Biddle 
G.  I.  Phillips 


Harold  Moltz 
B.  K.  Williams 
Joseph  P.  Willson 


CARL  B.  BENSON 

District  Game  Protector 
Tionesta,  Pennsylvania 
State  Service  33  years 

Served  as  a Game  Protector 
time. 
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YEA. 

ISAAC  C.  BAUMGARDNER 

Superintendent  of  Game  Farm 
Cambridge  Springs,  Pennsylvania 
State  Service  28  years 

Served  respectively  as  a Game  Refuge  Keeper,  Traveling  Gilt 
Protector  and  Game  Protector  from  August  1,  1924  until  Mch 
11,  1945  when  he  was  promoted  to  his  present  position. 


from  December  8,  1919  to  the  present 


LEO  E.  BUSHMAN 


District  Game  Protector 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania 
State  Service  33  years 

Served  as  a Game  Protector  from  February  14,  1920  to  the  {f$fl 


time. 
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1ILBUR  M.  CRAMER 


/sistant  to  Executive  Director 
Cmp  Hill,  Pennsylvania 
S te  Service  38  years 


ved  in  numerous  clerical  positions  and  as  Office  Manager,  Field 
ision  Supervisor  and  Superintendent  of  the  Conservation  School 
n October  30,  1914  to  June  1,  1949  when  he  was  promoted  to 
present  position. 


HAYES  T.  ENGLERT 

Assistant  Chief,  Wildlife  Protection  Division 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
State  Service  30  years 

Served  as  a Game  Refuge  Keeper,  Game  Protector  and  Field  Division 
Supervisor  from  October  15,  1922  until  he  was  promoted  to  his 
present  position  on  July  1,  1949. 


' VID  H.  FRANKLIN 

i ict  Game  Protector 
< onnellsburg,  Pennsylvania 
a Service  29  years 

o thejrf d as  a Game  Refuge  Keeper  from  November  1,  1923  until 
as  promoted  to  his  present  position  on  January  1,  1939. 


^ENNSYLVANl 
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ARTHUR  G.  LOGUE 

Supervisor,  Wildlife  Conservation 
Southcentral  Division 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania 
State  Service  29  years 

Served  as  a Game  Refuge  Keeper,  Assistant  Game  Protector, 
tector,  and  General  Operations  Assistant  from  December  1,  i 
until  September  1,  1949  when  he  was  promoted  to  his  present  ]’s 
tion. 

Leaves  of  absence  from  April  1,  1928  to  August  31,  1928  and  > 
September  1,  1929  to  August  31,  1932. 


LEO  A.  LUTTRINGER,  JR. 

Chief,  Division  of  Conservation  Education 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
State  Service  30  years 

Served  in  numerous  clerical  capacities  from  August  1,  1922  W 
September  1,  1929  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  he  i0‘ 
occupies. 


JOHN  H.  LOHMANN,  JR. 

District  Game  Protector 
Milford,  Pennsylvania 
State  Service  28  years 

Served  as  a Game  Protector  from  November  1,  1924  to  the  present 
time. 
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A.  MACKEY 

id  Land  Draftsman,  Engineering  Unit 
d Utilization  Division 
risburg,  Pennsylvania 
e Service  33  years 

ed  in  this  capacity  since  he  affiliated  with  the  Commission  on 
>ber  21,  1924.  Previous  service  included  nearly  five  years  with 
State  Highway  Department. 


ROSS  G.  METZ 

District  Game  Protector 
Petersburg,  Pennsylvania 
State  Service  25  years 

Served  as  a Game  Refuge  Keeper  from  December  1,  1927  until 
January  1,  1939  when  he  was  promoted  to  his  present  position. 


LROLD  L.  PLASTERER 

ljrvisor,  Bounty  Claims  Section 
ri  life  Protection  Division 
aisburg,  Pennsylvania 
a Service  29  years 

rd  in  several  clerical  positions  and  as  a Trapping  Instructor 
df raveling  Game  Protector  from  January  1,  1924  until  he  was 
o ated  to  his  present  position  on  February  1,  1936. 


I! 
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YEA 

W.  C.  SHAFFER 

Superintendent  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 
Brockway,  Pennsylvania 
State  Service  25  years 

Served  in  numerous  field  and  office  assignments,  including  Tratinj 
Auditor,  Deputy  Executive  Secretary  and  Chief,  Division  of  lav. 
Enforcement  from  January  1,  1931  until  he  was  promoted  t hi 
present  position  on  September  16,  1949. 

Served  as  a Deputy  Game  Protector  and  per  diem  employe  n 
September  17,  1926  to  December  31,  1930. 


MORRIS  E.  SHERMAN 

Supervisor,  Wildlife  Conservation 
Northcentral  Division 
Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 
State  Service  37  years 

Served  as  a Game  Protector  from  October  25,  1919  to  August  1, 
1922  when  he  was  promoted  to  his  present  position. 

Previously  served  four  years  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police. 


NELSON  E.  SLAYBAUGH 

Chief,  Division  of  Accounting  and  Service 
New  Cumberland,  Pennsylvania 
State  Service  32  years 

Served  in  various  clerical  and  accounting  positions  from  Noynpa 
11,  1920  until  June  16,  1929,  when  he  was  promoted  to  his  pstr 
position  which  also  includes  the  duties  of  comptroller. 


RIE  SMITH 

irict  Game  Protector 
).  #1,  Amaranth,  Pennsylvania 
Service  25  years 

i;d  as  a Game  Refuge  Keeper  from  October  1,  1927  to  January 
'39  when  he  was  promoted  to  his  present  position. 


JOHN  R.  SPAHR 

District  Game  Protector 

R.  D.  # 2,  Gardners,  Pennsylvania 

State  Service  32  years 

Served  as  a Game  Refuge  Keeper  from  March  3,  1921  to  January 
1,  1939  when  he  was  promoted  to  his  present  position. 


HRLES  C.  F.  STAMBAUGH 

hf  Clerk,  Wildlife  Protection  Division 
« tanicsburg,  Pennsylvania 
a Service  29  years 

rd  in  numerous  clerical  capacities  from  January  16,  1924  until 
1 17,  1950  when  he  was  promoted  to  his  present  position. 


^PENN  SYLVAN/ 
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VERNOR  T.  WARFEL 

Superintendent  of  Game  Farm 
R.  D.  # 1,  Schwenksville,  Pennsylvania 
State  Service  26  years 

Served  as  a Game  Refuge  Keeper  from  December  1,  19 
December  17,  1931,  when  he  was  promoted  to  his  present  poior 
Deputy  Game  Protector  and  part-time  employe  from  Octob  2t 
1920  to  November  20,  1926. 


BRUCE  P.  YEAGER 

District  Game  Protector 
Northumberland,  Pennsylvania 
State  Service  28  years 

Served  as  a Game  Protector  from  May  1,  1924  to  the  present  time. 


W.  C.  ACHEY  (retired) 

Former  District  Game  Protector 
Weatherly,  Pennsylvania 
State  Service  25  years 

Served  as  a Game  Protector  from  June  1,  1924  until  he  ret  :o 
November  11,  1949. 
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! RLES  B.  BAUM  (retired) 

i ir  Special  Investigator 
iburg,  Pennsylvania 
Service  32  years 

as  a Game  Protector  and  Traveling  Game  Protector  from 
iber  1,  1911  to  June  30,  1930  when  he  was  promoted  Special 
gator.  He  retired  May  21,  1943. 


W.  GARD  CONKLIN  (retired) 

Former  Director,  Administration  Bureau 
Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania 
State  Service  44  years 

Served  as  a Supervisor  and  Draftsman  from  April  4,  1920  to  July 
1,  1922  when  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  old  Division  of  Game 
Refuges  and  Lands  which  position  he  held  until  September  1,  1946 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Director  of  Administra- 
tion. He  retired  August  1,  1949. 

Mr.  Conklin  had  almost  15  years  additional  service  with  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters. 


N W.  FENTON  (retired) 

er  Game  Refuge  Keeper 
j,  Pennsylvania 
Service  27  years 

J as  a Game  Refuge  Keeper  from  October  1,  1911  until  he 
1 on  September  30,  1938. 


EDWARD  SHAW  (retired) 

Former  District  Game  Protector 
Leeper,  Pennsylvania 
State  Service  29  years 

Served  as  a Game  Refuge  Keeper  from  October  16,  l'O 
September  1,  1933  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  ofias 
Protector. 

He  retired  January  31,  1950  because  of  his  health. 


JOHN  J.  SLAUTTERBACK  (retired) 

Former  Land  Agent 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
State  Service  26  years 

Served  respectively  as  a Game  Protector,  Traveling  Game  Protector, 
Chief  of  the  one-time  Bureau  of  Vermin  Control  from  June  1,  1915 
until  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Commission,  January  1,  1929.  He  left  the  service  June  30,  1931  for 
another  position  but  returned  on  May  16,  1939  as  a Game  Land 
Technician  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  he  retired  July  21,  1949. 
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cattle,  turkeys  and  hogs.  Still  later 
it  saw  long  streams  of  Conestoga 
wagons  going  westward  to  further  ad- 
vance the  frontier.  Bedford  Springs 
has  long  been  known  as  a health  and 
summer  resort  because  of  the  bene- 
ficial medicinal  values  of  waters  from 
numerous  springs,  which  were  known 
as  early  as  1823.  President  James 
Buchanan  came  here  for  16  years 
previous  to  his  election  and  later  had 
the  “Summer  White  House”  at  the 
spot. 

Recreation — Fishing 
Fishable  waters  (name  of  stream  or 
lake,  fish  stocked,  location  and  length 
or  area  of  stocked  waters)  include: 
Beaver  Creek,  brook  trout,  Loysburg, 
6 miles;  Bobs  Creek,  brown  trout, 
Pavia,  7 miles;  Cove  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Charlesville,  12  miles;  Earnest 
Run,  brown  trout,  Bedford,  2 miles; 
Flintstone  Creek,  brook  trout,  Mary- 
land State  Line,  5 miles;  Imlertown 
Run,  brown  trout,  Bedford,  2 miles; 
Koon  Lake,  rainbow  trout,  Center- 
ville, 268  acres;  Maple  Run,  brook 
trout,  Yellow  Creek,  3 miles;  Potter 
Creek,  brook  trout,  Waterside,  4 
miles;  Ravers  Run,  brook  trout,  Sax- 
ton, 3 miles;  Raystown  Branch,  Jun- 
iata River,  brown  trout,  Bedford,  18 
miles;  Replogle  Dam,  rainbow  trout, 
Woodbury,  7 acres;  Shermans  Valley 


Run,  brown  trout,  Hopewell,  5 miles; 
Shobers  Run,  brown  trout,  Bedford, 
8 miles;  Three  Springs  Creek,  brook 
trout,  New  Enterprise,  3 miles;  Wills 
Creek,  brown  trout,  Hyndman,  3 
miles;  Yellow  Creek,  brook,  brown 
and  rainbow  trout,  Loysburg,  18 
miles;  Bobs  Creek,  black  bass,  Pavia, 
7 miles;  Dunning  Creek,  black  bass, 
Cessna,  14  miles;  Gordon  Lake,  black 
bass,  Bedford  Valley,  275  acres;  Rays- 
town Branch,  Juniata  River,  black 
bass,  Everett,  40  miles;  and  Wills 
Creek,  black  bass,  Hyndman,  9 miles. 

Recreation — Hunting 

Bedford  County  affords  a wide  va- 
riety of  hunting  with  its  diversity  of 
farmland  and  forest.  Small  game 
hunting  is  generally  good  while  deer, 
wild  turkey,  and  a few  bears  are 
found  throughout  the  forested  areas. 

State  Game  Lands  include:  Num- 
ber 26,  totaling  9,228  acres  near 
Pavia;  Number  41,  totaling  1,568 
acres  near  Woodbury;  Number  48, 
totaling  7,249  acres  near  Patience; 
Number  49,  comprising  5,131  acres 
near  Inglesmith;  Number  73,  cover- 
ing 15,355  acres  near  New  Enterprise; 
Number  97,  totaling  5,947  acres  near 
Rainsburg;  and  Number  104,  com- 
prising 5,1 1 1 acres  near  Fossilville. 

. . . The  End 


Photo  Penna.  State  Dept,  of  Commerce 
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COMBAT  from  page  30 

rivals  showed  them  standing  with 
heads  down  and  with  their  lithe  legs 
braced.  They  were  about  six  feet 
apart,  each  one  evidently  studying  his 
opponent  for  an  opening.  On  the 
edge  of  the  arena  stood  a beautiful 
doe— the  innocent  cause  of  all  this 
trouble. 

The  two  bucks  approached  each 
other  slowly,  lolling  their  heads  from 
side  to  side,  their  polished  antlers 
gleaming  in  the  light  of  dawn.  Now, 
with  a sudden  agile  spring,  each  was 
at  the  other.  Their  horns  clashed  to- 
gether. But  their  antlers  acted  de- 
fensively as  well  as  offensively.  For 
each  they  were  sword  and  shield.  As 
I watched  the  duel,  fascinated,  it 
appeared  that  the  goal  of  the  game 
was  for  one  stag  to  push  his  rival  off 
balance  and,  having  gained  this  ad- 
vantage, to  rush  his  adversary  off  the 
field  by  thrusts  in  the  flank. 

Round  and  round  they  turned, 
now  slowly,  now  with  a swift  spin- 
ning movement.  Finally  one  buck 
was  forced  to  his  knees  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  the  other.  Then  he  was 
forced  backward.  Suddenly  he  jerked 
himself  up  and  whirled  away.  His 
antagonist  did  not  follow  him.  The 
loser  appeared  in  no  panic.  After  he 
had  left  the  arena,  he  fell  into  an 
easy,  rather  nonchalant  walk,  which 
took  him  into  the  dewy  shadows  of 
the  woods.  The  victor  joined  the  doe, 
and  she  submissively  accompanied 
him  into  the  same  sanctuary. 

An  animal  never  fights  except  for 
life,  whether  it  be  for  its  own  im- 
mediate existence,  or  for  that  of  its 
offspring.  Love-rivalry,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, ought  to  be  considered  a 
phase  of  self-preservation  in  that  it 
is  an  instinct  for  the  continuance 
of  the  race.  All  animal  combats  are 
over  essentials. 

On  the  other  hand,  human  beings 
fight  for  myriads  of  petty  reasons, 
which  would  be  no  reasons  at  all  in 
a state  of  nature;  for  money,  for 
power,  for  social  prestige,  for  all 


kinds  of  artificial  superiority.  Men 
fight  also  with  a spirit  of  premedi- 
tated vengeance,  which  does  not  seem 
to  exist  among  the  children  of 
nature. 


In  general,  all  wild  things  live  a 
tranquil  communal  life,  commend- 
able in  its  serenity  and  tolerance. 
The  real  reasons  why  animals  fight 
are  never  artificial.  They  are  incident 
to  the  maintenance  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  great  system  of  life  it- 
self. 


. . . The  End. 


THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

* * * 

Unlike  most  fish,  the  mackerel  has 
no  air  bladder  to  give  him  buoyancy. 
Nature  has  equipped  him  with  strong 
muscles  along  his  spinal  column  so 
he  can  tuck  his  fins  in  close  to  his 
body  so  as  to  swim  with  a minimum 
of  effort. 

The  great  brown  Monarch  butter- 
fly secretes  an  acid  fluid  which  is  dis- 
tasteful to  birds,  making  it  immune 

from  their  attacks. 

# # * 

The  ant  has  two  stomachs.  One  he 
uses  for  himself.  In  the  other,  he 
stores  food  which  is  to  be  shared  with 
other  ants  in  the  nest. 

# * * 

Homing  pigeons  have  been  known 
to  carry  messages  over  800  miles— 
despite  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
protected  from  hunters  for  many 
years,  the  quail  in  Ohio  are  at  their 
lowest  population  point  in  history. 

# # # 

One  pinch  of  snuff  will  kill  a fish 
or  snake  almost  instantly  and  will 
anesthetize  a turtle  for  several  hours. 
* * # 

The  humming  bird  makes  up  to 
200  wing  strokes  per  second,  while 
the  wild  duck  makes  only  eight. 

# # # 

Male  ants  live  but  a short  time  in 
adult  state— the  workers  exist  only  a 
few  months— average  life  of  a queen 
ant  is  twelve  months. 
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what  has  the  smell  of  this  unmention- 
able insect  to  do  with  Chinchilla 
fur,  the  luxury  fur  of  the  future? 
Just  this— the  name  Chinchilla  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Spanish 
word  “cinche,”  meaning  bedbug,  be- 
cause of  the  odd  odor  given  off  by  the 
Chinchilla  when  it  is  angry  or  other- 
wise physiologically  upset. 

Chinchillas  were  first  imported 
from  South  America  into  the  United 
States  by  Mathias  F.  Chapman  in 
1923.  At  that  time  eleven  of  the  little 
soft-furred  rodents  were  brought  into 

Although  the  first  American  experiments  with  Chinchillas  were  begun  in  1905,  today 
less  than  200,000  of  these  little  animals  are  known  to  exist. 


cjCuxury 

oj?  the  ^J'uture 

By  Dr.  Leon  Augustus  Hausman 

Only  a zoologist  may  claim  to 
know  how  a bedbug  smells  with- 
out losing  his  social  position!  But 
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-CUTICLE 
- CORTEX 
-MEDULLA 

-PIGMENT  GRANULES 
AND  PUSI 


SHAFT  OF 
THE  HAIR 


INNER  ROOT  SHEATH  CUTICLE 
INNER  ROOT  SHEATH 
OUTER  ROOT  SHEATH 

HYALINE  MEMBRANE 
CONNECTIVE  TISSUE 
CIRCULAR  FIBRE 
LONGITUDINAL  FIBRE 


PAPILLA 


REGION  OF  HAIR-SHAFT 
GENERATIVE  CELLS 

REGION  OF  ROOT-SHEATH 
GENERATIVE  CELTS 


PAPILLARY  BLOOD  VESSEL 


Fig  1.  A drawing  by  the  author  showing  tjie  longitudinal  section  of  a mammal  hair 
shaft,  as  it  appears  under  the  microscope. 


southern  California  as  a source  of 
commercial  fur  and  to  produce  ranch- 
raised  animals.  Canadian  breeders 
had  first  experimented  with  Chin- 
chillas as  early  as  1887  and  the  first 
American  experiments  were  begun  in 
1905.  But  today,  less  than  200,000 
Chinchillas  are  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence and  of  these,  about  seventy-five 
percent  are  recorded  in  the  registry 
of  the  National  Chinchilla  Breeders 
of  America,  an  association  founded 
in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1938. 


There  are  two  species  of  Chin- 
chilla: Chinchilla  lanigera  and  Chin- 
chilla brevicauda.  The  latter  species, 
slightly  the  larger  with  a shorter  tail, 
smaller  ears,  heavier,  chunkier  body, 
and  a lower  birth-rate,  is  the  prin- 
cipal species  domestically  bred  in 
South  America  today.  Chinchilla 
lanigera,  the  species  chiefly  bred  in 
the  United  States  now,  is  found  in 
the  Andes  Mountains  of  Peru  and 
Chile  at  an  altitude  of  from  8,000 
to  12,000  feet.  Here  the  animals  live 
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Ei g.  2.  Hair  of  chinchilla  and  rabbit 
under  microscope. 

1.  Chinchilla,  basal  third  of  shaft. 

2.  Chinchilla,  midway  of  hair  shaft. 

3.  Chinchilla,  distal  portion  of  small 
shaft. 

4.  Rabbit,  midway  of  hair  shaft. 

.3.  Chinchilla,  medulla  and  pigment 
in  blade  portion. 


a burrowing  iile  in  colonies  among  developed  an  astonishingly  thick,  soft 
the  loose  slide  rocks  at  timber-line  fur  on  the  little  rodents  as  protection 
and  above,  almost  but  not  quite  in  against  the  intense  cold.  Chinchillas 
the  zone  of  perpetual  snow.  Life  for  feed  almost  exclusively  on  vegetation 

long  periods  among  such  rigorous  —roots,  rootstocks  and  underground 

conditions  of  temperature  has  stems,  bulbs  and  similar  subter- 
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raneous  plant  tissues.  These  they  dig 
up  with  their  powerful  forepaws, 
feeding  mostly  during  the  hours  of 
morning  and  evening  twilight.  They 
produce,  in  nature,  two  litters  a year 
with  about  five  or  six  young  in  each 
litter. 

Chinchillas  might  be  described  as 
short,  fat  squirrels.  Their  legs  are  of 
almost  equal  length;  their  ears  round- 
ish, large  and  flesh-colored;  their  tail 
soft  and  bushy.  The  whole  creature 
is  roughly  nine  to  thirteen  inches  in 
length  and  weighs  from  sixteen  to 
thirty  ounces.  Their  excessively  thick, 
soft,  pearly-gray  fur  has  been  the 
chief  luxury  fur  for  many  years.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  said  that  it  was 
known  and  highly  prized  by  the  Incas 
long  before  the  period  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  Peru.  So  soft  is  the  fur 
that  a common  saying  goes,  “You 
can’t  feel  Chinchilla  fur.”  It  is  in- 
deed almost  like  passing  one’s  hand 
through  a soft,  gray  mist!  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  fabulous  fur 
wears  well,  even  though  the  in- 
dividual hairs  are  among  the  weakest 
and  most  friable  of  all  mammal  hair. 

Chinchilla  fur  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  Chinchilla  cloth.  The  cloth  is 
not  derived  from  Chinchillas  but  is  a 
fabric  commonly  woven  from  wool, 
or  from  a wool  and  cotton  mixture, 
which  by  special  machinery  is  plucked 
and  rubbed-up  into  a multitude  of 
minute  soft  tufts.  These  give  the  face 
of  the  fabric  a very  soft,  delicate 
fluffy  surface. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  the 
individual  hairs  (or  hair-shafts)  of 
the  Chinchilla  are  solid  rods,  not 
hollow  ones  like  the  hairs  of  some 
other  mammals.  This  is  incorrect. 
Chinchilla  hair-shafts,  like  nearly  all 
typical  mammal  hair-shafts,  contain 
a central,  partially  hollow  pith  like 
portion,  known  as  the  medulla  or 
medullary  column.  This  typical  mam- 
malian hair  structure  is  shown  in 
Figure  I. 

The  medulla,  which  might  be 
likened  to  the  pith  of  a plant  stem. 


is  built  up  at  the  distal  end  of  the 
papilla  which  lies  in  the  base  of  the 
hair  follicle.  Under  the  microscope, 
the  medulla  in  the  hair  of  some  mam- 
mals appears  as  a solid  black  rod;  in 
others  as  a series  of  round,  oval, 
squarish,  or  lenticular  chambers  with 
masses  of  pigment  matter  often  inter- 
spersed. In  a few  mammals,  like  the 
bat,  the  medulla  is  lacking.  In  the 
Chinchilla,  as  shown  in  Figure  II, 
the  medulla  consists  of  separate  cham- 
bers with  interspersed  pigment  ma- 
terial. This  type  of  medulla  is  known 
as  the  discontinuous  type  and  is  very 
common  in  mammal  hairs  whose 
diameters  range  roughly  from  25 
microns  or  so  down  to  eight  or  nine 
microns.  Chinchilla  hair-shafts  are 
classified  about  in  the  middle  of  this 
range.  This  discontinuous  type  of 
medulla,  especially  where  the  medul- 
lary chambers  are  large,  renders  the 
hair-shafts  weak  and  easily  broken  or 
frayed.  Thus,  the  hair-shafts  of  the 
Chinchilla  are  rated  at  about  12  to 
17  in  the  scale  of  fur  durability.  Ot- 
ter hair,  with  almost  no  medulla,  is 
rated  at  100.  Some  common  furs  and 
their  wear-ratings  are:  Otter— 100; 

Beaver— 90;  Seal— 80;  Mink— 70;  Fox 
—40;  Squirrel— 25;  Ermine— 25;  Chin- 
chilla— 15;  Rabbit  or  Hare— 5 to  8; 
and  Mole  7. 

What  gives  the  Chinchilla  fur  its 
relatively  good  durability  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  hairs  for  a given 
area  of  skin  to  withstand  the  wearing 
away  process  than  is  the  case  with 
other  furbearers.  The  skin  of  the 
Chinchilla  is  full  of  little  brushes  of 
hair.  In  other  words,  the  skin  is  un- 
usually thickly  beset  with  hair-follicles 
and  each  of  these,  unlike  those  found 
in  most  mammals,  produces  from  60 
to  90  hair-shafts.  Since  there  are  so 
many  individual  hairs  in  the  skin, 
many  of  these  can  break  off  and  fall 
away  year  after  year  without  any  per- 
ceptible effect  in  the  appearance  or 
feel  of  the  fur.  In  short,  Chinchilla 
fur  wears  well. 


. . The  End. 


ONE  Saturday  morning  shortly  before  Christmas,  Billy  and  Jane  took 
a long  walk  in  the  woods.  They  walked  along  a well-worn  path  that 
had  been  so  familiar  to  them  all  summer  long. 

I hey  remembered  the  birds  that  sang  along  this  path:  ovenbirds,  red- 
eyed vireos,  scarlet  tanagers,  wood  thrushes  and  redstarts.  They  remembered 
the  droning  of  the  cicada  and  the  buzz  and  hum  of  other  insects.  A chip- 
munk had  squealed  as  it  crossed  their  path  one  August  afternoon.  Flowers 
were  everywhere. 

But  this  December  morning,  it  was  different.  Billy  and  Jane  noticed  in- 
stantly the  silence  of  the  woods.  If  they  had  not  known  differently,  they  might 
have  thought  that  everything  was  dead.  But  they  knew  that  winter  was  a 
time  of  rest  and  a time  of  sleep. 

Some  things  were  gone.  Many  of  the  birds  had  migrated  south.  Some  of 
the  insects  had  died  at  the  end  of  their  short  lives.  A few  of  the  animals 
were  still  active.  But  what  about  the  rest? 

They  have  entered  what  the  Indians  once  called  “The  Long  Sleep.”  We 
call  it  hibernation.  It  is  something  between  sleep  and  death;  a frozen  slumber; 
nature’s  way  of  bringing  her  less  hardy  creatures  through  the  cold  winter 
and  into  another  spring  with  its  warming  sunshine. 


Outdoor  O^ids 
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11  Billy  and  Jane  could  have  looked  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  ponds,  they  would  have  found  many, 
many  creatures  that  are  alive  yet  dead  as  far  as  knowing  what  is  going  on 
around  them. 


How  soundly  these  creatures  sleep  and  how  deep  they  go  into  this  strange 
world  of  hibernation  depends  upon  the  individual.  Bats  that  hang  head- 
downward  in  caves  and  attics  are  among  the  deepest  sleepers.  The  bodies  of 
frogs  hidden  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  ponds  are  often  frozen  stiff,  yet, 
there  remains  in  the  frozen  bodies  a spark  of  life  that  will  awaken  with  the 
coming  of  spring. 

Among  the  mammals,  none  sleeps  more  soundly  than  the  groundhog. 
Deep  in  its  burrow  beneath  the  frost  line,  this  warm-blooded  animal,  whose 
normal  body  temperature  in  summer  is  close  to  100  degrees  (a  human  be- 
ing’s body  temperature  normally  is  98.5)  now  slumbers  away  with  its  body 
temperature  near  the  freezing  mark.  Breathing  is  slowed  to  as  little  as  once 
every  five  minutes. 

Bears,  skunks,  raccoons  and  chipmunks  hibernate  too,  but  not  all  the 
same.  Pennsylvania’s  black  bear  will  hollow  out  for  itself  a bed  beneath  a 
log  or  in  an  old  stump  and  here  it  will  sleep  away  the  coldest  days  and  nights. 
Warmer  weather  sends  it  out,  but  a sudden  cold  spell  will  send  it  back  to 
hibernation  again. 

Thus  nature  cares  for  its  own.  Spring  will  transform  all  these  things 
into  more  active  creatures  and  once  again  the  woods  will  team  with  life 
as  Billy  and  Jane  walk  down  the  familiar  path. 

. . . The  End. 


THE  RACCOON 

Raccy  the  ’coon  is  as  smart  as  he  looks; 

He  wears  a black  mask  like  numerous  crooks 
The  nests  of  birds  he  likes  to  rob, 

With  sweet  corn  and  hen  eggs  he  often  plays  hob. 

But  he  is  clean  and  considered  good  to  eat, 

’Cause  his  menu  ranges  from  berries  to  meat. 

—Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 
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THE  first  morning  of  our  first 
special  archery  season  for  bucks, 
dawned  clear  and  frosty  in  Forest 
County,  and  we  were  soon  in  the 
woods  ready  for  the  9:00  o’clock 
starting  time.  Art  Wilson  and  I had 
camped  over  the  weekend  and  en- 
joyed the  gorgeous  autumn  colors  in 
the  woods,  along  with  doing  a little 
reconnaissance  work,  trying  to  locate 
the  strongholds  of  some  of  the  wily 
bucks. 

We  had  been  out  only  a short  time 
when  a mammoth  “rocking  chair” 
buck  bounded  out  of  his  bed  not 
more  than  forty  yards  ahead  of  me. 
His  skill  at  keeping  trees  between  us 
indicated  his  years  of  experience 
were  not  in  vain.  He  was  undoubtedly 
the  biggest  buck  I had  ever  seen  dur- 
ing my  fifteen  years  of  bow  hunting 
in  this  territory,  and  if  was  heart- 
breaking not  to  get  a shot  at  him. 
Hard  as  I tried  to  stalk  him  though, 
I never  came  upon  him  again. 

Later,  going  over  the  ridge  I dis- 
covered another  buck  standing  about 
seventy-five  yards  away,  but  with  too 
much  brush  between  us  to  try  a shot. 
While  something  behind  him,  and  off 
to  my  right,  kept  attracting  his  atten- 
tion, I stood  behind  a large  tree,  hop- 
ing he  would  come  nearer  so  I could 
take  a shot.  I could  tell  he  was  not 
the  same  one  I had  seen  before,  for 
he  was  a lighter  color  and  did  not 
have  as  large  a rack.  After  a few 
minutes  he  broke  and  ran  down  the 
hill' and  away  from  me  without  my 
getting  a shot. 


Going  on  across  the  valley  and 
up  the  next  ridge,  I worked  slowly 
down  the  other  side.  By  this  time  the 
sun  was  getting  quite  warm  and  oc- 
casionally a gust  of  wind  rustled  the 
trees  and  gave  me  a chance  to  move 
some  distance  without  the  noise  of 
my  walking  being  so  noticeable.  In 
spite  of  this  advantage  I put  up 
several  does  and  young  deer  that 
bounded  down  over  the  side  of  the 
ridge.  Soon  I saw  a deer  about  a hun- 
dred yards  ahead  of  me,  slowly  mov-  ■: 
ing  along  in  the  same  direction  I was 
going.  I could  not  see  it  well  enough 
to  tell  if  it  was  a buck  or  not.  It  ap- 
parently did  not  know  of  my  pres- 
ence, so  I tried  to  overtake  it  by  mov- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible  from  be- 
hind one  tree  to  the  next.  When  I 
had  come  to  about  the  place  where  j 
I had  first  seen  the  deer,  I looked  all 
around  and  could  not  see  it  anywhere. 
Moving  cautiously  along  trying  to 
find  it  again,  I soon  heard  a loud 
snort  down  over  the  edge  of  the  ridge 
to  my  left,  but  out  of  sight,  and  knew 
where  my  deer  had  gone. 

As  I was  nearing  the  point  of  the 
ridge  by  that  time,  I thought  this 
snort  would  likely  alert  any  other  ! 
deer  that  might  be  on  the  ridge,  and 
that  my  chances  there  were  about 
finished  for  that  day.  I continued  on 
however,  and  had  gone  only  a short 
distance  when  suddenly  a buck 
popped  up  out  of  his  bed  quite  a 
distance  ahead  of  me,  but  instead  of 
dashing  away  he  stood  where  he  got 
up  and  looked  directly  toward  me. 
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The  trees  were  very  thick  between  us, 
but  there  was  a little  slit  through 
them  that  by  a chance  in  a million, 
I might  get  an  arrow  through.  I 
slowly  came  to  full  draw  and  still  the 
buck  stood  staring  in  my  direction. 
Loosing  the  arrow,  it  sped  silently 
down  this  narrow  opening,  without 
touching  a twig  or  slapping  a tree, 
perfectly  in  line  with  the  buck.  I 
feared  it  was  a little  high,  trying  to 
get  over  some  brush  across  the  open- 
ing. The  deer  whirled  and  dashed 
away  with  no  evidence  of  having 
been  hit.  Even  so  I felt  highly  satis- 
fied at  being  able  to  get  an  arrow 
through  such  a narrow  opening,  for 
such  a long  distance.  Stepping  it  olf, 
I went  down  to  recover  the  arrow. 
The  bed  where  he  lay,  was  easily 
found  and  was  sixty-eight  yards  from 
where  I shot.  I continued  on  the  line 
of  the  arrow  for  several  yards,  but 
it  did  not  show  up  in  spite  of  there 
being  little  on  the  ground  to  hide 
it.  At  that  distance  it  should  have 
stuck  in  the  ground  at  sufficient  angle 
to  be  easily  visible.  When  I had  gone 


beyond  where  I knew  it  should  strike, 
and  still  found  no  arrow,  I looked 
around  to  see  if  it  had  struck  some- 
thing and  I had  not  heard  it.  There 
about  ten  feet  away  lay  my  arrow, 
and  stepping  over  to  pick  it  up,  I 
immediately  saw  that  it 'was  only  the 
feathered  end  of  the  arrow  and  the 
broken  end  of  the  shaft  was  covered 
with  blood.  I knew  then  it  was  a hit 
and  that  I likely  had  a buck. 

To  give  him  time  to  lie  down  and 
die  or  get  too  weak  to  run,  I waited 
a half  hour  or  so  before  taking  up 
the  trail.  To  help  pass  those  anxious 
moments  away,  I went  back  and 
photographed  the  bed,  with  the 
camera  that  I always  carry  for  just 
such  occasions.  I rechecked  the  dis- 
tance of  the  shot  and  returned  to 
where  I had  found  the  arrow.  Look- 
ing around  to  pick  up  the  trail  of 
blood  specks  on  the  leaves  and  be 
able  to  tell  which  way  he  went,  I 
discovered  they  were  not  hard  to  find. 
After  following  them  a few  yards,  the 
spots  were  getting  larger.  To  enable 
me  to  find  the  trail  again,  should  I 
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lose  it,  I took  my  knife  to  blaze  a 
little  sapling.  In  so  doing  I took  a 
look  around,  and  to  my  surprise 
there  not  thirty  yards  away,  lay  my 
buck  stone  dead.  Again  I looked  at 
my  watch  and  it  was  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  since  he  was  shot,  and  he 
was  only  sixty-three  yards  from  the 
bed.  The  arrow  had  entered  approxi- 
mately the  middle  of  his  back,  to  the 
left  of  the  spine,  and  had  angled  back 
under  the  spine  with  fourteen  inches 
penetration. 

Practically  all  the  equipment  I 
used  was  of  my  own  make,  for  I 
have  been  enjoying  making,  as  well 
as  using  it  for  some  twenty  odd  years. 
Strangely  the  bow  was  one  of  the  old- 
est of  the  many  I have  to  select  from, 
and  is  the  same  one  with  which  I 
took  a black  bear  in  the  same  terri- 


tory, several  years  ago.  It  is  a straight 
end,  self,  osage  with  about  sixty 
pounds  weight  at  twenty-eight  inches. 
The  arrow  was  a self,  port  oxford 
cedar  shaft,  with  a two-blade  broad- 
head  of  my  own  make. 

The  buck  was  an  eight  point  and 
weighed  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds 
hog  dressed.  He  was  the  first  one  I 
have  taken  in  my  fifteen  years  of 
hunting.  I have  never  felt  that  the 
real  measure  of  the  success  of  a hunt, 
can  be  taken  from  the  game  brought 
home,  but  in  the  thrill  and  enjoy- 
ment of  hunting  with  the  bow,  giv- 
ing the  game  a little  more  than  a 
fair  chance,  and  it  makes  a mighty 
good  excuse  to  get  out  in  the  woods 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year.  So— for 
real  thrills,  it’s  bow  hunting  for  me. 

. . . The  End. 


Washington  Sportsmen  Evaluate  Deer  Management 

Long  worried  about  the  effects  of  a “buck  law”  on  Washington’s  deer 
herds,  the  Whitman  County  Sportsmen’s  Association  last  spring  appointed 
a committee  to  determine  the  advisability  of  supporting  the  usual  policy 
of  shooting  only  buck  deer,  according  to  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute. 

Answers  from  16  states  to  a questionnaire  revealed  much  interesting  in- 
formation. Those  that  restrict  hunting  to  buck  deer  reported  only  11 
per  cent  of  their  herds  were  harvested  annually,  and  only  23  per  cent  of 
the  hunters  were  successful.  In  contrast,  states  that  permit  shooting  deer 
of  either  sex  experienced  herd  reductions  of  26  per  cent,  and  45  per  cent 
of  their  hunters  were  successful. 

Strict  adherence  to  the  buck  law  is  useful  for  increasing  the  number 
of  deer  in  a depleted  herd.  If  the  number  of  animals  is  great  enough 
to  destroy  their  winter  food  supply,  however,  harvest  of  antlered  deer  alone 
will  do  little  to  reduce  the  herd.  Because  an  overpopulation  depletes  its 
own  food  sources,  the  animals  fall,  not  to  the  hunter,  but  to  starvation 
and  disease.  Kaibab  Plateau  in  northern  Arizona  is  an  example  of  what 
happens  to  a deer  herd  if  it  is  permitted  to  expand  and  overbrowse  its 
range.  Prolonged  application  of  the  buck  law  and  predator  control  gave 
impetus  to  a tremendous  increase  of  deer,  which  browsed  all  of  the  avail- 
able food;  in  the  winters  of  1924  and  1925  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the 
animals  starved  to  death.  The  range  still  remains  in  poor  condition  and 
supports  relatively  few  deer. 

Various  game  departments  have  tested  many  schemes  to  balance  the 
number  of  deer  with  natural  food  supply.  Increased  buck  kill,  winter 
feeding,  trapping,  and  removing  deer  to  other  ranges,  capturing  fawns 
for  release  in  understocked  areas,  and  planting  winter  food  have  been  un- 
satisfactory. The  only  practical  and  economical  method  that  has  been 
found  to  maintain  stable,  healthy  herds  of  deer  in  equilibrium  with 
natural  food  supplies  is  to  harvest  doe  as  well  as  buck.  The  com- 
mittee believes  “it  is  far  better  to  somewhat  overharvest  a population  of 
deer  than  to  permit  the  deer  to  exceed  the  range  capacity”  Deer  have  a 
rapid  rate  of  recovery,  but  it  takes  many  years  before  the  range  vegetation, 
once  depleted,  is  able  to  support  a good  number  of  deer. 
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By  James  M.  Walk 


The  following  is  written  in  order 
to  get  more  rabbit  hunters  interested 
in  helping  to  make  the  rabbit— the 
most  hunted  and  most  used  animal 
for  the  training  of  rabbit  hounds, 
both  pedigreed  beagles  and  just  plain 
rabbit  hounds— in  our  state  and  many 
adjoining  states  more  plentiful. 

I have  been  closely  associated  with 
the  rabbit  stocking  program  of  the 
Palmerton  Rod  and  Gun  Club  Inc. 


for  the  past  sixteen  years.  After  help- 
ing stock  several  thousand  rabbits  in 
these  past  years,  I have  become  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  it  is  of  no 
use  to  stock  rabbits  where  there  are 
none  naturally,  unless  the  proper 
food  and  cover  are  first  provided. 

The  common  cry  is,  “Why  aren’t 
rabbits  stocked  at  such  and  such  a 
place?”  “There  were  rabbits  three 
years  ago  but  they  are  all  shot  out.” 
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Here  we  have  the  age  old  complaint 
of  the  unthinking  and  more  often, 
the  inexperienced  hunter,  who 
simply  does  not  look  for  or  refuses 
to  see  the  reasons  why  there  are  no 
rabbits  where  once  they  were  plen- 
tiful. 

There  are  a number  of  good,  logi- 
cal reasons,  usually  apparent  to  the 
for  them.  We  all  know  that  years 
ago  our  state  was  heavily  lumbered 
off,  thus  giving  large  areas  of  brush 
piles  and  second  growth  timber  with 
brier  patches,  the  best  when  it  comes 
to  all  year  rabbit  habitat.  Today 
these  large  areas  are  grown  up  tracts 
of  forest  with  bare  forest  floors  and 
no  winter  cover  or  food  for  the 
rabbit. 

Then  too,  the  trend  of  a good  num- 
ber of  people  building  in  our  rural 
districts  takes  thousands  of  acres  of 
fair  rabbit  territory  yearly.  These 
factors  coupled  with  the  increased 
number  of  hunters,  often  cause  me 
to  wonder  at  the  astonishing  num- 
ber of  rabbits  still  present  in  our 
state  today. 

The  common  cry  is,  “I  know  of  a 
cut-over  patch  which  has  only  a few 
rabbits.”  This  is  true  but  these  peo- 
ple forget  that  probably  50  or  a 100 


others  also  know  of  that  tract  and 
hunt  it.  Let  me  give  an  example. 
About  five  years  ago,  a fifty  acre  tract 
was  cut-over  near  Palmerton,  Pa., 
that  had  been  decreasing  in  rabbit 
population  before  the  time  of  cut- 
ting due  to  the  lack  of  food  and 
cover.  The  following  fall  our  club 
stocked  two  dozen  rabbits  in  this  cut- 
over land  and  the  Bowmanstown 
Club  also  stocked  two  dozen  rabbits 
on  the  same  area.  Result?  Plenty  of 
rabbits  to  train  our  dogs  on  during 
that  fall.  Then  the  hunting  season 
came  and  did  that  plot  ever  get 
hunted  to  death!  I personally  know 
of  six  different  groups  which  hunted 
it  the  first  day  of  the  season.  There 
were  undoubtedly  more  of  whom  I 
had  no  knowledge.  This  hunting 
pressure  continued,  it  being  a com- 
mon thing  to  have  from  two  to  four 
groups  hunting  this  area  at  the  same 
time. 

This  tract  of  land  was  again 
stocked  by  both  clubs  after  the  hunt- 
ing season,  and  again  produced  a 
good  crop  of  rabbits.  This  continued 
for  several  years,  but  now,  going  on 
its  sixth  year  since  the  time  of  cut- 
ting, it  is  gradually  producing  a 
smaller  rabbit  crop  each  year. 
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WHY?  Here  are  some  of  the 
reasons  as  I see  them.  The  first  two 
years,  the  brush  piles  were  large  and 
loose  enough  for  rabbits  to  get  under 
them.  The  first  year  the  rabbits 
could  even  live  off  of  the  bark  and 
buds  when  heavy  snow  occurred.  The 
second  year  the  small  shoots  from  the 
stumps  of  maple,  sassafras,  etc.,  pro- 
vided the  food  while  the  brush  piles 
still  provided  the  cover.  By  the  third 
year,  most  of  the  brush  piles  were  not 
of  much  help  as  cover,  because  of 
branches  becoming  rotten  and  tram- 
pled down  into  a solid  mass  by 
hundreds  of  hunter’s  feet.  By  the 
fourth  year  practically  all  of  the 
brush  piles  were  worthless,  since  the 
rabbits  could  no  longer  get  under 
them  for  cover,  or  use  them  for  es- 
cape areas  from  predators.  Also  a 
large  portion  of  the  second  growth 
was  becoming  too  large  and  therefore 
worthless  as  winter  food  for  rabbits 
unless  it  was  cut  or  broken  down 
where  the  rabbits  could  reach  the 
thin  branches  and  leaf  buds.  How 
many  of  you  reading  this,  are  in 
the  habit  of  breaking  down  sassafras, 
maple,  or  other  shoots  so  that  the 
rabbits  can  use  them  for  winter 
feed?  Get  in  the  groove  when  out 
hunting  or  training;  break  down 
branches  or  young  shoots  of  second 
growth  to  provide  that  rabbit  with 
his  natural  winter  feed. 

The  rabbit  cannot  live  in  bare 
fields  during  the  winter.  They  are 
swell  in  the  summer  and  fall  but 
when  the  cold  winter  winds  and 
snows  come,  he  must  have  food  above 
the  snow  and  brush  piles  or  other 
cover  to  get  under  or  into.  How  can 
we  provide  this?  I am  sure  most  of 
us  know  of  some  second  growth  area 
owned  by  some  friend  who  will  give 
us  permission  to  cut  over  a small  area 
each  year,  say  100  square  feet,  and 
pile  the  branches  in  one  large  pile 
to  provide  cover,  while  the  new 
shoots  growing  out  the  next  spring 
will  give  plenty  of  food  for  at  least 
a few  rabbits.  If  each  rabbit  hunter 


would  build  one  of  these  brush  piles 
each  year,  I am  sure  that  it  would 
go  a long  way  in  helping  to  make 
the  rabbit  more  plentiful. 

Another  way  that  we  can  help  is  to 
convince  the  farmer  friends  on  whose 
land  we  hunt,  to  reforest  their  bare 
waste  hills  and  gullies  with  ever- 
green seedlings  and  food  bearing 
shrubs  and  trees.  It  probably  would 
do  a lot  of  us  good  in  health  as  well 
as  being  more  welcome  to  hunt  if  we 
even  helped  the  farmer  to  plant 
some  of  these  seedlings  and  shrubs. 

It  has  always  been  a source  of 
pride  to  me  that  our  club  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  this  work  of  reforest- 
ing. Beginning  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  we  began  encouraging  the 
farmer  to  reforest  and  provided  the 
seedlings  to  the  land  owner  free  of 
charge.  Last  year  we  passed  the  one- 
half  million  mark  of  seedlings  and 
shrubs  thus  given  to  the  farmers  in 
and  around  the  Palmerton  area. 

While  a lot  of  these  plantations  are 
now  grown  too  large  to  provide  the 
best  of  cover,  they  still  serve  a good 
purpose  in  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, thus  helping  the  farmer  and 
fisherman  as  well  as  growing  into 
lumber  for  future  use. 

If,  after  reading  this  article,  you 
agree  with  the  facts  as  stated,  why 
not  discuss  it  with  that  hunting  pal 
of  yours  and  get  busy  on  providing 
that  better  rabbit  hunting  for  your- 
self and  that  son  of  yours,  or  the 
neighbors  son  or  daughter  if  you  are 
not  fortunate  enough  to  have  one  of 
your  own.  Another  good  idea  also 
might  be  to  give  your  copy  of  Game 
News  to  some  of  the  gang  who  do  not 
subscribe. 

Let’s  all  strive  to  first  provide  the 
food  and  cover  necessary  to  guaran- 
tee survival  of  those  rabbits  your  and 
my  club  are  planning  to  purchase, 
and  stock  next  fall.  Failing  to  do  so 
is  cruelty  to  animals  just  as  surely 
as  starving  that  rabbit  hound  of 
yours  would  be.  Think  it  over. 

. . . The  End 
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Surprising  enough,  there  are  still  a few  doubting  Thomases  who  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  buck  deer  shed  their  antlers.  This  excellent  series  of 
photos  snapped  by  Harry  Hager,  Johnstown,  follows  the  antler  develop- 
ment of  a semi-wild  buck,  from  the  bald-headed  stage  shown  above,  to  the 
fully  developed  rack  pictured  on  page  50.  On  April  20  two  small  knobs 
are  in  evidence  (lower  left).  On  May  1 (lower  right)  these  knobs  show 
little  growth. 


In  the  above  left  photo,  taken  May  20,  the  antlers  appear  as  bulbous  spikes. 
Above  right  picture  shows  large  Y’s  as  they  appeared  on  June  20.  Below,  the 
tremendous  rate  of  growth  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  this  shot  was  taken 
on  July  30. 


Left — Here  the  antlers  have  reached 
their  full  size,  but  are  still  covered  with 
a hairy  growth  called  “velvet.”  As  the 
antlers  harden  the  bucks  scrape  off  this 
covering,  exposing  the  bony  structure 
beneath.  Photo  taken  August  20. 


Below — -"When  fall  arrives  the  antlers 
are  rubbed  and  polished  in  preparation 
for  the  annual  rutting  season,  in  which 
rival  bucks  battle  for  possession  of  the 
does.  The  rack  is  usually  shed  during 
the  winter  and  the  following  spring  a 
new  set  begins  to  form. 
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By  Ed  Shearer 


PART  VIII 

N THE  selection  of  accessories  it 
is  important  that  the  hand-loading 
nthusiast  takes  into  consideration 
he  type  loads  and  the  calibers  he 
'ntends  working  with.  A powder 
|cale  is  a must  for  any  serious  re- 
oader,  or  for  the  chap  who  develops 
laximum  or  near-maximum  loads 
or  long  range  varmint  shooting, 
lere  the  variation  of  a part  of  a 
rain  of  powder  may  mean  the  wreck- 
rig  of  a firearm  or  serious  injury 
o the  shooter.  While  I recommend 
he  best  scale  the  shooter  can  afford 
on  the  score  of  long  accuracy  life,  we 
lust  again  stress  the  point  that  it  is 
ow  the  scale  is  used  rather  than  the 
^articular  make  selected.  There  are 


wo  types  in  general  use— the  balance, 
p'hich  has  two  pans  with  separate 
weights,  and  the  beam  type  that  gen- 
rally  has  the  weights-  attached 
termanently. 

Of  the  latter  type  the  Brown  8c 
'harpe  No.  980  lists  at  $26.00.  I have 
lever  used  this  scale  but  have  re- 
torts from  users  that  it  is  very  ac- 
urate  and  durable. 

1 have  recently  been  using  the 
tedding  which  retails  for  $11.95.  I 
lave  found  this  scale  very  accurate 
nd  convenient  to  use.  It  has  a grad- 
ated beam  with  the  weights  per- 


manently attached  and  can  be  set  for 
fixed  charges  in  grains  and  tenths 
of  grains.  There  is  another  fixed  scale 
at  the  balance  point  graduated  in 
tenths  of  grains  where  any  variations 
may  be  quickly  noted. 

Other  satisfactory  scales  that  may 
be  had  are  the  Wa  Master  in  two 
models— Standard  at  $13.00  and  De 
Luxe  at  $16.00. 

T he  Pacific  makes  an  inexpensive 
scale  with  a single  pan  and  removable 
weights  that  will  do  a good  job  for 
the  modest  reloader.  It  sells  for 
around  $7.00. 

Among  the  balances  that  I have 
priced  is  the  Voland  made  by  La  Pine 
8c  Co.  This  is  a two  pan  affair  with 
removable  weights  and  costs  about 
$26.00. 

The  Wa  Master  makes  two  models 
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in  this  type  scale— the  Standard  at 
$13.00  and  the  De  Luxe  at  $16.00. 
Pick  the  better  grades  if  you  plan  to 
do  any  amount  of  reloading. 

A powder  measure  is  essential  if 
any  quantity  of  reloading  is  planned. 

Of  the  adjustable  type  the  Saeco 
“Tru  Speed”  at  $14.00  measures 
charges  up  to  75  grains  with  charge 
tubes  available  for  light  pistol  and 
heavier  rifle  loads. 

The  Lyman  Ideal  model  55  has 
been  greatly  improved  with  microm- 
eter adjustments.  It  is  of  the  gravity 
feed  type  and  a little  care  must  be 
taken  to  insure  uniform  charges.  It 
is  a time  tried  and  tested  measure 
that  is  a good  buy  at  $10.00. 

The  Belding  & Mull  is  a very  ac- 
curate measure  even  with  coarse 
powders.  In  this  measure  there  is  a 
separate  powder  chamber  that  feeds 
into  the  charge  cup.  Regardless  of  the 
amount  of  powder  in  the  main  hop- 
per the  charge  remains  accurate.  I 
have  one  in  constant  use  and  once  set 
I dispense  with  the  scales  except  for 
maximum  loads.  It  is  a very  good  buy 
at  $12.50. 

The  Hollywood  micrometer  meas- 
ure, selling  for  $16.00,  will  calibrate 
both  large  and  small  loads  and  fits 
Universal,  Easton  and  Hollywood 
tools  and  is  said  to  be  excellent  for 
this  purpose. 

Another  important  item  if  you  are 
reloading  the  .220,  .257  cr  .270  am- 
munition is  a shell  trimmer.  These 
shells  stretch  in  using  full  loads  and 
get  too  long  for  the  chamber.  This 
not  only  causes  dangerous  pressures 
but  impairs  accuracy. 

The  Wilson  trimmer  is  popular 
at  $12.00  but  requires  changing  of 
parts  for  reaming  and  trimming. 

The  Smiley  that  I have  used  for 
some  time  is  really  a small  lathe.  It 
trims  and  reams  in  one  operation. 
It  is  a very  practical  tool  at  $16.00. 

I use  Wilson  case  gauges  at  $4.50 
which  tell  at  a glance  both  head 
space  and  case  length.  In  reloading 
the  high  intensity  rimless  cartridges 
I wouldn’t  be  without  one. 
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Now  the  last  item  is  the  Belding 
& Mull  and  the  Ideal  No.  38  hand- 
books at  seventy-five  cents,  which  con- 
tains all  types  of  loads  for  different 
bullets  anti  calibers.  Pick  your  equip- 
ment according  to  your  needs,  stay 
with  moderate  loads  and  you  will 
have  safety,  economy  and  pleasure. 
When  you  load  maximum  loads  you 
are  on  your  own. 

. . .The  End 


The  duck-billed  platypus  has  a 
flattened  bill  like  a cluck,  a body 
covered  with  fur,  webbed  feet  and 
broad  tail.  Its  young  are  hatched  from 
eggs.  The  eggs  are  of  a leathery  tex- 
ture and  are  joined  in  pairs. 

* * * 

The  food  of  the  hamadryad  of 
India,  the  largest  species  of  Cobra, 
consists  entirely  of  other  snakes. 

* # # 

Although  water  holes  are  gather- 
ing places  for  many  of  the  animals 
on  which  the  lion  preys,  he  seldom 
makes  a kill  at  one  of  these  oases. 

* * * 

Legend  has  it  that  the  kangaroo’s 
name  comes  from  a native  phrase 
meaning  ‘‘I  don’t  know,”  given  in 
reply  to  the  white  man  who  inquired 

the  name  of  this  strange  animal. 

* * * 

Bears  are  like  people.  They  walk 
with  their  feet  flat  on  the  ground. 
Their  heels  are  naked,  except  the 
Polar  Bear’s.  He  wears  stiff-hairecl 
brushes  on  the  soles  of  his  paws  for  a 
nonskid  grip  on  slippery  ice. 

* # # 

A dog  has  plenty  of  friends  because 
he  wags  his  tail  instead  of  his  tongue. 
# # * 

The  Portuguese  man-of-war  is  a 
jellyfish  that  is  made  up  of  a group 
of  small  animals  attached  to  a single 
float.  Some  of  these  animals  move  the 
colony  along  by  swimming.  Others 
catch  prey.  And  others  produce  the 
young  and  protect  the  colony  from 
enemies. 
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Preliminary  Small  Game  Season 
Appraisal 

Incomplete  reports  on  small  game 
hunting  success  following  the  state- 
wide opening  of  season,  November 
11,  do  not  allow  quotation  of  kill  fig- 
ures as  yet.  However,  a certain  gen- 
eral pattern  was  established  that 
gives  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
hunting  done  and  the  game  bag 
taken  this  year  as  compared  to  a sim- 
ilar period  in  1951. 

Game  protectors  almost  unani- 
mously reported  the  hunter  popula- 
tion was  less  than  last  year  by  one- 
fourth  to  one-third.  But  the  aver- 
age game  taking  success  of  hunters, 
particularly  in  farming  country,  was 
better  than  the  previous  season. 

Rain  and  fog  were  on  the  side  of 
wild  turkeys,  squirrels  and  grouse, 
hunters  in  northern  counties  said. 

In  most  counties,  small  game  was 
not  cropped  as  close  as  usual  this 
fall.  A final  appraisal  of  the  bag  of 
“little  game”  will  not  be  possible 
until  after  December  27,  the  last  day 
of  the  extended,  or  make-up,  season 
on  cottontail  rabbits,  squirrels,  male 
ringneck  pheasants  and  grouse. 

Weather  A Deciding  Factor  In 
Bear  Season  Success 

The  success  of  a bear  season  in  this 
state  is  largely  determined  by  the 
bear  population,  the  number  of 
hunters  out,  unusual  weather  condi- 
tions, and  the  presence  or  lack  ol  a 
light  tracking  snow  in  northern 
Pennsylvania,  where  most  of  these 
big  game  animals  are  found. 

In  the  1952  season,  the  week  ol 
November  17,  the  bruins  were  at 
least  as  numerous  as  last  year,  but 


bear  hunters  were  25  to  30  per  cent 
fewer  in  numbers  and  bears  were 
scattered  over  their  range.  There  was 
no  snow  during  the  week,  and  fog 
and  rain  limited  the  vision  of  hunt- 
ers who  were  out  the  first  part  of 
season.  On  these  early  days  the  large 
percentage  of  the  bears  is  normally 
brought  down. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  compile 
the  1952  bear  kill  figures  until  the 
tags  of  successful  hunters  are  received 
in  Harrisburg.  But  on  the  basis  of 
early  returns,  and  considering  the  ad- 
versities of  the  weather,  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  year’s  bear  kill  will 
be  100  or  more  below  that  of  1951, 
when  429  legal  bears  were  taken  in 
the  Pennsylvania  season. 

Duck  Stamp  Sales  Soar  To  New 
High  In  Fiscal  Year  1952 

All  previous  sales  records  tor  Fed- 
eral “duck  stamps”  were  shattered 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1952, 
according  to  Albert  M.  Day,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
A total  of  2,167,767  stamps  of  the 
1951-52  issue  was  sold  to  hunters  ol 
migratory  waterfowl,  conservation- 
ists, and  philatelists,  according  to  the 
final  figures  supplied  to  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  the  agency  responsible 
for  distributing  and  selling  the 
stamps. 

I he  previous  high  was  recorded  in 
1918-49  when  2 127,598  duck  stamps 
were  sold.  I he  195-  -52  total  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  264,123  over  the 
1950-51  figure  of  1,903,644.  For  the 
fourth  straight  year,  California 
iieaded  the  list,  with  a sale  of  173,136 
stamps,  an  increase  of  22,475  over 
the  previous  year, 
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Other  high-ranking  States  were: 
Minnesota,  162,486;  Texas,  157,510; 
Illinois,  114,836;  Michigan,  111,651; 
Wisconsin,  108,429;  Washington, 
84,000;  Kansas,  77,171;  Nebraska, 
75,562;  Louisiana,  74,339;  Missouri, 
69,342;  Oregon,  68,524;  Arkansas, 
64,892;  Iowa,  62,169,  and  South 
Dakota,  59,125.  Many  stamps  are  also 
purchased  annually  by  stamp  collec- 
tors. The  Post  Office  Department's 
philatelic  agency  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  alone  reported  sales  of  5,907 
stamps  during  fiscal  year  1952  of  that 
year’s  issue. 

Sold  for  $2  at  post  offices,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  duck  stamp  sales  help 
finance  the  Federal  Government’s 
waterfowl  refuge  and  law  enforce- 
ment programs.  Every  individual 
over  16  years  of  age  who  hunts  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  is  required  to  have 
on  his  person  a stamp  of  current  is- 
sue with  his  signature  written  across 
the  face. 

Deer  Hunters  Listed  By 
Occupations 

The  following,  a Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  news  release, 
provides  an  interesting  slant  on  the 
occupations  of  persons  who  hunt 
deer.  It  reads: 

“Skilled  laborers  made  up  more 
than  35  percent  of  the  resident 
(Michigan)  deer  hunting  army  in 
1951.  Next  largest  group  was  busi- 
nessmen and  women,  15  per  cent. 
Farmers  accounted  for  14  percent  and 
unskilled  laborers  for  1 1 percent.  In 
all,  382,672  persons  purchased  resi- 
dent deer  licenses  last  year.” 

National  Wildlife  Federation 
Urges  More  Public  Hunting  Land 

Delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  in 
Miami,  Florida  last  March  unani- 
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mously  approved  the  following  reso- 
lution, outlining  a solution  to  the 
acute  problem  of  increasing  hunting 
pressure  on  diminishing  private 
lands: 

WFIEREAS,  some  thirty  million 
Americans  now  pursue  the  sports  of 
hunting  and  fishing  as  favorite  and 
necessary  forms  of  recreation.  As  the 
population  of  the  nation  continues 
to  grow,  and  as  the  pressures  of  ur- 
ban and  industrialized  living  make 
it  physiologically  and  psychologically 
essential  for  more  and  more  people 
to  seek  release  and  relaxation  in  the  I 
out-of-doors,  this  army  of  hunters  and 
anglers  is  bound  to  increase.  In  many  i 
areas,  especially  in  the  more  popu-  ; 
lous  states  and  in  regions  surround- 
ing the  larger  cities,  privately-owned 
lands  cannot  accommodate  more 
sportsmen.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many 
farmlands  cannot  practically  and  sat-  : 
isfactorily  accommodate  as  many  : 
hunters  as  now  seek  to  use  them, 
and  should  not  be  expected  to  do  so.  i 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RE-  i 
SOLVED,  that  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  recommends  that  the 
various  state  game  and  fish  depart- 
ments plan  for,  and  direct  their  ef- 
forts toward,  the  establishment  of 
public  use  areas  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  pressure  on  private 
lands.  This  recommendation  is  called 
especially  torthe  attention  of  those 
states  whereiri  extensive  public  lands 
are  unavailable  and  wherein  urban 
population  pressures  have  intensified 
the  problem  of  providing  hunting 
and  fishing  opportunities. 

The  Federation  further  recom- 
mended that  its  various  state  affiliates 
cooperate  with  and  support  their 
game  departments  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  end,  including  the  in- 
crease of  hunting  and  fishing  license 
fees  if  deemed  necessary  to  finance 
the  establishment  of  public-use  areas. 
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Over  The  River 

OIL  CITY,  Venango,  Co.— I have 
six  townships  in  my  district  in  Ve- 
nango County.  Three  townships  are 

Ion  the  east  side  of  the  Allegheny 
River  and  three  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  The  three  townships  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  were  treated 
during  the  rabies  program  this  spring. 
In  this  section  I find  the  small  game 
on  the  increase,  but  the  predators, 
| especially  the  fox,  very  scarce.  In  the 
townships  west  of  the  river  which 
; was  not  treated,  I find  the  fox  very 
plentiful  and  the  small  game  at  a 
standstill.  District  Game  Protector 
William  H.  Shatter,  Oil  City. 

Barked  Treed — Broken  Leg 

PINE  GROVE  MILLS,  Centre 
Co.— In  October  Wayne  Kline,  Pine 
Grove  Mills,  Pa.,  took  his  coon  dog 
(Kiner)  out  for  a pre-season  run. 
Kiner  took  the  hunt  pretty  seriously, 
and  followed  a coon  up'  a leaning 
oak  tree.  The  dog  lost  his  footing 
and  fell  a distance  of  fifty  feet  to 
the  ground.  Kiner  is  now  sitting  the 


season  out  with  a cast  on  his  hind 
leg  which  he  broke  in  the  fall.  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Sam  B.  Reed, 
Pine  Grove  Mills. 

Trapped,  Tonged,  Trailed 

PUNXSUTAWNEY,  Jefferson  Co. 
—One  fine  morning  recently  while  at- 
tending a tox  trap,  I was  delighted 
to  find  a nice  big  red  fox  securely 
anchored  at  one  of  my  favorite  sets. 
It  is  the  common  habit  of  most  fox 
trappers  to  remove  the  fox  from  the 
trap  so  that  no  traces  of  blood  are 
left  to  destroy  the  set  from  further 
use.  In  so  doing  with  this  fox  I re- 
moved him  from  the  trap  with  a 
set  of  special  tongs  in  order  to  keep 
from  being  bitten.  After  disposing 
of  him  in  the  most  humane  manner 
I lay  the  fox  on  the  ground  near 
me  and  began  the  task  of  rebuilding 
the  location  and  resetting  the  trap. 
While  working  and  being  very  much 
interested  in  what  I was  doing,  I 
happened  to  glance  at  the  fox  just 
in  time  to  see  him  taking  off  down 
the  side  hill  with  my  highly  prized 
fox  tongs  securely  set  about  his  neck. 
In  no  time  Hat  we  were  both  travel- 
ing at  full  speed  ahead  down  the  side 
hill.  While  still  in  flight  the  tongs 
dropped  off  and  I was  able  to  find 
them.  Just  a case  of  the  foxer  being 
out-loxed  by  the  fox  again.  District 
Game  Protector  Howard  F.  Hoffman, 
Punxsutawney. 

Unsportsmanship 

BROWNSVILLE,  Fayette  Co.— Sad 
but  true,  we  still  have  hunters  who 
are  primarily  interested  in  the  meat 
they  can  bring  in;  sportsmanship 
probably  never  entering  their  mind, 
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The  first  day  of  the  waterfowl  sea- 
son, I witnessed  an  incident  which 
no  man  should  have  been  proud  to 
be  a part  of.  Two  Canada  geese  had 
been  crippled  several  days  before  the 
season  and  were  unable  to  leave  the 
small  pond  on  which  they  had  come 
down.  At  11:55  a.  m.  approximately 
a dozen  hunters  took  positions 
around  the  pond.  There  was  no  por- 
tion of  the  pond  the  geese  could  swim 
to  in  order  to  be  out  of  shotgun 
range.  At  12:00  noon  the  shooting 
began  and  the  geese  were  slain  in 
short  order.  An  argument  then  de- 
veloped and  came  very  near  to  blows 
as  to  who  killed  the  geese.  Possession 
of  the  birds  was  finally  won  by  two 
persons  who  willingly  waded  out  in 
the  ice  cold  water  to  retrieve  them. 
District  Game  Protector  Joseph  M. 
Maholtz,  Brownsville. 

Don’t  Count  Your  Turkeys 

ARGENTINE,  Butler  Co.-Ed- 
ward  Young  of  Argentine,  near  State 
Game  Lands  No.  95  relates  the  fol- 
lowing story:  During  July  Mr.  Young 
noticed  a wild  turkey  hen  with  her 
brood  of  poults.  Curious  to  know 
the  number  of  poults  in  the  brood, 
Mr.  Young  drew  closer  in  an  attempt 
to  count  them.  Suddenly  the  angered 
hen  flew  at  him,  striking  him  on 
the  chest  and  knocking  him  off  his 
feet.  He  then  got  up  and  dismissed 
the  idea  of  counting  the  brood,  and 
the  old  turkey  hen  went  merrily  on 
its  way.  District  Game  Protector 
Woodrow  E.  Portzline,  Slippery 
Rock. 


Dinner  By  the  Yard 

MAINLAND,  Montgomery  Co.— 
This  summer,  two  of  my  deputies  in  | 
Montgomery  County,  Ed  Kehs  from  if 
Schwenksville  and  Norm  Moyer  of  | 
Skippack  were  fishing  along  a creek  I 
nearby,  when  they  spotted  a move-  * 
nient  in  the  water  which  was  very 
interesting.  What  they  saw  was  a fish 
eating  a snake,  which  is  not  unusual. 
What  was  unusual  was  that  when 
they  removed  them  both  from  the 
water,  they  found  that  it  was  a seven 
inch  pike  with  a twenty-six  and  one- 
half  inch  water  snake  already  part 
way  down  the  fish’s  stomach.  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  William  E. 
Shaver,  Mainland. 

Disappearing  Target 

NEW  ALEXANDRIA,  Westmore- 
land Co.— A New  Alexandria  archer 
hunting  on  Farm  Game  Project  No. 
200,  reports  the  prize  story  among 
the  archers.  He  sighted  a buck  com- 
ing his  way  and  took  aim.  As  he  was 
about  to  release  the  arrow,  the  deer 
suddenly  disappeared.  Later  the 
hunter  found  the  deer  had  jumped 
in  a pit  hole.  When  the  deer  ap- 
peared again  he  claimed  it  was  “jet 
propelled’’  and  his  arrow  missed  the 
deer.  District  Game  Protector  Louis 
D.  Mostoller,  Ligonier. 
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In  country  such  as  this  the  Magnums  really  come  into  their  own.  Long  range  shots 
are  common. 
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THE  answer  to  that  one  from  a 
lot  of  Joes  would  be,  “Yes,  like 
we  need  another  hole  in  our  head.” 
Taking  a look  at  the  flock  of  “wild- 
cats” that  have  sprung  into  exis- 
tence like  alley  cats,  and  multiplied 
just  as  fast,  that  answer  seems  to  be 
correct. 


The  late  A1  Barr  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  usually  had  an  ans- 
wer to  most  anything  pertaining  to 
guns.  When  asked  how  many  wild- 
cats there  were  he  passed  the  deal. 
Quoth  Al,  “I  don’t  know  how  many 
were  born  this  morning,  so  I can’t 
tell  you.” 

Just  what  is  a magnum,  Mr.  aver- 
age guy  wants  to  know?  The  best 
answer  to  date  is  the  following.  Take 
an  oversized  cartridge  case.  Put  in  an 
oversized  charge  of  powder  and  put 
some  kind  of  a bullet  in  front  of  it. 
If  it  doesn’t  blow  up  it’s  a Magnum. 
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There  are  two  varieties  of  mag- 
nums, factory  and  “wildcats.”  The 
factory  magnum  is  one  produced  by  a 
factory  equipped  with  ballistic  lab- 
oratories that  have  chronographs, 
pressure  guns  as  well  as  all  facilities 
for  determining  unknown  quantities 
plus  ballistic  engineers  to  operate 
them. 

They  have  the  means  to  determine 
the  design  and  strength  of  actions, 
the  correct  heat  treatment  of  the 
proper  alloy  of  steel,  to  withstand  any 
given  stress.  They  generally  also 
manufacture  the  cartridge  case  or 
have  arrangements  made  to  do  so, 
which  means  that  the  case  will  be  of 
ample  strength  to  withstand  the  pre- 
determined pressure  and  be  loaded 
with  the  proper  amount  of  the  right 
kind  of  powder. 

Probably  the  most  important  fact 
is  that  all  measurements  are  stand- 
ardized. Parts  and  servicing  will  be 
available  at  reasonable  costs  in  the 
years  ahead.  Best  of  all,  gun  and 
cartridges  can  be  bought  across  the 
counter. 

The  other  variety  of  magnums  are 
referred  to  as  wildcats.  They  are  usu- 
ally born  in  the  imaginations  of  ex- 
perimenters, rifle  cranks  and  garage 
mechanics.  They  are  created  in  cir- 
cumstances ranging  fom  a well 
equipped  shop  to  surroundings  re- 
sembling the  humble  beginnings  of 
the  “Kentucky  Rifle.” 

This  is  not  meant  slurringly  as  it  is 
in  this  field  that  most  of  our  great 
cartridges  are  conceived  and  all  too 
many  good  ones  remain.  Few  mag- 
nums were  ever  born  in  our  fac- 
tories; they  have  always  been  notori- 
ously slow  in  giving  us  anything 
really  new  in  the  way  of  better  cart- 
ridges. 

Some  of  these  wildcat  designers  are 
fine  craftsmen  with  good  ballistic 
experience;  many  are  not.  There  is 
little  standardization,  among  custom 
makers  even  with  the  same  cartridge, 
although  it  is  much  better  now  than 
it  used  to  be.  There  are  practically 
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no  pressure  guns  available  for  these 
wildcats  so  loads  are  largely  a matter 
of  trial  and  error,  a condition  not 
conducive  to  peace  of  mind  when 
monkeying  with  heavy  charges  and 
maximum  pressures. 

Cartridge  cases  must  be  made  by 
form  firing  or  necking  down  some 
other  cartridge  case,  which  may  or 
may  not  seriously  weaken  it.  Bullets 
may  be  standard  or  may  have  to  be 
swaged  by  hand.  This  all  means 
handloading  and  high-priced  special 
dies. 

You  start  with  an  action  made  at 
one  place,  your  barrel  another  and 
maybe  your  stock  the  third  place. 
You  either  make  the  cartridge  cases 
yourself  or  buy  them  from  some 
private  supplier,  provided  he  is  not 
fresh  out  when  you  want  them.  If 
the  loading  companies  quit  making 
the  cartridge  you  neck  down  from, 
you’re  out  of  business.  If  the  maker 
dies  or  goes  out  of  business  you  have 
an  orphan. 

In  spite  of  these  draw  backs  there 
are  some  great  wildcats  that  are 
worth  the  trouble  for  the  experi- 
enced rifleman  such  as  the  .22-250 
Varminter  and  the  Lovell  2-R.  The 
.220  Swift  is  really  a magnum  as  is 
the  .257  Roberts.  Now  we  are  “Mag- 
numing”  the  magnums. 

The  first  magnum  to  hit  the  mar- 
ket was  the  Ross,  which  made  its 
appearance  in  1910.  The  .280  Ross 
was  a big  semi-rimmed  case  with  a 
head  somewhat  larger  than  the 
belted  H&H  cases  of  today.  The 
standard  hunting  load  was  a 145 
grain  bullet  with  a copper  tube  that 
had  a diameter  of  .288  inches.  The 
muzzle  velocity  was  3050  ft.  sec.  The 
killing  power  was  spectacular  in  com- 
parison with  the  average  rifle  of  the 
day.  It  was  highly  praised  by  the 
authorities,  but  in  a few  years  they 
had  cooled  off  somewhat,  particularly 
about  the  rifle. 

It  was  a straight  pull  bolt  action 
with  aji  interrupted  screw  type 
action,  which  is  plenty  strong.  The 
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bolt,  however,  lacked  camming 
power.  To  offset  this  weakness  the 
chamber  was  bored  oversize  to  make 
extraction  easier.  In  addition  the 
barrel  was  bored  slightly  oversize  for 
the  bullet  to  relieve  some  of  the  high 
pressure  of  the  powders  of  that  day. 
The  result  was  accuracy  so  indiffer- 
ent that  a 12  inch  group  was  the 
best  the  .280  would  do  at  200  yards. 
When  you  add  up  the  other  errors  it 
made  hitting  a deer  pretty  much  of 
a gamble  at  this  distance. 

I have  seen  about  12  deer  killed 
with  the  .280  Ross  and  they  sure 
passed  in  their  checks  pronto.  But 
even  so  it  was  no  better  than  the 
.30/30  when  it  came  to  sure  hitting 
range.  The  bolt  could  be  assembled 
so  that  it  would  close  on  a cartridge 
and  fire  without  locking.  These  and 
other  defects  lead  to  the  company 
folding  up  during  the  first  Worlti 
War.  It  was  powders  that  had  the 
.280  behind  the  eight  ball  from  the 
start. 

The  next  magnums  that  made 
their  appearance  were  the  Holland  & 
Holland  English  series  of  belted  car- 
tridges. This  was  some  twenty  years 
ago  and  they  are  still  with  us  today. 
They  ran  as  follows: 

The  .275  Magnum  used  a .285  in 
standard  7mm  bullet  in  a short  thick- 
bellied  case  with  a fairly  sharp 
shoulder.  It  had  quite  a buildup  at 
the  time  and  was  put  out  by  some 
of  our  own  custom  gunmakers.  The 
Western  Cartridge  Company  at  one 
time  loaded  a 175  grain  bullet  at 
2,680  f.p.s.  for  it.  It  never  became 
popular  and  although  still  made 
abroad  it  has  long  faded  out  of  the 
picture  in  this  country.  The  .300 
Magnum  was  finally  picked  up  by 
Winchester  in  1936  chiefly  on  its  pei 
formance  as  a long  range  match  rifle. 
This  is  another  thick  belted  case 
with  a long  sloping  shoulder.  As 
loaded  by  Winchester  it  drives  a 180 
grain  bullet  at  2,920  f.p.s.  and  the 
220  grain  bullet  at  2,620  f.p.s.  veloc- 
ity. 


The  .375  Holland  & Holland  was 
added  to  replace  the  now  defunct 
.405  Winchester  as  a “Knock  ’em 
down”  rifle  on  big  game.  This  is 
another  belted  case  with  slight  shoul- 
der and  is  loaded  in  270  grain  bullet 
at  2,740  f.p.s.  and  the  300  grain  bul- 
let at  2,550  f.p.s.  velocity.  These  last 
two  are  the  only  big  game  magnums 
in  domestic  factory  production  at  the 
present  time,  and  both  are  old 
enough  to  vote. 

Ballistics  and  cartridges  cases  have 
gone  forward  a lot  in  the  last  ten 
years.  We  have  greatly  improved 
powders  today  that  are  capable  of 
great  things.  It’s  common  knowledge 
among  experienced  shooters  that  any 
skilled  handloader  can  give  the  “new 
look”  to  practically  any  of  our  factory 
cartridges.  Our  larger  game  has 
grown  scarcer  and  warier  and  must 
be  taken  at  longer  ranges,  yet  we  are 
still  riding  along  with  the  old  jalop- 
ies of  a quarter  of  a century  ago. 
The  sale  of  scope  sights  has  sky- 
rocketed in  the  last  ten  years.  This 
in  turn  has  produced  a much  better 
brand  of  marksmanship  at  longer 
ranges  among  a growing  class  of  rifle- 
man hunters. 

I was  impressed  this  fall  in  the 
deer  country  at  the  growing  number 
of  .300  magnums  encountered.  In 
every  case  the  story  was  the  same. 
They  belonged  to  the  growing  group 
of  riflemen  who  like  to  watch  yon 
side  of  the  mountain.  They  were  not 
carried  for  any  needed  power  but  for 
their  extended  sure  hitting  range— 
the  same  reason  we  chuck  hunters 
have  gone  to  the  .220  Swift  and  kin- 
dred calibers. 

Well  then,  from  this  standpoint 
maybe  we  do  need  another  factory 
magnum.  Certainly  the  .300  as  the 
only  long  range  factory  magnum 
leaves  a lot  to  be  desired  from  any 
angle  you  take  it/ Consider  the  ballis- 
tics. They  were  fine  when  she  was  a 
girl  but  she  is  pretty  much  of  a wall- 
flower among  the  modern  flappers. 
When  it  comes  to  accuracy  I know 
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of  at  least  two  wildcats  that  can 
crowd  it  in  the  coiner  at  any  range 
including  its  favorite  1000  yards. 
Third,  due  to  the  slope  of  the  shoul- 
der it  burns  most  of  its  powder 
charge  in  the  throat  of  the  rifle 
which  makes  for  short  barrel  life. 
Last  but  not  least  it  will  kick  the 
average  guy  out  from  under  his  hat 
in  a standard  weight  rifle.  True  you 
can  put  it  in  a 12  pound  Bull  gun 
and  bring  it  down  to  the  status  of  a 
.30-06  rifle  but  if  I ever  hunt  deer 
with  a bull  gun,  they’ll  be  in  a pen 
where  I can  drive  to  ’em  with  a 
truck.  So  here’s  one  man’s  idea  of 
a factory  magnum  that  would  fill  a 
large  part  of  the  hole. 

To  be  worthwhile  this  magnum 
should  give  at  least  10%  better  bal- 
listics than  any  comparable  cartridge. 
Thus  the  .270  with  the  130  grain 
bullet  at  3,140  f.p.s.  would  have  to 
do  3,454  f.p.s.  or  no  dice.  With  the 
same  weight  bullet  of  course. 

Second,  it  should  have  close  to  a 
minute  of  angle  accuracy.  This  would 
keep  your  group  small  enough  to 
give  you  leeway  on  a deer  at  400 
yards,  and  farther  on  larger  stuff. 
The  Ross  taught  us  this  much. 

Third,  a trajectory  that  would  ex- 
tend our  sure  hitting  range  to  match 
our  group.  That  is  what  matters  to 
the  hunter. 

Fourth,  it  has  long  been  agreed 
among  ballisticians  that  the  .28  cali- 
ber is  the  ideal  long  range  gun.  It 
will  handle  the  bullet  with  the  best 
ballistic  coefficient  in  a gun  that  can 
be  handled  without  putting  wheels 
under  it. 

Fifth,  a case  with  a sharp  enough 
shoulder  that  would  give  good  com- 
bustion with  both  full  and  reduced 
loads  and  would  give  long  case  life. 
This  would  give  economy  and  long 
barrel  life  for  practice. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  it 
should  have  power  enough  for  all 
domestic  game  except  maybe  brown 
bear  in  thick  cover. 


Last  it  should  have  reasonable  re- 
coil in  a reasonable  weight  gun. 
Now  nobody  expects  a zepher  in  a 
magnum  but  there  is  no  reason  , to 
have  to  hang  onto  your  hat  either. 

It  sounds  like  a dream,  eh!  Well 
lets  try  this  on  for  size.  I had  a wild- 
cat in  my  hands  recently  that  shot  a 
shortened  .300  Magnum  case  necked 
down  to  .28  caliber.  The  ballistic 
data  was  a 145  grain  bullet  with  a 
muzzle  velocity-  of  3,475  f.p.s.;  re- 
maining velocity  at  100  yard,  3,123 
f.p.s.  It  has  as  much  muzzle  velocity, 
with  a heavier  bullet  at  100  yards  as 
the  .270  Winchester  has  at  the  muz- 
zle, and  considerable  more  energy. 

The  160  grain  bullet  has  a muzzle 
velocity  of  3,360  f.p.s.  and  a muzzle 
energy  of  4000  pounds  as  against  the 
.300  Magnum  with  2,920  f.p.s.  veloc- 
ity and  3,400  pounds  energy,  with 
the  180  grain  bullet. 

At  200  yards  the  wildcat  was  still 
roving  along  at  close  to  2,800  f.p.s. 
while  the  300  was  down  to  2,500. 
Some  idea  of  this  160  grain  bullet 
can  be  had  when  you  consider  that 
this  figures  out  only  55  pounds  less 
energy  at  200  yards  than  the  Win- 
chester .270  has  at  the  muzzle. 
Hmmm! 

Sighted  in  4 inches  high  at  200 
yards,  it  is  oh  at  about  350  yards  and 
4 inches  low  at  400  yards.  Groups 
I’ve  seen  run  about  2i%  inches  at  200 
yards  or  1 % minutes  of  angle.  This 
would  extend  the  sure  hitting  range 
to  400  yards.  In  short,  if  a deer  tries 
to  jump  on  you,  hold  low  on  his 
shoulder.  If  he  is  across  Craig  Fork, 
hold  high  on  his  shoulder  and  you 
have  a skinning  job. 

All  that  remains  is  for  one  of  our 
factories  to  put  out  a rifle  along  these 
lines,  which  production  would  carve 
the  price  in  half.  With  plenty  of 
nice  shiny  shells  across  the  counter 
I would  predict  that  a lot  of  the 
brothers  would  be  rushing  to  the 
sporting  goods  store. 

...  The  End 


1 

' Dear  Sir: 

Much  has  been  said  for  years  tell- 
ing hunters  what  to  do  when  they 
| become  lost,  but  little  has  actually 
1 been  done  to  help  a hunter  when  he 
■ is  lost.  Many  hunters  can  relate  in- 
' cidents  of  lost  hunter  friends  and 
some  of  us  can  tell  about  being 
pretty  badly  lost  ourselves.  Since  1910 
1 I’ve  been  rather  badly  lost  in  the 
' mountains  different  times,  including 
f being  lost  during  the  1951  deer  sea- 
’ son. 

Each  hunter  carries  a very  effective 
I “SOS”  in  his  hands  but  cannot  use 
it  to  call  help  because  he  and  the 
I other  hunters  around  him  have  no 
| established  signals.  For  naore  than 
I 20  years  I have  used  a shooting  SOS 
( agreement  with,  my  hunting  party 
and  with  the  people  with  whom  I 
, stay.  This  past  season,  however.  I 
traveled  too  far  from  these  few  peo- 
j pie  who  knew  about  my  SOS  signal 
j and  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  the 
. help-wanted  noise  my  gun  was  mak- 
j ing.  My  buddies  were  all  quite  com- 
, fortable  back  of  a good  hot  stove  in 
e our  host’s  home  three  miles  from  me. 

. Should  a hunter  fall  and  need  help, 
s or  shoot  a bear  or  deer  and  need 
help,  or  should  he  become  just  plain 
j lost,  he  can  most  likely  shoot  all  the 
ammunition  he  is  carrying  without 
t others  within  hearing  paying  any  at- 
e tention. 

e Game  News  can,  and  should,  spon- 
if  sor  an  SOS  gun  signal  that  would  be 
r recognized  by  all  local  hunters  and' 
e by  visiting  sportsmen.  I have  used 
e two  quick  shots,  then  one  shot,  then 
two  more  quick  shots  as  a signal  be- 
cause this  same  count  is  very  seldom 
used  in  shooting  at  small  or  big  game. 
And  the  hunter  who  goes  to  the 


mountains  without  enough  ammuni- 
tion to  burn  six  to  twelve  rounds 
for  an  SOS  is  not  very  considerate 
of  his  safety.  An  established  gun  SOS, 
such  as  this  one,  should  be  recog- 
nized in  all  hunting  areas  in  order 
to  bring  help  to  the  hunter  when 
and  where  he  needs  help. 

S.  Forest  Lambert, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


Dear  Editor: 

Some  six  miles  north  of  Wells- 
boro  on  Route  84  a small  stream 
meanders  out  from  the  hills.  About 
three  miles  up  Norris  Brook  you  will 
pass  a dense  pine  growth.  Today  it 
is  the  same  as  many  other  such  set- 
tings of  pines,  but  to  me  it  is  more 
because  around  1900  where  those 
trees  now  stand,  there  was  a com- 
fortable log  house,  home  to  a happy 
family  and  I was  the  baby  of  the 
house.  There  were  trout  in  the  brook 
and  bunnies  and  partridge  (grouse) 
in  the  woods.  It  is  almost  history  to- 
day, but  Tioga  County  is  still  men- 
tioned as  my  home  and  still  affords 
good  hunting. 

Recently  I read  a column  in  a lead- 
ing newspaper  stating  that  “Ten 
counties  in  northcentral  Pennsylvania 
account  for  most  of  the  poor  sports- 
manship and  law  violations.”  Tioga 
County  was  one  of  those  mentioned. 
The  average  reader  would  assume 
the  actors  putting  on  this  poor  show 
may  be  found  residing  up  yonder  in 
the  hills.  Well,  such  is  not  the  case. 
Those  poor  actors  are  more  likely 
to  be  very  close  neighbors  of  the 
party  responsible  for  the  lines  in  that 
column  and  probably  none  belong  to 
any  good  sportsmen’s  club. 
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Many  years  ago  I became  a char- 
ter member  of  several  good  sports- 
men’s clubs,  clubs  that  are  primarily 
interested  in  conservation,  open  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  streams  open  to 
public  fishing,  with  dues  of  $1.00  a 
year. 

The  answer  to  most  of  our  prob- 
lems can  be  found  in  such  a club, 
providing  they  are  not  selfish.  If 
they  are  selfish,  don’t  join.  In 
a good  club  the  youngsters  are 
taught  to  safely  handle  a firearm, 
respect  the  laws,  and  generally  be  a 
good  sportsman.  The  results  are 
noticeable  not  only  in  the  fields  and 
along  the  streams,  but  along  our 
thousands  of  miles  of  good  highways, 
where  everyday  a continuous  toll  is 
taken  among  our  game  birds  and 
animals. 


I have  seen  many  rabbits  deliber 
ately  run  down  by  automobiles  and 
the  driver  laugh  at  the  feat.  Or  a 
beautiful  ringneck  pheasant  battei 
to  a feather-flying  pulp  when  it  was 
very  evident  it  cotdd  easily  have  been 
avoided.  I know  the  Game  Commis- 
sion is  doing  all  they  can  to  prevent 
this  by  presenting  free  movies  and 
lectures  in  our  schools,  but  this  is 
not  enough. 

It  becomes  the  responsibility  of 
every  good  sportsman  to  teach  and 
preach  to  prevent  this  ever  constant 
menace  to  our  vanishing  wildlife 
resources.  It  costs  nothing  to  help. 
So,  just  ask  yourself  one  question 
“What  am  I doing  to  help?” 

Leroy  F.  (Shorty)  Manning 
Norwood,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Reports  On  National  Water  Policy 

An  advisory  committee  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  consist- 
ing of  members  of  governmental  departments  having  a primary  interest  in 
water  resources,  states  in  a review  of  “The  Report  of  the  President’s  Water 
Resources  Policy  Commission:”  We  believe  that  Federal  usurpation  of 
local  responsibility  undermines  the  basic  principle  upon  which  our  Nation 
was  founded,  and  can  be  justified  only  in  circumstances  of  extreme  urg- 
ency,” the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports. 

The  need  for  a national  water  policy  to  alleviate  continual  loss  of  na- 
tional wealth  in  river  drainages  through  soil  erosion,  siltation,  flooding, 
and  pollution,  and  to  provide  for  the  storage  of  surplus  water  to  facilitate 
water  supplies  and  stabilize  stream  levels  is  recognized  by  the  committee. 
They  do  not  believe,  however,  “that  the  necessity  for  a National  river 
basin  policy  should  ever  be  used  as  a basis  for  extending  Federal  authority 
into  fields  and  over  territory  which  are  the  primary  responsibilities  of 
state  and  local  government.”  They  feel,  rather,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  stimulate  state  and  local  responsibility  and  in  no  case  other 
than  extreme  urgency  take  formative  action. 

The  committee  believes  that  any  national  resources  policy  should  be 
predicated  upon  the  principle  that  states  concerned  with  the  improvement 
of  a river  drainage  should  be  authorized  and  urged  to  form  an  interstate 
agency  to  plan  and  adopt  such  undertakings.  Only  when  the  states  fail 
to  take  such  action  should  Federal  authority  instigate  a water  planning 
commission  which  has  equal  representation  from  the  states  concerned  and 
a chairman  elected  from  the  membership  body. 

Although  the  committee  agrees  with  the  general  purposes  of  the  policies 
embodied  in  “The  Report  of  the  President’s  Water  Resources  Policy  Com- 
mission,” they  are  convinced  that  it  overlooks  a primary  consideration  “of 
failing  properly  to  emphasize  the  authority  of  the  states  over  their  own 
land  and  waters  and  in  not  accepting  the  fact  that  such  programs,  to  be 
successfully  carried  out  on  a national  scale,  must  be  cooperative  since  in 
most  of  these  activities,  the  interests  of  the  states  in  the  improvements 
projected  are  more  intimate  and  direct  than  those  of  the  nation  at  large.” 
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THE  proud,  aristocratic  white- 
bibbed  bobwhite  is  perhaps  the 
only  upland  game  bird  that  gives  an 
ordinary  pointer  or  setter  a lair 
showing,  and  without  a doubt  gives 
the  class  dog  an  opportunity  to  reach 
supreme  heights.  Despite  its  canny 
secretive  nature  and  tricky  education 
acquired  from  experience,  the  little 
fellow  is  comparatively  easy  for  the 
trained  dog  to  handle.  The  Covey 
roosts  on  the  ground  in  weedy, 
brushy  places,  feeds  in  the  fields  in 
the  morning,  waters  and  dusts  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  feeds  again  in  the 
afternoon,  and  roosts  at  night  near 
the  previous  night’s  location.  During 
the  entire  day  his  range  varies  but 
little  from  that  of  ordinary  farm 
poultry. 

When  the  bird  dog  becomes  famil- 
iar with  an  area  where  several  coveys 
reside,  he  learns  to  locate  them  with- 
out difficulty,  and  once  he  scents  the 
moving  birds  and  freezes  on  point  his 
game  usually  lies  tight  until  flushed 
by  the  gunner.  The  scattered  birds 
then  fly  to  the  safest  cover,  and  here 
the  seasoned  quail  dog  exhibits  his 
greatness.  Single  shooting  over  a 
good  dog  in  woods  and  brush  is 
mighty  sporting  indeed.  This  eight 
ounce  bird  flies  fast,  dodges  effec- 
tively, and  under  many  conditions 
presents  a difficult  target  for  the  best 
of  gunners. 


Tbe  bobwhite  is  found  in  largest 
numbers  in  the  southland  because 
he  is  adapted  to  a mild  climate,  yet 
he  is  found  as  far  north  as  the  farm- 
lands of  our  state,  and  seemed  to 
be  holding  his  own  until  the  “big 
freeze”  several  years  ago.  The  ice, 
snow  and  sub-zero  temperatures 


thinned  his  ranks  to  a few  scattered 
birds  that  have  multiplied  w'ell  in 
recent  years. 

With  the  help  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s new  stock  and  protective 
measures  this  fine  game  bird  is  once 
more  on  the  increase. 

The  bobwhite  is  well  worth  the 
effort  and  expense  to  repopulate  the 
depleted  areas.  Even  though  he  lacks 
the  cunning  of  the  grouse  and  the 
tricks  of  the  ringneck,  let  him  have 
his  favorite  covers  and  his  self  pro- 
tective strategy  will  not  be  much  less 
than  our  toughest  game  bird. 

More  men  hunt  quail  than  any 
other  game  except  the  cottontail  rab- 
bit; more  stories  are  told  of  quail 
hunting,  while  more  dogs  are  trained 
and  used  for  quail  hunting  than  for 
any  other  game  bird.  So  popular  is 
this  sport  that  quail  hunting  is 
known  throughout  most  of  the  coun- 
try simply  as  "bird  hunting.” 

Since  the  bobwhite  is  found  in 
the  open  country  where  the  fields  are 
large,  the  dog  must  be  trained  to  go 
wide  and  fast,  thereby  saving  his 
master  many  unnecessary  steps.  The 
experienced  animal  will  circle  the 
fields  seeking  the  scent  of  birds  leav- 
ing brushy  cover  and  entering  the 
seedy  fields.  Some  of  the  greatest  pic- 
tures of  hunting  are  those  showing 
magnificent  dogs  quartering  level 
country  seeking  quail. 

The  superlative  quail  dog  must 
possess  a good  nose  because  the  bob- 
white  has  a habit  of  lying  close  with 
wings  and  feathers  tight  to  his  body, 
which  under  those  conditions  emits 
very  little  scent.  The  great  nose  of 
a champion  will  enable  him  to  find 
game  and  point  at  a safe  distance. 
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Other  qualifications  essential  to  the 
truly  high  class  gun  dog  are  finding 
and  handling  ability  (“bird  sense”) 
plenty  of  stamina,  and  energy.  In 
wide  territory  it  is  almost  essential 
to  use  a brace  of  dogs,  therefore  each 
must  be  trained  to  back  at  sight.  This 
quality  is  more  important  in  quail 
hunting  than  in  any  other  type  of 
upland  game  shooting. 

The  whistle,  arm  signals  and  word 
commands  are  highly  important  in 
field  gunning.  The  genuine  bird  dog 
will  respond  to  the  handler  even 
though  he  may  be  out  of  his  sight, 
where  independent  hunting  may  be 
a temptation. 

Of  course  tender  and  efficient  re- 
trieving makes  a great  dog  even  more 
valuable.  The  major  field  trial  judges 
score  neither  for  nor  against  a dog 
that  delivers  dead  game,  but  when 
the  finished  performer  seeks  the  dead 
and  wounded  game  and  proudly  pre- 
sents it  to  his  master  he  has  com- 
pletely finished  his  glorious  and  thril- 
ling task. 

Many  of  the  greatest  pointers  and 
setters  are  dogs  which  excel  in  seek- 
ing quail.  For  nearly  a half  century, 


Grand  junction,  Tennessee  has  been 
the  scene  of  the  most  classical  tests 
of  bird  dog  supremacy.  Grand  Na- 
tional Champions  on  quail  are  the 
forerunners  of  the  gun  dog  we  en- 
joy in  the  field  today. 

Whether  you  hunt  from  horseback 
along  the  Mississippi  bottomlands, 
the  pinelands  of  the  Carolinas,  the 
palmetto  land  of  Florida,  or  the 
farmlands  of  our  own  state  the  bob- 
white  will  furnish  you  many  mighty 
fine  hunts  which  will  remain  forever 
green  in  your  memory. 

Quail  hunting  is  traditionally  de- 
signed for  relaxed  sentimental  out- 
ings. There  is  no  need  to  hurry  be- 
cause two  well-trained  stylish  dogs 
will  hold  your  game  until  you  are 
composed  and  ready  for  shooting.  Go 
in  the  fields  after  heavy  frosts  have 
overturned  the  color  vats  and  the  air 
is  clear  and  crisp.  This  gay  ensemble 
of  rich  tones  provides  an  artistic,  in- 
imitable atmosphere  where  the  for- 
tunate gunner  may  dream  the  won- 
derful hours  away.  If  you  know  this 
setting,  you  are  a confirmed  follower 
of  the  gentleman  called  “Bobwhite.” 

. . . The  End 
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I give  my  pledge 
as  an  American  to  save 
and  faithfully  to  defend  from 
waste  the  natural  resources  of 
my  country ■ — its  soil  and 
minerals.  Its  forests,  wafers, 
and  wildlife. 
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THE  STORY 

BEHIND  THE 


COVER 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  most  unusual 
game  animal,  the  snowshoe  hare, 
is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  variable 
fur  coat.  White  in  winter,  brown  in 
summer,  the  large  hare  is  one  of  the 
true  turncoats  of  the  Keystone  State. 
Recent  studies  indicate  the  transformation  is  caused  by  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  length  of  the  days  as  the  seasons  change  throughout  the  year. 
From  March  to  May  the  lengthening  days  cause  a gradual  shedding  of  the 
pure  white  winter  hair  which  leaves  the  snotvshoe  hrst  with  a splotched 
coat,  then  finally  with  a pure  brownish-gray  summer  fur.  The  process  is 
reversed  from  late  September  to  December. 

Snowshoe  hares  are  named  from  their  large  hind  feet  which  are  an  in- 
valuable aid  in  deep  snow  and  which  leave  a track  very  much  like  that  of 
manmade  snowshoes.  And  as  any  hare  hunter  can  testify,  these  rabbits  are 
really  capable  of  making  tracks  in  the  snow.  They  gain  full  speed  in  a re- 
markably short  time,  travel  almost  30  miles  per  hour,  and  dodge  like  a 
Monday  morning  wingback. 

Hunted  heavily  throughout  the  northeastern  states,  the  snowshoe  has  a 
small,  but  enthusiastic,  following  in  Pennsylvania.  Here  his  natural  range 
has  been  steadily  decreasing.  Too  many  deer  in  the  past  few  decades,  and 
their  over-browsing  the  young  forest  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  a mainstay 
in  the  snowshoe’s  menu,  have  ruined  most  of  his  Pennsylvania  home.  Keystone 
State  hunters  bagged  only  1506  of  these  white  rabbits  last  winter. 

Like  the  grouse  which  share  his  forest  home,  the  snowshoe  hare  is  famous 
for  his  population  cycles,  the  “ups”  and  “downs”  of  his  abundance  occurring 
at  nine  to  eleven  year  intervals.  This  variation  in  numbers  is  still  one  of  the 
great  unsolved  mysteries  of  nature,  despite  the  most  intensive  research  for 
many  years. 

Snowshoes  seem  to  be  regular  homebodies,  their  woodland  wanderings 
seldom  exceeding  20  or  30  acres.  Although  they  do  not  love  water,  they  often 
surprise  their  pursuers  by  swimming  across  small  streams  or  ponds.  The 
mating  season  starts  in  March  and  about  a month  later  the  first  litters, 
usually  numbering  three  or  four  little  snowshoes,  make  their  appearance. 
The  young  have  their  eyes  open  a short  time  after  birth  and  they  are  fully 
furred.  Snowshoes  occasionally  utter  loud  squeals  or  screams  when  mortally 
afraid  and  often  express  anger  by  thumping  loudly  with  their  hind  feet. 

Hunted  avidly  by  many  Pennsylvania  sportsmen,  pursued  relentlessly  by 
such  predators  as  the  great  horned  owl,  snowy  owl,  weasel  and  wildcat,  and 
beset  by  mysterious  cycles  of  abundance,  the  vaying  hare  somehow  has  sur- 
vived them  all  and  still  continues  to  leave  his  huge  or  out-sized  snowshoe 
tracks  across  Pennsylvania’s  snow  covered  woodlands  year  after  year. 
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DEER-SYMBOL  OF  SUCCESS 


Little  more  than  a half-century  ago,  a Pennsylvania  deer 
hunter  walked  four  days  before  crossing  the  track  of  a single 
deer.  Just  fifty  years  past  the  killing  of  a whitetail  deer  made 
headlines  in  most  communities  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
Those  “good  old  days”  were  not  so  good  after  all.  Deer  were 
almost  extinct,  pheasants  unheard  of,  beaver  non-existent  and 
the  prophets  foretold  the  doom  of  hunting. 

In  five  short  decades  those  prophets  have  been  proved  wrong. 
Hunting  today  is  being  enjoyed  on  a larger  scale  than  ever 
before  imagined.  There  is  more  interest  in  wildlife  now  than 
in  all  the  past  history  of  Penn’s  woods.  The  present  Keystone 
State  deer  herd  is  the  envy  of  a continent,  providing  countless 
thousands  with  the  finest  in  outdoor  sport  and  recreation. 

Deer  have  become  a symbol  of  conservation  success. 

Through  good  management  and,  primarily,  because  of  ideal 
food  conditions  early  in  this  century,  a small  herd  of  deer  in- 
creased to  almost  countless  numbers  within  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years.  Extensive  timbering  operations  by  commercial  lum- 
bermen which  produced  maximum  feed,  a sound  game  refuge 
system,  wise  laws,  and  harvesting  only  bucks  all  combined  to 
multiply  Pennsylvania’s  deer  herd  five-hundred  fold. 

Today,  that  trend  is  being  reversed.  We  have  had  too  many 
deer  too  long.  And  no  amount  of  human  effort  can  change 
the  facts.  Most  of  our  deer  range  is  ruined,  partly  because 
of  the  forests’  natural  growth,  but  principally  because  too  many 
deer  have  literally  eaten  it  to  death,  even  as  they  themselves  are 
now  starving. 

Because  we  failed  to  balance  the  herd  with  its  available 
food  supply,  because  it  is  no  longer  within  human  province 
to  provide  sufficient  additional  food  economically  without  de- 
stroying other  more  valuable  resources,  we  will  have  fewer 
deer  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

But  along  with  fewer  deer,  the  true  value  of  our  deer  herd 
will  fully  emerge.  As  with  all  other  treasures  of  this  world, 
the  good  things  in  life  are  not  common  nor  are  they  easily 
obtained.  The  true  value  of  a deer  never  has  nor  ever  should 
be  measured  in  pounds  of  meat.  Rather,  Pennsylvania’s  deer 
herd  must  be  evaluated  through  the  recreation  it  provides,  the 
enjoyment  it  affords,  and  in  the  memories  of  the  hunt. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  deer  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  will  be 
termed  a slaughter.  Gone  will  be  the  scrawny,  half-starved  runts 
which  characterized  a large  percentage  of  the  annual  bag.  Gone 
will  be  thousands  of  rotting  deer  skeletons  each  spring  in  the 
big-woods  country.  But  in  their  stead  will  emerge  a better, 
larger  deer,  a more  memorable  hunt,  and  a return  to  the 
fine  qualities  upon  which  the  sport  of  deer  hunting  should 
be  based. 


FEWER  DEER  IN  THE  FUTURE  WILL  PROVIDE  MORE  SPORT 
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PERHAPS  you  deer  hunters  had 
better  sit  down  and  brace  your- 
selves before  you  read  this.  Because 
here  are  some  predictions  about  the 
future  of  deer  hunting  in  Pennsyl- 
vania which  will  probably  hit  you 
right  between  the  eyes.  Here  are  facts 
to  prove  that  deer  hunting  in  this 
state  is  about  to  enter  a new  era— an 
era  of  more  hunting  and  less  shoot- 
ing—a period  when  the  hunter  will 
have  to  leave  the  highway  to  kill  his 
deer. 

Remember  the  good  old  days  when 
there  was  a whitetail  behind  every 
bush,  and  it  was  not  too  unusual  to 
start  fifty  or  a hundred  deer  on  one 
drive?  Remember  how  every  member 
of  some  up-state  families  would  kill 
a deer— including  Mom  and  Grand- 
pop?  Remember  how  a car  with  five 
hunters  inside  would  have  four  or 
five  deer  tied  on  the  outside?  And 
remember  how  hunters  scoffed  at  doe 
hunting  because  it  was  “just  like 
shooting  cows?” 


Those  lush  days  are  about  gone  ex- 
cept for  a small  area  in  the  north- 
central  counties,  and  within  five  years 
this  pocket  will  probably  go  as  have 
the  other  great  concentration  areas  of 
the  state.  This  result  is  inevitable,  no 
matter  what  we  do.  Closing  the  sea- 
son entirely  would  only  hasten  the 
process.  Shooting  the  deer  down  to 
rock  bottom  would  help  but  little 
because  now  it  is  too  late.  There 
would  be  no  recovery  because  there  is 
no  food  for  recovery.  Much  of  it  is 
desert— a forest  desert  with  rotting 
bones  of  starved  deer. 

Look  back  to  the  early  days  when 
deer  were  just  commencing  their 
great  come-back  in  the  early  1900’s. 
At  that  time  the  kill  for  the  entire 
state  was  onlv  two  or  three  hundred 
animals.  The  first  surge  upward  oc- 
curred in  the  South  Mountains  just 
north  of  the  Maryland  line.  Next  the 
increase  came  in  Perry,  Juniata, 
Huntingdon,  and  surrounding  coun- 
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ties.  Gradually  the  deer  moved  north 
into  the  Poconos  and  Alleghenies  and 
blanketed  the  entire  state. 

The  first  deer  problems  arose  in 
the  South  Mountains— crop  damage, 
starvation,  and  under-sized  deer.  Be- 
cause the  harvest  in  this  area  was  in- 
adequate," the  range  became  over- 
browsed, the  herd  was  greatly  re- 
duced, and  deer  hunting  became  pro- 
gressively poorer.  The  South  Moun- 
tains once  had  deer  but  lost  them. 

This  unfortunate  history  was  to 
be  repeated  in  the  southcentral  coun- 
ties, then  the  central  counties,  the 
Poconos,  and  finally  the  Alleghenies. 
Remember  Diamond  Valley  in  Hunt- 
ingdon County?  Hundreds  of  deer  in 
the  early  30’s  and  now  only  a hand- 
ful. And  Medix  Run— which  boasted 
the  greatest  concentration  of  white- 
tails  ever  known  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent?  That  was  its  undoing. 
Today,  deer  hunting  is  hardly  medi- 
ocre in  that  area  according  to  former 


standards.  Then  Forest  and  Pike 
counties  followed.  Once  the  best,  now 
only  remnant  deer  populations  re- 
main. And  finally,  McKean,  Potter, 
Elk,  Cameron,  and  Clinton— all  going 
the  way  the  others  have  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  Last  year  an  estimated 
4500  deer  starved  in  these  counties 
and  provided  an  insight  into  things 
to  come.  How  soon  will  we  lose  the 
deer  from  this  area?  Maybe  five  years, 
probably  less. 

Once  we  have  resigned  ourselves  to 
the  fact  that  deer  are  going  to  be 
scarcer  in  the  near  future,  the  next 
logical  reaction  is  to  try  to  place  the 
blame  upon  someone.  Truthfully  no 
cne  was  too  much  at  fault.  Pennsyl- 
vania, nor  any  other  nearby  state  had 
ever  had  any  previous  experience  of 
this  kind  with  deer,  and  the  result 
may  be  partially  blamed  upon  this 
inexperience.  However,  there  had 
been  the  lesson  of  the  Kaibab  Forest 
deer  herd,  but  most  people  thought 


Much  of  Pennsylvania’s  deer  range  is  now  desert— a forest  desert  with  rotting  bones  of 
starved  deer. 
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the  same  thing  could  not  happen  in 
the  East. 

The  hunters  may  be  inclined  to 
place  the  responsibility  of  this  mis- 
management upon  the  Game  Com- 
mission. But,  probably  the  Game 
Commission’s  chief  fault  was  in  over- 
selling the  Buck  Law.  For  years  they 
preached  that  our  only  salvation  for 
building  up  the  herd  was  to  protect 
the  females,  which  was  true.  But  they 
failed  to  stop  this  crusade  soon 
enough  because  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  potential  dangers  of  the 
law.  Finally,  when  they  did  realize 
that  the  herd  had  become  unbalanced 
in  relation  to  its  food  supply,  they 
could  not  convince  the  sportsmen  of 
the  state  that  a drastic  reduction  of 
the  herd  by  killing  antlerless  deer 
was  imperative  to  save  the  range  and 
the  deer  themselves.  The  hunters 
fought  these  “doe”  seasons,  by  peti- 
tion and  abrogation,  until  it  was  too 
late. 

As  a result,  not  only  is  the  high- 
yield  deer  hunting  on  its  way  out, 
but  in  the  meantime  we  have  sac- 
rificed our  grouse,  cottontail,  and 
snowshoe  hare  hunting.  This  barren, 
browsed-out  range  will  not  support 
these  small  game  species  in  quantity 
because  there  is  little  food  and  cover 
left.  The  primary  deer  range  today 
is  fast  becoming  a biological  desert 
supporting  only  a token  population 
of  game  except  for  the  mast  eating 
bears  and  turkeys. 

The  peculiar  part  about  this  un- 
fortunate position  is  that  many  deer 
hunters  believe  that  the  scarcity  of 
deer  has  come  as  a result  of  the 
several  doe  seasons.  Actually,  the 
exact  opposite  is  true— the  scarcity 
has  occurred  because  the  doe  harvest 
did  not  begin  soon  enough,  there 
were  not  enough  killed  when  the 
seasons  were  established,  and  there 
were  too  few  seasons.  Had  the  herd 
never  been  permitted  to  exceed  its 
present  level,  there  is  a good  proba- 
bility that  the  range  would  still  be 
in  fair  condition  and  a sustained 


yield  of  good  numbers  could  be  ex- 
pected for  many  years  yet.  However, 
one  million  or  more  deer  was  at  least 
twice  too  many  and  the  damage 
created  by  this  tremendous  number 
to  the  range  will  take  many  years  to 
rectify. 

The  next  logical  question  is  “why 
doesn’t  the  Game  Commission  create 
browse  by  burning,  cutting,  planting, 
or  bulldozing?”  The  answer  is  simple. 
Nothing  works  where  you  already 
have  a high  population  of  deer.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  plant  any- 
thing for  deer  food  (or  other  game 
food  for  that  matter)  without  having 
it  destroyed  by  the  ravenous  deer  in 
short  order.  Grain  crops,  shrubs,  trees, 
and  other  food  plants  are  usually 
consumed  long  before  the  emergency 
period  of  mid-winter  arrives. 

Cutting,  burning,  and  bulldozing 
has  just  one  result— grassland.  When 


LET’S  PROVE  IT! 

For  those  who  are  not  con- 
vinced that  the  facts  presented 
in  this  article  are  correct,  that 
there  is  not  extreme  over- 
browsing and  starvation  in  the 
“big  woods”  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on-the-ground  inspec- 
tion trips  are  suggested.  The 
Game  Commission  will  gladly 
cooperate  to  the  best  of  its 
ability  with  interested  sports- 
men’s groups  who  wish  to  see  at 
first-hand  the  pitiful  condition 
of  the  deer  herd  and  range  in 
late  February  or  March.  After 
such  a trip  even  the  most  criti- 
cal hunters  should  be  convinced 
that  the  Game  Commission  is 
not  trying  to  “ruin  the  sport,” 
as  many  say,  but  is  actually  try- 
ing to  insure  the  future  of  deer 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania. 

DEAD  DEER  MAKE 
GOOD  SALESMEN! 
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Cutting,  burning,  and  bulldozing  have  just  one  result— grassland.  The  end  result  is  a 
barren  waste  devoid  of  timber  and  deer  food. 


timber  is  cut,  pushed  over,  or  burned, 
it  sprouts  profusely  from  the  stumps 
and  from  root  suckers  according  to 
species.  However,  these  sprouts  and 
any  seedlings  which  try  to  come  up 
are  eaten  as  fast  as  they  appear  and 
the  end  result  is  a barren  waste  de- 
void of  timber  and  deer  food.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  these 
bracken  fern  and  grass  areas  in  north- 
central  Pennsylvania  and  the  acreage 
is  growing  each  year.  This  land  is 
lost  to  the  hunters  for  many  years  to 
come  because  it  cannot  recover  until 
the  deer  once  again  become  scarce  in 
the  region.  At  present,  these  areas 
support  no  grouse,  no  cottontails,  no 
snowshoe  hares,  no  wild  turkeys,  no 
bears,  and  few  deer.  They  are  almost 
worthless  for  native  game  species,  ex- 
cept for  the  insects  they  supply  young 
broods  of  grouse  and  wild  turkeys 
from  surrounding  forest  tracts. 

What  is  the  answer  to  all  of  this? 
Probably  foremost  are  time  and 
patience.  Time  for  the  forests  to  re- 
cover once  the  deer  have  become  vic- 
tims of  their  own  appetites,  and 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  hunter 
while  this  transformation  is  taking 
place. 

There  may  be  one  bright  spot  in 
this  dilemma.  Grass  is  of  little  value 
for  deer,  but  is  the  mainstay  for  the 
elk  which  is  a grazer  instead  of  a 


browser.  The  Cameron  County  elk 
herd  is  on  the  increase,  and  it  may 
suggest  a substitute  for  the  deer  on 
these  open  areas.  Even  the  sharp- 
tailed grouse,  a bird  of  semi-open 
grasslands,  is  being  considered  for  im- 
portation and  trial  as  a temporary 
substitute  for  the  ruffed  grouse.  Per- 
haps these  two  species  could  help  fill 
the  gap  until  the  range  can  recover 
for  native  game. 

Hunters  should  not  rush  out  and 
shoot  themselves  with  their  favorite 
deer  rifles,  because  there  will  still 
be  good  deer  hunting  in  this  old 
state  of  ours.  We  should  still  be  able 
to  register  a substantial  kill  of  both 
sexes  each  year,  and  that  should  make 
worthwhile  big  game  hunting. 

Deer  hunting  deteriorated  into  a 
meat  slaughter  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Perhaps  in  the  future  it  will  be 
regarded  more  for  its  greatest  value- 
recreation.  Most  hunters  aren’t  half 
as  hungary  for  venison  as  they  are 
for  good  wholesome  sport.  The  op- 
portunity to  partake  in  the  many 
pleasures  offered  by  the  great  out- 
of-doors  and  the  companionship  of 
fellow  sportsmen  is,  after  all,  our  real 
goal.  We  can  buy  meat  in  the  mar- 
kets, but  we  cannot  buy  pleasant  ex- 
periences aYid  memories.  These  are 
what  we  seek. 


. . The  End. 
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like  since  the  season  ended  and  I 
ain’t  goin’  to  quit  until  we  put  a 
stop  to  it.” 

The  two  cold  but  patient  watchers 
settled  back  again  into  tired  silence. 
The  huge  Pennsylvania  Dutch  barn 
behind  them  cast  a long,  protective 
shadow  over  their  car,  making  the 
black  Ford  practically  invisible  even 
on  the  soft  white  snow. 


(FIRST  IN  A SERIES) 

THE  Old  Game  Protector  shifted 
position  slightly  as  a shiver  inched 
down  his  back.  Even  inside  the  car, 
the  cold  night  air  of  late  December 
was  making  the  hours  of  sitting  in- 
creasingly uncomfortable.  The  wind- 
shield was  opaque  with  frost  and 
every  few  minutes  the  officer  reached 
forward  with  his  gloved  hand  to  rub 
a clear  spot  on  the  glass. 

“Let’s  turn  on  the  motor  and  get 
some  heat  before  we  both  freeze 
solid,”  muttered  the  Deputy  in  the 
next  seat. 

“Not  on  your  life,”  whispered  the 
Old  Game  Protector.  “The  exhaust 
smoke  would  be  worse’ll  an  Indian 
signal  fire.  Why,  folks  in  the  next 
county  could  see  that  w'hite  steam 
risin’  in  this  still  air.” 

“Well  then,  let’s  call  it  a night. 
It’s  past  eleven  already  and  not  a 
sign  of  those  dawgone  spot-lighting 
varmints,”  the  Deputy  replied 
through  chattering  teeth. 

“We’ll  just  set  a spell  more,”  said 
the  Old  Game  Protector.  “I’ve 
waited  so  long  now,  another  few 
minutes  can’t  hurt  much.  Besides,  the 
Sportsman  claims  there’s  been  deer 
poaching  in  these  fields  real  regular- 


Suddenly  two  bright  rays  of  light 
winked  over  a hillside  to  the  north 
and  the  two  men  turned  together  to 
watch  the  strange  car’s  approach.  It 
stopped  along  the  edge  of  a field  a 
half  mile  away  and  in  a few  minutes 
one  lone  finger  of  light  began  search- 
ing the  edges  of  a thick  woodlot. 

“Good  thing  we  waited,”  grunted 
the  Old  Game  Protector. 

“Aw,  heck.  Probably  just  some 
farmer  checking  to  see  how  many 
deer  are  raiding  his  winter  wheat,” 
the  young  Deputy  replied. 

But  before  the  older  man  could 
say  more,  three  orange-red  flashes 
spit  from  the  distant  car,  immediately 
followed  by  sharp  reports  of  the  rifle. 
A minute  later  the  Old  Game  Protec- 
tor and  his  Deputy  were  speeding 
down  the  dirt  road  towards  the  scene, 
wide  awake,  and  grimly  determined 
(o  apprehend  the  unknown  rifleman. 

As  they  pulled  up  beside  the 
parked  car,  it  was  apparent  their 
quarry  had  fled.  With  the  aid  of  their 
long-beam  flashlights,  the  officers  soon 
saw  two  men  racing  across  the  white 
fields  some  distance  away.  The  Old 
Game  Protector  shouted  after  them 
as  the  Deputy  started  running  but  the 
sound  of  his  booming  voice  only 
seemed  to  increase  their  speed.  He 
immediately  saw  that  the  pair  had 
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too  much  of  a head  start,  even  for  the 
racing  Deputy,  and  the  older  man 
turned  his  attention  to  the  car. 

It  was  a late  model  sedan,  its  warm 
radiator  clearly  proving  it  -hadn’t 
been  abandoned  for  very  long.  On 
the  front  seat  were  seven  high-power 
rifle  shells  while  a pair  of  cover-alls 
and  a gun  case  were  lying  on  the  rear 
seat.  His  inspection  was  abruptly  in- 
terrupted by  the  Deputy  calling  from 
across  the  field,  “Here’s  the  deer.” 

There,  in  the  beam  of  his  flash- 
light, an  exceptionally  large  buck 
with  a fine  eight  point  set  of  antlers 
lay  on  the  snow,  crimson  blood  from 
an  ugly  flank  wound  slowly  staining 
the  snow.  The  buck  quivered 
violently,  stiffened  once,  and  then  lay 
still. 

“Let’s  dress  him  out  and  try  to  find 
the  bullet,”  said  the  Old  Game  Pro- 
tector. The  two  men  were  soon  bend- 
ing over  the  dead  animal,  tracing  the 
bullet’s  course  from  the  hind  quar- 
ters down  through  the  abdominal 
area  to  the  spot  where  it  had  emerged 
just  below  the  sternum. 

“Dawgone  the  luck,”  the  young 
Deputy  sighed.  “Might  know  we 
wouldn’t  find  that  piece  of  lead.  It 
sure  would  have  helped  if  we  could 
have  got  one  of  those  gun  experts 
to  identify  the  gun  from  the  slug.” 

“Don’t  worry,  son,”  responded  the 
Old  Game  Protector.  “We’ve  still  got 
a car  on  our  hands  and  I aim  to 
ask  the  owner  a question  or  two  soon 
as  we  find  him.  Guess  you  better 
drive  out  to  a phone  and  call  the 
State  Police  at  the  sub-station.  Ask 
’em  to  trace  down  this  license  plate 
for  us  and  send  a trooper  out  to  take 
care  of  things  here.” 

After  the  Deputy  had  driven  away 
in  his  car,  the  Old  Game  Protector 
sat  down  wearily  on  the  running 
board  of  the  parked  sedan,  took  out 
a battered  briar,  and  slowly  began 
to  pack  the  burley  in  the  bowl.  The 
silence  of  the  still  night  settled 
around  him  once  more  as  icy  fingers 
of  air  began  poking  along  the  edges 


of  his  sleeved  nfl  collar.  He  was 
just  striking  a t:ch  when  a slight 
noise  on  a nearly  hillside  made  him 
turn  quickly.  He  stole  a glance  at 
his  watch  as  the  match  died  out  and 
saw  it  was  just  1:30  a.  m.  A few 
minutes  later,  two  figures  could  be 
seen  stumbling  down  the  hillside  and 
as  they  approached,  the  Old  Game 
Protector  could  distinguish  a man 
wearing  a leather  sports  jacket  and 
a woman  clad  only  in  a light  coat. 

“Sort  of  cold  for  a midnight  stroll,” 
the  old  man  called  in  a curious  voice. 

“Maybe  ’tis,”  grunted  the  man  in 
the  leather  jacket,  “but  guess  it  ain’t 
none  of  your  business.” 

“Well,  ordinarily  guess  you  would 
be  right,”  the  Old  Game  Protector 
said  in  a level  voice,  pulling  out  a 
battered  wallet  with  his  badge  of  of- 
fice attached.  “But  seeing  as  how  I’m 
a Game  Protector  with  an  illegally 
killed  deer  lying  here  near  your  car, 
perhaps  you  wouldn’t  mind  ex- 
plainin’ just  what  you  two  are  doin’ 
out  here  at  this  hour  of  the  night.” 

The  car  owner  shuffled  his  feet  a 
bit,  glanced  sidewise  at  his  com- 
panion, and  finally  replied,  “O.K., 
mister,  if  you  want  to  know  that  bad, 
me  and  the  lady  have  beerj  up  on 
that  hill  lookin’  at  the  stars.  Any  ob- 
jections?” 

“Hear  any  shots  while  you  were 
up  there?” 

“Nope.  Ain’t  heard  a sound  since 
we’ve  been  here,”  the  man  replied 
in  a surly  tone. 

Further  questioning  by  the  Old 
Game  Protector  disclosed  the  man 
owned  a Marlin  rifle  but  it  was  at 
his  home  in  town.  A query  about 
the  shells  on  the  front  seat  brought 
forth  the  information  that  they  had 
probably  slipped  out  of  the  man’s 
cartridge  belt  after  he  had  been  deer 
hunting  earlier  in  the  month  and 
that  he  just  hadn’t  got  around  to 
cleaning  them  out  of  the  car.  At 
that  point  the  headlights  of  two  cars 
were  seen  driving  up  the  dirt  road 
and  a few  seconds  later,  the  Deputy 
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in  the  black  Ford  led  a State  Police 
car  into  the  field.  The  new  arrivals 
joined  in  the  conversation. 

“What  sort  of  gun  did  you  say 
you  had  at  home?”  the  Old  Game 
Protector  repeated. 

“Why,  it’s  a Savage,”  was  the  reply. 

“That’s  funny.  Minute  ago  you 
told  me  it  was  a Marlin.  Guess  I’ll 
have  to  place  you  under  arrest, 
charged  with  killing  a deer  out  of 
season.  Now  let’s  all  drive  down  to 
your  place  and  take  a look  at  that 
gun.” 

The  man  cursed  softly  under  his 
breath,  then  asked,  “Mind  if  we  drop 
my  girl  friend  off  at  her  house  first?” 
The  officers  had  no  objection  and  the 
trio  of  cars  were  soon  moving  to- 
wards town  after  dropping  the 
woman  off  in  a nearby  country  vil- 
lage. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  man’s  resi- 
dence, the  party  entered  and  were 
shown  upstairs  to  a gun  cabinet  that 
contained  only  a Marlin  12  gauge 
over  and  under  shotgun.  When  in- 
formed that  the  officers  would  try  to 
arouse  a Justice  of  Peace  for  an  im- 
mediate hearing  and  that  a bail  bond 
would  be  required,  the  suspect  made 
a show  of  resistance  but  soon  changed 
his  mind.  He  told  the  Game  Protec- 
tors it  would  be  necessary  to  see  his 
wife  first,  however,  in  order  to  get 
money.  She  was  staying  with  a sister 
who  was  ill  and  before  long,  the 
group  of  men  were  entering  another 
house  several  blocks  away. 

As  soon  as  the  arrested  man  got 
through  the  doorway,  he  called  to  his 
wife,  “Grick  mich  drie  hundret  dol- 
lars.” 

“Fer  was?”  the  startled  woman  re- 
plied. The  man  turned  to  the  Old 
Game  Protector  and  asked  if  he  un- 
derstood Pennsylvania  Dutch.  Get- 
ting a reply  in  the  negative,  he  again 
turned  to  his  wife.  “Vy!  Ich  hop  un 
hosh  gershussa  un  die  son  of  bitches 
denk  sie  hen  eppis  uff  mich,  aver 
sie  hen  net.  (Why!  I killed  a deer 
and  the think  they 


have  something  on  me,  but  they 
don’t.)  Ich  muss  die  gelt  hova  usth 
dia  same.”  She  gave  him  the  money 
before  the  men  left  for  the  office  of 
the  nearest  Justice  of  Peace.  Here  the 
midnight  marauder  was  found  guilty 
and  posted  $300  bail  for  an  appeal, 
later  refused  in  the  County  Court. 

A red  sun  was  just  tinting  the 
eastern  sky  as  the  Old  Game  Protec- 
tor dropped  off  the  Deputy  before 
his  house.  The  two  wildlife  guardians 
sat  for  a few  seconds,  too  tired  to 
talk  yet  satisfied  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  long,  sleepless  night  had 
been  brought  to  a successful  conclu- 
sion. Finally,  the  Old  Game  Protec- 
tor turned  to  his  Deputy,  gave  a 
friendly  shove  on  the  young  man’s 
shoulder  toward  the  open  car  door. 

“Sure  is  good  to  have  a Dutch 
Deputy  working  with  me.” 

The  young  Deputy  could  say  noth- 
ing as  he  turned  towards  the  house. 
Halfway  up  the  steps  he  slowly 
glanced  back  at  the  Old  Game  Pro- 
tector, a grin  spreading  across  his 
tired  face,  one  eye  closed  in  a know- 
ing Pennsylvania  Dutch  wink. 

. . . The  End 


THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

The  common  toad  eats  10,000 
garden  pests  a year.  His  work  is 
worth  $20. 

* * * 

The  endurance  of  the  American 
bison  was  remarkable.  He  could  tire 
out  three  sets  of  horses,  often  run- 
ning 40  miles  at  a time. 

* # # 

The  leopard  never  changes  his 
spots.  But  the  leopard  frog  does. 

# # # 

The  eyesight  of  the  kingbird  is  so 
keen  that  he  can  spot  a tiny  insect 
50  yards  away. 

# # # 

The  butterfly  fish  often  swims 
backwards,  its  tail  appearing  to  be 
its  head. 
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Photo  by  Brenwasser,  courtesy  of  Harry  Shaw  Newman,  The  Old  Print  Shop,  New  York. 
Beaver  hunting  Cree  Indians  raid  a beaver  house  in  mid-winter. 

Pari  J.  The  White  Man  and  the 
Indian 


WHEN  our  ancestors  first  came 
to  this  land,  they  found  it  al- 
ready populated  by  a race  of  people 
whose  ideas  and  whole  manner  of  life 
differed  so  from  their  own  back- 
ground that  there  was  almost  no  com- 
mon ground.  Especially  different 
were  the  European  and  Indian  atti- 
tudes toward  the  resources  of  nature 
and  their  use  of  them;  farmland, 
places  for  habitation,  firewood  and 
lumber,  game,  and  fish.  To  the  In- 
dian, the  land  and  its  natural  pro- 
duce were  not  subject  to  individual 
ownership  a#  ! control,  but  were  part 
of  the  domain  under  the  control  of 
supernaturals,  its  resources  accessi- 
ble to  all  individuals  to  whom  the 
supernaturals  might  grant  the  bounty 
of  nature.  The  Indian  succeeded  as  a 
hunter  or  a farmer  because  he  was 
favored  by  his  deities,  or  so  he  be- 


lieved; without  their  sanction,  he 
would  starve.  The  white  man  saw 
nature  as  a source  of  property,  to  be 
mastered  by  his  efforts,  while  the  In- 
dian saw  himself  as  a part  of  nature, 
who  survived  only  because  he  kept 
his  place  in  the  scheme  of  things 
and  was  therefore  aided  and  protected 
by  the  deities  who  controlled  his  nat- 
ural environment. 

The  differences  in  attitudes  to- 
ward land  and  game  were  no  greater 
than  other  differences  between  these 
people,  and  can  probably  be  under- 
stood in  terms  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic backgrounds  of  both  peoples. 
The  white  man  came  from  an  over- 
populated  part  of  the  world,  where 
all  land  had  been  divided  and  sub- 
divided for  so  many  centuries  that 
the  idea  of  unused  miles  of  forest  was 
completely  new  to  him.  For  many 
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centuries  Europeans  had  lived  where 
every  foot  of  ground  had  been  modi- 
fied and  used  by  humans,  with  every 
object  and  every  clod  of  earth  about 
him  clearly  identified  as  someone’s 
property,  with  protection  of  owner- 
ship guaranteed  by  the  gallows.  This 
individual  ownership  included,  of 
course,  all  game  animals  from  the 
king’s  deer  to  the  lowly  hare.  By 
1700,  the  common  man  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  lived  in  a world  completely 
owned  by  other  people,  without 
rights  to  firewood,  game,  recreation 
areas,  or  farmland.  Many  new  devel- 
opments in  the  American  colonies 
were  influenced  by  this  background; 
our  forefathers  tried  to  use  this  new' 
world  for  their  own  purposes  as  the 
“owners”  and  nobility  had  in  Europe, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  they  tried  to 
prevent  anyone’s  monopolizing  the 
resources  of  nature  as  the  European 
nobility  had.  Every  man  would  be  a 
lord,  but  none  a lord  over  peasants 
shut  off  from  the  resources  of  na- 
ture. These  principles  were  and  are 
operative  in  many  areas  of  American 
life,  the  most  important  ones  out- 
side of  our  discussion  here,  but  they 
have  significance  in  the  history  of 
hunting  and  sport  in  America  and 
in  the  development  of  our  game  laws. 
They  were  also  a part  of  basic  dif- 
ferences between  Indian  and  white 
hunting. 

American  hunting  and  field  sports 
show  some  interesting  details  as  a 
result  of  this  background.  Several  of 
these  merit  discussion  here,  as  a con- 
trast to  Indian  practice.  The  average 
American  settler  had  no  extensive 
experience  as  a hunter,  unless  he 
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came  from  one  of  the  minor  popula- 
tion elements  from  the  Scottish 
Highlands  or  the  German  forest  area. 
Even  then,  unless  he  had  poached  at 
great  personal  risk,  he  had  little  back- 
ground in  lone  hunting  for  his  own 
larder.  Whatever  his  area  of  origin 
hunting  had  been  a sport  of  the  up- 
per class  rather  than  a significant 
source  of  food.  The  game  that  did 
exist  there,  had  survived  only  be- 
cause it  was  protected  in  a populated 
area,  often  on  land  that  might  bet- 
ter have  been  farmed.  Thus  in 
Europe  hunting  was  a sport,  a luxury 
of  the  noble  and  wealthy,  and  a mark 
of  prestige  and  caste.  It  had  prob- 
ably been  so  since  pre-Roman  times. 
The  workingman  who  ate  a rabbit, 
a grouse,  or  a deer  had  killed  it  by 
stealth  at  the  risk  of  his  neck,  and 
probably  out  of  dire  need.  It  was 
something  stolen  and  taken  by  force, 
not  granted  out  of  the  bounty  of 
nature.  Finally,  the  common  man  had 
little  knowledge  of  firearms  and 
other  tools  of  the  hunter.  Guns  were 
expensive,  and  their  ownership  was 
generally  forbidden.  There  were  no 
militia  or  citizens’  military  units. 
Gunsmiths  dealt  almost  exclusively 
with  the  governments  and  wealthy 
sportsmen.  The  enlisted  soldier  used 
a very  different  gun  than  the  hunter’s 
sporting  arm;  the  soldier’s  was  a 
heavy,  clumsy,  inaccurate  musket  that 
required  little  attention  and  was 
nearly  foolproof.  The  background  of 
most  of  our  settlers  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  frontiersmen  to 
whom  they  gave  birth,  and  we  can 
see  some  of  the  results  in  American 
hunting  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  American  settlers  developed 
patterns  that  were  influenced  by  the 
European  situation.  Coming  from 
countries  where  the  no!  ity,  the  au- 
thorities, and  the  hired  soldiery  were 
armed  but  the  citizens  were  not,  the 
American  made  a point  of  keeping  a 
gun,  and  he  organized  militia  groups. 
The  European  peasant  soldier  could 
only  be  trusted  with  a military  mus- 
ket, but  the  American  civilian  and 
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The  earliest  known  portrait  of  an  east- 
ern Indian  hunter,  “A  Weoan  or  great 
lord  of  Virginia.”  The  original  water  color 
of  this  photo  is  displayed  in  the  British 
Museum,  painted  by  John  White  in  Vir- 
ginia about  1588. 

soldier  undertook  to  care  for  and  un- 
derstand the  precision  tool  of  the 
sportsman,  an  individually  crafted, 
rifled  gun.  The  European  sportsman 
made  hunting  a social  affair,  with 
elaborate  drives,  blinds,  and  decoys; 
the  American  hunter  preferred  the 
individualistic  ways  of  the  poacher, 
still-hunting  and  ranging  alone. 
Hunting  had  been  a prerogative  of 
the  privileged  in  Europe,  and  in 
America  it  kept  some  of  its  feudal 
prestige;  hunting  was  a cherished 
right  of  the  free  man.  Even  today, 
American  hunting  as  a sport  carries 
many  signs  of  its  feudal  origin,  as  a 
pastime  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  In 
earlier  times  in  America,  game  re- 
sources were  to  white  settlers  a start- 
ling new  economic  resource  which  be- 
longed only  to  the  taker.  Hunting 
had  been  a mark  of  prestige,  and 
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here  was  a nobleman’s  privilege  open 
to  anyone.  The  sportsman  today  rep- 
resents a survival  of  feudal  aristo- 
cratic tradition  rather  than  of  primi- 
tive economic  activity.  Indian  hunt- 
ing as  known  to  us  front  Colonial  and 
later  times  represents  a very  different 
picture. 

The  Huntsman  and  the  Farmer  in  Indian 
Culture 

Hunting  was  an  arduous  and  time- 
consuming  activity  of  Indian  men, 
and  was  not  considered  a sport  in  any 
sense.  According  to  our  folklore,  the 
Indian  women  did  all  the  work,  espe- 
cially the  gardening,  and  the  men 
whiled  away  their  time  irresponsibly 
on  hunting  and  warfare.  This  is  at 
best  a half-truth,  for  this  division  of 
labor  between  the  sexes  involved 
equal  responsibility  and  hard  labor 
for  both  sexes.  Women  were  the 
farmers,  not  because  they  had  to  be, 
but  because  they,  and  not  the  men, 
owned  the  farmland  and  its  agricul- 
tural produce.  Much  earlier,  farming 
had  been  invented  by  women,  not  by  . 
men,  and  agricultural  activities  re- 
mained a part  of  the  woman’s  do- 
main. Among  primitive  non-farming 
peoples,  such  as  the  Australian  Ab- 
origines, women  are  physically  not 
fitted  for  hunting,  and  they  gather 
wild  vegetable  foods  to  supplement 
animal  foods  taken  by  the  men.  At 
a similar  stage  in  the  dim  Indian 
past,  some  women  discovered  that 
they  could  plant  and  cultivate  some 
of  the  wild  seed  they  gathered,  and 
this  discovery  revolutionized  Indian 
life  throughout  most  of  the  Americas. 
Because  women  had  been  the  first 
farmers,  and  because  they  were  as 
capable  at  gardening  as  men  could 
be,  they  monopolized  this  important 
part  of  the  economy.  In  earlier  times, 
when  the  family  depended  upon  the 
hunter  for  food,  woman’s  role  as  a 
gatherer  was  of  very  secondary  im- 
portance. With  the  discovery  of  farm- 
ing, however,  hunting  became  of  less 
importance;  agriculture  made  bigger 
populations  and  town  life  possible, 
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and  there  were  now  enough  people 
on  the  land  that  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly feed  themselves  on  wild  game. 
Farming  remained  a woman’s  monop- 
oly, and  women  completely  con- 
trolled the  major  food  resources  of 
the  community.  In  light  of  this,  we 
can  readily  understand  the  well- 
known  fact  (astounding  to  our  patri- 
archal ancestors)  that  Indian  women 
were  dominant  and  self-sufficient  and 
men  subsidiary  and  dependent.  The 
Indian  woman  was  no  drudge  of  a 
fieldfrau,  but  a matriarch  who  owned 
her  own  house  and  fields,  controlled 
the  food  supplies  of  the  household, 
and  held  greater  authority  than  any 
man  within  the  family  and  commun- 
ity. Within  her  sphere,  the  man  was 
of  secondary  importance  and  was  apt 
to  be  dominated  by  women  on  any  im- 
portant matters.  Mother  Earth  and 
the  Corn  Mother  were  female  super- 
naturals who  controlled  the  fertility 
of  the  garden;  they  were  women’s 


deities  and  the  natural  forces  which 
they  controlled  could  only  be  ex- 
ploited by  women,  according  to  In- 
dian belief.  As  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  world,  woman’s  status  and  im- 
portance was  partly  a factor  of  her 
importance  to  society;  where  women 
produce  nothing  and  are  seen  only 
as  ornaments,  they  quickly  approach 
the  status  of  a slave,  while  where  they 
play  major  roles  in  food  production 
and  contribute  proportionately  to  so- 
ciety, their  status  and  privileges  can 
surpass  those  of  men. 

The  Indian  woman,  seen  in  native 
ideology  as  mother  and  gardener,  was 
the  central  and  most  important  mem- 
ber of  the  household;  rather  than 
being  a mere  drudge,  she  held  an  ele- 
vated position  which  is  difficult  for 
us  to  imagine.  In  terms  of  blood- 
money  (the  custom  of  payment  to 
prevent  the  taking  of  blood-revenge) 
a woman  was  worth  twice  as  much  as 
a man;  where  the  family  of  a killer 


The  deer  hunt— an  engraving  published  by  Samuel  de  Champlain  in  1632— showing  a 
deer  drive  and  deer  snaring  in  the  Northeast. 
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had  to  make  formal  payment  to  the 
family  of  the  victim,  Indian  law  de- 
termined that  the  sum  must  be  dou- 
bled if  the  slain  were  a woman.  The 
Indian  woman  held  a more  priv- 
ileged and  equal  position  in  her  so- 
ciety than  women  do  in  any  Euro- 
pean or  American  white  community 
today.  In  terms  of  normal  human 
compensation,  her  status  was  propor- 
tionate to  her  responsibility  and  her 
labor.  Many  white  women  who  had 
been  taken  captive  in  warfare  and 
who  had  become  members  of  Indian 
communities  refused  to  be  ransomed; 
they  would  not  return  to  the  drud- 
gery and  subordination  accorded 
women  in  Colonial  society. 

In  the  primitive  economy  of  our 
Indians,  farming  was  the  major  and 
most  important  food  source,  but  all 
meat  had  to  be  obtained  by  the  chase. 
Indians  with  hoe  agriculture  built 
up  no  great  surplus,  and  it  was  the 
men’s  responsibility  to  supplement 
the  vegetable  foods  with  a fairly  con- 
stant supply  of  meat.  In  times  of 
crisis,  when  crops  were  inadequate  or 
when  stored  foods  were  destroyed  by 
accident  or  warfare,  the  survival  of 
the  community  depended  entirely 
upon  the  success  of  the  hunter.  T he 
game  of  the  countryside  could  not 
support  the  people  for  long  or  ade- 
quately, but  it  was  their  only  salva- 
tion in  times  of  famine.  Such  times 
of  near-starvation  must  have  been 
frequent,  and  every  Indian  hunter 
thought  in  terms  of  them,  and  of  his 
game  as  an  essential  to  the  survival 
of  his  group.  “We  must  hunt  to  feed 
our  children”  was  the  Indian’s  ex- 
planation of  his  tremendous  efforts  in 
the  chase.  The  Indian  was  not  hunt- 
ing virgin  areas,  but  woodland  which 
had  been  coursed  by  experts  for  ten 
thousand  years.  The  game  supply  was 
in  some  sort  of  balance  with  the 
hunting  population,  and  the  hunter 
could  only  rake  his  quarry  by  pa- 
tience, skill,  and  great  effort.  In  a cul- 
ture where  hunting  is  not  a game, 
but  a necessary  source  of  food,  wom- 


en are  worthless  as  hunters  and  men 
cannot  be  spared  to  work  with  a hoe. 
Hunting  and  warfare  were  men’s 
twin  activities,  and  in  both  there 
could  be  no  reserve,  no  avoidance  of 
hazard,  because  the  whole  commun- 
ity lived  too  close  to  survival. 

The  Indian  saw  women’s  roles  as  | 
religious  matters,  with  garden  and 
hearth  activities  delegated  to  women 
by  the  Creator,  with  the  crops  as  a 
gift  to  the  women  by  the  supernat- 
urals in  return  for  labor  and  proper 
conduct  in  life.  The  agricultural  ac-  j 
tivities  of  women  and  deities  con- 
cerned with  agriculture  were  central 
themes  in  Indian  ritual.  In  the  same 
way,  men’s  activities  and  the  super- 
natural world  of  the  hunter  held  a 
central  place  in  religious  ideology, 
and  game  animals  were  gifts  of  the 
Creator  and  lesser  supernaturals  to 
the  hunter,  provided  he  did  his  work 
properly  and  well,  and  conducted  his 
affairs  in  a precisely  correct  fashion. 
This  involved  matters  of  conserva-  j 
tion,  ritual,  and  taboo.  Some  of  the 
greatest  differences  between  Indian 
and  white  hunting  practices  lie  in 
the  Indian’s  religious  attitude  toward 
hunting  activities  and  toward  game 
animals.  The  white  man  saw  game 
animals  as  meat  which  he  found,  as 
mere  objects  to  be  taken.  The  Indian 
considered  the  animal  as  an  intelli- 
gent, conscious  fellow  member  of  the 
same  spiritual  world  as  himself.  His 
own  destiny  was  linked  with  that  of 
the  animals  by  the  Creator,  and  he 
felt  that  both  he  and  his  victim  un- 
derstood the  roles  which  they  played 
in  the  hunt;  the  animal  was  resigned 
to  its  fate. 

. . . To  Be  Continued 


If  a human  family  ate  in  propor- 
tion to  a family  of  birds,  the  daily 
grocery  list  would  include  something 
like  50  loaves  of  bread,  25  pounds  of 
hamburger,  30  doughnuts,  10  pounds 
of  spinach,  6 heads  of  lettuce  and  1 
gallon  of  ice  cream. 
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SUDDENLY  it’s  February  once 
more.  The  countryman  faces  the 
unpredictable  days  that  lie  ahead 
with  his  fingers  crossed.  Month  of 
Winter,  month  of  early  Spring,  or 
month  of  transition,  fickle  February 
can  turn  on  the  heat  or  pour  on  the 
wintry  blasts.  Not  even  the  ground- 
hog knows  the  score  this  topsy-turvy 
year. 

At  one  time  February  had  a com- 
fortable quota  of  30  days,  just  as  any 
other  respectable  month  in  the  old 
Roman  calendar.  Then  along  came 
Julius  Caesar  to  steal  one  day  so  as 
to  add  to  the  length  and  importance 
of  the  seventh  month,  which  he 
named  for  himself.  February  again 
was  a soft  touch  for  Caesar  Augus- 
tus, who  gave  his  name  to  the  ninth 
month  and  couldn’t  let  Julius  have 
the  better  of  him  by  one  day.  But  in 
the  suspense  of  the  28  days  left,  Feb- 
ruary takes  a back  seat  to  no  one 
else  on  the  same  calendar. 

The  voice  of  the  song  sparrow  is 
heard  again  in  the  land.  Usually  I 
hear  these  cheery  chanters  at  some 
time  or  other  in  every  month,  but 
this  year,  despite  the  balmy,  misty 
mornings  they  love  so  well,  they 
almost  completely  snubbed  January. 
From  my  back  porch  overlooking  the 
valley,  I sat  in  on  an  early  morning 
concert  which  included  mood  music 
by  the  song  sparrows,  the  poignant 


love  song  of  the  chickadees,  the  loud 
whistling  of  the  titmouse,  with  even 
one  cardinal,  somewhat  out  of  prac- 
tice, oiling  up  his  rusty  pipes. 

About  a half-mile  down  the  valley 
below  the  house  a swinging  bridge 
has  been  swung  over  the  creek  for  the 
convenience  of  line  walkers  travers- 
ing the  right-of-way  of  a pipe  line 
which  crosses  the  valley  at  this  point. 
This  is  perhaps  an  eighty-foot  span, 
consisting  of  a board  cat-walk  strung 
on  heavy  wire  cables  which  are 
moored  to  concrete  anchors  set  well 
back  from  the  banks.  A pair  of  cable 
hand  rails  have  also  been  passed 
across  the  stream  and  are  tied  in  with 
the  catwalk  at  ten-foot  intervals. 

The  whole  contraption  is  a very 
intriguing  affair,  probably  quite  safe 
but  always  good  for  a thrill  or  two 
in  the  crossing.  The  creek  makes  a 
wide,  lazy  curve  at  this  point,  and 
appears  quite  deep.  Several  of  the 
boards  are  gone  from  one  end  of  the 
bridge,  making  it  necessary  to  inch 
along  the  cables  in  a sort  of  spread- 
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eagle  fashion,  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining a vice-like  grip  on  the  hand 
rails. 

This  bridge  holds  a peculiar  fasci- 
nation for  me.  When  my  rambles 
take  me  down  through  the  valley  I 
always  seem  to  find  some  excuse  for 
jouncing  across  high  above  the 
water.  Each  step  forward  brings  a 
sort  of  leaping  response  from  the 
whole  span,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
traveler  arrives  at  mid-point  he  feels 
like  a second  cousin  to  the  man  on 
the  Hying  trapeze.  Long  after  the 
wayfarer  has  made  his  crossing  and 
disappeared,  the  bridge  keeps  on 
swaying,  as  though  keeping  in  train- 
ing to  take  the  next  pedestrian  over 
the  jumps. 

The  past  week  has  brought  some 
magnificent  February  weather,  par- 
ticularly magnificent  to  the  outdoors- 
man  who  loves  the  wind-music  in  the 
trees.  The  far  creek  bank,  directly 
across  the  valley  from  our  house,  rises 
rather  abruptly  a few  hundred  feet 
and  then  breaks  oft  in  a sort  of  up- 
land plateau.  The  stream  makes  a 
long  bend  here  and  as  a result  we 
are  in  the  center  of  a vast  half-am- 
phitheatre, heavily  wooded  on  the 
banks  and  clear  around  the  top  edge. 

One  night  recently  February  blew 
up  a gale  along  towards  midnight. 
During  the  small  hours  of  the  next 
morning  the  storm  reached  its  height 
and  the  sound  and  fury  outside 
brought  me  full  awake.  The  gale 
came  unchecked  across  the  open  up- 
land country,  and  then  drummed  out 
great  crashing  chords  as  it  smashed 
through  the  timber  edging  the  far 
hillside. 

For  a few  moments  I lay  there 
lost  in  admiration  of  the  show.  Then 
a discordant  note  indicated  that  our 
trash  can  had  taken  off  for  parts  un- 
known. The  next  day  I found  it  two 
hundred  yards  away,  lodged  against 
the  fence,  its  contents  scattered  over 
the  lawns. 

I note  that  our  sable  friends,  the 


crows,  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
changing  season.  These  clever  birds 
are  among  the  first  to  nest  here- 
abouts, following  close  on  the  heels 
of  the  owls,  who  are  even  now  house- 
hunting in  the  woodlands.  The  crows 
seem  to  have  paired  off,  and  each  pair 
will  select  the  site  for  their  nest  with 
utmost  secrecy.  One  pair  has  appar- 
ently chosen  our  valley  for  this  year’s 
housing  project,  but  where  they  plan 
to  build  is  still  a very  confidential 
matter. 

The  whole  thing  started  during  the 
pre-dawn  February  darkness.  Through 
the  night  a steady  misting  drizzle  had 
thoroughly  soaked  field  and  thicket. 
Then  the  mercury  skidded  below 
freezing.  Roadways  and  sidewalks 
suddenly  became  lethal  hazards, 
coated  with  a solid  quarter-inch  of 
greased  lightning.  By  daybreak  the 
countryside  was  transformed.  Every 
blade  of  grass,  every  tiny  twig  wore 
a heavy  coat  of  silver  mail.  The 
clash  of  icy  armor  rang  through  the 
trees  with  each  puff  of  wind. 

Laddie  the  collie  tore  out  the 
front  door  for  his  morning  run,  hit 
the  wide  sidewalk  and  went  sprawl- 
ing in  most  undognified  fashion.  The 
cat  that  condescends  to  take  his 
meals  with  us  on  occasion  started  up 
the  hill  toward  the  barns  across  the 
road.  That  was  one  of  the  funniest 
journeys  I ever  hope  to  see. 

The  misting  drizzle  kept  the  glare 
ice  in  constant  lubrication.  One  step 
on  that  glassy  slope  was  an  invitation 
to  sudden  disaster.  But  the  big  Mal- 
tese had  always  gone  up  that  sidewalk 
and  he  couldn’t  see  any  reason  for 
changing  his  methodical  procedures. 

He  swaggered  along  on  the  level 
before  the  house,  making  fairly  good 
progress.  Then  he  struck  the  slope. 
For  a foot  or  two  he  made  it  all 
right  and  then  he  lost  his  headway 
and  slid  back  to  the  bottom.  There’s 
something  tremendously  funny  about 
a sliding  cat.  Especially  a cat  who 
has  been  given  the  stately  title  of 
Richard  the  Third. 
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Puzzled  but  still  game,  he  started 
up  again.  This  time  all  four  feet  went 
out  and  he  sprawled  flat  on  his 
whiskers.  His  dignity  had  vanished 
when  he  reached  the  foot  of  the 
slope  and  he  turned  toward  the  house 
and  gave  forth  a pitiful  yowl.  Again 
he  tried  that  familiar  footpath  and 
again  he  sprawled  ungracefully. 

By  this  time  our  whole  household 
was  so  convulsed  with  laughter  that 
we  could  hardly  see.  Richard  finally 
detoured  through  the  icy  lawn,  and 
got  above  the  point  of  his  first  disas- 
ter. But  he  doggedly  insisted  on  using 
the  sidewalk.  Each  time  he  left  the 
grass  and  tried  the  walk  he  promptly 
slid  off. 

By  this  trial  and  error  method; 
now  an  advance  through  the  grass, 
now  a failure  on  the  cement,  he 
finally  made  the  crest  of  the  hill  and 
disappeared  across  the  roadway.  He’ll 
probably  never  know  what  happened 
to  his  usual  sidewalk  route  and  we’ll 
never  again  be  impressed  by  his  con- 
descending cat-like  majesty. 

It  is  when  the  ice  storms  come  that 
the  little  furred  and  feathered  folk  of 
the  countryside  face  serious  trouble. 
These  hardy,  courageous  wildlings 
can  meet  the  fury  of  the  frigid  blasts. 
But  they  must  have  food  to  stoke  the 
fires  which  keep  the  hot  blood  cours- 
ing through  those  tiny  bodies.  Thus 
it  is  that  beauty  and  death  march 
hand  in  hand  across  the  hills  when 
glowing  ice  locks  up  the  outdoor 
larder. 

For  two  days  the  cold  held  and 
the  ice  coat  glistened.  Then  came  a 
night  of  powder  snow,  adding  an  ad- 
ditional hazard  to  the  treacherous 
footing.  A day  of  cold  rain  followed, 
which  wound  up  in  a driving  sleet 
storm.  This  added  another  coat  to 
the  icy  layer  and  spread  a shiny  glare 
of  glassy  crust  across  the  fields.  The 
hungry  birds  could  surely  say  with 
Shakespeare’s  Richard  Third,  “Now 
is  the  winter  of  our  discontent.” 

Now  is  the  time  the  countryman 
harvests  his  annual  crop  of  fencerow 


cocoons,  to  insure  the  June  evening 
pageantry  of  great  velvet-winged 
moths  about  his  porch  screens.  Wild 
cherry  and  sassafras  saplings  now  of- 
fer these  cocoon  bonuses  to  the  hiker 
who  braves  the  thickets  to  reach  the 
spots  favored  by  the  caterpillars  in 
weaving  their  Winter  castles.  About 
a dozen  of  these  heavy  cocoons  is  suf- 
ficient supply  to  stage  one  of  the  out- 
door’s most  thrilling  shows. 

The  shellacked  egg  cases  of  the 
praying  mantis  can  also  be  easily  col- 
lected nowadays.  Incidentally  this 
business  of  bringing  winter  egg  clus- 
ters indoors  can  sometimes  turn  out 
badly.  I keep  all  such  things  in  a cold 
room  in  the  cellar  until  the  proper 
time  to  put  them  outdoors.  But  a fel- 
low hiker  to  whom  I recently  gave  a 
cluster  of  mantis  eggs  made  the  mis- 
take of  laying  them  on  a shelf  in  her 
warm  apartment. 

One  recent  evening,  while  she  was 
catching  up  on  the  day’s  news,  the 
egg  case  “hatched.”  She  found  her- 
self suddenly  batting  at  an  odd  tiny 
insect  on  her  arm.  Then  another  pes- 
tered her  into  an  examination  which 
disclosed  her  living  room  literally 
alive  with  hundreds  of  tiny  mantis 
hopefuls,  each  a diminutive  carbon 
copy  of  the  big  clumsy  fellows  who 
cavort  in  the  July  sunlight. 

The  countryman  is  glad  to  see  Feb- 
ruary arrive.  He  has  already  been 
through  the  ecstasy  of  poring  over 
the  seed  catalogs  and  making  his  se- 
lections from  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions. His  seeds  are  now  at  hand 
ready  for  the  furrow,  and  he  draws 
up  comprehensive  paper  plans  for  the 
perfect  vegetable  and  flower  plots. 
Already  he  has  his  eye  on  some  scrub 
sassafras  which  will  furnish  sap-filled 
roots  for  sassafras  tea  in  a week  or 
two.  Give  him  his  sassafras  tea  to 
clear  the  Winter  dullness  from  his 
blood,  and  a good  Spring  course  of 
“sulphur  and  molasses”  and  he’s 
ready  to  face  anything. 

. . . The  End 
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(PART  II) 

By  George  X.  Sand 

The  Story  So  Far:  Smoky,  the  young  white 
tail  deer,  so  named  by  the  children  of  Hoke 
Bronson,  burly  backwoods  farmer  who  saved 
the  frightened  fawn  at  birth  amidst  a rag- 
ing forest  fire  which  claimed  the  life  of  the 
doomed  mother,  finds  himself  being  reared 
as  a pet  on  the  Bronson  farm. 

Unknown  to  Smoky,  however,  Bronson  has 
been  fattening  him  up  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  selfishly  killing  him,  selling  his  carcass 
to  one  of  the  nearby  deer  camps  as  a trophy 
rvhen  he  has  become  big  enough. 

One  restless  night  during  the  winter  that 
follows,  Smoky  manages  to  escape  the  Bron- 
son corral  and  run  with  others  of  his  kind 
But  at  dawn,  he  foolishly  returns  to  the 
farm,  bringing  a young  doe  companion  with 
him.  Hoke  Bronson  kills  the  doe.  The  next 
morning  he  leads  Smoky  out  into  the  woods 
ties  him  to  a sapling  with  a rope  and  at- 
tempts to  coldly  murder  him,1  too  . . . 

THE  sharp  claws  which  Smoky,  in 
his  semi-consciousness,  seemed  to 
feel  digging  into  his  neck  proved 
actually  to  be  the  probing  point  of 
Hoke  Bronson’s  bowie  knife,  seeking 
the  proper  spot  to  fatally  stick  the 
fallen  deer. 

Acting  completely  by  reflex,  Smoky 
lashed  out  with  all  four  feet;  again 
and  again  and  again  . . . catching 
the  eager  man  completely  by  surprise. 
The  sharp,  cloven  hoofs  ripped  the 
clothing  from  Bronson’s  unprotected 
body.  Scarlet  blood  flew  from  his  nose 
and  mouth.  His  screaming  face,  laid 
open  to  the  cheekbones,  became  a 
ghastly  sight. 

He  dropped  unconscious  to  the 
snow,  this  man  who  had  rushed  in 
foolishly  to  finish  the  fallen  deer 
with  his  knife,  rather  than  risk  the 
sound  of  a second  shot  on  this  still 
woodland  morning,  a full  day  before 
the  legal  opening  of  the  deer  season 
. . . His  rifle  bullet,  aimed  at 
Smoky’s  heart,  had  missed  and  struck 
the  shoulder  bone  instead  as  the  deer 
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chose  that  precise  instant  to  jerk 
anew  against  the  rope.  Deflecting  up- 
ward, the  bullet  had  creased  the  spine 
and  introduced  temporary  paraly- 
sis ..  . 

And  Smoky,  chewing  methodically 
now  through  the  remaining  strands 
of  the  rope  about  his  neck,  stared 
down  coldly  at  the  prostrate  body 
which  already  had  begun  that  slow, 
chill  stiffening  that  can  end  but  one 
way. 

Next  morning,  as  dawn  impercept- 
ibly lightened  the  shadowy  wood- 
land world,  Smoky  stood  on  a snow- 
whitened  slope  of  down  timber. 
Slender  neck  outstretched,  big  eyes 
staring  suspiciously,  he  surveyed  a 
brooding  swamp  below  him.  His  nose 
told  him  there  would  be  water  down 
there;  cool  water  to  ease  some  of  the 
fever  that  now  raged  through  his 
sweating  body  following  the  smash- 
ing impact  of  the  bullet.  There 
would  be  food  perhaps,  too;  Red 
maple  browse,  possibly  even  some 
wild  ginger  or  Christmas  fern. 

Limping,  he  started  down  the  slope, 
pausing  at  intervals  to  test  the  crisp, 
December  air. 

Hoke  Bronson  dropped  unconscious  on 
the  snow  as  Smoky  broke  the  rope  and 
loped  away  to  the  safety  of  the  forest. 


The  deer  season  had  commenced. 
Man-smell,  faint  at  the  moment, 
nevertheless  hung  warningly  beneath 
the  motionless  trees.  It  tainted  the 
clean  perfume  of  hemlock  and  tea- 
berry.  And  from  distant  ridges 
Smoky’s  twitching  ears  occasionally 
caught  the  rising  and  falling  sound 
of  tooting  horns  and  whistles  on  the 
drive;  now  and  then  the  omnious 
crump-crump  of  gunfire. 

The  sudden  strident  cry  of  a blue 
and  white  jay,  loud  in  the  hushed 
woods,  caused  Smoky  to  melt  into  a 
clump  of  mountain  ash.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  sputtering  tcher-r-r, 
tcher-r-r  of  an  infuriated  red  squirrel. 
Bushy  tail  straight  up,  the  little  tree 
dweller  raced  along  an  oak  limb  in 
fruitless  pursuit  of  the  saucy  jay, 
who’d  managed  to  steal  a choice 
acorn  from  the  squirrel’s  cache. 

He  continued.  When  at  last  he 
ghosted  into  the  screening  protection 
of  the  swamp  he  swung  about 
quickly,  watching  his  back  trail. 
Nothing  stirred.  He  waited.  Still 
nothing. 

He  hobbled  then  to  the  nearest 
maple.  Stretching  his  long  neck  up- 
ward he  tore  loose  mouthfuls  of  the 
inviting  food,  trying  to  make  as  little 
noise  as  possible.  Being  a ruminant, 
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he  swallowed  the  tender  shoots  and 
bark  quickly,  without  mastication. 
Later,  after  this  food  was  partly  di- 
gested in  one  stomach,  it  would  be 
regurgitated  back  into  the  mouth 
again,  there  to  be  leisurely  chewed 
as  a cud  before  the  final  swallowing 
into  the  second  stomach. 

So  interested  was  he  that  he  failed 
to  observe  the  three  gray  bodies  that 
took  silent  form  in  the  gloom  at  his 
back.  Then  one  gave  a snort.  He 
whirled,  nostrils  flaring  as  he  sought 
their  identity. 

The  closest  of  the  trio,  a rangy, 
wocds-wise  doe  of  many  summers,  re- 
garded him  scornfully.  What  manner 
of  deer  was  this  to  let  other  animals 
approach  so  close  without  being  de- 
tected? Her  two  companions  likewise 
remained  aloof.  One  was  a young 
anterless  buck,  about  Smoky’s  age. 
The  other,  another  mature  doe,  bore 
a long,  hairless  scar  diagonally  across 
her  back  from  a healed-over  gunshot 
wound. 


Relieved,  Smoky  hobbled  toward 
them.  Here  were  friends. 

But  the  old  doe,  already  suspicious 
of  his  jerky  gait,  the  man-smell  that 
still  clung  to  him,  gave  the  signal. 
White  tails  erect  as  they  bounded 
away,  the  drum  of  Hying  hoofs  soon 
dwindled  into  nothingness  against 
the  swamp  floor. 

Smoky  felt  a great  loneliness  settle 
over  him  then.  Helplessly,  he  limped 
slowly  after  them.  Although  he  had 
no  means  of  realizing  it,  this  being 
his  first  contact  with  the  woods,  'he 
Was  seeing  Nature  at  her  most  in- 
hospitable period  of  the  year.  Gone 
were  the  lazy  summer  and  autumn 
days  of  humming  insects  and  balmy 
breezes  and  abundant  food.  The  com- 
ing of  the  first  chill  fingers  of  winter 
had  found  the  monarch  butterfly  and 
the  Brown  creeper  migrated  south- 
ward. The  evening  song  of  the  frog 
was  stilled,  it  having  gone  down  into 
the  mud  along  with  the  turtle  to 
await,  barely  breathing,  the  arrival 
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of  spring  once  more.  Warm-blooded 
animals  like  the  woodchuck,  bear  and 
chipmunk  had  either  crawled  into 
hibernation  or  were  planning,  like  the 
racoon  and  gray  squirrel,  to  do  so 
shortly  when  the  weather  turned 
colder. 

Those,  like  himself,  who  remained 
abroad  all  winter  would  encounter 
mounting  difficulty  in  finding  suf- 
ficient food.  And  some,  if  the  winter 
proved  to  be  a severe  one,  would 
never  live  to  welcome  the  greening 
spring  thaw. 

When  Smoky  reached  the  water 
which  he’d  smelled  from  the  slope, 
it  proved  to  be  a broad,  shallow 
stream,  dark  and  sullen  where  its 
slow  current  pocketed  into  occasional 
pools,  but  clear  where  it  gurgled 
over  white  stones  in  the  riffles.  Jagged 
ice  had  formed  outward  from  both 
banks  but  he  found  a small  air  hole. 
The  chill  water  tasted  sweet  and 
earthy  from  the  swamp  roots.  And  it 
cooled  the  throbbing  fever  in  him 
somewhat. 

Here,  along  the  stream,  signs  of 
wildlife  appeared  to  be  more  abun- 
dant. Smoky  observed  muddy,  full- 
soled  imprints  that  trailed  across  the 
snow-coverecl  ice,  looking  much  like 
the  naked  tracks  he’d  seen  left  by 
the  Bronson  children,  only  not  so 
large.  These  and  scattered  pieces  of 
shell  from  a fresh  water  clam  re- 
vealed where  a raccoon  had  been 
foraging  for  food  along  the  stream 
bank  the  night  before. 

A bluish-gray  kingfisher  rattled 
past,  low  over  the  water.  And,  be- 
cause Smoky  was  standing  very  still, 
a white-footed  deer  mouse,  colored 
much  like  himself,  approached  braz- 
enly down  an  inclined  wild  grape 
vine.  It  stopped  a bare  yard  away, 
regarding  Smoky  with  inquisitive, 
shoe-button  eyes. 

T o-wit-to-wee-woo-woo.  T o-uiit-wee- 
wee-woo. 

This  little  fellow  with  his  tiny, 
alert  face,  his  enormous  ears  and 
pointed  nose  with  its  prominent 
whiskers,  was  actually  singing  to  him. 


Smoky  cocked  his  head  to  one  side, 
listening.  And  for  those  few  moments, 
before  the  friendly  singer  turned  and 
ran  back  up  the  vine  to  his  home, 
an  abandoned  bird  nest  in  the  tan- 
gled lichens  overhead,  Smoky  found 
that  a certain  warmth  had  been  im- 
parted to  the  cold  woods. 

Following  the  stream,  walking  into 
the  light  swamp  breeze,  Smoky’s  nos- 
trils suddenly  picked  up  the  man 
scent.  There  followed  the  grinding 
clash  of  truck  gears  as  the  unseen 
vehicle  labored  down  an  old  logging 
road. 

Smoky  stopped.  One  by  one  he 
heard  the  acknowledging  shouts  of 
excited  hunters  as  they  dropped  off 
the  truck.  The  men  were  getting 
ready  to  drive  the  swamp. 

One  deep,  important  voice  boomed 
repeatedly  above  the  others.  “Remem- 
ber, keep  the  man  on  either  side  of 
you  in  sight.  There’s  deer  in  here— 
bucks,  does  an’  youngsters.  Let’s  get 
’em  out!” 

“What  are  we  waiting  for?”  a man 
yelled  happily. 

“I’m  ready.” 

“Yeah,  let’s  get  goin’l” 

Smoky  turned  quickly,  began  to 
hobble  back  the  way  he’d  come.  Un- 
knowingly, he  was  now  moving  to- 
ward other  hunters  who’d  slipped  in 
behind  him.  The  swamp  was  sur- 
rounded. 

Tension  charged  the  air  now.  A 
pair  of  crows  sped  past,  just  above 
the  tree  tops,  but  flying  silently.  A 
brown  and  white  rabbit  sped  toward 
the  whispering  stream.  There  it 
hunkered  down  beneath  a snow- 
ladened  huckleberry  bush,  long  ears 
laid  back  in  a cowering  attitude. 

Cr-a-a-c-k! 

The  sharp  sound,  from  directly 
ahead  of  Smoky,  was  followed  im- 
mediately by  the  angry  bz-z-z-z  of  a 
high  velocity  bullet  that  ricocheted 
away  low  between  the  brown  tree 
trunks. 

Silence.  The  noise  of  the  drive  had 
stopped  abruptly— waiting  for  an  ex- 
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planation.  Suddenly  sweaty  with  ap- 
prehension, Smoky  waited,  too. 

When  none  came  there  followed  a 
long,  drawn-out  shout  and  the  drive 
got  underway  again  with  renewed 
vigor. 

Smoky  was  about  to  move  forward 
himself  once  more  when  suddenly  he 
froze,  wall-eyed  and  staring.  Stealthy 
footsteps  were  approaching.  One,  two 
—pause.  More  steps.  Pause.  Desper- 
ately, Smoky  cast  about  for  a place  to 
hide. 

There  was  none.  The  stream  bank 
was  barren  at  this  point.  And  beside 
him,  in  the  swamp,  the  thick  canopy 
of  branches  overhead  had  long  held 
out  the  sun,  discouraging  the  growth 
of  smaller  trees  and  bushes.  He  sidled 
into  the  swamp  anyway. 

But  he  was  too  late.  He’d  been 
seen.  The  intruder  stood  like  a misty 
specter  in  the  gloom.  His  shaggy 
neck  arched  cautiously  forward.  His 
strong  white  teeth  were  partly  bared 
and  the  big  eyes  glared  hotly  at 
Smoky  from  beneath  a sweeping  rack 
of  horns. 

Then,  as  silently  as  he’d  come,  the 
majestic  buck  skulked  furtively  away 
again  through  the  swamp— leaving 
Smoky  to  escape  the  threatening  dan- 
ger as  best  he  might. 

Again  Smoky  felt  that  bitter,  lonely 
feeling  come  over  him.  He  could 
make  out  clearly  now  the  shouted 
comments  of  his  pursuers  as  he  shuf- 
fled faster  along  the  stream  shore. 

“Hoo-rah,  hoo-rah,  get  on  there, 
you  sneaking  devils!” 

‘‘Waho,  waho,  wahoo-o-o!” 

And  always  the  nerve-tearing  jan- 
gle of  horns  and  tin  pans  that 
added  to  the  feverish  throb  of  the 
fever  in  his  aching  head. 

Then  Smoky  caught  a glimpse  of 
snow  through  the  trees  before  him. 
He’d  reached  the  point  where  he’d 
first  entered  the  swamp.  Beyond  lay 
the  open  slopes. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  rapid  drum 
of  hoofs.  As  they  raced  past  he  recog- 
nized the  young  buck  and  two  older 
does  whom  he’d  first  encountered  in 


the  swamp.  Wild-eyed,  the  young 
buck  was  now  leading  the  others. 
Straight  toward  the  snow-covered 
slopes  he  ran,  despite  the  efforts  of 
his  two  older  companions  to  head 
him  off. 

Cr-a-a-ck!  Almost  at  the 'edge  of  the 
trees  the  young  buck  spilled  head- 
long. At  once  he  was  up  again, 
bounding  away  at  right  angles. 

Cr-a-ack!  This  time  the  youngster 
fell  quivering  and  failed  to  get  up. 
The  figure  of  a hunter,  dark  against 
the  snow,  separated  itself  from  a tree 
trunk  and  ran  forward. 

The  twTo  does,  meanwhile,  had 
whirled  in  their  tracks,  separating. 
One  of  them,  the  seasoned  old  dame 
who  had  regarded  him  so  scornfully 
before,  now  approached  with  great, 
springy  leaps  to  the  spot  where 
Smoky  crouched  behind  a fallen  as- 
pen on  the  stream  bank. 

The  old  doe  cleared  the  down  tim- 
ber in  a rush  before  she  saw  him.  If 
she  was  surprised  as  she  landed  lightly 
beside  him  she  failed  to  show  it.  For 
a long  second  her  shaggy  gray  body 
hugged  the  snowy  leaf-mold,  dog- 
like, with  slim  forelegs  thrust  straight 
out  before  her.  He  felt  the  tepid 
blast  of  her  panting  breath.  Then  her 
hot,  restless  glance  was  swinging  away 
again,  pin-pointing  the  positions  of 
their  pursuers. 

The  drivers  were  upon  them  now. 
Over  his  shoulder  Smoky  saw  a husky, 
red-clad  hunter  break  from  the  brush. 
Instantly,  his  leg  muscles  bunched  as 
he  prepared  to  bolt. 

Instantly,  too,  the  old  doe  swung 
her  glace  back  to  him.  Smoky  read 
the  warning  in  her  bared,  yellow  in- 
cisors. Reluctantly,  he  obeyed  her, 
settling  to  earth  again. 

A second  figure  stepped  into  view, 
this  time  in  the  opposite  direction, 
along  the  stream  bank.  This  one  car- 
ried his  gun  at  the  ready  position. 

They  were  hemmed  in  from  both 
sides  now.  It  was  obviously  that  the 
end  was  near.  The  blood  pounded 
more  painfully  in  Smoky’s  head. 
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Then,  to  his  utter  amazement,  the 
old  doe  began  to  move.  Her  lithe 
body  flattened  against  the  earth  she 
began  to  inch  forward— straight  to- 
ward the  man  with  the  gun  up 
ahead! 

Startled,  Smoky  couldn’t  bring  him- 
self to  follow.  Perhaps  he  was  re- 
calling the  way  the  big  buck  had 
wanted  no  part  of  him;  the  way  his 
present  companion  had  bared  her 
teeth. 

But  the  old  doe  had  paused.  Im- 
patiently, she  glanced  back  to  see  if 
he  followed.  Then,  seeing  the  fear  in 
his  young  face,  her  glance  softened; 
became  motherly,  reassuring.  And  the 
fawn,  who’d  never  had  a mother 
whom  he  cotdd  remember,  found 
himself  painfully  duplicating  the  ex- 
ample so  set  for  him,  drawing  him- 
self forward  on  his  swollen  leg,  head 
held  low. 

Cr-a-a-ck!  Smoky  flinched,  his  jaw 
quivering  puppy-like. 

But  the  shot  had  not  been  at  them. 
Instantly  there  followed  shouts. 

“You  get  ’im?” 

“It’s  a doe.  She’s  got  a long  scar 
down  her  back.’’ 

Once  again  Smoky  recognized  the 
authoritative  voice  of  the  leader  of 
the  drive.  “All  standers  hold  their 
places!’’ 

But  the  tenderfoot  hunter  on  the 
stream  bank  ahead  of  them,  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  view  the 
fallen  doe  with  the  scar  on  its  back, 
had  already  deserted  his  stand. 

This  was  exactly  what  the  old  doe 
had  been  hoping  for.  She  and 
Smoky  continued  to  creep  forward, 
faster  now,  following  the  stream 
where  it  emerged  from  the  swamp  to 
wind  its  way  through  a tree-dotted 
meadow  and  eventually  disappear 
between  two  of  the  snowy  slopes. 

Panting  from  the  cramped  exer- 
tion, weak  from  his  festered  wound. 
Smoky  attempted  repeatedly  to  rest. 
But  each  time  the  old  doe  nipped 
impatiently  at  his  flanks,  driving  him 
on.  For  she  knew  that  every  second 
counted  now. 


They  had  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  meadow,  were  sneaking  up 
through  the  thin  down  timber  on  a 
slope,  when  the  last  of  the  drivers 
emerged  from  the  swamp  below 
them. 

At  once  the  man  with  the  authori- 
tative voice  read  the  story  they’d  left 
in  the  snow  behind  them.  Raising  his 
angry  glance  to  the  slope  the  leader 
of  the  drive  snatched  away  the  rifle 
of  the  tyro  hunter  who  had  unwit- 
tingly made  possible  their  escape. 

Smoky  heard  the  spiteful  crack  of 
the  explosion;  heard  the  sickening 
thud  of  the  speeding  bullet  as  it 
struck  the  shielding  body  of  the  old 
doe  behind  him.  Before  the  man 
could  aim  again,  however,  Smoky  had 
reached  the  crest  of  the  slope,  was 
stumbling  down  the  far  side  out  of 
sight. 

It  was  much  later,  when  the  swim- 
ming shadows  of  early  evening  had 
already  filled  to  overflowing  the 
banks  of  the  valley  below,  that 
Smoky  stood  on  another  ridge  look- 
ing down  at  the  now  silent  swamp- 
paying  mute  homage.  Not  until  the 
stars  began  to  sprinkle  the  peaceful 
heavens  did  he  turn  away  in  search 
of  browse  and  a place  to  bed  down 
for  the  night. 

Once,  as  the  light  woodland  breeze 
shifted  skittishly  to  the  south  for  a 
long  moment,  he  gave  a snort  and 
tried  in  vain  to  recapture  the  telltale 
scent  which  had  been  wafted  to  him. 

For  unmistakably  it  had  been  the 
ominous  smell  of  burly  Hoke  Bron- 
son, the  disfigured  man  whom  up 
until  now  he’d  felt  sure  lay  frozen 
in  death  somewhere  in  the  snow  be- 
side his  backtrail.  . . . To  be  con- 
tinued. 

* * * 

Approximately  one  million  differ- 
ent species  of  animals  have  been  dis- 
covered and  fully  described.  About 
half  of  these  are  insects. 

# # # 
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Note.  If  desired,  this  center  sheet  can 
be  removed  without  damaging  the 
magazine,  by  loosening  the  two  center 
staples. 


Land  Area 

Lebanon  County  covers  231,936 
acres  of  which  73,270  acres  are 
forested.  Publicly-owned  land  in- 
cludes 21,919  acres,  primarily  in 
State  Game  Lands  which  total  20,017 
acres. 

Topography 

The  drainage  of  the  county  is  west- 
ward into  the  Susquehanna  Basin  and 
eastward,  through  the  Tulpehocken 
Creek,  into  the  Schuylkill  River.  This 
caused  the  county  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  period  of  the  old  Union 
Canal  which  was  started  as  early  as 
1791  but  was  mainly  built  from  1821 
to  1828.  In  its  course  to  the  county 
seat,  the  canal  passed  through  a 
tunnel  729  feet  long  which  was  the 
first  construction  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  fur- 
nished principally  by  the  Reading 
lines  although  there  is  a freight  con- 
nection with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. The  William  Penn  Highway 
(U.  S.  22),  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Highway  (U.  S.  422),  the  28th  Divi- 
sion Highway  (U.  S.  322)  and  other 
important  routes  traverse  the  countv 
which  has  395  miles  of  improved 
State  highways. 

District  Game  Protector 

District  Game  Protector  Wallace 
Wocdring,  118  East  Chestnut  St., 


Ephrata,  is  currently  serving  Leba- 
non County. 

Fish  Warden 

B.  F.  Barnhart,  R.  D.  1,  Elizabeth- 
ville. 

Agriculture 

Lebanon  County  was  originally  a 
part  of  Lancaster  County  and,  with 
it,  shares  the  distinction  of  having 
some  of  the  most  productive  soil  in 
the  United  States.  The  land  is  under- 
laid with  good  quality,  limestone,  con- 
tributing to  its  fertility.  The  prin- 
cipal farm  products  are  milk,  cereal 
grains,  peaches,  and  apples. 

Industry 

The  magnetite  or  magnetic  iron 
ore  banks  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  near  Cornwall  have  been 
mined  continuously  for  more  than 
200  years.  During  the  Revolution 
guns,  cannon  and  ammunition  were 
made  here.  The  magnetite  is  of  a 
high  grade,  the  ore  averaging  more 
than  50  percent  pure  metal.  Small 
amounts  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
are  also  obtained  from  it.  The 
largest  limestone  quarries  are  at  Pal- 
myra and  Annville.  Because  of  high 
calcium  content  this  limestone  is 
valuable  as  a Hux  and  for  high  grade 
lime,  and  cement  making.  Lebanon, 
the  county  seat  and  the  only  third 
class  city  in  the  county,  is  the  center 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  pro- 
ducing bars,  bolts,  nuts,  washers, 
rivets,  and  castings.  Lebanon  is  also 
a center  for  textile  products,  paper 
boxes,  and  macaroni.  Palmyra  and 
Annville  manufacture  shoes  and  tex- 
tiles. Two  food  products  for  which 
the  county  is  widely  known  are 
pietzels  and  Lebanon  bologna. 
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Historic 

In  1813  the  county  was  separated 
from  Lancaster  and  Dauphin  coun- 
ties and  named  Lebanon  for  one  of 
the  townships  in  Lancaster.  Cedar 
trees  doubtless  suggested  to  the  Bible- 
reading  pioneers  the  Biblical  cedars 
of  Lebanon.  The  area  was  settled  by 
Germans  who  immigrated  from  the 
Palatinate  in  such  numbers  during 
Queen  Anne’s  reign  that  James 
Logan,  the  Provincial  Secretary,  be- 
came concerned  lest  Penn’s  province 
cease  to  be  an  English  speaking 
colony.  In  1776  one  third  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s population  was  of  German 
origin  while  by  1790  these  settlers 
numbered  120,000.  This  immigration 
included  such  groups  as  the  Menno- 
nites,  the  Drinkers,  the  German  Re- 
formed, the  Lutherans,  and  the  Mora- 
vians. The  German  religious  groups 
brought  their  ministers  and  school- 
masters. They  built  wide  barns  and 
pleasant  homes  and  it  is  to  a con- 
siderable extent  due  these  “Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch”  that  the  Common- 
wealth owes  its  high  rank  as  an  agri- 
cultural state. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  War 
the  county  was  raided  by  Indians. 
Fort  Swatara  on  Swatara  Creek  and 
Fort  Zeller  in  Mill  Creek  Township 
are  two  of  the  forts  built  for  the  pro- 
tection of  farmers  and  their  families. 
A group  of  German  Jews  settled  in 
1720  at  Heidelberg,  later  called 
Schaefferstown.  Near  the  summit  of 
Tower  Hill  in  1769  “Baron”  Stiegel, 
the  colonial  manufacturer  of  iron 
and  flint  glassware,  built  the  castle 
in  which  he  entertained  so  lavishly. 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  a coeduca- 
tional school  founded  in  1866  by  the 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,  is  located  in  Annville.  The 
Indiantown  Gap  Military  Reserva- 
tion, a 55,000  tract  in  the  north- 
western section  of  the  country,  was 
established  in  1935  to  replace  the 
National  Guard’s  smaller  tract  at 
Mount  Gretna.  It  has  since  developed 
into  a huge  military  training  center.' 


Lebanon  Valley  is  dotted  with 
churches  which  date  back  to  colonial 
days.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is 
the  famous  Trinity  or  Red  Rose 
Church,  known  locally  as  Leinbach’s 
Church,  organized  in  1737.  It  was 
erected  upon  lands  rented  to  the 
church  by  Caspar  Wistar  with  terms 
calling  for  the  payment  of  one  red 
rose  each  year  to  Wistar  and  his  heirs. 
Each  June  to  this  day  the  ceremony 
of  presenting  a red  rose  to  a Wistar 
descendant  is  carried  out. 

Recreation — Fishing 

Fishable  waters  (name  of  stream  or 
lake,  fish  stocked,  location  and  length 
or  area  of  stocked  waters)  include: 
Bachman  Run,  brook  trout,  Annville, 
Rt.  422,  3 miles;  Evening  Branch, 
brown  trout.  Pine  Grove,  Rt.  443,  4 
miles;  Gold  Mine  Run,  brown  trout, 
Pine  Grove,  Rt.  443,  3 miles;  Ham- 
mer Creek,  brook  trout,  Schaffers- 
ville,  Rt.  501,  4 miles;  Hammer  Creek, 
W.  Br.,  brook  trout,  Schaffersville,  Rt. 
501,  2 miles;  Mill  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Newmanstown,  Rt.  422,  3 miles; 

Snitz  Run,  brook  trout,  Cleona,  Rt. 
72,  3 miles;  Stony  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Dauphin,  Rt.  22,  5 miles;  Ttdpe- 
hocken  Creek,  brown  & rainbrow 
trout,  Myerstown,  Rt.  422,  5 miles; 
Stracks  Dam,  black  bass,  Myerstown, 
Rt.  422,  42  acres;  Swatara  Creek,  black 
bass,  Palmyra,  Rt.  422,  6 miles;  Little 
Swatara  Creek,  black  bass,  Jonestown, 
Rt.  22,  7 miles. 

Recreation — Hunting 

Lebanon  County  is  primarily  noted 
for  its  small  game  hunting  although 
some  deer  and  a few  wild  turkeys  are 
killed  during  open  season.  Three 
tracts  of  State  Game  Lands  are 
located  here— Number  145,  near  Mt. 
Gretna,  totalling  2,804  acres,  a por- 
tion of  State  Game  Lands  Number 
211  in  the  northwest  portion,  and  a 
portion  of  State  Game  Lands  Num- 
ber 80,  also  in  the  northwest  section 
of  the  county. 

. . . The  End. 
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Like  Stealing  Bones  From  A Dog 

YOUNGSVILLE,  Warren  Co.-A 
Youngsville  resident  told  me  a rather 
unusual  story  recently.  He  has  a small 
dog  that  is  usually  kept  in  the  house 
but  is  fed  in  the  garage  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  house.  The  man  was 
trying  out  a new  type  of  dog  feed 
which  the  dog  didn’t  seem  to  like, 
leaving  it  in  the  pan.  The  next  eve- 
ning the  feed  was  gone  so  the  man 
filled  the  pan  again.  This  went  on 
for  a week,  the  man  thinking  that  the 
dog  finally  got  hungry  enough  to  eat 
the  new  style  feed  because  the  pan 
was  empty  every  morning.  One  eve- 
ning, however,  the  man  was  driving 
into  the  garage  when  much  to  his 
surprise  he  saw  a gray  fox  running 
away  from  the  dog  pan.  I always 
knew  that  dog  feed  was  good  fox  bait, 
but  I never  knew  it  woud  attract 
them  right  into  town  to  steal  it  away 
from  a dog.— District  Game  Protector 
William  R.  Overturf,  Youngsville. 

Boy  Bags  Legal  Buck  During  Small  Game 
Season 

PALMYRA,  Lebanon  County- 
While  hunting  small  game  near 
Palmyra  one  Saturday  during  the 
1952  small  game  season,  young  Billy 
Nixon  of  Hershey  bagged  a legal 
“buck.”  Along  with  his  father  the 
tyro  hunter  had  searched  all  day  for 
some  sign  of  game  when  he  suddenly 
spotted  the  “buck”  lying  in  the  weeds 
along  a field  edge.  It  was  easily 
bagged  and  the  boy  proudly  marched 
home  with  his  trophy.  Although  his 
mother  has  not  yet  found  a recipe  for 
cooking  it,  Billy  is  considering  spend- 
ing the  crisp,  new  dollar  bill  for 
something  at  the  butcher’s  which 
every  housewife  can  more  easily  pre- 
pare. 


Yearning  Yearling 

BUTLER,  Butler  Co.-“01d  Nick" 
of  the  Butler  City  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Club  relates  the  following:  While 
turkey  hunting  near  St.  Petersburg, 
“Old  Nick”  had  traveled  quite  a dis- 
tance back  in  the  deep  woods.  There 
he  hunted  all  day  without  success  but 
toward  evening,  as  he  was  starting 
back  on  the  trail,  a yearling  deer  was 
standing  looking  up  the  hill.  The 
deer  did  not  seem  to  mind  Nick’s 
presence  so  the  man  walked  up  to  it. 
The  deer  did  not  move  and  Nick 
started  to  pet  it.  Just  then  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  a buck  came  sliding 
down  and  crossed  the  trail  in  front 
of  Nick  and  the  yearling.  Since  it  was 
rapidly  growing  dark,  Nick  started 
out  again  only  to  find  the  yearling 
tagging  right  along.  The  young  deer 
walked  with  the  hunter  for  about  50 
yards,  finally  leaving  him  at  the  spot 
where  the  older  buck  had  crossed  the 
trail.  “Old  Nick”  returned  with  a 
good  story,  sworn  to  be  true,  and  the 
yearling  returned  to  the  wild.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Paul  R.  Miller, 
Butler. 
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Expensive  Squirrel 

FRANKLIN,  Venango  Co.-Here’s 
one  time  a squirrel  got  the  best  of  a 
squirrel  hunter.  The  man  had  shot 
and  crippled  a gray  squirrel  and  his 
hound  clog  raced  in  to  attack  the 
squirrel.  Before  the  dog  could  get  a 
secure  hold,  however,  the  squirrel  bit 


the  dog.  The  hunter  tried  to  separate 
the  two  without  any  luck  and  then 
finally  hit  the  squirrel  with  the  stock 
end  of  his  shotgun.  The  blow  split 
the  stock  and  bent  the  barrel  in  such 
a manner  that  the  gun  would  not 
operate  properly.  P.S.  He  obtained 
the  squirrel,  probably  the  most  ex- 
pensive squirrel  bagged  in  Pennsyl- 
vania this  year.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Clyde  W.  Decker,  Franklin. 

Swallows  View  Highway  Tragedy 

QUAKERTOWN,  Bucks  Co.- 
While  traveling  over  a tar  road  near 
Quakertown,  I was  rather  surprised 
to  see  quite  a flight  of  barn  swallows 
settle  in  the  middle  of  the  highway. 
I have  seen  them  light  at  waterhole 
for  mud  and  other  nesting  material, 
however,  I could  not  imagine  whv 


all  these  birds  would  light  on  the 
highway  at  one  time.  When  I came 
a bit  closer  I was  even  more  surprised 
to  see  that  one  of  the  swallows  had 
been  killed  by  a car.  With  their  ter- 
rific speed  and  tricky  flight,  you  sel- 
dom see  a swallow  hit  by  a car.  All 
these  birds  settled  in  a circular  design 
around  their  fallen  comrade  and  it 
reminded  me  of  a mourning  party 
paying  their  last  respects.  Farm-Game 
Leader  Roy  W.  Trexler,  Reading. 

Banquet  for  Weasels  Short-lived 

SUMMERHILL,  Cambria  Co.- 
The  Sportsmen  of  the  Laurel  Run 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Summerhill 
met  with  some  unexpected  ill  fortune 
while  cooperating  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  in  the  day- 
old  chick  program.  Their  185  chicks 
were  doing  very  nicely  until  a drove 
of  weasels  moved  in  and  in  five 
minutes  time  killed  36  of  the  month 
old  ringnecks.  By  midnight  of  the 
same  evening  the  sportsmen  had  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  eight  of  the 
raiders  and  wounding  another.  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  John  J.  Trout- 
man, Portage. 

High-Priced  Dogs 

FRANKLIN,  Venango  Co.— Last 
week  in  this  District  two  dogs  decided 
to  have  a pheasant  dinner  on  some 
six-week-old  birds  being  raised  by 
a farm  cooperator.  The  cooperator 
called  me  about  the  dogs  tearing  a 
hole  into  his  holding  pen  and  I went 
out  to  investigate  at  once.  They  had 
killed  66  birds  that  were  found;  24 
more  were  missing.  We  found  eight 
of  them  alive  outside  of  the  pen, 
leaving  16  that  were  probably  eaten 
by  the  dogs.  The  dogs,  too  full  to 
move  around,  were  still  in  the  pen, 
and  were  later  killed  by  the  farmer. 
The  owner  was  forced  to  pay  the  co- 
operator  for  his  work  to  date  in  rais- 
ing the  birds  and  was  fined  for  the 
possession  of  two  unlicensed  dogs. 
District  Game  Protector  Clyde  W. 
Decker,  Franklin. 
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Mamma  to  the  Rescue 


Nest  Robber  Ends  Career 


MONTROSE,  Susquehanna  Co.— 
Recently  while  removing  a beaver 
dam  at  Copes  Pond  and  emptying  a 
lot  of  water  down  the  spillway,  I saw 
a mink  come  out  of  a brush  pile  that 
was  in  the  stream  bed  below\  The 
mink  was  carrying  a young  mink. 
She  placed  it  on  the  bank  and  then 
returned  and  carried  out  four  more. 
The  additional  water  must  have  en- 
dangered her  nest,  causing  this  action. 
District  Game  Protector  James  W. 
Clouser,  Montrose. 

Grouse  Takes  Club  Name  Seriously 

READING,  Berks  Co.-The  Mohn- 
ton  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation are  hosts  to  a strange  acting 
visitor  that  has  attracted  a great  deal 
of  attention.  A ruffed  grouse  has 
taken  up  quarters  near  the  club 
house,  and  has  become  quite  tame.  It 
comes  instantly  when  anyone  whistles 
while  walking  along  the  woods  road 
near  the  club  house,  and  can  be 
coaxed  to  come  right  up  to  a per- 
son and  all  but  feed  out  of  his  hand. 
Many  come  to  see,  feed  and  photo- 
graph the  bird.  One  Sunday  while 
some  of  the  members  were  using  the 
club  range  and  firing  their  pistols 
the  grouse  walked  in  plain  view  of 
them  along  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
Conservation  Education  Assistant 
Donald  E.  Miller,  Reading. 


WYOMISSING,  Berks  Co.-While 
driving  through  Wyomissing  Park, 
Wyomissing,  Pa.  I observed  a Euro- 
pean Starling  and  a flicker  fighting 
on  the  grass.  They  were  rolling 
around  on  the  grass  like  a couple  of 
professional  wrestlers.  Upon  stopping 
my  car  the  starling  broke  free  and 
darted  into  a hole  in  a tree,  about 
four  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
flicker  immediately  followed,  how- 
ever it  could  get  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  body  into  the  hole  be- 
fore the  fight  was  resumed.  I walked 
up  to  the  tree  and  picked  the  flicker 
out  of  the  hole  and  examined  it  and 
found  it  to  be  in  good  condition,  so 
I released  it.  The  starling  was  in  the 
act  of  destroying  the  flickers  eggs.  I 
could  just  manage  to  reach  the  star- 
ling so  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  will 
not  destroy  the  eggs  of  any  additional 
song  birds.  Land  Utilization  Assist- 
ant Albert  R.  Bachman,  Sinking 
Springs. 


Woodies  Doing  Well 

MEADVILLE,  Crawford  Co.— In 
checking  over  the  duck  boxes  on 
Game  Land  213,  we  found  that  14 
were  occupied,  with  an  average  from 
8 to  10  eggs  to  the  box.  Also  found 
where  coons  had  destroyed  some 
boxes.  District  Game  Protector 
George  W.  Keppler,  Meadville. 

Turkeys  Please  Motorists 

IRVINE,  Warren  Co.— The  care- 
taker at  Wilder  Field,  near  Irvine,  re- 
ported to  me  that  he  had  seen  a hen 
turkey  with  twenty-one  little  ones 
with  it.  This  is  one  of  the  hens  that 
was  released  in  this  vicinity  this 
spring.  Six  hens  and  one  gobbler 
have  stayed  in  this  area  and  have  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  as  they 
can  be  seen  most  any  evening.  Route 
6 goes  past  this  area  and  many  motor- 
ists stop  to  see  them.  District  Game 
Protector  William  R.  Overturf, 
Youngsville. 
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Make  Believe  hunting 
SPRING  RUN,  Franklin  County- 
On  one  of  my  patrols  during  the  1952 
small  game  season  I saw,  much  to  my 
amazement,  four  small  boys  making 
their  way  along  a narrow  creek  near 
Spring  Run  on  Farm  Game  Project 
No.  141.  Two  of  these  little  fellows 
were  carrying  what  appeared  to  be 
real  shot  guns.  The  boys  were  march- 
ing along  four  abreast,  very  earnestly, 
making  a perfect  picture  of  sports- 
manship. f proceeded  over  to  them 
and  found  them  to  be  three  brothers 
—Larry,  Glennie  and  Ronnie  McGee 
—and  a friend,  Jackie  Hockenberry. 
They  ranged  in  age  from  six  to  ten 
years.  Larry  looked  up  at  me  with 
eyes  beaming  and  said,  “These  ain’t 
real  guns.  We’re  ‘make  believe’  hunt- 
ing with  ‘make  believe’  shotguns.” 
Upon  examination,  the  “guns” 
turned  out  to  be  made  from  pieces 
of  galvanized  pipe,  the  barrel  about 
28  inches  long  and  the  stocks  and 
forearms  carved  from  pieces  of  lum- 
ber and  put  together  with  adhesive 
tape.  They  were  made  so  perfectly 
anyone  would  have  mistaken  them 
at  a distance  for  the  real  thing.  ‘Make 
believe’  hunters  such  as  these  little 
fellows  should  surely  grow  up  to 
make  good  adult  sportsmen.— Deputy 
Game  Protector  PL  W.  Rosenberry, 
Spring  Run. 


This  Bear  Leads  A Charmed  Life 

MILLVILLE,  Columbia  Co.— Dur- 
ing the  past  bear  season  a clerk  on 
his  way  to  work  in  Millville  sighted 
a large  bruin  in  a field.  The  man  got 
all  set  to  bag  this  bear  only  to  dis- 
cover he  had  no  “punkin’  balls”  for 
his  shotgun.  A call  to  another  hunter 
resulted  in  the  same  report.  Next  a 
call  at  a nearby  farm  house  revealed 
that  the  farmer  had  a rifle  but  no 
cartridges.  Later  the  bear  approached 
a squirrel  hunter  who  was  also  “fresh 
out”  of  the  necessary  slugs.  (P.S.  The 
bear  got  away.)— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Mark  Hagenbuch,  Bloomsburg. 

All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well 

EAST  STROUDSBURG,  Monroe 
County— A Delaware,  New  Jersey 
hunter  came  to  my  headquarters  on 
the  first  day  of  the  recent  deer  season 
and  reported  killing  a doe  deer.  Affi- 
davits were  filled  out  and  the  penalty 
was  collected.  We  then  sent  two  dep- 
uties and  other  members  of  this  hunt- 
er’s party  out  to  get  the  deer.  When 
they  arrived  on  the  scene  about  20 
miles  away,  the  deputies  found  the 
deer.  It  was  a large  buck,  about  130 
pounds,  which  had  just  lost  its  ant- 
lers when  it  fell  after  being  killed 
by  the  hunter.  The  ten  point  rack 
was  found  lying  underneath  the 
deer’s  body.  The  hunter  who  had 
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been  so  disgusted  with  himself  when 
he  first  inspected  what  he  had 
thought  to  be  a legal  deer,  then  like 
a good  sportsman  came  in  voluntarily 
to  pay  a fine,  cried  for  joy  when  he 
was  told  that  the  deer  was  really 
legal,  that  his  first  impression  was 
correct,  and  that  he  could  now  keep 
his  trophy— separate  antlers  and  all. 
—District  Game  Protector  John  Doe- 
bling,  East  Stroudsburg. 

What  Goes  Up  Must  Come  Down 

BRUCE  LAKE,  Pike  County— An 
unidentified  hunter,  while  hunting 
bear  and  grouse  in  the  Bruce  Lake 
area  of  the  Promised  Land  State 
Forest  last  fall,  really  had  himself  a 
time.  He  had  a 30-30  rifle  and  was 
on  stand  under  a hemlock.  Suddenly 
he  saw  a grouse  alight  in  the  tree 
above  him.  Although  it  was  a diffi- 
cult shot,  he  raised  his  gun  to  fire. 
When  he  shot,  he  saw  what  was  com- 
ing and  tried  to  cover  his  head  the 
best  he  could  but— plunk— the  grouse 
hit  him  square  on  the  topknot. 
Feathers  flew,  the  hunter  roared  with 
laughter,  and  several  nearby  hunters 
came  running  over  to  see  what  the 
commotion  was  all  about.  The 
hunter  was  none  the  worse  for  his 
experience  and  the  grouse  was  then 
killed  since  the  shot  had  only  broken 
a wing  and  leg.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Albert  J.  Kriefski,  Blooming 
Grove. 

Where  the  Bear  and  the  Coyotes  Roam 

FORKSTOWN,  Wyoming  County 
-A  large  male  coyote  was  killed  by 
a member  of  the  I.  D.  Lingle  hunting 
camp  on  the  first  day  of  the  1952 
bear  season.  The  animal  was  killed 
on  State  Game  Lands  No.  57,  Forks- 
town  Township,  Wyoming  County.  A 
rumor  that  this  animal  was  a timber 
wolf  had  received  wide  circulation 
but  the  concensus  of  opinion  after  a 
close  look  seemed  to  be  that  it  was 
a large  coyote  which  had  enjoyed 
good  hunting.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Thomas  W.  Meehan,  Mehoopany. 
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Guest  Fox  Gets  Paddle  Punishment 

WASHINGTON,  Washington 
County— On  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 3 I received  a call  from  Herb 
Scott,  Ranger  at  the  Anawanna  Boy 
Scout  Reservation,  stating  that  his 
wife  had  just  killed  a gray  fox  which 
came  to  the  basement  door.  Mrs. 
Scott  was  in  the  basement  doing  the 
family  wash  when  she  was  attracted 
by  the  barking  of  their  dog.  Upon 
investigation  sbe  found  a gray  fox 
laying  outside  the  basement  door.  She 
ran  back  into  the  house  for  some- 
thing with  which  to  kill  the  fox.  The 
first  thing  within  reach  was  a paddle 
that  was  kept  handy  to  use  when  the 
children  mis-behaved  only  this  time 
it  was  used  to  punish  a fox.— District 
Game  Protector  George  T.  Church, 
Jr.,  Washington. 

Doe  Has  Unusual  Accident 

PLEASANTVILLE,  Venango  Co. 
—Deputy  August  of  Pleasantville  re- 
lated this  incident  to  me  this  month. 
He  found  a doe  deer  with  its  stomach 
torn  open.  On  looking  around  he 
found  an  iron  stake  driven  into  the 
ground  with  about  three  feet  of  it 
above  the  ground.  The  deer  had 
probably  been  running  and  hit  the 
stake  just  right  to  cause  the  fatal 
accident.  District  Game  Protector 
William  H.  Shaffer,  Oil  City. 


Outdoor  Osids 


By  Hal  H.  Harrison 


tT  WAS  a clear  cold  Saturday  in  January  when  Billy  and  Jane  found  the 

cocoon  of  the  cecropia  month  woven  securely  to  the  branch  of  a lilac 
bush.  It  had  been  there  for  several  months  but  they  had  never  seen  it  before. 
It  is  sometimes  called  a “cradle  cocoon”  because  of  its  hammock-like  shape 
and  because  it  hangs  below  the  twig  like  a cradle. 

What  an  amazing  life  story  was  brought  to  mind  by  this  cocoon.  Inside 
this  “house”  was  next  summer’s  cecropia  moth,  the  largest  of  our  native 
silk  months  (wingspread  to  614  inches).  But  little  did  the  creature  inside 
the  cocoon  resemble  the  beautifully  marked  reddish-brown  insect  that  would 
emerge  on  some  warm  May  day.  Hidden  in  its  winter  home,  protected  by 
the  insulated  walls  of  the  cocoon,  the  cecropia,  in  a form  known  as  a pupa, 
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was  wrapped  in  a tight  little  brown  case.  The  pupa  is  helpless,  but  inside  its 
body  the  change  from  a big  green  caterpillar  to  a lovely  night-flying  moth 
was  taking  place. 

An  adult  cecropia  moth  lives  a very  short  life.  A few  days  and  nights, 
with  no  food  or  water,  a few  days  in  which  to  attach  the  fertile  eggs  (up 
to  four  hundred  of  them)  to  the  leaves  of  some  tree  or  shrub  . . . and  the 
life  of  the  adult  is  over. 

From  the  eggs,  in  about  two  weeks’  time,  come  the  larvae,  or  caterpillars. 
At  first  they  are  tiny  and  black,  then  they  are  red,  and  at  the  end  of  a series 
of  molts  (shedding  the  outer  skin),  they  are  blue-green  and  about  four  inches 
long.  On  the  body  of  the  mature  larva  are  brightly  colored  tubercles,  or 
“horns.” 

In  from  four  to  nine  weeks  after  it  hatches,  the  caterpillar  spins  the  cocoon 
which  Billy  and  Jane  found  on  the  lilac.  It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  cecropia’s 
life  that  real  silk  is  spun,  and  it  is  with  this  silk  that  every  cecropia  cater- 
pillar spins  once,  and  once  only,  a masterful  house  ...  a house  built  with- 
out practice  or  help.  And  so  clever  is  the  larva  that  it  spins  its  silk  cross- 
wise at  one  end  of  the  cocoon  while  it  spins  it  lengthwise  at  the  other  end 
. . . the  end  through  which  the  adult  moth  some  day  will  pass. 

. . . The  End. 


THE  VARYING  HARE 

We  want  you  to  meet  the  Varying  Hare, 
Sometimes  he’s  common,  sometimes  he’s  rare. 

In  summer  he’s  brown,  in  winter  he’s  white, 

He  sits  all  days  and  feeds  at  night. 

To  many  of  you  it  may  be  news, 

That  this  big  rabbit  wears  snowshoes. 

—Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 
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Game  Protectors  Apprehend 
Escaped  Prisoners 

On  the  evening  of  December  2nd, 
Venango  County  game  protector 
George  E.  Sprankle  and  a deputy 
game  protector  named  Oliver  Martin 
captured  three  escaped  Army  pris- 
oners-. The  officers  were  near  Polk, 
making  a road  check  for  game  law 
violations,  when  their  suspicions 
were  aroused  by  the  trio’s  lack  of  a 


John  C.  Herman 

John  C.  Herman,  of  Dauphin  since  April 
13,  1944  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  was  unanimously  elected 
its  president  at  a meeting  on  January  8.  Mr. 
Herman,  who  served  as  the  Commission’s 
vice-president  in  1952,  acted  as  temporary 
president  upon  the  death  of  Commissioner 
Robert  Lamberton  last  July.  The  new  presi- 
dent brings  to  his  office  a life-long  back- 
ground. of  hunting  and  interest  in  conser- 
vation, a warm  personality,  and  wide  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  the  many  current 
problems  facing  game  officials. 


car  ownership  card  or  other  identify- 
ing papers. 

The  escapees  were  in  an  auto  they 
had  stolen  in  York  County.  They  had 
broken  out  of  the  New  Cumberland, 
Pa.,  disciplinary  barracks  November 
29th,  where  they  were  serving  5-year 
terms  for  larceny  while  with  the 
Armed  Forces  in  Germany.  The  men 
were  held  by  the  game  officers  and 
later  turned  over  to  the  state  police 
of  the  Franklin  detail. 


Col.  Nicholas  Biddle 

Col.  Nicholas  Biddle,  of  Bethayres,  was 
unanimously  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  at  its  meet- 
ing on  January  8.  Col.  Biddle  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Commission  since  February 
11,  1935  and  served  as  its  president  from 
March  21,  1935  to  January  11,  1940.  He 
is  an  internationally  known  sportsman  and 
big  game  hunter,  having  made  numerous 
expeditions  into  Alaska  and  remote  sections 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Col.  Biddle 
has  long  taken  an  active  interest  in  Game 
News  and  other  conservation  education  ac- 
tivities and  is  widely  recognized  for  his 
attention  to  predator  control  problems. 
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PGC  Photo  by  Parlaman 


/.  F.  Cagney,  Homestead,  Allegheny  County  gets  real  service  from  his  farmer- 
host  in  Forest  County  during  the  past  deer  season.  Cagney  killed  this  four  point, 
WO  pound  buck  about  a half  mile  from  the  house.  His  farmer  friend  brought 
it  in  for  him  with  the  tractor  and  high  lift.  The  rifle  Cagney  is  holding  is 
unloaded. 


A Look  At  Early  Part  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Buck  Season 

The  two  week  1952  antlered  deer 
season  opened,  December  1,  under 
nearly.  ideal  hunting  conditions.  Over 
most  of  the  Commonwealth  there  was 
a light  “tracking”  snow,  the  air  was 
crisp  and  visibility  was  good. 

A state-wide  poll  of  game  protec- 
tors indicated  the  following:  The  kill 
of  legal  bucks  during  the  first  days 
of  this  season  was  somewhat  less  than 
anticipated.  The  hunter  population, 
viewed  in  comparison  with  other  re- 
cent year  openers,  varied  in  different 
sections  of  the  state.  It  ranged,  re- 
ports said,  from  “15%  less  hunting” 
to  “10%  more  hunting  pressure  than 
normal.”  Overall,  it  appears  that 
about  the  usual  number  of  hunters 
sallied  forth  to  open  the  present 
season.  The  quality  of  antlers  on 
bucks  killed  followed  the  trend  of 


recent  years.  Most  bucks  taken  in 
deep  woods  had  scrubby  or  pencil- 
thin  racks,  compared  to  the  large, 
heavy  racks  on  deer  taken  in  farm 
areas.  No  matter  where  bucks  were 
bagged,  however,  they  were  said  to  be 
in  good  flesh. 

Here  are  extracts  from  reports  by 
three  division  supervisors  at  the  end 
of  the  second  day  of  the  season.  They 
pretty  well  tell  the  story.  Northwest: 
“Antlered  bucks  as  abundant  as  last 
year.  Kill  lighter  by  20%.  Hunting 
pressure  normal,  conduct  of  hunters 
good.  No  accidents  reported.”  North- 
central:  “Estimate  4500  legal  and  310 
illegal  deer  killed.  Seven  good-size 
bears  killed  illegally.  No  accidents  re- 
ported.” Northeast:  “Estimated  2500 
legal  bucks  and  240  illegal  deer  killed. 
On  December  1,  there  were  10% 
more  hunters  than  normal.  Four 
bears  illegally  killed.  Deer  in  good 
condition  but  racks  small.  Five  non- 
fatal  accidents  reported.” 
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CORRECTION 

Through  an  inadvertent  transposition 
of  type,  several  errors  appeared  in  the 
Pennsylvania  official  1952  open  seasons 
and  bag  limits  as  published  in  the  No- 
vember and  December  issues.  Correc- 
tions are  as  follows:  Raccoons,  by  trap- 
ping— Open  Season  should  have  read: 
Oct.  15  . . . Feb.  1,  ’53.  Woodchucks 
(Groundhogs) — Open  Season  should 
have  read:  All  mos.  except  Oct. 

Grackles  (Unprotected) — Open  Season 
should  have  read:  Unprot.  to  Sept.  1, 
’53.  Bears,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or 
more — Open  Season  should  have  read: 
Nov.  17  . . . Nov.  22. 


Report  Big  Game  Kills 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Law  re- 
quires hunters  who  bag  big  game 
animals  in  the  state  to  report  their 
kills  to  the  Harrisburg  office  of  the 
Game  Commission. 

Knowledge  of  the  extent  of  bear 
and  deer  harvests  is  important  to  the 
Commission.  Successful  big  game 
hunters,  including  those  who  are  per- 
mitted by  law  to  hunt  without  license, 
are  requested  to  report  their  kills  at 
once,  either  by  the  big  game  kill  card 
attached  to  their  hunting  license  or 
by  postal  card.  The  time,  place 
(county  and  township),  sex,  weight, 
and  number  of  antler  points,  if  any, 
should  be  furnished. 


NOTICE  ON  BOUNTY  RATES 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
(Excerpt  from  Official  Minutes,  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  Meeting,  January  8,  1953) 

RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS,  After  giving  due  consideration  to  the  present  predator 
population: 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  acting  under  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  it  by  the 
provisions  of  Article  XI,  Section  1101,  of  the  Game  Law,  by  resolution 
adopted  this  8th  day  of  January,  1953,  hereby  directs  that  for  the  period 
beginning  June  1,  1953  and  until  further  notice,  the  bounty  payments 
authorized  for  the  birds  and  animals  enumerated  below,  if  killed  in  a 
wild  state  in  any  county  of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  period  specified 
and  presented  in  the  manner  and  under  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the 
Act  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Gray  Fox— $4.00  for  each  gray  fox. 

2.  Red  Fox— $4.00  for  each  red  fox. 

3.  Weasel— $1.00  for  each  weasel. 

4.  Great-horned  Owl— $5.00  for  each  great-horned  owl, 
adult  or  fledgling  killed  during  all  months  excepting 
November  and  December. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  foregoing  resolution  shall 
be  duly  published  in  accordance  with  Section  1102  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Act  aforesaid  in  the  February  and  March  issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
News,  also  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  news  release 
and  other  sources  of  public  information;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  Executive  Director  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  certify  the  foregoing  as  an  act  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

“I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a full,  true  and  correct  copy  of 
the  resolution  establishing  bounties  on  certain  predators  killed  in  a wild 
state  within  the  Commonwealth  from  June  1,  1953  until  further  notice. 
Notice  of  this  action  is  published  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of 
the  law.” 

Thos.  D.  Frye, 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  Photo  by  Bindyke 
This  cou>  moose  made  a 3000  mile  journey  to  find  a mate  in  the  Pittsburgh  Highland 
Park  Zoo  during  the  spring  of  1951.  Through  an  appeal  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, the  Wyoming  Fish  and  Game  Commission  consented  to  live-trap  the  cow  moose 
near  Jackson,  Wyoming  from  where  she  was  moved  to  Pittsburgh  to  join  her  new  mate, 
“Chinook,"  a bull  moose  obtained  several  years  ago  from  northwestern  Canada. 


The  Female  of  the  Species  Is 
More  Deadly 

Two  unusual  wildlife  items  ap- 
peared in  the  December  3d  edition 
of  the  Bradford  Era.  One  told  about 
a large,  determined  doe  deer  that 
stood  guard  at  an  Eldred,  Pa.,  farm 
home  refusing,  for  about  9 hours,  to 
allow  anyone  to  enter  or  leave  the 
house.  It  chased  the  home  owner's 
dogs  into  the  cellar  and  drove  the 
club-wielding  “man  of  the  house”  to 
cover.  When  a game  protector  tried 
to  shoo  the  doe  to  the  woods  she 
reared  up  and  struck  at  him  with  her 
tazor-sharp  hoofs.  The  officer  was 
forced  to  shoot  the  animal. 

The  other  story  was  about  a 44- 
pound  beaver  that  failed  to  duck  in 
time,  or,  as  the  Era  said,  “Possibly 
his  friend  failed  to  yell  out  the  beaver 
equivalent  of  ‘timber’.”  Demonstrat- 
ing again  that  beavers  do  not  know 
where  a tree  they  cut  will  fall,  the 


Good  Food  Attracts  Deer, 
Makes  For  Hazards 

Though  Mercer  County  is  actually 
a small  game  county,  exceptional 
food  conditions  for  wildlife  have  at- 
tracted too  many  deer  there  it  seems. 

As  a barometer:  in  1951,  twenty- 
three  deer  were  killed  on  highways 
in  the  14  lower-half  townships  of  the 
county.  As  of  November  30  this 
year,  73  buck  and  10  doe  deer  were 
killed  on  highways  in  the  same  por- 
tion of  Mercer  County.  The  deer 
were  large  and  the  bucks  carried  big 
racks,  attesting  to  the  fact  that  good 
food  builds  prize  deer. 

Of  the  73  highway-killed  bucks,  70 
of  them  carried  antlers  ranging  from 
6 to  16  points. 


flat-tail  in  question  was  found 
crushed  to  death  beneath  a tree  felled, 
near  Emporium,  by  other  beavers. 
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Dodd  Homed  Wildlife  Week 
Chairman 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.-The  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  has  an- 
nounced that  Ed  Dodd,  Atlanta, 
noted  cartoonist  and  conservation 
artist,  for  the  second  year  has  been 
named  chairman  of  National  Wild- 
life Week,  March  15-21,  1953. 

Mr.  Dodd,  creator  of  the  popular 
outdoor  feature,  “Mark  Trail,” 
which  runs  in  approximately  300 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  is  widely-known  for  his  con- 
servation activities  and  work  with 
young  people. 


An  annual  observance,  National 
Wildlife  Week  has  been  sponsored 
since  1938  by  the  non-profit  Federa- 
tion as  a means  of  calling  public  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  conserving 
America’s  natural  resources. 

Each  year  the  Week  is  dedicated 
to  preservation  of  a specific  species  of 
wildlife  in  danger  of  disappearing 
from  the  American  scene. 

The  1953  goal,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Claude  D.  Kelley,  Federa- 
tion president,  will  be  to  help  save 
the  dwindling  flocks  of  prairie 
chicken,  or  pinnated  grouse.  These 
birds,  once  plentiful,  now  are  re- 
duced to  relatively  small  numbers  in 
certain  Midwestern  states. 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK  TO  KEYNOTE 
PLIGHT  OF  PRAIRIE  CHICKEN 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— Claude  D.  Kelley,  president  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  Washington,  D.  C.,  recently  announced  that  National 
Wildlife  Week  for  1953  will  be  dedicated  to  saving  the  disappearing 
prairie  chicken  species.  Wildlife  Week,  the  sixteenth  in  the  series  of  such 
observances,  will  be  March  15-21.  Keynoting  the  plight  of  the  prairie 
chicken,  Mr.  Kelley  said,  is  another  step  in  the  campaign  to  call  attention 
each  year  to  a separate  type  of  bird  or  animal  native  to  the  United 

States  which  is  in  danger  of  extinction. 

A highly  successful  program  early  in  1952  was  devoted  to  the  Florida 
Key  Deer.  As  a result  of  the  interest  aroused  in  this  miniature  species  of 
white-tail  deer,  the  National  Wildilfe  Federation  was  able  to  continue 

the  services  of  a warden  in  the  Florida  Keys  as  well  as  establish  a pro- 
gram which  will  help  keep  the  deer  in  existence.  A major  part  of  the  pro- 
gram on  the  prairie  chicken  in  1953  will  be  to  institute  a special  study 
committee  to  recommend  action  to  help  save  the  game  bird.  National 
Wildlife  Week  is  credited  with  arousing  widespread  public  and  official 
interest  in  the  preservation  and  wise  use  of  natural  resources. 

Carl  D.  Shoemaker,  conservation  director  for  the  Federation,  said  the 
prairie  chicken  fate  is  nearly  as  typical  as  the  Key  Deer.  “While  not 

yet  threatened  by  immediate  extinction,  as  was  the  Key  Deer,”  he  said, 
“the  grouse  of  the  grasslands  is  in  precarious  circumstances.  It  needs 

special  attention  if  it  is  not  to  pass  eventually  from  the  scene.”  Once 
plentiful  throughout  the  area  stretching  from  the  Appalachians  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  birds  now  are  found  only  in  about  15  states, 
nowhere  in  quantity.  Actually  one  race  of  the  prairie  chicken— the  heath 
hen— has  disappeared.  The  last  male  died  in  1931. 

Prairie  chickens  perform  a spectacular  mating  dance  on  ancestral  “booming 
grounds”  each  spring,  at  which  time  their  calls  can  be  heard  for  miles 
across  the  grasslands.  Mr.  Kelley  said  it  is  the  hope  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  that  the  birds  may  continue  to  yield  sport  for  hunters 
in  favorable  states  such  as  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas.  In  addition 
to  those  states,  the  birds  are  found  in  varying  quantities  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Arkansas,  and  possibly  some  in  a 
few  others. 


By  Thomas  A.  Forbes 

THE  1952  special  archery  season  in 
Pennsylvania  tor  male  deer  with 
two  or  more  points  to  one  antler  con- 
founded the  amateur  statisticians,  in- 
cluding the  editor  of  this  column, 
who  predicted  that  the  kill  would 
exceed  that  of  the  1951  season  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  archers  who  participated  in  the 
sport  during  the  open  season  in  Oc- 
tober. 

Eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-two  special  archery  licenses 
were  issued  for  the  1952  season.  This 
was  an  increase  of  slightly  over  fifty 
percent  from  the  preceeding  year. 
While  thirty-three  deer  were  reported 
for  the  1951  season,  the  number  re- 
ported for  the  1952  season  which 
ended  October  25  was  twenty-five. 

Major  factors  contributing  to  the 
decrease  of  twenty-four  percent  in  the 
kill  will  be  argued  around  the  hot 
stove  league  this  winter.  Certainly  the 
preceding  dry  spell  and  lack  of  rain 
during  the  season  made  it  dfficult  for 
the  archer. 

As  compensation  October  was  a 
glorious  month.  In  the  northern 
counties  the  trees  were  dressed  in  full 
color.  Each  day  was  a perfect  day  out- 
doors and  sunsets  were  such  that  an 
artist  would  be  accused  of  gilding 
the  lily  were  he  to  produce  the  flam- 
ing riot  of  color  on  canvas.  Truly  it 
can  be  said  that  the  archer  who  hunts 
in  October  in  Pennsylvania  brings 
home  a game  bag  filled  with  pleasant 

WV  POINTS 


Using  a 55  pound  Bear  Kodiak  bow, 
Oliver  C.  Kohl,  Reading,  bagged  this  6 
point,  110  pound  buck  near  Galeton  on 
October  16th. 

memories  of  natures  wonderland  at 
its  best. 

To  hit  the  jack  pot  under  such 
conditions  was  the  good  fortune  of 
Oliver  C.  Kohl  of  R.  D.  1,  Reading, 
Pennsylvania.  Kohl  downed  his  buck 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  special  arch- 
ery season  and  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  bear  season  just  a month  later  he 
bagged  his  bear.  Both  animals  were 
taken  in  Potter  County  in  the  region 
near  Galeton  known  locally  as  “Rock 
Run  Lookout.” 

Kohl  was  hunting  with  a compan- 
ion in  a wooded  valley.  It  was  about 
9:30  in  the  morning  and  the  partners 
were  still  hunting.  Kohl  had  seen  a 
legal  buck  in  the  previous  days  of 
hunting  but  had  not  been  able  to 
close  to  bow  range.  This  morning  he 
had  selected  a stand  in  the  second 
growth  timber  in  the  valley  where 
shooting  conditions  were  favorable. 
Then  Lady  Luck  laid  her  wand  on 
Kohl’s  shoulder  and  he  saw  a six 
point  buck  walk  into  an  open  space 
at  approximately  fifty  yards  range. 

A wooden  shafted,  bodkin  tipped 
arrow  loosed  from  his  fifty-five  pound 
Bear  Kodiak  entered  the  chest  cavity 
of  the  deer.  The  buck  almost  went  to 
its  knees  and  then  recovered  and  ran 
a distance  of  seventy  yards  and  went 
down  for  the  last  time.  Kohl  found 
trailing  in  the  leaves  extremely  diffi- 
cult as  there  were  only  a few  drops 
of  blood  scattered  at  intervals  along 


Kohl’s  504  pound  black  bear  bagged  neat 
Galeton  on  the  first  day  of  th'e  1952  bear 
season. 


the  trail.  The  deer  was  dead  from 
internal  bleeding  when  Kohl  located 
the  animal.  Hog  dressed  the  buck 
weighed  110  pounds.  Kohl  has  been 
shooting  a bow  for  about  two  and 
a half  years.  He  has  hunted  for  four- 
teen years  and  says  that  he  got  more 
kick  out  of  taking  one  deer  with  his 
bow  than  he  would  killing  a half  a 
dozen  with  his  rifle. 

Nevertheless  on  the  first  day  of 
bear  season  Kohl  was  back  in  the 
same  territory.  This  time  he  was 
carrying  his  300  Magnum  equipped 
with  a four  power  scope  and  was  one 
of  the  members  of  his  hunting  party 
standing  on  watch  during  the  after- 
noon drive.  Kohl’s  stand  was  well  up 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  he 
could  look  across  the  valley  and  com- 
mand a good  view  of  the  low  ridge 
bounding  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  and  part  of  the  slope  of  a 
higher  ridge  in  the  background. 
Other  members  of  his  party  were  sta- 
tioned near  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
below  him.  The  drive  was  made 
along  the  mountain  sides  which  en- 
compass the  valley.  It  was  about  three 
thirty  in  the  afternoon  and  the  drive 


was  well  advanced  when  Kohl  first 
sighted  the  bear  travelling  along  the 
far  hill  side  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
valley.  Again  Lady  Luck  intervened 
in  Kohls  behalf.  Instead  of  continu- 
ing on  its  course  down  the  valley 
the  bear  warned  of  some  danger 
ahead  turned  and  started  back  up 
stream  along  the  far  slope  of  the 
mountain.  Kohl  estimated  the  range 
at  six  hundred  yards  and  said  that  s 
the  bear  viewed  from  that  distance 
did  not  appear  to  be  a particularly 
large  one.  It  turned  out  however, 
that  the  animal  weighed  504  pounds 
hog-dressed  and  while  not  the  record 
nevertheless  is  an  outstanding  bear 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  shot  was  low  and  a clean 
miss.  The  bear  appeared  unconscious 
of  the  new  danger  and  kept  trotting 
along  the  side  hill  without  changing 
direction.  Holding  higher,  Kohls  sec- 
ond shot  apparently  scored  a hit  as 
the  bear  suddenly  increased  its  speed 
to  a lope  and  disappeared  into  the 
valley  between  the  ridges. 

Although  the  bear  was  now  out  of 
sight  Kohl  could  hear  it  moving  on 
the  far  slope.  The  second  shot,  it  de- 
veloped later,  had  broken  a hind  leg 
and  Kohl  could  follow  the  progress 
of  the  bear  as  it  sounded  as  if  it  was 
slashing  and  biting  at  everything  in 
its  path. 

A third  shot  through  the  shoulder 
failed  to  stop  the  bear  but  did  slow 
the  pace  to  a walk.  Picking  a small 
opening  in  the  path  of  the  oncoming 
bear  Kohl  waited  until  the  bear 
moved  into  the  clearing  and  dropped 
it  with  a fourth  shot  through  the 
head. 

When  he  reached  the  clearing  the 
bear  was  dead  and  only  then  did 
Kohl  realize  what  a trophy  he  had 
collected  for  his  first  bear.  The  record 
black  bear  reported  to  the  Game 
Commission  was  shot  in  Monroe 
County  several  years  ago  and  weighed 
638  pounds  hog-dressed. 


. . . The  End. 
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Editor: 

i agree  with  1).  H.  Watts,  Kerr- 
moor,  Pa.,  on  his  article  in  the 
November  issue  “Slants  and  Angles’’ 
concerning  planting  trees  for  game 
food.  Excellent  idea  but  the  trouble 
is— how  many  practice  it,  including 
game  clubs?  Everyone  is  ready  to 
knock  the  Game  Commission  apart 
or  to  bleed  it  for  everything  or  bene- 
fit they  can  get  from  it  but  how  many 
do  anything  about  better  hunting 
conditions. 

In  the  past  several  years  I have 
planted  over  250  trees,  all  game  food 
providers,  which  I bought  with  mv 
own  money  and  I have  also  raised 
an^l  released  my  own  quail,  pheasants 
and  chukkars.  Game  birds  are  easy 
to  raise  and  cost  little  to  feed— a great 
hobby. 

Most  of  my  trees  have  been  planted 
in  open  spots  among  the  scrub  oaks 
where  I know  that  for  a few  years 
they  will  be  protected  by  the  shade 
and  then  outgrow  the  oaks.  Most 
trees  are  3 to  4 feet  in  height  and 
are  treated  with  hormones  to  get 
better  root  systems  in  transplanting. 
My  plantings  have  been  very  success- 
ful but  some  plants  were  pulled  out 
by  deer  or  some  other  animals.  And 
I will  continue  this  practice  as  long 
as  I am  able  because  I know  where 
the  game  food  abounds,  that’s  where 
the  game  will  be  and  that’s  where 
I’ll  have  my  good  hunting. 

Yours  truly, 

Frank  Sever, 

St.  Clair,  Pa. 


Dear  Editor: 

Last  winter  I designed  and  made  a 
bird  feeder  for  our  winter  birds  which 
was  very  sucessful.  The  feeder  was 
found  and  used  within  half  an  hour 


after  erection  by  several  species  of 
birds,  providing  my  wife  and  I with 
much  enjoyment.  The  feeder  is  very 
simple  and  costs  but  little  for 
material.  Anyone  can  make  it  in  an 
hour  or  two.  As  you  can  see  from 
the  following  sketch,  the  birds  have 
access  to  the  feed  from  all  sides.  You 
will  note  that  the  top  projects  about 
five  inches  over  the  bottom  which 
helps  keep  out  snow  and  rain. 
Material  should  be  “weathered”  or 
old  lumber  if  possible  and  it  should 
be  left  rough.  If  new  lumber  is  used, 
paint  it  a dull  moss  green  with  a 
flat,  not  glossy,  paint. 

Very  truly  yours, 

[.  M.  Hoagland, 
Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 
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REEL  and  TRIGGER 

By  Mort  White 

Can’t  you  just  hear  the  members 
of  the  Game  Commission  saying  to 
one  another,  “Let’s  hope  we  don’t 
have  to  go  through  another  one  like 
this!” 

First,  with  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  gunners  chafing  at  the 
proverbial  bit  and  arguing  back  and 
forth  about  the  relative  dampness  of 
their  respective  counties,  the  Gover- 
nor had  to  take  them  off  the  hook 
by  closing  the  entire  State  for  fear 
of  fires.  Then  came  vagrant  rains 
which  dampened  some  spots  but 
skipped  most.  Just  imagine  the  ’phone 
calls  and  telegrams  that  began  to 
swamp  the  Commission  offices  after 
that.  Finally,— and  with  bated 
breath  we  are  sure— seven  counties 
were  opened  and  then  the  whole 
State.  We  can  just  imagine  that  the 
authorities  responsible  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  forests  consoled  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  the  con- 
flagrations about  to  come  would  burn 
only  the  heads  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Governor.  Fortunately,  noth- 
ing unusual  followed  by  way  of  fires. 

You  can  bet  that  the  calls,  tele- 
grams and  letters  continued  though. 
Rebate  on  the  license  fees  and  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  season  must 
have  been  fair  subjects  for  many  a 
message.  There  was  certainly  no 
machinery  around  for  the  handling 
of  a license  fee  rebate  and  the  seasons 
had  been  established  and  confirmed 
so  they  were  beyond  change.  To  stop 
the  clamor,  the  Commission  reluc- 
tantly set  aside  the  knowledge  that 
but  three  weeks  of  shooting  would 
greatly  help  the  stock  of  game  for 
next  year  and  authorized  an  addi- 
tional week  of  small  game  shooting 


beginning  December  22.  That  seemed 
to  be  what  the  officers  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
wanted  and  the  Commission  assumed 
that  those  officers  spoke  for  their  1050 
member  clubs. 


Immediately  came  whoops  and 
hollers  from  clubs  that  bought  and 
stocked  southern  rabbits  in  their 
counties.  The  stocking  always  takes 
place  early  in  December  and  the  clubs 
laying  out  the  dough  for  bunnies  en- 
visioned their  purchases  going  into 
the  family  pot  for  Christmas.  Then, 
too,  there  must  have  been  faint  voices 
of  the  true  sportsmen  who,  having 
had  their  fun— if  not  a freezer  full — 
were  content  to  call  it  a season  even 
though  they  had  missed  one  week. 
All  very  nettlesome  but  not  the  end 
of  the  Commission’s  trouble.  The 
clergy  had  also  moved  into  the  pic- 
ture and  were  not  to  be  denied  their 
plea  that  Christmas  Day  was  hardly 
an  occasion  for  one  to  go  gunning 
afield.  And  so  the  Commission  met 
again,  for  the  purpose— of  shall  we 
say— amending  their  amendment. 
December  25  was  stricken  from  those 
dates  that  had  been  added  to  the 
small  game  season  at  the  special  meet- 
ing of  November  22. 

It  then  remained  only  for  the  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Federation  to  in- 
ject an  idea  into  the  southern  rabbit 
buying  of  the  member  clubs.  It  has 
been  publicly  announced  that  he 
called  the  Missouri  bunny  breeders 
and  persuaded  them  that  they  could 
as  well  ship  the  rabbits  after  Decem- 
ber 27.  After  all,  what  could  the  cot- 
tontail merchants  do  but  accede? 
You  don’t  trifle  with  a market  such 
as  they  have  in  Pennsylvania. 

Now,  if  there  happens  to  be  a 
couple  of  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground 
when  those  rabbits  arrive,  be  not 
surprised  if  the  Hon.  Thos.  D.  Frye, 
Commission  Executive  Director,  runs 
screaming  from  his  capital  offices. 

Allentown  Evening  Chronicle — 
November  22,  1952. 
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Gentlemen: 

I just  returned  from  a deer  hunt- 
ing trip  in  Pennsylvania  with  my 
brother  and  another  friend.  I would 
like  to  let  you  know  how  I feel  about 
the  trip,  which  costs  me  over  $150. 
During  our  hunting  I saw  at  least 
135  deer,  not  one  of  which  had 
antlers.  We  were  in  the  heart  of  the 
so-called  deer  country,  Forest  County. 

I know  this  is  not  the  first  letter  you 
have  received  about  antlerless  deer 
but  I just  can’t  help  expressing  my 
feelings.  I know  there  are  antlered 
bucks  in  Pennsylvania  but  could  you 
please  tell  me  what  happened  to  the 
racks  before  the  past  hunting  season? 

Sincerely, 

Edward  Blatnek, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dear  Mr.  Blatnek: 

We  have  received  your  letter  in 
which  you  describe  your  recent  deer 
hunting  trip  to  Pennsylvania.  I cer- 
tainly do  not  blame  you  for  being 
disappointed  that  you  did  not  see  a 
legal  buck  among  135  deer  in  Forest 
County.  Here  are  some  reasons  why 
this  might  be  possible. 

First  of  all,  you  must  remember 
that  our  buck  seasons  usually  last 
nearly  two  full  weeks  while  our  doe 
seasons  are  seldom  more  than  a day 
or  two  in  length.  Naturally,  a greater 
percentage  of  the  bucks  are  killed, 
which  means  that  the  does  greatly 
outnumber  the  antlered  males  at  any- 
time. This  ratio  between  antlerless 
deer  and  mature  bucks  may  he  as 
high  as  six  or  eight  to  one.  With 
this  in  mind,  you  can  see  that  out 
of  the  135  deer  you  saw,  less  than 
25  would  likely  he  mature  males. 

When  food  conditions  are  poor  as 
they  are  over  much  of  northern 
Pennsylvania  at  present,  a good  num- 
ber of  bucks  have  spikes.  Many  of 
these  spikes  are  so  short  (often  only 


1 to  3 inches  long)  that  they  could 
not  be  seen  above  the  ears.  Unless 
these  deer  ran  to  within  a few  feet, 
they  would  appear  to  be  antlerless. 
Also,  because  of  the  food  shortage, 
some  bucks  shed  their  antlers  in 
November  and  early  December.  This 
would  account  for  some  more  of  the 
original  twenty-five.  Incidentally, 
these  facts  form  part  of  the  reason 
why  antlerless  deer  seasons  are  neces- 
sary. 

A large  percentage  of  legal  bucks 
are  killed  the  first  day  or  two  and, 
when  you  see  a good-sized  group  of 
deer,  it  may  be  that  several  other 
fellows  have  seen  them  first  and  have 
shot  one  or  more  bucks  from  the 
group.  Also,  these  old  bucks  get 
pretty  darned  smart  and  quickly 
learn  that  they  are  safer  alone.  As 
a consequence,  you’ll  find  these  old 
fellows  sneaking  around  through  the 
laurel  and  underbrush  by  them- 
selves. And  after  a couple  of  hours 
of  shooting,  they  may  stand  in  the 
thick  cover  and  let  you  walk  by  with- 
in a few  yards  without  moving. 
Finally,  the  bucks  are  most  often 
seen  trailing  a group  of  does  running 
together,  commonly  trailing  them  by 
a minute  or  more.  You  should  watcli 
the  hack  trail  for  at  least  five 
minutes  after  a group  of  does  has 
passed  your  watch. 

I hope  this  has  given  you  some  ex- 
planation as  to  why  your  135  deer 
appeared  to  have  no  antlered  bucks 
among  them.  Deer  hunting  is  always 
a gamble  of  being  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time.  Only  one  out  of 
fifteen  hunters  bags  an  antlered  buck 
in  Pennsylvania  each  year.  I hope 
next  year  you  will  he  the  lucky 
fifteenth ! 

Sincerely, 

Roger  M.  Latham,  Chief 

Wildlife  Research  Division 
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DESIRABLE  characteristics  of  the 
Spaniel  have  been  greatly  accen- 
tuated through  selective  breeding, 
careful  handling  and  intelligent 
training,  thus  making  this  attractive 
working  animal  come  into  its  own  as 
a utility  gun  dog.  The  very  capable 
Springer  and  the  energetic  Cocker 
have  fast  overcome  the  stigma  placed 
by  lap  dogs  and  showmen,  and  now 
have  achieved  great  popularity  by 
their  performances  in  the  gunning 
field.  The  baby’s  playful  pet,  the 
mother’s  desirable  companion  and 
father’s  pride  and  joy  can  be  an  af- 
fectionate part  of  the  family,  enjoy- 
ing house  privileges  and  still  earn 


his  laurels  as  a successful  handler  of 
game  birds  and  animals. 

Spaniels  possess  a great  natural 
tendency  to  hunt  and  it  is  rare  to 
find  one  that  does  not  love  to  re- 
trieve; however,  the  flushing  spaniels 
are  not  gifted  with  a pointing  in- 
stinct, thus  it  is  necessary  to  train 
the  dog  to  restrict  his  range  to  within 
thirty  yards  of  the  gun  so  that  when 
he  flushes  game,  the  gunner  will  be 
able  to  make  clean  kills. 

When  it  comes  to  hunting  in  dense, 
close  cover,  these  working  spaniels 
are  very  valuable  companions.  The  ; 
springer  is  large  enough  for  the 
toughest  cover,  has  considerable  speed 


Photo  Courtesy  Evelyn  Shafer  and  The  Stackpole  Company. 

English  Springer  Spaniel  Field  ch.  Stoneybrook  Sheer  Bliss  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Philip  D.  Armour , Jr.,  Chicago,  III. 


Photo  Courtesy  Evelyn  Shafer  and  The  Stackpole  Company. 
The  Brittany  Spaniel  is  rapidly  growing  in  popularity  because  of  his  pointing  ability 
Shown  above:  Dual  ch.  Brit  owned  by  L.  H.  Ufjord,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


and  when  in  condition  his  endurance 
is  almost  unlimited.  The  cocker  may 
lack  size  but  his  speed,  heart,  courage 
and  intelligence  certainly  makes  him 
an  efficient  game  searcher. 

The  properly  trained  cocker  is  bad 
medicine  to  the  ringneck  because  the 
running  tactics  of  the  rooster  do  not 
work  so  well  when  the  cocker  strate- 
gically maneuvers  him  into  a position 
to  give  him  an  energetic  yelling  rush. 
The  frightened  bird  cannot  risk  stay- 
ing on  the  ground  with  so  much  ac- 
tivity so  close  at  hand. 

Springers  and  cockers  are  used  very 
successfully  on  grouse,  woodcock  and 
rabbits.  I have  heard  of  a few  that 
have  been  used  on  quail  but  in  wide 
open  quail  country,  the  pointer  or 
setter  is  best  suited  because  he  covers 
a wider  area  and  saves  his  master 
many  steps. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  cover  the 
subject  of  spaniel  training  in  so  short 
an  article,  I would  like  to  mention 


some  of  the  qualifications  of  spaniel 
gun  dogs.  First  of  all,  he  must  obey 
every  command  of  the  hunter.  He 
must  sit  or  “hup”  when  game  leaves 
the  ground  and  wait  in  that  position 
until  the  gunner  orders  him  to  fetch 
dead  or  to  resume  hunting  if  the 
shot  was  missed.  He  should  hup  at 
command  and  also  at  the  report  of  a 
gun. 

The  spaniel  must  carefully  hunt 
all  cover  patches  large  enough  to  con- 
ceal game  on  each  side  and  in  front 
of  the  hunter  and  use  the  wind  to 
best  advantage.  The  well-trained  dog 
quarters  well  and  obeys  whistle  and 
hand  signals.  He  diligently  searches 
game,  locates  it,  flushes,  finds  and 
retrieves  the  kill  whether  it  be  on 
land  or  in  water.  The  superlative 
field  performers  are,  of  course,  the 
highly  intelligent,  keen  nosed,  well 
formed,  healthy,  courageous  and  best 
trained  animals. 

The  spaniel  owner  need  not  be  as 
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enthusiastic  a hunter  as  the  man  who 
owns  pointers  or  setters  to  share 
with  his  dog  the  joys  of  hunting.  In 
other  words,  we  assume  that  when 
one  buys  an  expensive  setter  and 
trains  him  well,  he  intends  to  take 
his  hunting  very  seriously.  Now  the 
man  who  acquires  a spaniel  may  do 
so  because  he  wants  a pet  in  the 
house  and  yet  this  individual  may 
train  his  pet  to  hunt  and  spend  many 
pleasant  hours  afield  in  and  out  of 
season  even  though  the  dog  may  not 
be  a perfectionist  in  the  art  of  hunt- 
ing. The  outdoor  experience  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  dog  and  master  alike. 
Exercise,  fresh  air  and  relaxation  are 
healthful  indeed  and  allowing  the 
dog  to  put  up  birds  helps  to  train 
him  and  at  the  same  time  teaches 
game  to  escape  (as  if  they  needed 
experience!)  so  that  they  will  be  more 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  on 
opening  day. 

The  youngster  just  learning  to 
hunt,  the  occasional  hunter  and  the 
specialized  gunner  all  thoroughly  en- 
joy the  friendly,  lovable  spaniel  and 


he  is  today  taking  his  rightful  place 
in  this  greatest  of  all  outdoor  sports. 

Spaniel  enthusiasts,  who  experience 
too  few  legal  days  in  the  field,  have 
turned  to  spaniel  field  trails  for  sup- 
plemental activity  for  their  dogs. 
Spaniel  trails  have  accomplished  for 
their  breed  the  same  benefits  that  our 
quail  and  grouse  trials  have  achieved 
tor  the  pointers  and  setters.  Better 
breeding,  more  brains,  faster  action, 
accuracy,  obedience  and  style  are  the 
enhanced  qualities  developed  by  the 
keen  competition  of  field  trials. 
Spaniels  are  great  to  own  whether 
you  use  them  as  pets,  hunters,  field 
trials,  water  trials  or  showdogs. 

The  Brittany  Spaniel  is  gaining 
popularity  in  many  states  where  the 
going  is  tough.  He  points  his  game, 
is  an  excellent  retriever,  and  ranges 
close  enough  to  be  valuable  in  dense 
cover.  This  fine  dog  will  continue  to 
grow  in  the  hearts  of  sportsmen  as 
a wise  choice  for  the  man  who  wants 
to  own  only  one  dog. 

. . .The  End. 


Photo  Courtesy  The  Stackpole  Company. 
Cocker  Spaniels  are  used  successfully  on  Ringnecks,  Grouse,  and  Woodcock. 
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By  George  M.  Dodson 


ONE  point  becomes  increasingly 
clear:  Even  in  as  richly  blessed 
a state  as  Pennsylvania  there  never 
again  will  be  unlimited  hunting  for 
everyone.  In  fact,  except  for  unusual 
and  temporary  reasons,  the  trend 
must  continue  to  be  toward  reduc- 
tion in  game  bags  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  sportsman  in  order  to 
spread  the  opportunities  over  an 
ever-increasing  population. 

Strangely  enough,  the  slightly 
gloomy  thoughts  expressed  in  that 
first  paragraph  need  not  bother  a cer- 
tain type  of  hunter.  These  fellows 
think,  “So  what  if  I do  have  to  do 
a little  less  shooting?  If  we  all  get 
behind  the  conservation  movement, 
there  will  be  a reasonable  amount  of 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania  for  years  to 
come.  Meanwhile,  it  might  be  fun  to 
take  up  some  small  part  of  this  great 
field  and  develop  it  as  a hobby.  Who 
knows?  I may  even  become  an  ex- 
pert!” 

Now  you  may  only  be  joking  when 
you  say  it  but  the  peculiar  angle  is 
that  you  really  have  a wonderful 
chance  of  reaching  the  expert  stage, 
at  least  in  the  local  sense  of  the  word 
and  provided  you  do  not  lay  out  too 
large  a section  of  outdoor  interests 
as  your  domain  for  intensive  study. 

Naturally  you’ll  want  to  concen- 
trate on  whatever  part  of  hunting 
holds  your  greatest  interest  now.  The 
range  of  possibilities  is  too  wide  to 
list  here.  One  rnan  may  choose  out- 
door photography  (no  closed  seasons 
here!),  and  another  may  turn  to  the 
history  of  firearms  used  in  his  locality 
during  a particular  period  of  time. 
Conservation  will  appeal  to  many 
because  it  not  only  forms  a fascinat- 
ing hobby  but  brings  practical  re- 
sults. 


What  may  you  reasonably  expect 
such  a hobby  to  do  for  you?  First,  it 
helps  keep  alive  your  interest  in  the 
outdoors.  Second,  it  will  sharpen 
your  returns  from  the  time  you  de- 
vote to  actual  hunting— returns  meas- 
ured not  in  bag  limits  but  in  per- 
sonal satisfaction.  For  the  more  you 
learn,  the  more  your  eyes  will  be 
trained  to  see  and  your  ears  to  hear 
the  things  which  pass  by  the  less  ob- 
servant. 

Hunting  season  will  not  lose  its  old 
zest.  But  your  days  afield  have  an 
added  purpose:  You  will  be  eager  to 
verify  the  facts  you  have  picked  up 
in  connection  with  your  hobby.  And 
some  day  you  may  add  a contribution 
of  your  own  to  the  growing  store  of 
knowledge  about  this  world  we  live 
in.  For  in  spite  of  all  that’s  neatly 
printed  in  the  books,  there  still  re- 
main plenty  of  “blind  spots”  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  hunter  who  possesses 
the  keenness  of  an  amateur  natural- 
ist or  scientist. 

Perhaps  in  the  past  your  chief  de- 
light in  hunting  has  been  the  respect 
you  earned  by  bringing  home  the 
limit  time  after  time.  However,  we 
think  you  will  discover  a new  kind 
of  satisfaction  when  fellow  sportsmen 
say,  “Why  don’t  you  ask  John  about 
it?  He  knows  more  on  that  subject 
than  anyone  else  in  the  county.  He 
can  talk  for  an  hour  about  it,  and 
our  guess  is  that  you  never  spent  a 
more  interesting  hour  of  listening  in 
your  life.” 

Yes,  you,  too,  can  be  an  expert. 
Depending  on  the  selection  of  your 
hobby,  it  may  take  a few  months,  or 
years— or  a lifetime.  Meanwhile,  you 
will  have  tripled  your  pleasure  be- 
cause hunting  will  be  just  a part  of 
your  all-year  outdoor  interests. 

. . . The  End. 
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One  2j£)cuj  '\j(Jith  a (janie  Protector 


By  Grace  O.  Beach 


IT  WAS  pitch  dark,  and  the  clock 
on  the  dashboard  read  5:30  A.  M. 
as  we  pulled  up  before  the  Game 
Division  Office.  Can  you  imagine  a 
woman  on  time,  they  teased  me,  as 
we  shook  hands  with  the  Protectors 
all  assembled  ready  to  take  off  on 
their  various  assignments.  This  was 
to  be  a busy  day  for  everybody,  for  it 
was  the  first  day  of  “doe”  season. 

When  everyone  was  briefed  and 
had  their  orders,  we  all  went  down 
the  street,  and  had  coffee  and  dough- 
nuts at  a nearby  restaurant,  spiced 
with  good  natured  kidding  and  jok- 
ing. 

After  considerable  driving  we 
reached  the  Game  Lands,  our  first 
checking  point  on  the  days  program. 
We  were  early  and  drove  on  through 
the  game  lands  to  another  entrance 
road.  A number  of  cars  were  already 
parked  in  the  parking  place,  some 
hunters  standing  around  smoking, 
some  catching  a last  few  winks  of 
sleep.  More  cars  arrived  and  the 
hunters  took  off  to  their  vantage 
points,  each  hoping  he’d  pick  the 
perfect  spot  to  bring  down  his  prize. 

We  checked  the  rosters  on  the 
parked  cars  and  all  were  in  order. 
I lien  we  drove  back  to  the  first  park- 
ing lot  and  checked  these  cars  and 
the  cars  parked  along  the  road. 

By  this  time,  a number  of  shots  had 
pierced  the  quiet  atmosphere  and  we 
suspected  that  at  least  some  of  the 
men  afield  had  connected  with  a 


trophy  to  take  home.  We  took  off  on 
foot  along  another  road  checking 
cars  as  we  went  and  scanning  the 
hills  with  glasses  trying  to  pick  out 
hunters  and  deer. 

Down  near  the  end  of  the  road 
we  saw  a man  making  his  way  slowly 
through  the  woods  dragging  a nice 
doe  behind  him.  This  was  the  first 
one  out  of  that  area.  The  Protector 
lent  him  a hand  in  pulling  the  deer 
up  the  rise  to  the  road.  We  learned 
he  had  come  upon  the  deer  shortly 
after  entering  the  woods  and  it  was 
his  first  deer  in  ten  years  of  hunting. 
He  thought  he  was  very  lucky  and 
especially  since  he  had  not  had  a long 
pull.  The  hunter  and  the  Protector 
discussed  the  possible  weight  of  the 
deer  and  the  hunter  figured  it  would 
go  90  or  100  pounds  although  it 
seemed  heavier  on  the  pull.  The 
Protector  checked  the  tag  and 
punched  it,  then  we  said  good  bye 
and  trekked  back  to  the  car. 

We  left  this  place  and  went  on, 
stopping  several  times  to  check  var- 
ious hunting  areas  and  parked  cars 
and  scanning  the  country  side  with 
glasses  from  good  vantage  points. 

At  one  spot  we  walked  to  the  top 
of  a hill  where  we  had  a commanding 
view  of  the  whole  area.  We  saw  a 
number  of  hunters  at  various  points. 
Off  in  the  distance  along  the  edge  of 
a field  we  saw  three  hunters  all  lined 
up  waiting  for  a deer  to  come  out 
into  the  open  field.  Down  in  the 
lower  edge  of  the  field  a huge  oak 
stood  out  black  and  stark  against  the 
sky.  How  many  such  scenes  has  this 
tree  witnessed  I wondered  as  I looked 
at  it  through  my  glasses.  The  eagle 
eyes  of  the  protector  thought  he  saw 
something  dark  move  near  the  trunk 
among  the  bushes  growing  under  the 
tree.  Our  eyes  were  riveted  to  the 
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spot.  Sure  enough  there  was  a man, 
dressed  entirely  in  clothing  that 
looked  almost  black  against  the  back 
ground.  Not  a sign  of  red  or  bright 
color  and  he  was  in  a poor  spot  if 
the  men  above  didn’t  know  he  was 
there. 

We  watched  them  for  some  time, 
discussing  the  necessity  for  wearing 
bright  colors  in  the  woods  and  tak- 
ing every  safety  precaution. 

“This  road  goes  over  past  that 
area,”  the  Game  Protector  said,  “and 
we’ll  stop  and  look  the  situation 
over.” 

We  drove  on  and  checked  in  three 
more  deer  along  the  way,  two  small 
doe  and  one  fair  sized  one. 

As  we  pulled  up  alongside  the  field 
where  we  had  seen  the  man  stationed 
near  the  oak  tree  we  found  we  were 
quite  near  to  him.  The  Protector 
walked  over  and  talked  to  him,  and 
as  the  writer  watched,  saw  the  hunter 
pull  out  a piece  of  red  material  from 


his  pocket  and  as  the  Protector  made 
his  way  back  toward  the  car  the 
hunter  moved  from  his  position  back 
toward  the  edge  of  the  field  wfhere  he 
was  out  of  the  way  of  cross  fire,  ap- 
parently heeding  the  advice  he  re- 
ceived. 

“That  guy’s  just  plain  foolish”  the 
game  protector  said  as  we  started  on 
again.  “He  is  lucky  too,  that  you 
came  along,”  your  editor  remarked, 
“You  may  have  saved  his  life.” 

We  stopped  in  a little  country 
store  at  lunch  time  for  a sandwich 
and  coffee.  It  was  typical  of  the  small 
store,  where  the  shelves  are  loaded 
with  all  sorts  of  merchandise.  Every- 
one knows  each  other  and  they  dis- 
cuss all  their  problems  with  the 
owner.  One  customer  had  a sprained 
muscle  and  wanted  some  kind  of 
liniment  to  ease  the  pain  and  sore- 
ness. To  our  amusement,  the  owner 
gave  him  a home  made  cure  with 
full  directions  for  mixing  and  apply- 


PGC  Photo  by  Parlaman 

During  hunting  seasons,  Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors  and  their  deputies  spend  most 
of  their  days,  and  nights,  in  the  field.  Here  Acting  Game  Protector  Raymond  Davis,  Green- 
ville, checks  four  local  sportsmen  hunting  near  Clarks  Mills.  Left  to  right,  R.  J.  Kremis, 
A.  E.  Kremis,  W.  D.  Kremis,  R.  B.  Eckley  and  Davis.  The  hunters  gave  two  of  the  rabbits 
to  their  farmer-host  in  appreciation  for  the  privilege  of  hunting  his  land. 


Paul  Ludtke  Photo 

Junior  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Philadelphia,  shown  with 
former  Acting  Game  Protector  George  Freas,  Horsham  are  active  in  the  Commission’s  rabbit 
trapping  and  transfer  program. 


ing  the  concoction  and  was  out  on 
the  cash  register  for  there  was  no 
sale  of  course.  The  customer  took  the 
store  owner’s  word  for  it  and  went 
home  to  cio  his  mixing.  That’s  the 
way  of  good  neighbors. 

There  was  a lull  in  business  and 
the  owner  came  over  to  talk  with 
us.  “Had  any  luck’’  he  asked.  “No, 
not  yet,”  we  told  him.  In  his  helpful 
neighborly  way,  he  told  us  where  to 
go  and  just  how  to  go  about  getting 
our  deer,  in  minute  detail.  He  didn’t 
know  it,  but  he  was  talking  to  a man 
noted  for  his  hunting  ability  and 
experience,  nor  did  he  have  any  idea 
it  wasr a Game  Protector.  It’ was  an 
extremely  funny  situation  and  we 
didn’t  dare  look  at  each  other  for 
fear  we’d  burst  out  laughing.  We 
managed  to  get  away  finally,  but 
when  we  were  back  in  the  car  we 
gave  over  to  full  enjoyment  of  the 
situation. 

We  started  out  again  for  the  after- 
noons work  and  checked  some  more 
of  the  surrounding  territory,  arriving' 


at  the  parking  area  to  another  hunt- 
ing area.  We  were  checking  the  cars 
here  when  we  thought  we  heard  some 
call.  We  walked  out  into  an  open 
spot  and  looked  in  the  direction  we 
thought  the  voice  came  from.  “Are 
you  a game  warden?”  we  heard  from 
high  upon  a hill.  Looking  up  we  saw 
two  men  standing  up  near  the  top 
of  a cleared  right-of-way. 

“I’m  a warden”  the  Protector 
called  back.  “What’s  your  trouble?” 
“Thank  goodness,  come  on  up  here 
please,”  one  of  the  men  called  down. 

We  looked  at  each  other.  “Some- 
thing’s wrong  up  there,  and  I sure 
hope  its  not  an  injured  hunter  or  a 
fatality,”  said  the  Game  Protector. 
“It’s  a long  stiff  climb  up  there,”  he 
told  me,  “You  don’t  need  to  make  it 
if  you  don’t  want  to,  you  can  wait 
down  here.” 

“Let’s  go,”  the  writer  answered, 
“Wherever  you  go  today,  we  are  right 
with  you.”  So  we  started  off  up  the 
steep  hillside.  It  was  a long  stiff 
climb,  we  had  to  stop  several  times 
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to  rest  a moment  and  get  our  wind, 
but  finally  we  reached  the  top,  fear- 
ful of  what  wTe  would  find. 

The  men  said  they  had  been  wait- 
ing for  some  time  and  hoping  for  a 
warden  to  turn  up,  and  told  the 
Protector  their  story.  While  they 
were  hunting  they  had  come  across 
a beautiful  buck  that  was  badly  in- 
jured but  still  living.  They  didn’t 
like  to  go  and  leave  it  that  way  and 
they  were  afraid  to  shoot  it  for  fear 
they  would  be  doing  the  wrong  thing. 
So  they  had  sat  there  waiting  for 
some  one  to  come  along  to  help 
them. 

“I’m  glad  it’s  a deer  and  not  one 
of  your  hunting  companions  as  I 
feared”  said  our  friend  the  Game 
Protector. 

“Geez,  we  never  thought  of  that” 
said  one  of  the  men,  “No  wonder 
you  came  up  there  so  fast,  we  won- 
dered why  you  didn’t  take  it  easier, 
that’s  a tough  pull,  sorry  sir.” 

“That’s  okay.  Now  let’s  take  a 
look  at  this  buck,”  the  Game  Pro- 
tector said. 

We  all  walked  over  through  the 
woods  along  the  side  of  the  hill. 
Sure  enough,  wedged  in  a hollow  be- 
hind a big  boulder  was  a big  buck 
with  the  most  beautiful  rack  a hunter 
would  ever  hope  to  get. 

“Stay  back,”  the  warden  warned, 
“If  we  frighten  him  he  may  try  to 
get  up.”  He  edged  around  in  front  of 
him.  The  deer  made  a pitiful  struggle 
to  get  up  but  was  unsuccessful.  With 
his  service  pistol  in  hand,  after  look- 
ing over  the  situation  the  Protector 
took  aim  and  fired.  Two  shots  were 
needed  before  the  buck’s  proud  head 
went  down.  After  a short  wait  the 
Protector  moved  over  making  sure 
all  was  well  and  gave  us  the  signal 
to  come  in. 

The  two  men  gave  him  a hand 
and  they  hauled  the  big  animal  out 
of  the  hollow  and  the  Game  Protec- 
tor looked  him  over  carefully,  point- 
ing out  the  condition  of  the  wounds, 
one  in  the  hind  quarter  and  one  in 


the  front  leg,  for  he  had  been  hit 
twice  and  badly  wounded.  A high 
fever  had  set  in  and  the  meat  would 
not  be  edible,  the  warden  pointed 
out,  as  he  lifted  back  some  of  the 
skin  and  showed  us  the  flesh  under- 
neath. He  removed  the  head  which 
would  be  taken  to  the  field  office  and 
the  body  was  buried  with  bush  dirt 
and  leaves  to  the  best  of  the  ability 
of  all  of  us  as  we  pitched  in  ,o  help. 
From  his  condition  he  was  probably 
shot  late  Saturday,  and  the  hunter 
had  failed  to  track  him  down,  or 
darkness  came  on  before  he  had 
located  him,  the  Protector  guessed. 

Someone  had  lost  a fine  trophy,  the 
men  agreed  as  they  lamented  that 
they  had  failed  to  even  see  a buck  all 
season  and  then  would  have  to  come 
upon  one  like  this  very  fine  animal. 

Everything  finally  taken  care  of  we 
said  goodbye  to  the  good  sportsmen 
who  had  stood  by  a bad  situation, 
trekked  back  down  the  hill  to  the 
car,  a much  easier  trip. 

We  finished  checking  the  cars  in 
this  area  and  started  out  again  to  our 
next  station,  a nearby  road  check. 
Here  in  a big  hunting  area  the  cars 
were  checked  as  they  came  down  out 
of  the  mountains  to  a main  road. 
Two  State  Police  were  stopping  and 
directing  traffic  and  several  Protectors 
worked  together  checking  them  out 
as  fast  as  possible.  One  of  the  fish 
w’ardens  was  helping,  for  these  men 
work  together  cooperating  during 
peak  fish  and  game  seasons. 

Only  two  violators  were  found  in 
the  check,  and  they  paid  their  fines 
sheepishly,  without  any  argument. 

Finally,  it  had  again  settled  into 
that  pitch  blackness  of  night  and  the 
steady  flow  of  traffic  from  the  moun- 
tains was  ended,  the  hunters  wend- 
ing their  way  homeward.  The  boys 
called  it  a day  and  we  were  back  in 
the  car,  cold,  tired  and  hungry. 

We  were  all  glad  to  get  back  and 
into  the  restaurant  where  we  had 
had  our  coffee  in  the  morning.  The 
warmth  and  food  smelled  good  and 
we  did  justice  to  it. 
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After  dinner  we  went  back  to  the 
Division  Office  where  the  boys 
checked  in  and  talked  over  the  day’s 
happenings.  Finally  everybody  de- 
cided it  was  time  to  get  home;  to- 
morrow morning  was  another  busy 
day  of  the  same  nature. 

As  we  headed  for  the  door,  the 
phone  jangled,  a car  had  run  into  a 
deer  out  on  the  highway  and  they 
wanted  a Game  Protector. 

They  all  looked  at  one  another,  my 
partner  of  the  day  took  off  his  hat, 
scratched  his  head  and  drawled, 
“Well  I’ll  tell  you  boys,  If  Diana  is 
still  in  the  mood  to  see  how  we  put 
in  a day,  we’ll  take  this  assignm§n£” 

“Good  tag,  we’re  it,”  we  answered. 

The  supervisor  of  the  District  went 
along  to  lend  a hand  and  so  we  took 
off  on  the  new  assignment  after  a 
flurry  of  handshakes  and  goodbyes. 

We  had  quite  a little  drive  but 


finally  reached  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent. Fortunately  no  one  was  hurt 
but  the  car  was  pretty  well  damaged, 
and  the  deer  still  living  but  badly 
injured,  had  to  be  killed.  The  men 
dressed  him  out  and  loaded  him  into 
the  back  of  the  car  and  we  returned 
to  the  Division  Office  at  a very  late 
hour. 

Finally,  we  all  went  our  separate 
ways  home.  We  were  going  to  bed,  of 
that  we  felt  pretty  certain,  but  what 
about  the  Game  Protectors.  Would 
they  get  a night’s  sleep  or  would  the 
telephone  ring  in  the  night  with  a 
new  problem,  we  wondered  as  we 
drove  home.  That  happens  very  often 
you  know.  Their  days  often  turn 
into  ’round  the  clock  duty,  for  they’re 
on  the  job  every  day  every  hour 
when  necessary. 

It’s  all  in  a day  in  the  life  of  a 
Game  Protector. 

. . . The  End. 


District  Game  Protectors  in  Pennsylvania’s  “big  woods’’  country  are  busiest  during  big 
game  seasons.  Here  a successful  party  of  hunters  have  their  bucks  checked  by  one  of  these 
wildlife  guardians. 
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By  L.  J.  Kopp 


Z), 


rapping 


I HAVE  often  wondered  what 
Daniel  Boone  would  say  if  he 
could  run  a trapline  today.  Then  too, 
I have  wondered  what  the  trapper 
of  today  would  say  if  he  could  turn 
back  the  pages  of  early  American 
history,  and  run  a trapline.  I would 
wager  a guess  that  old  Daniel  Boone 
would  have  to  start  his  career  all 
over  again,  and  the  trapper  of  today 
would  likewise  find  that  trapping  has 
changed. 

Trapping  of  fur  animals  has  long 
been  called  the  oldest  occupation  in 
America.  This  is  quite  correct.  It  had 
to  be,  for  when  the  first  white  man 
came  to  what  we  now  call  the  United 
States,  he  found  a vast  unexplored 
wilderness.  There  was  no  industry, 
as  compared  to  the  Old  Country 
which  he  had  left. 

Having  been  well  educated  to  the 
value  of  furs  in  his  homeland,  he 
soon  saw  the  riches  which  he  could 
gain  by  trapping  furs  in  this  new, 
unexplored  country. 

These  early  white  trappers  soon 
became  friendly  with  the  Indians, 
who  had  learned  to  use  furs  and  hides 
of  animals  to  make  clothing  and 
other  items.  Trading  posts  were  set 
up,  and  the  Indians  traded  their  furs 
to  the  white  man. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  first  white 
men  began  trading  with  the  Indians, 
the  latter  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that  fur  could  bring  them  more  then 
just  the  bare  essentials  of  life— con- 
sequently they  had  killed  and  trapped 
animals  only  to  satisfy  their  im- 
mediate needs.  As  a result  our  pioneer 
white  trappers  found  fur  animals 
comparatively  plentiful. 


And  so  began  the  search  for  furs. 
The  first  occupation  in  the  New 
World  was  underway.  The  lust  for 
fur  led  the  pioneer  trappers  in  all 
directions  of  the  new  land.  Deeper 
and  deeper  they  penetrated  into  the 
wilderness.  In  those  days  there  were 
not  only  the  sly  fur  animals  to  be 
considered,  but  hostile  Indians  as 
well,  and  these  early  trappers  were 
always  faced  with  danger.  Trapping 
was  actually  a matter  of  risking  your 
like  in  the  wilds  in  order  to  survive. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all 
pioneer  trappers  was  Daniel  Boone. 
Other  trappers  of  these  old  days  in- 
cluded Kit  Carson,  Bill  Williams, 
Jedediah  Smith  and  William  Ashley. 
History  tells  us  that  most  of  these 
well-known  trappers  were  lone  wolves 
—they  traveled  alone  on  their  wilder- 
ness traplines.  Like  most  trappers, 
even  today,  they  were  not  given  to 
talking  about  their  many  thrilling  ad- 
ventures, and  so  comparatively  little 
is  really  known  about  their  life  in 
the  wilds. 

It  has  been  said  that  trapping  has 
not  changed  much.  The  fact  is  how- 
ever that  trapping  has  changed  con- 
siderably. Trapping  actually  began 
changing  as  soon  as  the  first  white 
man  set  foot  on  American  soil.  It  is 
the  nature  of  white  man  to  change 
things  and  improve  methods  of  doing 
something. 

The  first  method  of  trapping  was 
the  pitfall.  This  was  made  by  digging 
a deep  hole  in  an  animal  trail  and 
covering  it  with  a flimsy  layer  of 
branches,  leaves,  etc.  When  an  ani- 
mal walked  on  this,  it  fell  down  into 
the  hole  where  the  Indian  could  dis- 
patch it  with  his  club. 


Result  of  six  day’s  trapping  by  the  Game  News  trapper-writer  on  his  Mahantongo 
Valley  trapline. 


After  the  pitfall  came  the  dead- 
fall and  the  snare.  The  deadfall  was 
made  by  arranging  logs  or  rocks  in 
such  a way  that  when  an  animal 
passed  under  them  they  would  fall 
down  on  the  victim  and  crush  it  to 
death. 

The  deadfall  eventually  gave  way 
to  the  rawhide  snare.  In  1823  the 
steel  trap  was  invented  by  Sewell 
Newhouse.  Since  then  many  changes 


have  been  made  in  steel  traps.  This 
first  steel  trap  was  made  for  local 
use  only,  and  it  was  not  until  1854 
that  these  traps  were  made  on  a 
large  scale. 

That  was  about  ninety-six  years 
ago,  and  since  that  time  the  pursuit 
of  fur  trapping  has  come  through  a 
great  many  changes.  I am  sure  those 
pioneer  trappers  wotdd  hardly  recog- 
nize trapping  today.  . . . The  End 


By  Ed  Shearer 


THE  function  of  twist  in  your  rifle 
barrel  has  always  been  more  or 
less  the  sixty-four  dollar  question  in 
the  mind  of  the  average  shooter.  It  is 
one  of  those  things  you  take  on  faith 
and  as  long  as  the  bullet  “gets  there’’ 


in  the  reasonable  vicinity  of  the  tar- 
get, you’re  apt  to  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  great  increase  in  popularity 
of  varmint  shooting,  however,  and 
the  wave  of  interest  in  reloading  am- 
munition has  developed  a large  class 
of  shooters  who  are  asking  “how 
come?”  When  Winchester  departed 
from  the  old  10  inch  twist  and 
brought  out  the  308  in  12  inch  twist, 
for  example,  the  boys  started  to  ask 
what  is  this  twist  and  what  does  it 
do  toward  delivering  the  bullet  to  the 
right  address? 
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Twist  determines  the  rate  of  bullet 
spin,  playing  a large  part  in  the  bul- 
let’s behavior  on  its  flight  to  target. 
This  bullet  spin  is  usually  referred 
to  as  rotational  velocity  and  should 
not  be  confused  with  forward  velocity 
of  the  bullet  which  is  measured  in 
foot  seconds. 

There  are  four  basic  variables 
which  determine  the  bullet’s  stability 
or  accuracy  over  any  desired  range: 
the  bullet’s  velocity,  the  rate  of  twist 
of  the  rifling,  the  bullet  (or  groove) 
diameter  of  the  barrel,  and  the 
weight  and  shape  of  the  bullet.  We 
can  combine  the  last  two  fairly  well 
for  brevity  and  refer  to  them  as  bul- 
let length. 

Probably  the  best  known  formula 
for  determining  the  twist  of  a given 
bullet  is  the  Greenhill  formula  which 
was  worked  out  by  an  English  scient- 
ist many  years  ago.  Using  Greenhill’s 
table  to  find  the  rate  of  twist  for  any 
bullet,  you  reduce  the  length  of  the 
bullet  from  inches  to  calibers.  Thus 
a 25  caliber  bullet  one  inch  long  is 
four  calibers  in  length.  You  then  look 
up  the  number  “four”  in  the  table 
and  opposite  it  will  be  the  twist  in 
calibers,  in  this  case  36.43  calibers. 
To  reduce  this  twist  to  inches,  you 
multiply  by  the  diameter  of  the  bul- 
let which  gives  you  a 9.10  inch  twist. 

Now  let’s  see  what  happens  to  a 
bullet  in  flight  due  to  the  rate  of 
twist  in  the  rifle  barrel.  Take  a boy’s 
top.  Jf  this  top  is  spun  at  just  the 
right  rate  of  speed,  it  will  spin  right 
on  its  point  in  one  spot.  If  it  is  spun 
too  fast,  it  will  wobble  around  a bit 
until  its  rotational  speed  has  fallen  to 
a point  where  “it  goes  to  sleep.”  It 
remains  there  until  its  rotational 
speed  again  falls  too  low  and  then 
it  starts  to  wobble  and  finally  falls 
over. 

A spinning  bullet  behaves  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  top.  If  the  rate 
of  twist  is  right  for  the  bullet  and 
other  conditions  are  correct,  the  bul- 
let will  “go  to  sleep”  when  it  leaves 


the  muzzle  and  it  will  be  so  well 
stabilized  that  it  will  travel  point  on 
to  the  length  of  its  effective  range 
(less,  or  course,  influence  of  gravity, 
air  resistance  and  wind  deflection). 

Finally  at  some  distance  (depend- 
ing on  the  rifle  and  cartridge  used) 
the  speed  of  forward  velocity  of  the 
bullet  and  the  speed  of  rotational 
velocity  falls  off  to  a certain  point 
where  the  bullet,  like  the  top,  starts 
to  wobble  and  loses  its  stability. 
Then  it  no  longer  flies  point  on.  The 
accuracy  disappears  and  when  air  re- 
sistance reaches  a certain  point  it  falls 
to  the  ground. 

As  a general  rule  the  longer  the 
bullet  in  relation  to  its  diameter,  the 
faster  it  must  be  rotated.  The  twist 
of  the  rifling  must  be  quicker  to  give 
it  stability.  All  twists  are  designated 
by  the  number  of  inches  of  barrel 
length  in  which  the  rifling  makes  one 
complete  turn. 

.By  way  of  example  let  us  take  rifles 
chambered  for  the  .22  caliber  rim  fire 
cartridges.  Barrels  chambered  for  the 
short  cartridge  which  are  loaded  with 
a short  30  grain  bullet  to  a muzzle 
velocity  of  1030  ft.  sec.  are  given  a 
22  inch  twist.  Those  barrels  cham- 
bered for  the  .22  caliber  long  rifle 
cartridge  loaded  with  a 40  grain  bul- 
let to  a muzzle  velocity  of  1075  ft. 
sec.  have  a 16  inch  twist.  If  we  re- 
chamber a .22  caliber  short  barrel  for 
the  .22  caliber  long  rifle  cartridge 
and  fire  it  in  this  barrel  we  find  the 
bullet  will  not  fly  point  on  and  will 
make  a hole  in  the  target  that  re- 
sembles a key  hole.  Also  all  accuracy 
is  lost. 

Now  let  us  take  the  same  .22  cali- 
ber short  barrel  and  rechamber  it  for 
the  .22  caliber  Hornet  with  a 45  grain 
bullet  which  is  5 grains  heavier  than 
the  .22  caliber  long  rifle  bullet  and 
see  what  happens.  Here  the  velocity 
is  raised  to  2600  ft.  sec.  and  we  can 
get  reasonable  accuracy  to  at  least 
100  yards.  So  we  find  that  velocity  is 
an  important  factor  in  determining 
the  proper  twist  of  the  rifling. 
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Now  and  then  we  come  across  a 
combination  of  twist  and  cartridge 
that  handles  a wide  variety  of  bullets 
and  weights  with  anywhere  from  ac- 
ceptable to  fine  accuracy.  Such  a one 
seems  to  be  the  10  inch  twist  for 
which  all  commercial  and  govern- 
ment rifles  are  cut  in  the  30-06  car- 
tridge. I have  heard  a number  of  rea- 
sons advanced  for  this  10  inch  twist 
such  as  the  companies  figured  all 
loads  that  would  be  used  and  select- 
ing the  quickest  twist  that  would  give 
fair  results  with  all  of  them.  Then 
again  it  was  a holdover  from  the  days 
ot  the  old  Krag  and  the  Springfield 
03  cartridge  when  the  220  grain  bul- 
let was  used. 

As  Harry  Pope  demonstrated  in 
1904  a 14  inph  twist  would  stabilize 
a properly  designed  .30  caliber  220 
grain  bullet  at  up  to  1000  yards  but 
the  real  answer  seems  to  lay  with  the 
Army  Ordnance  Board  which  re- 
ported many  years  ago  as  follows. 
While  troops  may  not  require  r i lie 
fire  at  greater  distances  than  about 
600  yards,  machine  guns  which  are 
chambered  for  the  same  cartridge, 
must  deliver  fair  acuracy  to  extreme 
range  or  about  2500  yards.  To  stabil- 
ize the  bullet  at  that  range  it  was 
found  by  experiment  that  a 10  inch 
twist  was  necessary.  This  gave  the  150 
grain  bullet  at  2700  ft.  sec.  velocity 
acceptable  accuracy  for  troop  ranges 
but  was  found  somewhat  short  of 
machine  gun  ranges  in  World  War  I. 
So  it  seems  that  the  machine  gun  was 
responsible  for  the  10  inch  twist  and 
in  the  interest  of  production  all 
barrels  were  so  cut  and  the  commer- 
cial companies  followed  suit. 

As  the  trend  is  for  lighter  bullets  at 
higher  velocities,  the  12  and  14  inch 
twist  will  deliver  better  accuracy  with 
the  popular  lighter  bullets  than  the 
10  inch  twist.  Winchester  is  the  first 
commercial  company  to  heed  this 
fact.  Hence  the  12  inch  twist  is  the 
new  308. 

Twist  exerts  another  powerful  in- 
fluence beyond  just  stabilizing  the 


bullet.  That  is  rotational  velocity  or 
rate  of  spin  of  the  bullet.  This  is  the 
reason  why  some  bullets  in  our  small 
bore  hotshots  simply  go  to  pieces  in 
the  air  and  fail  to  arrive  at  the  target, 
when  the  velocity  is  too  high.  It  has 
been  pretty  well  established  that  it 
is  not  heat  or  friction  on  the  bullet 
but  the  working  of  centrifugal  force. 
To  start  with  the  bullet  jacket  has 
been  cut  by  the  driving  edge  of  the 
lands  on  its  journey  through  the 
barrel.  Now  the  higher  the  velocity 
the  more  the  strain  on  the  bullet 
jacket.  When  the  velocity  reaches  a 
certain  point  the  centrifugal  force 
created  by  the  rate  of  spin  is  greater 
than  the  weakened  jacket  will  stand. 
Consequently  the  bullet  goes  to  pieces 
in  the  air. 

Another  point  in  which  rotational 
velocity  plays  a big  part  is  on  impact. 
The  rotational  velocity  falls  off  very 
slowly  in  comparison  to  the  forward 
velocity  of  the  bullet.  So  according 
to  the  range  the  bullet  is  subject  to 
heavy  centrifugal  pressures.  As  the 
bullet  may  be  distorted  or  its  jacket 
weakened  or  ruptured  by  the  driving 
edge  of  the  lands  the  bullet  may  dis- 
integrate or  go  to  pieces  on  impact. 
Thus  a bullet  does  not  actually  blow 
up  unless  this  exertion  of  centrifugal 
force  can  be  termed  an  explosion. 
Naturally  the  higher  the  forward 
velocity  the  greater  the  centrifugal 
force  is  exerted  on  impact. 

Thus  a bullet  may  go  to  pieces  at 
short  range  and  fail  to  penetrate  and 
perform  satisfactorily  at  longer  range 
when  the  velocities  have  fallen  oft. 
Spin  also  causes  the  bullet  to  drift 
in  the  direction  of  the  twist.  This  is 
negligible  over  game  range  and  can 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  normal  sight- 
ing. 

There  is  a lot  more  that  could  be 
said  of  twist  but  the  purpose  of  this 
column  is  to  give  the  hunter-rifleman 
a working  knowledge  on  bullet  selec- 
tion. If  your  hunting  calls  for  top 
notch  accuracy,  it  will  pay  to  give 
some  thought  to  your  rifle’s  twist. 

. . . The  End 
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BEHIND  THE 


FOR  more  than  300  years  the  big 
rodent  pictured  on  this  month’s 
cover  was  responsible  for  the  explora- 
tion and  settling  of  much  of  the 
North  American  continent.  Early 
pioneer-trappers  built  fortunes  on 
beaver  skins,  prime  pelts  giving  rise  to  such  famous  names  as  John  Jacob 
Aster,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  the  American  Fur  Company. 

By  1900,  trappers— many  of  whom  took  500  beavers  a season,  had  prac- 
tically exterminated  these  valuable  furbearers  in  large  sections  of  the  country. 
The  last  known  native  beaver  in  Pennsylvania  was  trapped  over  a hundred 
years  ago  although  it  is  possible  a few  survived  in  remote  regions  unseen  by 
man.  In  the  summer  of  1917  a pair  of  beavers  was  presented  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  was  released  along 
East  Cowley  Run  near  Sizerville,  Cameron  County.  Later  restockings  and 
rigid  protection  brought  the  beaver  back  to  Penn’s  Woods  in  such  numbers 
that  by  1934  it  was  possible  to  open  a state-wide  trapping  season  from  March 
1 to  April  10.  Almost  6500  broadtails  were  taken  in  50  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s 67  counties  that  year  and  since  then,  trappers  have  harvested  over 
34,000. 

The  beaver  is  the  largest  rodent  in  North  America  and  the  second  largest 
in  the  world.  An  adult  will  weigh  from  40  to  70  pounds.  The  fore  feet  are 
armed  with  strong  claws  which  are  used  for  digging,  combing  the  fur,  and 
handling  the  sticks,  stones  and  mud  used  in  the  famous  beaver  dams.  The 
hind  feet  are  completely  webbed  between  the  five  long  toes  and,  unlike  the 
fore  feet,  are  used  in  swimming. 

Trowel-shaped,  flat,  and  covered  with  leathery  scales,  the  beaver’s  broad 
tail  is  his  mark  of  distinction.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  tail  is  not 
used  in  dam  building  nor  is  it  used  to  carry  materials.  In  swimming,  it  is 
used  as  both  a rudder  and  a powerful  propellor;  in  felling  trees,  it  is  used 
as  a prop  and  platform  upon  which  to  sit;  and  when  danger  approaches, 
it  is  used  as  a signaling  device,  the  sharp  crack  and  sudden  splash  of  the 
tail  hitting  the  water  being  about  all  most  people  ever  see  or  hear  of  a beaver. 

Once  a year,  in  later  spring,  from  two  to  six  young  “kits”  are  born.  They 
are  able  to  swim  at  once  and  remain  with  the  family  for  two  winters  before 
wandering  off  to  establish  colonies  of  their  own.  Beavers  are  strict  vegetarians, 
eating  only  roots,  twigs  and  bark  of  aspen,  willows,  birch,  black  alder  and 
other  trees.  Their  tree  cutting  ability  is  well  known  although  they  cannot 
fell  a tree  in  a desired  position,  occasionally  being  killed  as  the  timber 
comes  tumbling  down  upon  them. 

A million  dollar  asset,  Pennsylvania’s  beavers  have  made  one  of  the  greatest 
comebacks  in  conservation  history.  They  provide  thousands  of  trappers 
sport,  profit,  and  pride,  as  well  as  perform  great  service  in  flood  control. 
Pennsylvania  can  well  be  proud  of  the  beaver. 
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WaA  - Warning  3or  WMfe 


For  the  kindred  of  the  wild,  March  is  morning.  Like  their 
human  guardians,  all  wild  birds  and  animals  face  the  early 
spring  sun  with  hope  and  anticipation.  Some  are  just  waking 
from  a long  winter’s  sleep;  others  have  spent  the  dark  days 
since  fall  fighting  for  existence.  To  all,  March  heralds  the 
beginning  of  a new  cycle  in  nature  just  as  it  marks  the  end  of 
an  old  era.  It  is  truly  a month  of  uncertainty,  of  life  and  death. 

During  the  early  days  of  this  third  month,  fleeting  snows, 
blustering  breezes,  and  chilling  rains  fill  the  outdoors  with 
barren  outlook.  Nature  is  inhospitable  at  best  and  wildlife  now 
faces  its  most  crucial  test.  Food  and  cover  for  the  deer  and 
turkey,  the  grouse  and  cottontail  are  at  their  annual  ebb.  Gone 
are  the  seeds,  berries,  nuts  and  fruits  of  the  past  growing  season; 
yet  to  come  are  the  tender  shoots,  buds  and  leaves  of  the  new 
year.  Those  who  have  been  well  protected  from  frigid  winter 
temperatures  by  fur  and  feather  now  risk  swift  starvation.  As 
early  spring  dawns,  death  stalks  the  wilds. 

Later,  warm  rays  of  March  sunshine  begin  their  work  of 
bringing  green  to  Penn’s  Woods  once  more.  Spring  flowers 
rapidly  push  their  way  through  the  dead  relics  of  bygone  growth 
to  speckle  the  woodlands  with  color.  Shrubs  and  trees  begin 
another  spell  of  reaching  towards  the  sun.  By  month’s  end,  the 
crisis  for  all  wildlife  is  concluded.  New  generations  of  kits  and 
cubs,  fledglings  and  fawns  are  on  the  threshold  of  life. 

This,  then,  is  the  month  of  determination.  Nature’s  capa- 
bilities of  procreation  are  patterned  in  these  few  weeks;  wild- 
life’s promise  of  fall  sport  and  year  round  pleasure  hangs  in  the 
balance.  The  birds  and  animals  which  emerge  from  Nature’s 
morning— March— are  the  seed  stock  for  new  wildlife  popula- 
tions. Their  numbers  and  their  condition  determine  the  future 
of  their  kind.  Those  who  cherish  wildlife  will  closely  watch 
this  annual  conservation  crisis  and  will  do  everything  within 
their  power  to  sustain  and  protect  the  untamed  in  this  time  of 
need. 


PROMOTE  CONSERVATION  THROUGH  NATIONAL 


PROTECTOR  AND 
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Wolf  Pack 


Although  written  in  fictional  fashion, 
this  is  a TRUE  story,  based  on  an  actual 
experience  of  District  Game  Protector 
Theodore  C.  Carlson. 


FROM  far  down  the  valley  a long, 
high-pitched  wail  rose  on  the  crisp 
night  air,  echoed  mournfully  from 
the  low  cliffs,  and  finally  died  away 
as  a plaintive  moan. 

The  terrible  sound,  shattering  the 
death-like  stillness  of  a cold  winter 
night,  caused  the  two  men  moving 
slowly  across  the  snow  to  come  to  an 
abrupt  stop.  Both  froze  in  their 
tracks  as  though  turned  to  statues. 
Finally,  the  Young  Deputy  drew  a 
trembling  hand  across  his  sweating 
forehead  and  turned  to  his  older 
companion. 

“What  in  thunder  could  it  be?” 
he  asked. 

1 he  Old  Game  Protector  stood 
silently  for  a moment  before  answer- 
ing. “Well,  can’t  say  that  I right- 
fully know,  young  fella.  The  gas  lease 
workers  back  at  the  Owl’s  Nest  claim 
it’s  a wolf  or  maybe  even  a panther. 
Probably  just  another  of  those  con- 
founded wild  dogs  but  somehow,  it 
just  don’t  sound  ’xactly  like  any  Fve 
ever  heard  before.” 

Again  the  strange  call  of  the  wild 
sounded,  this  time  in  duet  as  two 
of  the  mysterious  beasts  sang  their 
melancholy  serenade  to  the  moon. 
Holding  their  breath,  the  two  of- 
ficers cocked  their  heads  in  an  effort 
to  place  the  wierd  and  terrifying 
song. 


They  had  arrived  in  this  wilder- 
ness section  of  Pennsylvania  early 
that  evening  in  response  to  urgent 
requests  from  the  local  townsmen.  It 
was  back  in  1938  and  throughout  the 
entire  region,  workers  who  tended 
the  gas  wells  were  becoming  more 
and  more  reluctant  to  travel  alone 
after  dark. 

The  Old  Game  Protector  finally 
shook  his  head  several  times  from 
side  to  side,  stomped  his  snowshoes 
loose  from  the  snow  crust,  and 
turned  back  towards  the  lights  of 
town  twinkling  at  the  foot  of  the 
valley.  “Might  just  as  well  call  it  a 
night,  I guess.  We’ve  heard  enough 
wailin’  and  moaning  to  satisfy  me 
this  will  call  for  some  mighty  clever 
trapping.  Guess  I’d  better  put  in  a 
call  to  the  State  Trapper  soon  as 
we  get  home  and  get  his  advice.” 

A few  nights  later  the  pair  met 
at  the  same  spot.  It  was  another 
clear  mid-winter  eve,  so  still  the 
snow  squealing  under  foot  sounded 
like  the  brakes  of  a train  grinding 
on  a downgrade.  Eyes  sparkling  with 
anticipation,  the  Old  Game  Protector 
bent  over  to  make  a last  check  on 
his  snowshoe  bindings. 

“We’ll  soon  see  if  those  deer  car- 
casses I put  out  yesterday  are  going 
to  do  the  trick.  Lucky  I had  ’em, 
too.” 
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The  Young  Deputy  was  silent  a 
moment  before  replying.  “I  thought 
you  gave  all  those  highway  kills  to 
the  orphanage  down  at  the  county 
seat.” 

“Nope.  Sometimes  when  those  big 
trucks  hit  a deer,  the  results  ain’t 
fit  for  human  consumption.  Two  nice 
whitetails  were  hit  over  on  ‘one- 
twenty’  night  fore  last  that  weren’t 
fit  for  much  else  except  trap  bait 
so  I used  ’em  here  on  this  job.” 

Then,  almost  as  an  after-thought, 
the  old  man  added,  “And  those  Num- 
ber Four  traps  were  set  so’s  anything 
that  even  smells  those  deer  is  going 
to  get  caught.” 

“Dawgone,”  said  the  Young  Dep- 
uty. “You  must  figure  these  are  mon- 
strous critters  we’re  after.” 

“Well,  those  tracks  I saw  in  the 
snow  while  placing  out  the  bait 
were  much  larger  than  any  fox  or 
wildcat  prints  I’ve  ever  seen,”  the 
Old  Game  Protector  replied.  “Be- 
sides, always  better  to  set  a big  trap 
for  a little  varmint  than  take  a 
chance  on  wounding  a big  ’un  in  a 
trap  too  small.” 

With  that  the  veteran  officer  tap- 
ped his  battered  pipe  against  the 
heel  of  his  hand,  sending  a shower 
of  ashes  down  to  speckle  the  fresh 
pure  snow.  “C’mon,  fella,  let’s  fincl 
out  what’s  happening  to  those  Num- 
ber Fours.” 

The  Old  Game  Protector  took  the 
lead  as  the  men  started  off  up  the 
valley.  Once  a region  of  virgin  hem- 
lock and  hardwoods,  the  section  had 
been  devastated  by  forest  fire  and 
now  was  only  a series  of  grassy  mead- 
ows and  thick  brush.  Here  and  there 
a blackened  tree  skeleton  which  had 
refused  to  fall  even  in  death  stood 
lonesome  and  black  against  the 
starry  sky. 

“From  what  folks  say,  looks  like 
we  may  be  up  against  a whole  pack 
of  these  so-called  wolves,”  the  Old 
Game  Protector  whispered  back  to 
his  helper.  “I  figure  the  pack’s  made 
up  of  at  least  one  old  pair  and  the 
kits  born  last  summer.” 


“Any  damage  complaints,”  replied 
the  Young  Deputy. 

“Nope.  But  sure  a lot  of  worried 
mothers  and  scared  kids.  Why  even 
the  hunters  shied  away  from  this 
region  last  fall,  claiming  their  dogs 
hung  so  close  they  kept  tripping  over 
them.” 

“That  means  we’ll  have  to  get  this 
mystery  solved  in  a hurry,”  the  Dep- 
uty muttered.  “Ain’t  no  rest  so  long 
as  we  got  mysterious  beasts  wailing 
and  moaning  in  the  woods  at  night, 
scaring  folks  half  out  of  their  wits.” 
“More  truth  ’n  poetry  in  that,”  the 
Old  Game  Protector  grunted.  “I  still 
think  we’ll  find  a pack  of  wild  dogs, 
though.  Every  year  some  danged  fool 
that’s  too  soft-hearted  to  kill  or  too 
danged  selfish  to  give  away  his  un- 
wanted dog  pups  just  dumps  ’em  out 
in  the  woods.  Then  we  Game  Pro- 
tectors get  the  tough  job  of  rounding 
’em  up  all  winter  long.  Plenty  of 
game  lost  in  the  bargain,  too,  let 
alone  the  time  wasted  provin’  there 
just  ain’t  no  panthers  or  wolves  left 
in  the  Commonwealth  anymore.” 
The  low  murmur  of  the  men’s 
voices  drifted  and  faded  away  in  the 
solitude  of  the  winter  scene.  As  they 
plodded  along,  an  occasional,  distant 
howl  of  some  farm  dog  echoed  be- 
hind them.  Otherwise,  not  a sound 
or  sight  of  life  could  be  found  any- 
where in  the  white  landscape. 

Suddenly,  the  Old  Game  Protector 
stopped,  staring  intently  at  the  silent 
rocks  and  charred  tree  trunks  sil- 
houetted against  the  snow.  “Should 
be  one  of  the  deer  carcasses  about 
here,”  he  whispered.  “Yup,  now  I 
see  it— over  there  by  that  old  stump.” 
The  two  men  moved  cautiously  for- 
ward. As  they  neared  the  spot,  the 
Deputy  dropped  to  his  knees  and 
called  excitedly,  “Looks  like  some 
critter’s  found  one  of  the  traps  at 
least.” 

There  in  the  snow,  the  tale  was 
sharply  imprinted.  The  two  men 
bent  over  the  set,  studying  the  huge 
foot  prints  which  pointed  towards  a 
small  rise  in  the  ground  a few  hun- 
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dred  yards  away.  As  the  animal  had 
kicked  and  lunged  along,  the  drag 
and  chain  had  swept  a deep  swath  in 
the  snow  behind  it.  The  two  officers 
hurried  along  the  trail,  each  feeling 
the  suspense  and  excitement  of  solv- 
ing another  woodland  mystery. 

The  rays  of  the  Old  Game  Protec- 
tor’s flashlight  had  moved  only  fifty 
or  sixty  yards  before  they  focused  on 
the  trapped  quarry.  In  the  bright 
light,  the  two  men  saw  a large,  dog- 
like animal  of  a beautiful  greyish- 
black  color.  It  had  an  additional 
heavy  cape  of  long  fur  across  its 
shoulder.  The  mystery  animal  sefemecl 
unafraid  and  growled  deep  in  its 
throat  as  they  approached. 

“Look  there,’’  the  Young  Deputy 
shouted.  “We’ve  got  him  by  just  the 
front  paw.  He’s  hardly  hurt  at  all.” 

“You’re  sure  right,”  responded  the 
Old  Game  Protector.  “Let’s  see  if  we 
can  take  him  alive.” 

“O.K.  by  me— but  don’t  you  think 
we  better  have  some  help?” 

“Good  idea,  young  fella.  Suppose 
you  high-tail  it  back  to  the  village 
and  round  up  a couple  of  the  least 
scared,  able  bodied  men.” 

The  Deputy  immediately  wheeled 
and  hurried  back  down  the  valley, 
his  snowshoes  swinging  up  and  down, 
snow  flying  at  every  step.  The  Old 
Game  Protector  stood  alone,  facing 
the  animal  which  had  created  near 
panic  throughout  his  district.  Of  slen- 
der build,  the  animal  had  an  almost 
fox-like  muzzle  and  ears.  Its  face  was 
a grizzled  gray  with  black  hairs 
sprinkled  throughout.  The  fur  was 
mostly  gray  with  a reddish-brown 
under-tinge  while  the  long  tail  was 
narrowly  tipped  with  black.  The 
throat  and  chest  was  almost  pure 
white.  The  animal  kept  darting  fur- 
tive glances  from  side  to  side,  look- 
ing for  some  means  to  escape  and 
several  times  it  snapped  and  growled 
at  the  old  man. 

A half  hour  later  the  Old  Game 
Protector  could  hear  shouts  and  the 
excited  babble  of  men’s  voices  moving 
up  the  valley  behind  him.  As  they 


came  closer,  he  could  distinguish  the 
Deputy’s  husky  calls'  directing  the 
group  with  a tone  of  authority.  Soon 
a ring  of  excited  townsmen  circled 
the  spot,  their  voices  raised  in  heated 
argument. 

“It’s  a timber  wolf,  sure  as  shoot- 
in’,”  one  old-timer  cried. 

“No,  sir.  That  there’s  an  Arctic 
fox,”  another  shouted  above  the  din. 

One  of  the  younger  hunters  knelt 
down  to  get  a better  look  at  the 
strange  animal.  “Shucks,  boys,  this 
here’s  nothin’  but  a wild  dog.  Looks 
somethin’  like  the  police  dog-collie 
cross  old  John  had  two  years  ago 
down  at  the  forks.” 

Meanwhile,  the  young  Deputy  and 
the  Old  Game  Protector  had  located 
a stout  forked  stick  and,  helped  by 
several  of  the  braver  villagers,  were 
pinning  down  the  growling,  thrash- 
ing object  of  all  the  argument.  After 
several  minutes  of  vigorous  wrestling, 
they  had  the  animal  hog-tied  and 
the  Old  Game  Protector  stood  back, 
breathing  heavily.  The  group  of  men 
suddenly  became  still  as  all  turned 
to  look  at  the  veteran  wildlife  expert. 

One  of  the  rugged  mountain  men 
finally  voiced  the  question  uppermost 
in  all  of  their  minds.  “Well,  War- 
den, guess  you’re  the  only  one  here 
that  knows  enough  about  wild  ani- 
mals to  tell  us  what  this  critter  be. 
How  about  it?” 

The  Old  Game  Protector  smiled 
faintly,  drew  a deep  breath  and 
started  talking.  “Well,  boys,  I think 
I’ve  got  the  answer.  It’s  not  a wolf— 
too  small  and  too  white  below.  And 
he’s  too  slender  and  light  to  be  a 
wild  dog.  Gray  fox?  Well,  notice  that 
his  tail  is  only  narrowly  tipped  with 
black.  A fox’s  brush  always  has  a 
solid  black  tip. 

“No,  gentlemen,  this  animal  that 
has  been  scaring  your  women-folk 
and  kids  with  his  squealing,  yelping, 
barking,  and  howling  is  something 
right  out  of  the  wild  West— a coyote! 

“Don’t  ask  me  how  he  got  here. 
That’s  a mystery  none  of  us  will  ever 
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solve.  But  from  what  I’ve  read  and 
studied  about  coyotes,  you  can  bet 
we’ll  never  get  rid  of  the  entire  pack. 
All  the  trappin’  and  huntin’  we  can 
do  in  the  next  ten  years  probably 
won’t  finish  off  coyotes. 

“So,  from  now  on,  when  you  hear 
these  un-Godly  wails  on  full-moon 


nights,  just  settle  back  and  enjoy  a 
coyote  serenade.” 

The  Young  Deputy,  who  had  been 
staring  with  wide  .eyes  at  the  bound 
and  trussed  result  of  his  long  hours 
of  worh,  whistled  softly  between  his 
teeth.  “I’ll  be  dawgoned.  Pennsylvania 
sure  has  everything— even  coyotes!” 
. . . The  End 


School  teacher  Vincent  Izzi  gives  a pupil  some  pointers  on  birdhouse  construction. 
Mr.  Izzi’s  one-man  campaign  to  give  the  birds  a boost  resulted  in  a birdhouse  building 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Erie  County  Sportsmen’s  League.  The  contest  was  given  both 
radio  and  television  publicity,  and  a radio  was  offered  as  first  prize. 


By  George  X.  Sand 
PART  III 

The  story  so  far:  Smoky,  the  young 
buck  deer , born  at  the  height  of  a 
crackling  forest  fire  in  which  his 
mother  perished,  was  reared  in  cap- 
tivity for  selfish  reasons  by  Hoke  Bron- 
son, backwoods  outlaw,  who  had  in- 
tended to  sell  the  maturing  deer  to 
a nearby  deer  camp  as  a trophy. 

Smoky,  however,  manages  to  escape 
Bronson,  leaving  the  pothunter’s  face 
disfigured  for  life  from  contact  with 
his  flailing  hoofs  as  Bronson  makes 
the  mistake  of  bending  over  him  to 
finish  him  with  his  knife. 

Alone  in  the  woods,  Smoky  almost 
falls  victim  to  a deer  drive.  He  is 
saved  by  a wily  old  doe,  who  pays 
with  her  own  life  instead. 

Then  he  smells  the  scent  of  Bron- 
son on  his  trail.  Startled,  he  realizes 
that  his  enemy  is  not  dead  after 
all  . . . 

CAREFULLY  concealed  inside  a 
friendly  clump  of  snow-weighted 
evergreen  trees,  Smoky  stared  un- 
easily at  the  dark  figure  approaching 
along  his  back  trail.  It  was  Bronson, 
all  right.  The  big  backwoodsman 
staggered  as  he  surged  forward.  But 
he  continued  to  bend  grimly  over 
Smoky’s  limping,  and  hence  easy  to 
follow,  tracks  in  the  snow. 

Smoky  shivered  a little.  And  well 
he  might.  The  relentless  tracker’s 
very  refusal  to  give  in  to  the  great 
weariness  that  obviously  gripped  him 
seemed  to  reveal  clearly  the  insane 
desire  for  vengeance  that  must  burn 
inside  him;  the  feverish  hatred  that 
had  lifted  the  man  from  an  other- 
wise certain  deathbed  to  send  him 
lurching  in  pursuit  of  the  animal 
that  had  disfigured  him. 

For  Bronson’s  once  square  face  was 
no  more.  A mat  of  crude  bandages. 
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strips  clumsily  torn  from  his  shirtail, 
now  covered  the  gouged,  lacerated 
cheeks,  the  broken  nose.  Here  and 
there  patches  of  dark  blood  had 
seeped  through  the  cloth  to  clot  and 
harden  amidst  the  stubble  of  black 
beard. 

But  it  was  the  man’s  eyes  that  held 
Smoky’s  attention.  Bloodshot,  smould- 
ering with  a franatic  urgency,  they 
were  the  eyes  of  a man  verging  on 
madness. 

Suddenly  the  big  fellow  stopped 
in  his  tracks.  His  thick  shoulders 
straightened  slowly,  painfully  as  he 
swung  his  burning  glance  away  from 
the  trail  and  straight  toward  the 
clump  of  screening  trees  behind 
which  Smoky  stood. 

Smoky  shivered  again  as  he  looked 
full  into  the  blood-stained,  mummi- 
fied face.  Had  those  blazing  eyes 
behind  the  bandages  detected  his 
presence?  It  didn’t  seem  possible. 
Smoky  had  been  careful  to  leave  no 
clues  to  his  hiding  place.  Once  his 
keen  nose  had  told  him  definitely 
he  was  being  followed  he  hobbled 
on  ahead,  then  purposely  swung 
wide,  converging  back  at  right 
angles  upon  his  own  trail  to  wait 
motionless  inside  the  evergreen 
clump.  Now  yards  of  unbroken  snow 
lay  between  him  and  his  enemy.  Still, 
Smoky  knew  from  experience  that 
the  hulking  man  in  the  Mackinaw 
was  shrewd,  amazingly  cunning  in 
the  ways  of  the  forest. 

Sure  enough,  Bronson  left  the  trail 
and  moved  toward  him! 

Smoky  fought  down  his  urge  to 
run.  Even  without  the  handicap  of 
his  injured  shoulder  he  would  never 
have  a chance  against  the  speeding 
bullet.  He  knew  that. 

Bronson  was  but  a dozen  paces 
away  now.  Smoky  could  see  plainly 
the  man’s  slack,  twitching  lips,  hear 
plainly  the  raspy,  uneven  breathing 
that  sent  little  clouds  of  steamy 
vapor  puffing  into  the  frosty  air. 

Smoky  tensed.  He  was  trapped. 


Bronson  had  never  taken  his 
glance  from  the  evergreen  clump. 
Now  Smoky  saw  him  quickly  slide 
the  heavy  gun  into  his  other  hand. 

The  blood  began  to  pound  inside 
Smoky’s  head.  He  had  that  same  bit- 
ter, helpless  feeling  as  when  the 
brutal  man  before  him  had  tethered 
him  in  the  swamp,  making  ready  to 
murder  him  in  cold  blood.  Bronson 
was  a killer— it  would  be  useless  to 
expect  mercy  from  him. 

Suddenly,  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
trees  behind  which  Smoky  stood, 
Bronson  dropped  to  one  knee  in  the  , 
snow.  His  burning  eyes  peered  be- 
neath the  lowermost  branches.  Any 
instant  now,  Smoky  told  himself,  the 
man  would  locate  the  position  where 
he  stood.  The  deadly  rifle  barrel 
would  whip  up,  aiming  at  point- 
blank  range  at  his  heart  . . . 

It  didn’t,  however.  Instead,  the 
starved  hunter  began  to  clumsily 
brush  away  the  light  snow  beneath 
the  trees.  When  he’d  uncovered  the 
small  bright  red  teaberries  he  knew 
from  experience  might  be  growing 
there  he  gave  a guttural  exclamation 
of  satisfaction.  With  one  grimy  paw 
he  stuffed  the  wild  food  eagerly  be- 
tween his  bloodless  lips. 

Then,  after  he’d  wolfed  all  the 
berries  he  could  find,  Bronson  turned 
his  back  upon  the  trees  without  a 
second  glance.  Grimly,  he  continued 
to  plod  along  the  false  trail. 

And  Smoky,  once  the  black  figure 
of  his  enemy  had  disappeared  among 
the  snow-laden  trees,  slipped  quietly 
from  his  concealment  and  ghosted 
soundlessly  away  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Once,  when  somewhere  close 
behind  him  a weighted  evergreen 
branch  suddenly  let  drop  its  spark- 
ling white  burden  with  a soft  p-l-o-p, 
he  flinched  and  his  large  round  eyes 
stared  hard  to  see  if  it  were  Bronson 
catching  up  with  him  already. 

Now  that  he’d  made  sure  it  was 
Bronson  who  was  dogging  his  tracks, 
Smoky’s  big  problem  became  one  of 
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concealment.  He  had  to  find,  and 
quickly,  a place  where  he  could  rest 
and  regain  his  strength.  If  not,  his 
swollen  leg  threatened  to  give  out 
completely.  In  which  case  the  sneer- 
ing pothunter  would  come  upon  him 
lying  defenseless  in  the  snow  . . . 

But  how  to  find  such  concealment? 
As  long  as  the  snow  remained  on  the 
ground  an  experienced  tracker  like 
Bronson  would  have  little  difficulty 
in  following  the  limping,  scuffing 
trail  Smoky  continued  to  leave  be- 
hind him.  Nor  could  he  possibly 
hope  to  outdistance  his  pursuer  in 
his  present  condition. 

Smoky  decided  the  best  thing 
would  be  to  find  a swamp  that  was 
being  used  by  deer.  There  his  tell- 
tale footprints  would  become  lost 
among  those  of  the  other  animals. 

Some  time  later,  however,  when  he 
topped  out  on  a rise  and  saw  just 
such  a swamp  below,  he  hesitated. 
The  gloomy,  pressing  trees  brought 
back  unpleasant  memories.  In  the 
last  swamp  he’d  visited  shouting  deer 
hunters  had  killed  three  of  his  com- 
panions and  almost  succeeded  in 
bringing  him  to  earth,  also.  Would 
there  be  any  of  the  red-clad  men 
waiting  for  him  here,  too? 

His  twitching  black  nostrils  tested 
the  woodland  breeze,  found  nothing 
alarming  on  it.  Merely  the  aromatic 
aroma  of  the  surrounding  pines 
blending  gently  with  the  elusive 
aroma  of  a stand  of  white  birch 
farther  down  the  slope. 

He  noticed  a hawk,  high  overhead. 
The  bird,  a mere  speck  against  the 
pale  blue  sky,  seemed  to  be  hanging 
motionless  in  space.  Suddenly  it  be- 
gan to  plummet  earthward.  Straight 
down  it  shot,  faster,  faster,  until  it 
dropped  from  view  behind  a stand 
of  timber.  Shortly  it  reappeared,  fly- 
ing toward  him  above  the  tree  tops. 
It  carried  something  clutched  firmly 
inside  its  steel-like  claws.  Smoky 
could  see  that  it  was  a small  brown 
mouse.  The  rodent  was  struggling 
frantically  to  escape. 


Smoky’s  nose  indicated  that  tasty 
acorns  awaited  underfoot.  He  took 
precious  time  to  paw  through  the 
light  snow  for  them,  although  he 
knew  that  even  now  Bronson  would 
be  steadily  shortening  the  distance 
between  them. 

At  last  he  overcame  his  reluctance 
and  started  down  the  slope  toward 
the  brooding  swamp.  As  lie  walked 
he  tried  to  keep  the  weight  from  his 
injured  foreleg  as  much  as  possible. 

A flock  of  chickadees,  feeding  in 
the  birch  thicket,  paused  to  watch 
him  with  black,  expressionless  eyes. 
There  was  a stillness  about  the  woods 
—as  if  something  were  about  to 
happen. 

He  struck  a deer  trail  and  followed 
it  into  the  silent  swamp.  Here  in  the 
gloom  tracks  of  his  own  kind  lay 
thickly  in  scattered  profusion.  As  he 
hobbled  between  two  ancient  cedar 
trunks,  one  on  each  side  of  the  trail, 
he  noted  that  the  velvety  brown  bark 
had  long  since  been  rubbed  away  by 
passing,  hairy  bodies. 

Crack ! 

He  stiffened.  The  sharp  sound  had 
slapped  at  him  unexpectedly  through 
the  murk  from  directly  ahead.  What 
was  it?  A hunter  stepping  on  a dry 
limb?  A stealthy  wildcat  crawling 
hungrily  out  onto  a limb  that  over- 
hung his  path? 

His  nose  told  him  it  was  none  of 
these  things.  It  was  a new  smell.  A 
musky  smell,  almost  lost  beneath  the 
humid  odor  of  still  swamp  water. 

Smoky  proceeded  cautiously  until 
the  deer  trail  ended  abruptly  at  the 
shore  of  a small  lake.  He  recognized 
it  as  a watering  place.  But  now  the 
surface  was  almost  entirely  frozen 
over. 

He  stared  curiously  at  a low,  coni- 
cal house  of  hoar-frosted  mud  and 
sticks  that  rose  up  from  the  blue  ice 
at  the  center  of  the  pond.  As  he 
watched  an  animal  darted  down,  be- 
gan to  swim  quickly  beneath  the  ice 
toward  a small  patch  of  open  water 
beyond. 
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Shortly  a smooth,  brown  head 
broke  the  surface.  The  head  turned 
sharply  to  regard  Smoky  with  bright 
little  eyes.  Four  enormous,  orange- 
colored  teeth  displayed  themselves  in 
a wide  grin. 

“Hello,  Big  Ears,”  the  friendly 
beaver  seemed  to  be  saying.  “For  a 
minute  you  had  us  worried— pussy- 
footing around  like  that!” 

Smoky  glanced  over  his  shoulder, 
listening.  Nothing  followed.  He  de- 
cided to  rest  here  a moment. 

Several  more  of  the  brown,  grin- 
ning heads  broke  water.  Two  of  the 
large  rodents  turned  to  swim  toward 
a dam  at  the  far  end  of  the  pond, 
against  which  was  piled  high  a cache 
of  food.  When  they  returned  each 
held  a willow  stick  in  his  mouth. 
They  then  promptly  dove  from  sight 
again. 


Farther  along  the  stream  which  fed 
the  pond  the  beavers  had  constructed 
another  dam  to  safeguard  against 
any  dangerous  water  pressure  that 
might  build  up  against  the  first.  Too, 
after  they  had  used  up  all  the  willow 
trees  in  their  immediate  vicinity  they 
had  cleverly  constructed  canals,  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  long  in  some  in- 
stances, that  led  to  new  stands  of 
timber.  Since  it  was  obviously  much 
easier  to  float  these  new  trees  back 
to  the  pond,  rather  than  roll  or  push 
or  drag  them,  these  waterways  were 
used  for  that  purpose. 

Crack! 

It  was  the  same  sound  Smoky  had 
heard  before.  This  time,  however,  he 
saw  what  caused  it.  The  sentinel 
beaver  had  brought  his  flat  tail  down 
sharply  against  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  warning.  Immediately  he 


Fear  shot  through  him  as  slowly  the  large  segment  on  which  he  lay  began  to  tip  up 
on  end. 
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and  his  companions  dove  to  safety. 

Smoky  melted  quickly  into  a clump 
of  laurel.  His  big  brown  eyes  began 
to  focus  sharply  in  turn  against  each 
brush  and  tree  that  might  offer  con- 
cealment about  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
He  wished  now  he  had  kept  mov- 
ing. ... 

Nothing  stirred.  Smoky  wasn’t  de- 
ceived into  revealing  his  presence, 
however.  He’d  developed  consider- 
able respect  for  the  beavers.  In  fact, 
he  half-wished  he  might  have  fled 
with  the  little  fellows  to  the  pro 
tection  of  their  ice-bound  retreat. 
At  least,  he  would  be  safe  there.  In 
his  own  world  he  was  never  really 
safe. 

Then  at  last  a faint  stirring  of 
scent  from  the  intruder  swirled  past 
Smoky’s  flaring  nostrils.  Surprisingly, 
it  sent  a warm,  pleasant  glow  through 
him.  For  it  came  from  one  of  his 
own  kind.  Further,  the  intimate  scent, 
like  a subtle  perfume,  told  him  it 
belonged  to  a doe.  A young  doe. 

She  had  apparently  long  since  been 
aware  of  his  presence,  too.  For  when 
finally  she  stepped  daintily  into  view 
she  was  looking  right  at  him,  waiting 
coolly  for  him  to  emerge  from  what 
was  obviously  his  hiding  place. 

Somewhat  sheepishly,  Smoky 
obeyed  her  unspoken  command. 

She  proceeded  to  look  him  over. 
She  had  a delicate  little  face.  Smoky 
saw,  with  soft  brown  and  white  color- 
ing. But  in  her  lovely  eyes  he  con- 
tinued to  read  only  feminine  sus- 
picion. 

He  dropped  his  head,  began  to 
paw  the  snow  underfoot  as  if  he  sud- 
denly expected  to  find  food  there. 

His  pretty  companion,  however,  re- 
acted not  at  all  to  this  show  of  in- 
nocence. She  continued  to  regard  him 
critically.  Unquestionably  attractive, 
it  was  evident  she  wanted  it  under- 
stood that  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
striking  up  impromptu  acquaintance- 
ships. Especially  not  with  bruised  and 
blood-stained  young  bucks  who  ob- 
viously thought  more  of  fighting 
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than  they  did  of  maintaining  a neat 
personal  appearance! 

Furthermore,  she  let  it  be  known 
that  she  had  no  intention  of  making 
any  such  concession  now.  With  a sud- 
den toss  of  her  lovely  head  she  turned 
her  back  full  upon  Smoky.  Then, 
trotting  quickly  away  from  him,  her 
white  tail  held  disdainfully  high,  she 
swung  toward  a frozen-over  bog  that 
had  been  flooded  by  the  beaver  dam. 

Disappointed,  Smoky  followed,  for- 
getting Bronson  completely  for  the 
moment  as  he  tried  gamely  to  keep 
up  with  her. 

Seeing  this,  she  moved  faster, 
throwing  her  slim  and  graceful  legs 
outward  each  time  with  a proud,  al- 
most scornful  motion.  Her  neat  little 
black  hoofs  beat  a rhythmic  patter 
against  the  frozen  ground. 

Smoky  saw  that  she  intended  to 
circle  the  bog  and  make  for  the  high 
ground  at  the  far  shore.  Since  his  in- 
jured shoulder  had  already  resumed 
its  shooting  pains,  he  decided  his  only 
chance  if  he  wanted  to  see  more  of 
her  was  to  take  a short-cut  across  the 
ice  and  head  her  off.  And  he  did 
want  to  see  more  of  her. 

The  bog  was  dotted  with  a pro- 
fusion of  tiny  grass-tufted  islands, 
each  now  frozen  fast  in  the  ice. 
Smoky  was  halfway  across  when  sud- 
denly he  slipped  and  sprawled  heavily 
at  full  length  across  the  smooth  sur- 
face. 

Crum-m-m-p!  A treacherous  section 
of  ice  gave  way  abruptly  beneath 
him.  Fear  shot  through  him  as  slowly 
the  large  segment  on  which  he  lay 
began  to  tip  up  on  end. 

He  thrashed  wildly  with  one  hind 
foot,  feeling  for  the  bottom.  It  wras 
not  there.  Instead,  the  foot  and  leg 
began  to  grow  numb. 

In  that  grim  instant  it  became  per- 
fectly clear  to  Smoky  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  regain  the  safety 
of  the  firm  ice,  just  beyond  his  reach. 
And  unless  he  did  reach  the  firm  ice, 
and  quickly,  he  was  going  to  drown. 

• • • To  Be  Continued 
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IT  WAS  Friday  afternoon.  The  day  had  been  warm,  almost  like  spring. 

School  was  letting  out  and  Billy  was  on  his  way  home.  A voice  from  be- 
hind called  to  him: 

“Billy,  wait  up,  I have  news  for  you.” 

It  was  Jane.  Under  her  arm  she  carried  books  for  week-end  study. 

“You  know  what  Danny  told  me?”  Jane  queried.  And  without  waiting 
for  an  answer:  “He  told  me  that  the  little  frogs  in  the  pond  at  their  farm 
were  singing  so  loud  that  you  could  hardly  hear  anything  else.” 

Billy  was  surprised.  “Spring  peepers  so  early,”  he  cried. 

The  next  morning  the  children  were  heading  for  Danny’s  farm.  For- 
tunately for  their  excursion,  the  weather  continued  warm.  These  tiny  frogs 
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are  the  first  of  their  kind  to  awaken  from  their  winter  sleep  and  announce 
the  coming  of  spring  with  their  shrill  whistling  notes.  Warm  spells  as  early 
as  January  and  February  may  bring  them  out,  but  the  mating  season  does 
not  begin  until  March  and  April. 

Billy  and  Jane  carried  a jar  to  collect  a few  frogs  for  their  aquarium. 
Long  before  they  reached  the  farm,  they  could  hear  peeper  chorus  in  the 
distance.  Jane  thought  they  sounded  like  sleigh  bells. 

The  singing  stopped  as  the  children  approached  the  pond.  Somehow,  the 
frogs  knew  the  children  were  there.  The  chorus  died  down  until  only  an 
occasional  frog  “peeped”  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond. 

It  was  hard  to  see  these  little  creatures  hidden  among  the  foliage,  especially 
when  they  gave  no  clue  to  their  whereabouts.  Spring  peepers  are  tan  or  brown 
with  a black  cross  on  their  backs.  They  are  so  small  that  it  would  take 
about  300  of  them  to  weigh  one  pound. 

Patiently  the  children  stalked  their  quarry,  and  after  considerable  effort, 
they  succeeded  in  capturing  several. 

As  they  walked  toward  home,  a peeping  noise  came  from  the  big  jar  that 
Jane  carried.  The  children  stopped  to  look  inside.  A male  peeper,  with 
his  throat  inflated  like  a little  balloon,  was  singing  his  spring  song. 

. . . The  End 
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THE  WILDCAT 

Shy  and  cowardly  as  a rule, 

The  Wildcat  is  clever  and  hard  to  fool. 

When  cornered  or  in  defense  of  kits, 

It’s  a snarling  bundle  of  claws  and  spits. 
Bobcat  is  his  other  name, 

His  food  consists  mainly  of  mice  and  game. 

—Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 


Courtesy  Harry  S.  Newman,  Old  Print  Shop. 
Cree  Indian  duck  hunting,  about  1820. 


PART  II.  The  World  View  of  the  Indian  Hunter 


Beside  the  animals  and  animal 
spirits,  actually  animal  ghosts,  the 
hunter  recognized  other  more  power- 
ful supernaturals  in  the  woods  about 
him.  Most  important  of  these  in  some 
areas,  including  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
was  the  Keeper  of  Game,  a half- 
human, half-animal-formed  super- 
natural, who  controlled  the  avail- 
ability of  game  to  the  hunters.  It  was 
he  who  prevented  the  success  of  the 
hunter  who  had  not  conducted  him- 
self properly,  and  who  saw  to  it  that 
there  was  game  in  the  woods  for  the 
good  hunter.  The  Keeper  of  Game 
lived  in  the  forests  with  his  herds, 
and  appears  sometimes  as  half  deer, 
sometimes  as  half  bear.  He  could 


bring  death  by  a carefully  prepared 
accident  to  the  evil-doer,  and  he  led 
and  protected  the  game  and  sent 
forth  the  animals  which  were  the 
hunter’s  quota.  Sometimes  he  is  con- 
fused with  the  bear,  especially  with  a 
mythical  supernatural  bear,  called 
the  great  naked  bear  or  the  lean 
white  bear,  who  survives  in  white 
trappers’  folklore  as  the  “ranger.” 
This  mystic  animal  was  a terrible 
omen  to  Indians  in  most  of  the  North- 
east. 

I do  not  want  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  supernaturals  and  the 
spirit  beings  were  in  any  sense  more 
remote  or  less  real  to  the  Indian  than 
other  people  or  the  animals  about 
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him.  He  drew  no  line  between  the 
physical  and  the  spiritual  worlds,  and 
everywhere  he  felt  the  real  presence 
of  the  supernatural  in  back  of  every 
phenomenon  of  the  natural  world. 
Mother  Earth,  the  Corn  Mother,  the 
Keeper  of  Game,  the  Thunderer,  and 
the  wood  spirits  whom  we  know  as 
the  Mask  Spirits,  were  not  gods  or 
deities,  but  superhuman  beings.  The 
Creator  and  his  twin  brother,  the 
devious  creator  of  evil  things  and  of 
concealed  blessings,  were  the  deities, 
those  who  had  created  and  who  ruled 
the  whole  world  with  its  graded  series 
of  lesser  creatures.  The  differences 
between  the  Creator,  the  Keeper  of 
Game,  men,  and  animals  were  not 
distinctions  between  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural;  the  differences  were 
in  the  degrees  of  authority,  spiritual 
power,  and  knowledge,  which  had  all 
been  determined  at  the  time  of 
creation  by  the  twin  Creators,  so  that 
man  held  a certain  rank  in  a graded 
hierarchy  of  beings,  real  and  imagin- 
ary. Man  held  no  feudal  lordship  over 
animals,  nor  did  the  supernaturals 
hold  vassalage  over  him;  rather,  he 
held  a reciprocating,  mutually  bene- 
ficial relationship  with  each  type  of 
being. 

The  Creator  and  his  devious 
brother,  called  by  many  names,  among 
them  “flint,”  “warty,”  and  “the 
devious  one,”  were  sometimes  identi- 
fied with  the  east  wind  and  the  west 
wind.  Our  forefathers  identified  them 
with  God  and  the  Devil,  and  taught 
the  Indians  to  do  so,  although  the  re- 
semblances were  remote.  To  the  In- 
dian, they  represented  the  philosophic 
principles  of  direct  and  of  devious  ac- 
tion, of  straightforward  and  of  up- 
side-down methods  of  accomplishing 
something.  The  Creator  was  the  open, 
constructive  person  whose  good  mo- 
tives were  always  obvious,  whose  good 
intentions  became  obvious  facts.  The 
devious  one  was  the  perverse  in- 
dividual, who  always  accomplished 
his  ends  by  the  most  indirect  method, 
who  accomplished  one  result  while 


appearing  to  do  exactly  the  opposite. 
The  Indian  saw  the  curious  world  in 
which  we  live  as  the  handicraft  of 
both  twins,  as  the  result  of  clear  in- 
tention and  of  paradox  working  to- 
gether as  creative  principles.  The 
Creator  made  game  animals,  so  his 
brother  made  carnivores;  the  Creator 
made  edible  plants,  so  his  brother 
made  briers  and  poisonous  plants; 
the  Creator  made  day,  and  night  be- 
came his  brother’s  domain.  Neither 
one,  by  himself,  could  have  made  a 
world  that  would  work,  but  the  two 
together,  in  their  competition,  made 
the  present  universe.  The  Creator 
was  responsible  for  obvious  good,  and 
his  brother  for  all  the  bad  features 
of  the  world,  most  of  which  also  in- 
cluded concealed  blessings.  The 
devious  one  was  not  unfriendly  to 
man,  nor  was  he  a destroyer  or  a 
hunter  of  men,  but  he  stood  for  a 
basic  theme,  paradox,  which  both  the 
Indian  and  the  white  man  recognize 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  universe  ruled  by  these  twins 
was  seen  as  a series  of  horizontal 
layers,  seven  or  twelve  in  number. 
Man’s  level,  generally  thought  of  as 
the- third  layer  from  the  bottom,  was 
a level  largely  ruled  by  him.  A few 
beings  of  this  realm,  such  as  the 
Keeper  of  the  Game  and  the  Mask 
Spirits,  were  thought  of  as  man’s 
equals,  sometimes  possessing  greater 
spiritual  power.  These,  significantly, 
were  beings  of  the  forests  rather  than 
of  the  cultivated  land.  The  Mask 
Spirits,  best  known  to  us  from 
modern  Iroquois  sources,  were  spirits 
of  the  woods  and  perhaps  of  the 
winds,  who  had  been  banished  to  the 
wilderness  by  the  Creator.  Some  In- 
dians claim  that  they  once  lived  in 
human  communities.  They  are  called 
“grandfathers,”  and  they  are  poor 
cripples  who  live  in  the  woods  and 
do  no  farming.  They  crave  tobacco, 
which  they  must  beg  from  humans, 
and  in  turn  they  undertake  to  cure 
certain  diseases  through  masked  im- 
personators who  represent  them,  and 
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to  keep  other  evils  away  from  man- 
kind. Hunters  frequently  hear  them 
in  the  woods  and  sometimes  meet 
them  face  to  face;  I have  several  times 
heard  eye-witness  descriptions  of 
them.  They  are  not  thought  to  con- 
trol the  game  or  the  hunter’s  fortune, 
but  the  hunter  pursues  his  business 
in  their  domain,  and  must  be  friendlv 
and  just  to  them,  lest  they  bring  him 
diseaster,  “break  his  speech”  and 
make  him  stammer,  or  bring  death 
through  psychoses.  They  seem  to  be 
nearly  man’s  equal  in  the  evaluation 
of  Indian  philosophy. 

The  most  important  man  like  be- 
ings of  the  wilderness  were,  however, 
the  dwarfs,  who  were  always  about. 
In  the  natural  order,  they  are  thought 
of  as  nearly  man’s  equal,  having 
greater  power  and  knowledge  in  some 
matters,  and  less  in  others.  They  live 
entirely  by  hunting,  and  their  skill 
and  stamina  as  woodsmen  surpass 
that  of  any  human.  They  are  es- 
sentially the  rulers  of  wilderness 
areas,  which  they  share  as  hunting 
ground  with  the  Indian,  and  are  pre- 
cisely like  Indians  in  all  details  ex- 
cept size.  They  have  their  own  com- 
munities in  the  rock  slides  and  on  the 
high  mountain  cliffs,  where  they  hold 
their  own  ritual  cycle  and  carry  on 
their  social  and  political  life  much 
like  humans.  They  are  sometimes 
thought  of  as  twins,  brother  and  sis- 
ter, and  they  are  sometimes  confused 
with  the  Keeper  of  Game.  The  Dela- 
ware believe  that  the  little  people 
hunt  with  the  bow  and  eat  only  the 
hearts  of  the  game,  while  the  Seneca 
and  Cayuga  insist  that  they  hunt  only 
with  the  sling,  and  hence  sometimes 
call  them  “stone-rollers.”  The  ordi- 
nary Delaware  name  for  them  is 
“they  eat  hearts.”  In  some  ‘Indian 
communities,  it  is  believed  that  the 
black  squirrel  is  the  only  game  they 
hunt,  and  that  this  animal  is  reserved 
for  them.  Indians  everywhere  consider 
the  little  people  very  important 
neighbors;  like  the  masks,  they  are  so 
important  a part  of  reservation  lore 


that  one  never  hears  about  them  un- 
less he  brings  them  up  in  conversa- 
tion. The  average  Indian  assumes 
that  everyone  else  has  similar  beliefs 
about  dwarfs.  There  is  no  surer  way 
to  give  deadly  offense  to  an  Indian 
than  to  express  amusement  at  his 
quaint  concept  of  the  dwarf.  He  be- 
lieves that  such  irreverent  expression 
is  as  offensive  to  these  little  people  as 
any  other  verbal  or  overt  insult,  and 
may  incur  their  wrath  and  vengeance. 

This  matter  of  personal  affront 
shown  by  an  Indian  when  he  has 
exposed  his  beliefs  to  ridicule  is  only 
partly  a matter  of  chagrin  and  hurt 
pride.  More  essentially,  he  considers 
it  a practical  matter,  for  he  has  ex- 
posed both  himself  and  a stranger  to 
vengeance  from  the  spirit  world,  from 
the  dwarfs  or  from  the  mask  spirits, 
or  even  from  the  deer  or  bear  them- 
selves if  they  be  involved  as  the  butt 
of  such  ridicule.  This  situation,  the 
Indian’s  sensitivity  to  the  possibility 
of  retaliation  and  his  experience  that 
most  strangers  are  boors  who  will 
make  light  of  his  most  cherished  be- 
liefs, is  the  main  reason  why  it  is  so 
difficult  to  get  any  deep  understand- 
ing of  the  essential  way  of  life  and  re- 
ligious system  from  modern  conserva- 
tive Indian  communities.  Life  among 
such  retiring  people  goes  on  much  as 
it  always  has,  and  the  old  systems  are 
kept  as  faithfully  as  any  zealot  holds 
his  creed,  but  none  of  it  lies  on  the 
surface,  or  is  exposed  to  unsym- 
pathetic eyes. 

The  dwarfs  are  conspicuous  in  this 
respect,  for  they  are  so  commonplace, 
so  well-known,  and  so  ever-present 
that  they  are  considered  obvious. 
More  than  once  I have  had  an  Indian 
express  surprise  that  I did  not  know 
of  some  detail  about  them,  for  every- 
one must  know  that  much.  I have 
heard  a number  of  descriptions  of 
them  from  people  who  believed  they 
had  seen  them,  some  of  them  ex- 
tremely detailed  and  precise.  One 
aged  Tuscarora  described  in  detail 
the  tailoring  of  their  green  clothing: 
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he  was  impressed  by  their  solemn, 
kindly  appearance  when  he  met  a 
pair  while  hunting  as  a young  man. 
They  are  generally  friendly  to  man, 
although  they  can  be  vicious  enemies 
to  the  malefactor.  Sometimes  they 
have  cared  for  children  lost  in  the 
woods,  and  fed  and  sheltered  them 
until  they  could  return  to  their  fam- 
ilies; such  individuals  were  under  a 
strict  injunction  to  say  little  about 
their  experience.  They  sometimes 
guide  or  help  the  lost  hunter,  and 
may  sometimes  aid  in  the  taking  of 
game.  In  some  areas,  Indian  hunters 
know  spoken  charms  or  invocations 
which  are  intended  to  gain  the 
dwarfs’  assistance,  and  in  some  cases 
they  have  given  knowledge  of  some 
medicinal  or  food  plant. 

Dwarf-belief  was  once  an  import- 
ant matter  in  Europe,  too,  although 


only  the  merest  vestige  of  this  re- 
mains in  our  fairy  tales.  The  Indian 
dwarfs  are  anything  but  fairy-tale 
people,  and  are  still  considered  real 
and  very  important  neighbors  to 
humans.  Unlike  the  European  dwarfs, 
the  Indian  ones  do  not  exact  physical 
vengeance,  but  are  magicians  with 
greater  supernatural  powers  than 
humans,  in  their  own  realm.  The 
dwarf  of  the.  Swiss  Alps  was  believed 
to  push  the  evil  chamois-hunter  off  of 
a cliff,  but  no  such  violence  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  American  little  people. 
If  they  were  offended  by  a man,  they 
could  ruin  his  luck  in  the  hunt,  keep 
the  game  away  from  him,  and  plague 
him  with  practical  jokes.  If  seriously 
offended,  they  could  conjure  up 
diseases  for  him.  Worst,  they  could 
“take  away  his  mind.’’  The  hunter 
who  had  given  the  little  people  deep 


A modern  Seneca  Indian  house  on  the  Cornplanter  Grant  in  Warren  County,  Pennsylvania. 
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injury  would  not  return  to  his  home, 
but  would  be  found  wandering  in  the 
woods  with  a vacant  stare  and  with 
no  memory  or  intelligible  speech,  eat- 
ing grass  and  bereft  of  all  mentality. 
If  he  were  found  and  led  back  before 
he  starved,  he  became  a village  idiot, 
without  intelligence  or  motivation,  a 
harmless  sort  of  animal.  The  high 
mountain  areas  were  the  sections 
where  the  dwarfs  had  their  towns, 
and  these  desolate  regions  were  never 
entered  by  Indians,  for  to  trespass  on 
the  rocky  peaks  would  be  an  invita- 
tion to  what  the  Indians  considered 
the  theft  of  mentality  by  the  dwarfs. 
Sometimes  Indians  mention  other 
creatures  who  lived  in  the  mountain 
fastness,  including  strange  lean 
dwarfs  with  knifelike  faces,  almost 
two  dimensional  in  appearance,  and 
one-eyed  human-like  beings. 

Among  the  Longhouse  Seneca. 
Cayuga,  and  Onondaga,  the  people 
who  hold  to  their  aboriginal  faith, 
one  particular  ritual,  the  Dark  Dance, 
is  specifically  dedicated  to  the  little 
people  and  their  associates,  the  ani- 
mal spirits.  Dark  Dance  is  held  at 
night  in  the  house  in  the  autumn,  at 
the  time  of  the  first  killing  frosts,  and 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
season;  the  Songs  are  sometimes  said 
to  bring  winter.  The  Dark  Dance 
songs  are,  to  my  ear,  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  local  Indian  music.  The 
ritual  is  held  in  the  dark,  with  the 
doors  and  windows  open,  and  a 
lighted  lantern  is  placed  in  the  door- 
yard  or  on  the  porch  as  a signal  to 
the  beings  who  are  invited  to  the 
ritual.  A single  male  singer  carries 
the  burden  of  the  four-hour  long 
song,  with  an  antiphonal  female 
chorus.  At  intervals  during  the  song, 
the  women  dance.  The  people  are 
seated  in  a circle,  and  a roasted  pig’s 
head  on  a skewer  is  passed  around 
and  eaten  during  the  ritual.  The 
head  is  not  touched  but  is  held  by  the 
skewer,  and  one  bites  pieces  off  with 
one’s  teeth.  The  dwarfs  and  the  ani- 
mal spirits  are  believed  to  share  in 


this  ritual  feast,  and  to  eat  with  the 
people  as  the  head  is  passed  around. 
Probably  the  pig  is  a substitute  for 
the  bear  which  was  once  eaten  at 
rituals.  The  earlier  verses  of  the  Dark 
Dance  songs  are  elaborate,  poetic  in- 
vitations sung  to  the  dwarfs  to  come 
forth  from  their  various  places  of 
abode  in  the  wilderness  and  feast 
with  the  people. 

All  but  the  earlier  part  of  the  Dark 
Dance  is  made  up  of  invitations  to 
various  animal  spirits  and  to  the  ani- 
mals themselves  to  come  and  partake 
of  the  feast  with  the  people.  At 
various  places  in  the  songs,  as  songs 
are  sung  to  certain  of  those  animals 
by  the  leader,  the  men  in  chorus  imi- 
tate the  call  of  the  particular  animal 
or  bird.  In  terms  of  their  importance, 
the  Little  People  are  invoked  first 
in  the  Dark  Dance  songs,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  sequence  is  con- 
cerned with  animals  and  birds,  who 
are  invited  species  by  species.  Tjhis 
ritual  follows  by  less  than  a month 
the  last  of  the  rites  dedicated  to 
agriculture  (the  Harvest  Festival), 
marks  a major  change  in  the  Indian 
calendar,  and  begins  the  major  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  season.  It  is  ap- 
parently the  ritual  whose  major  func- 
tion is  the  placation  of  the  spirits  of 
game  animals,  and  its  place  in  the 
calendar  indicates  that  it  was  a pre- 
lude to  the  most  critical  part  of  the 
year  for  the  Indian  huntsman. 

Within  the  group  of  people  who 
stage  the  Dark  Dance  for  the  com- 
munity (the  so-called  Dark  Dance 
Society)  there  is  often,  on  Iroquois 
teservations,  a smaller  and  more  se- 
lect group  who  care  for  and  admin- 
ister a very  important  gift  from  the 
animal  world.  They  are  the  so-called 
Little  Water  Medicine  Society,  who 
must  be  responsible  for  a sort  of  na- 
tional treasure,  the  Little  Water 
Medicine.  This  material  has  a great 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  broken 
bones  and  serious  wounds,  and  white 
people  near  reservations  at  times  ap- 
ply for  treatment  with  this  potion.  It 
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From  Seneca  Myths  and  Folk  Tales 
The  beasts  of  the  forest  revive  the  body  of  the  Good  Hunter,  as  drawn  by  Jesse  Corn- 
planter,  of  Tonowanda  Reservation,  in  1908. 


is  said  to  have  been  made  up  of  the 
nerves  of  all  the  animals  and  the 
hearts  of  all  the  birds,  mixed  with 
several  legendary  magical  plants.  It 
was  given  to  an  Indian  by  the  birds 
and  animals  and  cannot  be  replaced 
when  exhausted;  hence  a dose  of  it  is 
the  most  minute  quantity  possible.  It 
is  an  extremely  dangerous  material  if 
handled  improperly,  since  it  contains 
the  vital  essence  of  the  whole  zoologi- 
cal kingdom,  and  special  feasts  and 
rituals  must  be  held  for  it  at  specified 
times  by  its  custodians.  If  any  bundles 
of  the  medicine  are  overlooked  or 
neglected,  the  package  of  the  potion 
is  heard  singing  the  songs  of  the 
proper  ritual,  to  warn  the  people  of 


impending  catastrophe  if  the  proper 
observances  are  not  carried  out. 

There  has  been  for  some  years  a 
firm  belief  among  the  people  at  Cold- 
spring Longhouse,  Allegany  Reserva- 
tion, that  someone  had  sold  a bundle 
of  the  medicine  to  a white  man,  and 
that  several  mysterious  deaths  and 
other  disasters  on  the  Reservation 
were  a result  of  the  neglect  of  this 
bundle  by  its  white  owner.  In  1949, 
while  sorting  collections  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Museum,  I actually 
found  this  package  of  the  Little 
Water  Medicine,  collected  by  an 
ethnologist  at  Allegany  in  1925.  The 
ethnologist  had  died  of  a broken 
neck  a year  later,  and  the  Indian 
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seller  is  reported  to  have  wasted  away 
and  died  in  great  torment.  I hastened 
to  return  it  to  its  rightful  owners, 
who  were  somewhat  relieved  to  see 
that  I had  wrapped  it  in  the  proper 
white  cloth  for  transportation,  and 
assured  me  that  my  good  faith  was 
sufficient  protection  against  injury 
from  the  medicine.  The  custodians 
immediately  held  the  proper  feast 
and  ritual  for  this  long-neglected  part 
of  their  most  important  ritual  sub- 
stance. 

According  to  the  origin  story  of 
the  Society,  this  medicine  was  a gift 
to  the  Good  Hunter,  who  typified 
all  of  the  huntsman’s  virtues,  and  was 
thus  rewarded.  An  almost  identical 
origin  story  is  told  in  connection  with 
several  other  Iroquois  medicine  so- 
cieties, and  the  tale  is  a very  impor- 
tant part  of  Indian  tradition.  The 
Good  Hunter  was  an  exemplary  In- 
dian male,  who  conformed  to  the 
ideal  of  the  hunter.  He  only  killed 
when  he  needed  food,  and  always  left 
the  entrails  of  his  game  for  the  car- 
nivores of  the  forest.  He  always  lelt 
some  of  his  food  at  his  camps  for 
the  animals,  he  was  kindly,  soft- 
spoken,  and  patient.  As  a result  of  his 
good  behavior,  the  animals  consid- 
ered  him  a friend  and  came  gladly 
to  his  bag.  However,  during  the  Cher- 
okee War  (i.e.,  the  mid-eighteenth 
century),  he  was  ambushed,  killed, 
and  scalped  by  a Cherokee  war  party. 
The  animals  found  his  body  lying  in 
the  woods,  and  they  all  gathered  to 
decide  what  they  might  do.  First,  the 
scalp  had  to  be  recovered  and  the 
crow  accomplished  this.  Then  the 
beasts  set  out  to  make  a medicine 
to  revive  him.  They  all  contributed 
irom  their  most  vital  parts,  the  seat 
of  their  souls  or  vital  essence;  the 
birds  of  their  hearts,  the  animals  of 
their  sinews . (nerves).  The  Good 
Hunter  was  revived  with  the  potion, 
but  his  scalp  had  been  tanned  and 
stiffened  and  it  could  not  be  fitted 
or  attached  to  his  head.  They  called 
the  Great  Dew  Eagle,  a supernatural 


bird  who  carries  a pond  of  dew  on 
his  back  and  sprinkles  it  as  a reviv- 
ing medicine  on  the  earth  during 
the  night.  He  took  some  of  the  dew 
from  his  back  and  sprinkled  the  j 
scalp,  which  became  relaxed  and  I 
alive  and  was  replaced  on  the  head  i 
of  their  friend. 

When  the  Good  Hunter  was  cured 
and  ready  to  return  home,  the  beasts 
gave  him  the  residue  of  the  medicine 
and  told  him  how  to  use  it.  They  also 
told  him  how  it  must  be  fed  and 
cared  for  by  periodic  rituals,  lest  it 
bring  death  instead  of  good,  and  they 
taught  him  the  songs  and  the  proce- 
dure for  the  Societies’  feasts.  The 
present  members  of  the  group  have  i 
become  a part  of  the  society  of  cus- 
todians as  a result  of  having  been 
cured  by  the  medicine;  as  with  many 
other  Iroquois  medicine  societies,  | 
initiation  is  only  by  treatment,  and 
one  becomes  a votary  through  being 
cured  by  the  medicine.  The  numer- 
ous accounts  of  their  own  cures  by 
this  potion,  as  told  me  by  members 
ol  the  society,  testify  to  the  very  high 
regard  in  which  the  hunter’s  medi- 
cine is  held,  and  to  the  complete 
faith  which  these  people  have  in  its 
properties.  This  sacred  material  is,  of 
course,  an  important  part  of  the 
hunter’s  tradition,  and  its  custodians 
perpetuate  the  ideal  behavior  of  the 
legendary  Good  Hunter. 

Perhaps  I have  spent  too  much 
space  on  discussion  of  the  supernat- 
uralism, religious  beliefs,  and  thought 
of  the  Indian  hunter,  but  I think 
these  are  more  important  to-  our 
knowledge  of  our  Indian  predecessors 
than  are  the  details  of  hunting  pro- 
cedure. Both  complexes,  the  mental 
one  and  the  techniques,  have  almost 
completely  disappeared  except  in  a 
few  areas,  and  it  is  now  very  difficult 
to  get  full  information  on  either  from 
living  peoples.  The  fanciful  and  alien 
concepts  involved  in  Indian  lore 
make  full  understanding  even  more 
difficult. 


. . To  Be  Continued 
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WHEN  I first  heard  the  racket  I 
thought  an  ancient  tractor  was 
being  tortured  into  some  afternoon 
chores  on  the  neighboring  farm.  I 
had  just  rounded  a deep  inlet  of 
the  wide  reservoir  and  had  stopped 
to  put  the  glasses  on  a hooded  mer- 
ganser who  was  under  full  steam  for 
the  far  side  of  the  dam.  A kingfisher 
rattled  from  his  perch  in  the  willows. 
A shift  in  the  misty  breeze  again 
freighted  that  rusty  clanking  across 
the  water.  I was  thinking  how  much 
an  oilcan  would  help  when  suddenly 
I realized  that  this  raucous  din  was 
not  complaining  machinery,  but  the 
springtime  ensemble  singing  of  the 
wood  frog. 

I pushed  through  the  wild  apple 
tangles  edging  the  dam,  disturbing 
the  afternoon  siesta  of  a small  flock 
of  redhead  and  ring-necked  ducks. 
They  came  out  in  magnificent  driv- 
ing flight,  headed  straight  for  ine, 
then  veered  off  in  a wide  skidding 
turn  as  they  moved  upstairs  to 
cruise  across  the  hills  to  a neighbor- 
ing dam.  Somewhere  ahead  the  king- 
fisher hit  the  shallows  with  a re- 
sounding splash. 

Spring  beauties  had  pushed  their 
two  fleshy  leaves  through  the  damp 
loamy  leaf  mulch.  A few  hours  of 
sunlight  would  spread  their  pastel 
blossoms  through  the  thickets,  but 
the  day  was  overcast,  and  I saw  only 


a few  in  bud.  In  one  sheltered  cor- 
ner the  china-blue  eye  of  a hepatica 
winked  at  me  as  I passed. 

As  I neared  the  marshy  area  at  the 
head  of  the  dam,  the  uproar  of  the 
wood  frog  convention  lost  its  rusty 
quality  and  sounded  more  like  a 
great  flock  of  ducks  gabbling  wildly. 
These  brown  frogs  are  shy  fellows, 
and  dead  silence  settled  over  the 
shallows  when  I broke  through  the 
coverts  and  took  a seat  in  the  or- 
chestra circle,  with  a water  elm  for 
back  rest.  I used  my  old  slouch  hat 
as  insulation  against  the  cold  damp- 
ness of  the  ground. 

In  the  tall  trees  behind  me  a red- 
tailed hawk  suddenly  exploded  with 
a peevish  “keeer-r-r-!”  later  twice  re- 
peated. I watched  the  great  bird 
silently  float  off,  to  the  indignation 
of  some  neighborhood  crows.  There’s 
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a great  platform  of  sticks  and  twigs 
high  in  a huge  beech  which  has  ap- 
parently caught  Mrs.  Hawk’s  eye. 

I sat  there  quietly,  conscious  of  the 
lamenting  of  a pair  of  mourning 
doves  somewhere  close  by.  A lone 
honeybee  came  nosing  about,  search- 
ing for  some  booty  to  take  back  to 
her  hive  tree.  The  red-bellied  wood- 
peckers who  frequent  this  thicket 
suddenly  discovered  me  sitting  there 
and  set  up  an  excited  fuss. 

Finally  the  timorous  frogs  decided 
that  the  coast  was  clear.  One  bold 
fellow  sprawled  in  the  shallow  water 
with  his  head  above  the  surface  and 
lined  out  the  first  tune.  Soon  the 
whole  marsh  was  jumping  to  the 
music  of  the  rough-voiced  goblins  as 
they  disported  themselves  among  the 
reeds,  happy  to  be  thawed  out  once 
again,  and  very  noisy  in  their  cele- 
brating. 

There  were  several  rafts  of  little 
scaup  ducks  on  the  dam.  A lone 
Canada  goose  patrolled  a remote  cor- 
ner, accompanied  by  a single  coot, 
strange  pair  to  be  swimming  about 
together.  I moseyed  through  the  tim- 
ber, heading  for  the  swale  where  the 
skunk  cabbage  has  founded  a flour- 
ishing colony.  The  big  maple  “bee 
tree’’  which  stands  over  this  swale  was 
humming  with  activity. 

High  up  on  the  bole  is  the  en- 
trance. The  eager  workers  were 
crowding  in  and  out,  probably  col- 
lecting the  sticky  brown  varnish  that 
covers  the  swelling  leaf  buds  on 
bushes  and  tree.  They  use  this  leaf 
glue,  or  propolis,  to  seal  up  all  the 
cracks  in  their  woodland  house.  They 
clear  out  all  winter  rubbish  and  de- 
bris and  “revarnish”  the  woodwork 
before  the  honey  and  pollen  produc- 
tion lines  start  operation. 

Protected  by  their  mottled  hoods, 
the  small  greenish-yellow  flowers  of 
the  skunk  cabbage  blossomed  unseen 
except  by  the  bees  and  flies  and  coun- 
trymen who  know  about  such  things. 
There  must  surely  be  a great  wrink- 
ling of  bee  noses  in  the  hive  tree 


whenever  a worker  comes  dashing  in 
with  a fresh  load  of  skunk  cabbage 
pollen! 

A warm  driving  rain  hurtled  its 
way  across  the  countryside  as  I 
worked  my  way  back  toward  the  car. 
I took  shelter  in  an  outbuilding  and 
listened  to  the  downpour  drum  out 
the  eternal  promise  of  the  spring- 
time on  the  tin  roof  close  overhead. 

In  this  nameless  season,  which  can- 
not be  called  winter,  and  which  most 
certainly  is  not  spring,  the  fields  wear 
a bedraggled  down-at-heel  look.  The 
knives  and  axes  of  winter  have  done 
their  annual  pruning  chore,  and  the 
chaff  and  debris  now  clutter  up  the 
landscape.  In  the  threshing  and  win- 
nowing of  the  woods  and  thickets 
none  but  the  physically  fit  are  per- 
mitted to  survive. 

At  no  time  of  the  year  is  weakness 
of  roothold  so  liable  to  be  fatal  to 
a tree  as  now.  During  the  winter  a 
gale  may  snap  a tree  off  at  the  trunk 
and  smash  it  bodily  to  the  ground. 
But  if  there  is  no  weakness  in  the 
trunk  there  can  be  none  in  the  roots, 
for  the  frost  that  is  set  about  them 
holds  even  the  shortest  as  if  em- 
bedded in  stone. 

But  now,  when  the  solvent  ice  has 
loosened  the  whole  surface  for  a 
depth  of  a foot  or  more,  leaving  it 
fluffy  and  disintegrated,  those  trees 
which  have  no  tap-roots  are  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  uprooting.  Once 
the  ground  has  become  compact,  as 
in  late  spring,  there  is  little  possibil- 
ity of  such  disaster. 

Even  though  this  in-between  sea- 
son is  nameless,  it  has  its  own  in- 
dividuality. The  countryman  goes  out 
to  take  the  air  and  finds  every  field 
a muddy  slough.  Every  brook  now 
sings  the  music  of  the  changing  year. 

Down  from  the  hillsides  come  the 
impatient  rivulets,  eager  to  share  the 
hilarity  of  the  laughing  brooks  and 
grow  to  swift  maturity  in  the  wide 
valley  streams  which  trail  their  ample 
skirts  along  the  edges  of  the  fields  and 
marshes. 
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Except  where  soiled  by  man’s  off- 
scourings, March  water  is  usually 
clean,  sweet  water.  Winter  comes 
downstream  now,  liquid  and  repent- 
ant. Now  there  are  no  weeds,  no 
grasses  or  foliage  to  hide  the  brim- 
full  waterways,  and  the  countryman 
revels  in  their  sparkling  bustle  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  outdoors  seems 
hushed  and  motionless. 

For  perhaps  an  hour  I stood  in  the 
lee  of  a huge  ash,  while  occasional 
spates  of  warm  rain  hissed  into  the 
sodden  brown  mulch  on  the  forest 
floor.  Persistent  gusts  talked  big  in 
the  trees  on  the  upper  levels  of  the 
timberland,  but  down  in  the  quiet 
of  the  gloomy  vales  I knew  the  joys 
of  solitude.  There  was  no  sound- 
no  movement,  and  for  a time  I felt 
as  a detached  spectator  in  an  unreal 
world.  Then  along  came  a plane  from 
a nearby  field  and  the  mystic  spell 
was  broken.  There  is  magic  in  such 
rare  moments  in  the  open;  secret 
magic  which  none  but  the  true  coun- 
tryman can  ever  know. 

Suddenly  a trio  of  crows  got  into 
a terrible  fight  just  around  the  edge 
of  the  hill.  Now  and  then  one  of  the 
antagonists  would  circle  into  view  be- 
fore diving  back  to  the  fray.  I thought 
at  first  they  were  chivvying  an  owl, 
but  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  the  loud  talk  was  over  a love 
affair. 

Very  seldom  does  the  crow  throw 
all  caution  to  the  winds,  but  when 
affairs  of  the  heart  are  to  be  settled 
the  black  fellow  is  as  human  as  the 
rest  of  us.  The  hot  scrimmage  con- 
tinued for  some  moments.  The  lan- 
guage used  was  distinct  profanity  and 
there  must  have  been  blows  struck 
for  I could  hear  an  occasional  yell  of 
pain.  Then  the  woods  fell  quiet  once 
more  as  the  ardent  rivals  followed  the 
local  belle  across  the  valley. 

Despite  all  the  pulling  and  hauling 
by  the  elements  in  an  apparent  cam- 
paign against  the  advancing  tides  of 
another  vernal  season,  the  country- 
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man  notes  the  old  familiar  signs  and 
portents  of  the  changing  year.  Peony 
sprouts  are  peeking  through  the 
ground,  and  daffodils  are  well  up  in 
the  sunlit  areas,  with  a yellow  bud 
showing  here  and  there.  The  pussy 
willows  are  showing  their  new  kittens 
to  the  world.  Bundles  of  sassafras 
bark  are  to  be  seen  in  the  markets 
and  soon  the  voice  of  the  horseradish 
hunter  will  be  heard  in  the  land. 

One  morning  recently  as  I drove 
to  work  I saw  the  first  robin,  a trim 
male  fresh  from  the  southland.  The 
following  morning  a pert  redbreasted 
caroled  happily  in  a locust  tree  across 
the  road  while  blowing  snow  soon 
painted  the  ground  all  about  with 
one  more  coat  of  outdoor  white. 

The  countryman  may  as  well  face 
the  fact  that  March  is  no  spring 
month,  in  spite  of  the  old  almanacs. 
March  is  just  a blank  page  between 
the  winter  and  the  spring.  Said  the 
Hoosier  poet,  “Jest  rain  and  snow! 
and  rain  again!  And  dribble!  drip! 
and  blow!  Then  snow!  and  thaw! 
and  slush!  and  then— Some  more  rain 
and  snow!” 

But  scan  March’s  blank  page 
closely  and  there,  written  plainly  for 
all  to  see,  is  the  promise  of  better 
days  to  come.  The  promise  may  be 
long  in  finding  its  fulfilment.  The 
snow  may  yet  lie  deep  and  the  frost 
nip  the  eager  willow  catkins,  but  the 
vernal  awakening  is  plainly  adver- 
tised. 

The  promise  is  clearly  revealed  in 
the  increasing  size  of  the  tree  buds. 
Lilacs  have  commenced  to  unpack 
their  spring  clothes.  March  winds, 
about  their  yearly  chore  of  blowing 
winter  down  the  valley,  dispel  the 
dampness  and  drowsiness  of  hiberna- 
tion, drying  the  rutted  roadway  and 
firming  the  sensitive  soil.  And  on 
the  wings  of  the  south  wind  comes 
a subtle,  persuasive  influence  that  no 
man  can  describe,  but  that  touches 
every  root  and  rootlet. 

. . . The  End 
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Never  Too  Young  Nor  Too  Old 

LEHIGH  COUNTY-Hunting  is 
one  sport  where  age  has  no  limit. 
The  young  and  old  equally  enjoy 
the  sport.  For  example,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  1952  deer  season,  while  on 
patrol  along  the  Blue  Mountain  area, 
I checked  two  deer  killed  in  the  same 
vicinity.  One  was  bagged  by  a man 
76  years  old  while  the  other  trophy 
was  taken  by  a boy  of  13.  Both 
hunters  were  photographed  by  local 
newspaper  cameramen  as  they  came 
out  of  the  woods  together.- District 
Game  Protector  Wm.  A.  Moyer, 
Allentown. 

Dwarf  Deer  Surprises  Hunter 

ELK  COUNTY— A hunter  from 
Johnsonburg  claims  that  while  he  was 
hunting  in  the  Bear  Creek  area  dur- 
ing the  1952  deer  season,  he  saw  what 
he  thought  was  a dog.  When  the 
animal  came  closer,  however,  he  saw 
that  it  was  a very  small,  deformed 
deer.  It  was  not  over  18  inches  high 
and  its  legs  were  badly  twisted.  What 
surprised  him  most  was  that  the  deer 
was  a legal  buck  with  two  points  on 
one  antler  and  three  on  the  other. 
The  man  passed  up  this  unusual 


trophy  in  hopes  of  later  securing  a 
larger  animal  but  now  wishes  he  had 
bagged  the  tiny  buck  to  prove  his 
eyes  are  not  going  bad.— Land  Utiliza- 
tion Assistant  Edward  R.  Richards, 
Ligonier. 

Through  Open  Season  to  Starvation 

LANCASTER  COUNTY-On  the 
29th  of  December,  I received  a call 
from  a boy  at  Safe  Harbor  telling 
me  he  had  found  a dead  deer.  After 
picking  up  the  young  sportsman  at 
his  home,  he  led  me  to  the  scene  of  a 
woodland  tragedy.  Here  was  a young 
button  buck  whose  hind  leg  had  been 
caught  in  a grape  vine.  The  vine  was 
just  about  an  inch  off  the  ground  and 
was  fastened  at  both  ends.  From  the 
looks  of  things  the  deer  must  have 
bedded  down  for  the  night  and 
kicked  his  rear  foot  back  and  under 
the  vine  where  it  become  trapped. 
The  leg  was  broken  but  he  still  had 
not  been  able  to  pull  it  out.  It  is  my 
belief  the  deer  had  been  dead  for 
about  a week  when  he  was  found. 
This  young  buck  had  survived  the 
hunting  season  only  to  die  a horrible 
death  by  starvation.— District  Game 
Protector  John  P.  Eicholtz,  Strasburg. 


Deer  Hunting  Grave  Diggers 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNT  Y- 
While  on  night  patrol  at  about.  10:30 
p.  m.  the  evening  before  the  1952 
buck  season,  I passed  an  automobile 
parked  beside  a small  cemetery  in  an 
isolated  section.  Because  of  a bright 
moon  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  a 
figure  outlined  against  the  head- 
stones. It  was  decidedly  unusual  to 
see  a man  in  a cemetery  late  on  a 
winter  night  with  the  temperature 
far  below  freezing  so  I stopped  fur- 
ther down  the  road  and  walked  back 
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lo  see  what  it  was  all  about.  To  my 
surprise  I found  two  men  digging  a 
grave.  It  seemed  they  had  received 
word  late  that  evening  that  there  was 
to  be  a burial  two  days  later.  Fearing 
they  would  miss  the  first  two  days  of 
the  deer  season  if  grave  digging 
weather  turned  bad,  the  two  men 
decided  to  do  the  job  by  moonlight. 
They  began  at  8:30  p.  m.  and  finished 
at  12:45  a.  m.,  proving  that  some 
men’s  love  of  hunting  knows  no 
bounds.— District  Game  Protector 
Donald  G.  Day,  Susquehanna. 


Old  Bear  Skull  Sets  North  American 
Record 

CENTRE  COUNTY-During  the 
1946  hunting  season  Wayne  Harpster 
of  Philipsburg,  came  across  a dead 
black  bear  in  the  Benner  Run  sec- 
tion of  Rush  Township.  Reports 
from  local  sportsmen  who  saw  the 
bear  at  the  time  it  was  found  seem  to 
indicate  the  bear  died  from  natural 
causes.  Mr.  Harpster  removed  the 
skull  since  it  appeared  to  be  an  un- 
usually large  bear,  and  some  time 
later  sent  it  to  the  Boone  and  Croc- 
kett Club  for  official  measurements. 
The  recently  published  1952  edition 
of  the  North  American  Big  Game 
Records  by  this  club  lists  Mr.  Harp- 
ster’s  bear  skull  as  the  fourth  largest 
reported  on  the  continent.— District 
Game  Protector  Robert  H.  Sphar. 
Philipsburg. 


Do  Black  Bears  Charge  Men? 

TIOGA  COUNTY-Rarely  does  a 
hunting  season  pass  without  some  re- 
port of  a black  bear  charging  some 
hunter,  the  bear  being  shot  in  self- 
defense.  I have  always  taken  these 
reports  with  a grain  of  salt,  believing 
the  only  time  a bear  will  do  any 
charging  is  in  the  spring  when  in 
defense  of  cubs  or,  in  rare  cases,  when 
the  bear  is  wounded  or  cornered.  Last 
small  game  season  while  hunting  wild 
turkeys  in  Tioga  County,  I got  the 
real  answer.  A beautiful  black  bear 
of  medium  size  was  feeding  on  beech 
nuts  and,  becoming  alarmed  at  some- 
thing on  the  opposite  side  from  my 
approach,  he  left  the  suspected 
danger  on  a good  healthy  lope.  He 
was  running  directly  at  me  but  know- 
ing he  was  not  aware  of  my  presence, 
I waited  to  see  how  near  he  would 
come  to  me.  I stood  quietly  in  the 
middle  of  an  old  abandoned  railroad 
bed,  watching  the  bear  approach. 
When  about  60  feet  from  me,  he 
stopped,  turned  his  head  as  if  looking 
back,  then  turned  and  bounded  at  me 
again.  The  bear  passed  me  in  that 
narrow  old  roadbed  so  close  his  side 
brushed  my  legs  and  as  he  passed,  I 
bumped  him  across  the  back  with  my 
gun  barrel.  About  10  feet  beyond 
me,  he  picked  up  my  scent  and  his 
next  bound  landed  him  well  above 
the  roadbed.  He  made  a half  circle 
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above  and  then  landed  back  in  the 
road  10  rods  beyond  to  continue  on 
his  way.  Many  a man  would  have 
blasted  this  bruin  with  a load  of 
shot,  swearing  he  was  charging. 
Actually  such  is  not  the  case  at  all. 
By  a strange  coincidence,  almost  the 
same  thing  happened  to'  a friend  of 
mine,  Bill  Kluck,  during  deer  season 
while  he  was  also  hunting  in  Tioga 
County.  Bill,  being  bear  wise,  had  a 
good  laugh  about  it.— Deputy  Game 
Protector  Shorty  Manning,  Prospect 
Park,  Delaware  County. 

Seeing  Double 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-Dur- 
ing  October  a lady  living  near  Potts- 
town  turned  over  an  unusual  speci- 
men of  snakes  to  Deputy  Richard 
Blair.  It  is  a two-headed  Upland 
House  Snake  about  ten  inches  long. 
At  the  head  the  body  separates  into 
two  necks,  each  about  an  inch  long 
and  each  with  a perfectly  formed 
head.  Eaqh  of  the  heads  is  active, 
moving  up  and  down  and  with  much 
tongue  flickering.  Deputy  Blair  is 
keeping  the  snake  in  captivity  for  ex- 
hibition purposes.  — District  Game 
Protector  William  E.  Shaver,  Main- 
land. 

Plenty  of  Seed  After  The  Seasons 

UNION  COUNTY— In  the  even- 
ing of  the  last  day  of  the  1952  antler- 
less deer  season,  a farmer  reported 
to  me  that  he  had  seen  18  deer  feed- 
ing on  his  field  of  winter  wheat. 
Other  reports  mentioned  five  deer  in 
one  field  and  27  in  another,  both 
groups  being  seen  immediately  after 
the  season  closed.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector John  S.  Shuler,  Lewisburg. 

Lost  On  A Map 

PIKE  COUNTY-On  tire  last  day 
of  the  1952  bear  season  Deputy  Jay 
Lutz  and  I were  on  patrol  near  Bald 
Hill  swamp  in  Porter  Township.  We 
had  just  left  the  Five  Mile  Meadow 
road  and  were  only  about  125  yards 


from  the  road  when  we  came  upon 
two  hunters.  One  had  a map  and  was 
showing  the  other  man  just  where 
they  were.  It  developed  that  the  other 
hunter  was  lost  and  the  man  with  the 
map  was  trying  to  help  him  find  his 
way  back  to  his  car.  After  listening 
to  the  conversation  for  a while  we 
decided  to  put  our  “two  cents”  in  to 
help  them  out.  We  found  the  man 
with  the  map  was  only  100  yards 
from  his  car  and  was  also  lost.  He 
would  have  been  in  real  trouble  if  he 
had  continued  onward  and  no  doubt 
the  other  man  would  have  gone  many 
a mile  had  he  listened  to  the  man 
with  the  map.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Albert  J.  Kriefski,  Blooming 
Grove. 

Bucks  Out  Of  Bounds 

ERIE  COUNTY-D  u r i n g the 
month  of  November  between  25  and 
30  deer  were  killed  by  cars  in  one 
end  of  Erie  County.  The  damage 
per  car  would  average  about  $200. 
In  one  unusual  case  a driver  struck 
a deer,  stopped  his  car  and  began 
searching  for  the  animal  with  a flash- 
light. He  soon  saw  a large  buck  stand- 
ing nearby  and  called  me  for  assist- 
ance. Upon  investigation  an  hour 
later,  we  found  a large  buck  dead 
in  a ditch  next  to  the  road  and  the 
other  buck  was  still  standing  in  a 
nearby  field  evidently  reluctant  to 
leave  his  companion.— District  Game 
Protector  Elmer  Simpson,  Union  City. 
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By  The  Deeds  of  a Few  All  Shall  be 
Known 

Dear  Sir: 

Christmas  is  usually  a time  of 
gaiety  and  happiness.  What  heartless 
human  being  would  ever  think  of 
shooting  a boy’s  pet  dog  the  day 
before?  That  is  the  experience  my 
son  had  this  year  which  spoiled  his 
Christmas  for  him.  It  was  most  heart- 
rendering to  all  of  us— to  see  him  sit 
down  to  his  Christmas  dinner  with 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks  and 
sobs  racking  his  body,  and  then  not 
be  able  to  eat  at  all. 

He  and  his  dog  left  for  a walk  in 
the  fields  the  afternoon  before  Christ- 
mas and  somehow  the  two  got  sep- 
arated. My  boy  came  home  and  when 
his  pet  didn’t  return,  he  went  back 
to  look  for  him.  In  a few  minutes  he 
was  back  home  sobbing  his  heart  out 
and  telling  me  he  had  found  the  dog 
lying  dead  and  bloody  where  some 
ruthless  hunter  had  shot  him. 

I only  hope  that  the  hunter  who 
robbed  my  boy  of  a wonderful  Christ- 
mas has  a conscience  that  will  not  let 
him  rest  day  or  night  and  I hope  that 
somehow  he  will  read  this  and  think 
of  a poor  lonely  little  boy  who  will 
be  forever  lost  without  his  dog  pal. 
I am  sure  this  act  was  a deliberate 
one  and  may  the  day  sometime  come 
when  this  hunter  will  know  the 
agony  and  heartache  that  my  son  has 
experienced. 

Name  Withheld 
Fayetteville,  Pa. 


Deer  Hunters  Debate 
Gentlemen: 

Pennsylvania  will  never  have  large 
deer  in  good  condition  as  long  as  we 
have  a buck  law.  Most  of  the  con- 
servation writers  advocate  an  any 


adult  deer  law.  Such  a law  would 
benefit  the  herd,  stop  most  illegal 
kills,  and  do  away  with  this  crazy 
idea  of  a special  county  permit.  Go 
400  miles  for  a special  permit?  I may 
as  well  go  to  Maine  and  be  done 
with  it.  Friends  of  mine  brought  back 
four  beautiful  deer  from  Maine  this 
year. 

Sincerely, 

J.  C.  Harvey, 
Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

I wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  dissatisfaction  in  not  be- 
ing able  to  obtain  a doe  license.  In 
the  first  place,  you  have  flagrantly 
discriminated  against  the  non-resi- 
dent hunter  by  prohibiting  him 
from  applying  for  a permit  until  such 
time  as  residents  have  depleted  the 
supply. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  in  view  of 
the  migration  of  non-resident  hunters 
to  your  state  annually,  some  con- 
sideration should  be  made  toward 
enabling  these  hunters  to  obtain  a 
doe  permit  if  they  so  desire.  Secondly, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  and 
many  with  whom  I’ve  talked  that 
greater  enjoyment  would  be  realized 
from  future  antlerless  seasons  by  per- 
mitting both  sexes  to  be  shot  during 
the  opening  few  days.  There  would 
be  fewer  doe  laying  in  the  woods  to 
rot  because  of  over-eagerness  on  the 
part  of  inexperienced  or  indifferent 
hunters. 

I have  always  enjoyed  the  hunt- 
ing seasons  in  Pennsylvania  along 
with  many  of  my  friends  from  this 
area.  But  I can  assure  you  if  Penn- 
sylvania continues  the  same  attitude 
regarding  non-resident  hunters,  I and 
many  more  can  just  as  easily  enjov 
the  deer  hunting  privileges  afforded 
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by  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  or  Mich- 
igan. 

Sincerely, 

Louis  Gabor, 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dear  Sir: 

I own  a small  cottage  in  Potter 
County  but  only  use  it  for  myself 
and  a few  friends  during  hunting 
seasons.  The  rest  of  the  year  it  is 
vacant.  I pay  a school  tax,  poor  tax, 
road  tax  and  all  other  taxes  the  same 
as  Pennsylvania  residents  but  since 
I’m  considered  a non-resident  accord- 
ing to  your  hunting  laws,  I buy  a 
non-resident  license  each  year.  I think 
the  differences  in  the  prices  of  the 
resident  and  non-resident  license 
should  give  the  non-resident  the  same 
privileges  regardless  whether  you  are 
a property  owner  or  not. 

I’m  not  the  only  non-resident 
hunter  who  felt  disappointed  this 
year  on  our  hunting  trip  in  Penn- 
sylvania. We  met  other  hunters  from 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and 
Virginia,  all  living  in  states  border- 
ing Pennsylvania  the  same  as  my 
state,  Maryland.  This  trip  will  not 
be  forgotten  by  any  of  us. 

Hoping  that  the  sport  clubs  who 
are  fighting  this  injustice  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  having  all  treated  alike,  I 
am, 

Very  truly, 

Guy  V.  Lucas, 

Silver  Spring,  Maryland 

Dear  Sir: 

I have  85  acres  of  land  joining 
State  Game  Lands  No.  66  in  Sullivan 
and  Wyoming  counties  where  I’ve 
been  hunting  since  1910.  Three  differ- 
ent deer  licenses  in  1952  was  laying 
it  on  till  it  hurt.  If  they  want  to 
have  the  bow  and  arrow  boys  pick  off 
the  cream  of  the  bucks,  limit  them 
to  the  reserves  set  aside  for  them  or 
let  them  come  in  with  the  regular 
season.  Bucks  in  the  last  15  years 
have  gone  from  180  pounds  with 
heavy  racks  to  130  pounds  with  very 
poor  racks.  I believe  the  deer  season 


should  be  to  hunt  adult  deer,  not 
babies.  I’m  in  favor  of  the  days  for 
hunting  deer  start  at  8 o’clock. 
Antlers  are  not  visible  at  100  yards 
at  7:00  a.  m.  I’m  in  favor  of  no  guns 
removed  from  camps  or  cars  for  load- 
ing until  time  set  to  hunt  and  that 
no  one  be  permitted  in  the  deer 
woods  until  three  hours  before  the 
time  set  to  hunt.  This  would  keep 
the  man  and  gun  out  of  the  woods 
before  time  and  prevent  making 
silent  drives  before  time. 

Yours  truly, 

George  W.  Bell, 
Norristown,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

Inasmuch  as  so  many  letters  are 
being  sent  to  the  Game  Commission 
condemning  your  procedure,  I 
thought  that  you  would  appreciate  a 
letter  from  one  who  thoroughly  en- 
joyed himself  this  past  season. 

I spent  two  days  of  the  archery 
season  in  Carbon  county  at  Hickory 
Run  State  Park.  Saw  lots  of  deer  but 
did  not  get  a shot.  Saw  two  bucks 
fighting  as  would  two  bulls  but  too 
far  away  for  a shot  with  bow  and 
arrow.  Would  say  that  in  two  days 
I saw  a total  of  20  deer.  Also  had  two 
days  of  buck  season  in  Sullivan  county 
at  the  archery  preserve.  I shot  at  a 
6 or  8 point  buck  at  33  yards— 
missed.  Saw  about  15  deer  in  two 
days. 

Doe  season— three  days  at  Hickory 
Run  State  Park.  Result— nine  shots, 
no  kills.  Saw  at  least  100  deer.  My 
Hickory  Run  Park  hunting  was  made 
most  enjoyable  because  of  several 
men  on  the  State  payroll.  “Dutch,” 
park  superintendent;  Harold  Wissler, 
second  in  command  and  at  whose 
house  I stayed;  and  Game  Protector 
Kitchen  who  lives  in  Waverly. 

Thanking  you  for  your  part  in  ob- 
taining the  archery  season  and  for 
the  enjoyment  that  it  has  given  me, 
but  hoping  that  some  day  you  will 
give  archers  hunter’s  choice  in  archery 
reserves  at  least,  and  believing  that 
(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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Note:  This  center  sheet  can  be  re- 
moved, if  desired,  without  damaging 
the  magazine  by  loosening  the  two 
center  staples. 


Land  Area 

“Old  Northampton”  contains  241,- 
408  acres,  ranking  fifty-ninth  in  size 
compared  to  all  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s counties.  Forested  areas  cover 
61,647  acres.  Publicly  owned  land 
totals  2,479  acres,  including  1,401 
acres  in  State  Game  Lands. 

Topography 

Northampton  County,  because  of 
its  rich  natural  resources  and  its 
strategic  location  for  close  com- 
mercial relations  with  both  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  stands  out  as 
one  of  the  leading  industrial  centers 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  A point 
around  which  much  of  the  history  of 
the  County  revolves  is  at  the  junction 
of  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  Rivers, 
called  by  the  Indians  the  Forks  of 
the  Delaware,  now  the  site  of  the  city 
of  Easton.  The  Delaware  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  this  county  and 
the  Lehigh,  just  north  of  the  South 
Mountain  chain,  clearly  divides  that 
chain  from  the  Appalachian  valley 
area. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Lehigh  and  New 
England,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
8c  Western,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
together  with  inter-urban  electric  rail- 
ways. The  William  Penn  Highway 
(U.  S.  611),  and  other  important 
routes  traverse  the  county  which  has 
476  miles  of  improved  State  high- 
ways. 


District  Game  Protector 

District  Game  Protector  Edward 
M.  Borger,  Box  284,  Nazareth,  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  entire  county. 

Fish  Warden 

Harvey  D.  Neff,  846  N.  7th  St., 
Allentown,  includes  Northampton 
County  in  his  area  of  jurisdiction. 

Agriculture 

There  are  2,308  farms  in  North- 
ampton County  with  123,182  acres 
under  cultivation.  Potatoes  are  the 
chief  crop. 

Industry 

The  industrial  prominence  of  this 
county  is  largely  due  to  the  cement 
and  iron  manufacturing  interests. 
Some  of  the  earliest  portland  cement 
works  in  the  United  States  were 
established  here.  The  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  which  was  started  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  'War,  has 
risen  to  national  importance.  The 
chief  mineral  resource  is  limestone, 
used  mainly  for  making  portland 
cement.  Northampton  County  pro- 
duces nearly  half  the  slate  quarried 
in  the  United  States,  largely  roofing 
and  structural  slate  and  blackboards. 
Other  chief  products  include  beer, 
silk  arid  rayon  goods,  underwear, 
men’s  clothing,  and  thread. 

History 

The  original  purchase  of  the  land 
in  which  this  county  lies  was  deter- 
mined by  the  “Indian  Walk”  of  1737. 
Before  that  time  lands  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  Proprietors  and  other 
large  owners  and  sold  in  small  lots 
to  the  Germans.  The  Scotch-Irish  had 
settled  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware 
in  the  1730’s  and  1740’s  while  the 
Moravians  were  developing  their 
settlements  in  Bethlehem  and 
Nazareth.  Because  of  the  steady  in- 
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crease  of  population  the  Proprietors 
in  1752  decided  to  found  the  county 
out  of  territory  taken  from  Bucks 
and,  like  other  eastern  counties  of 
that  period,  its  size  was  gradually 
reduced  by  further  divisions,  the  last 
being  the  separation  of  Lehigh  in 
1812.  The  names  of  the  county  and 
county  seat,  selected  by  Proprietor 
Thomas  Penn,  were  in  honor  of  the 
Earl  of  Pomfret  who  lived  at  his 
county  seat  at  Easton-Neston  in 
Northamptonshire,  England. 

The  French  and  Indian  War  bore 
with  relentless  severity  on  the  in- 
habitants of  this  section,  driving 
many  into  Easton.  An  effort  was 
made  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  In- 
dians at  the  Easton  Convention  of 
1758.  Teedyuscung,  King  of  the  Dela- 
wares, and  other  great  chiefs  were 
present  together  with  the  Governor 
of  the  Province,  William  Denny. 

Easton  figured  prominently  in  the 
American  Revolution.  An  Indian 
council  was  held  there  in  1777  to 
negotiate  peace  once  more  with  the 
Indians.  The  frontier  town  was  a 
refuge  for  the  funds  of  State  follow- 
ing the  British  occupation  of  Phila- 
delphia. Washington  relied  heavily 
upon  the  Northampton  county 
militia  in  the  darkest  days  of  the 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  campaigns. 
The  first  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the 
United  Colonies  was  unfurled  at 
Easton  on  July  8,  1776  while  the 
county  courthouse  still  houses  the 
county’s  own  Liberty  Bell  which  rang 
out  the  same  day. 

After  the  Revolution  the  visit  of 
Lafayette  to  Easton  in  1824  resulted 
in  the  naming  of  Lafayette  College 
which  continues  to  rank  high  among 
educational  institutions.  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, at  Bethlehem,  was  founded 
in  1865  largely  through  the  generosity 
of  Asa  Packer,  and  has  grown  to  be- 
come one  of  the  noted  technological 
schools  in  the  United  States.  Bethle- 
hem has  the  first  pharmacy  in 
America  which  is  still  in  operation. 
The  city  also  owned  the  first  fire 


engine  and  built  the  first  municipal 
water  works  in  the  country. 

Northampton  county  always  has 
been  one  of  the  cultural  centers  of 
the  Commonwealth,  due  in  large  part 
to  the  Moravian  tradition  in  both 
education  and  music.  The  Moravian 
musical  festivals  are  still  famous. 

Recreation — Fishing 

Fishable  waters  (name  of  stream  or 
lake,  fish  stocked,  location  and  length 
or  area  of  stocked  waters)  include: 
Bertsch  Creek,  brook  trout,  Walnut- 
port,  Rt.  145—3  mi.;  Bushkill  Creek, 
brown  8c  rainbow  trout,  Easton,  Rt. 
22—16  mi.;  Little  Bushkill  Creek, 
brown  trout.  Pen  Argyl,  Rt.  702— 
5 mi.;  Catasauqua  Creek,  brown  & 
rainbow  trout,  Northampton,  Rt.  329 
—3  mi.;  Hokendauqua  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Northampton,  Rt.  329—6  mi.; 
Indian  Creek,  brook  trout,  Daniels- 
ville,  Rt.  93—4  mi.;  Jacabus  Creek, 
brook  trout,  Portland,  Rt.  611—3  mi.; 
Martins  Creek,  brown  trout,  Bangor, 
Rt.  702—2  mi.;  Little  Martins  Creek, 
brown  trout,  Bethlehem,  Rt.  22—3 
—5  mi.;  Monocacy  Creek,  brook  8c 
brown  trout,  Bethlehem,  Rt.  22—3 
mi.;  Saucon  Creek,  brook,  brown  8c 
rainbow  trout,  Hellertown,  Rt.  412 
—4  mi.;  Waltz  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Ackermanville,  Rt.  12—3  mi.;  Dela- 
ware River,  black  bass,  Raubsville, 
Rt.  611  — 12  miles. 

Recreation — Hunting 

Northampton  County  offers  a wide 
variety  of  small  game  hunting  and 
is  especially  famed  for  its  ringneck 
pheasant  population.  At  one  time  the 
county  was  reputed  to  hold  the  larg- 
est concentration  of  pheasants  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Over  45,000  acres  of 
the  county  are  enrolled  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission’s  Co- 
operative Farm-Game  Program.  State 
Game  Lands  Number  168,  in  two 
tracts,  is  located  in  the  northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  county  and  contains  1,401 
acres. 
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(Continued  from  Page  30) 
the  Game  Commission  is  doing  what 
they  think  is  best  for  sportsmen,  I 
am, 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Leaman, 
Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

I have  just  finished  the  article  by 
Jim  Kjelgaard  and  wish  to  say  that 
I disagree  with  him  very  much.  You 
see,  I am  one  of  those  socalled  “critics 
of  the  doe  season.” 

I’m  from  Dawson,  in  Fayette 
County,  and  have  read  many  articles 
in  different  kinds  of  books,  magazines 
and  the  Game  News  concerning  the 
starvation  of  our  deer.  I’m  not  going 
to  contradict  anyone  but  feel  I’ve 
hunted  enough  to  know  the  condi- 
tions of  the  deer,  not  only  in  this 
county  but  in  a few  others  as  well. 

When  I go  hunting  the  first  thing 
I look  for  is  signs.  Deer  signs  are  not 
hard  to  find  if  there  any  well-beaten 
paths,  beds  or  feeding  conditions. 
This  year  I found  signs  were  very 
scarce.  All  of  the  old  paths  were  not 
being  used  at  all.  Once  in  awhile 
you  might  come  across  a path  where 
a lone  deer  had  trod.  Deer  tracks? 
Well,  today  they  have  become  a 
symbol  in  the  woods  instead  of  a sign. 

From  1941  to  1946  our  deer  herds 
were  recuperating  from  the  1940  doe 
season  and  were  building  up  to  a 
pretty  good  number.  Signs  of  all 
kinds  could  be  found.  Now  all  of 
those  old  beaten  paths  are  just  “ghost 
walks.”  The  doe  season  in  1940 
cleaned  the  hunting  grounds  out. 
The  next  season,  you  could  travel  all 
over  the  woods  and  could  not  find  a 
sign  of  a deer.  I know.  I killed  a doe 
in  1940  and  have  been  sorry  ever 
since. 

In  some  territories,  like  Larry  E. 
Stotz  wrote  about,  probably  it  would 
be  better  to  get  rid  of  the  deer.  Not 
only  the  does  but  both  sexes.  One  eats 
as  much  as  the  other.  Better  still,  get 
some  feed  in  there. 


Another  thing  I cannot  understand 
is,  if  the  deer  are  sp  great,  why  do 
they  keep  refuges  closed  all  the  time? 
Instead  of  killing  the  does  off,  why 
not  open  the  refuges  for  hunting? 
You  can  chase  deer  inside  the  wire 
and  then  they  turn  around  and  look 
at  you. 

I,  for  one,  will  buy  a doe  license  in 
every  county  I can.  I don’t  intend 
to  use  them,  but  it  will  keep  some 
one  else  from  using  them.  I wish 
every  hunter  who  feels  as  I do  would 
do  the  same  and  help  protect  our 
does. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  P.  Ellenberger, 
Dawson,  Pa. 


The  Javelina  is  the  only  truly  wild 
pig  inhabiting  the  U.  S.  It  is  found 
in  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

# * # 

In  a normal  year  over  69,000,000 
pounds  of  wild  rabbit  are  harvested 
in  the  U.  S. 

# # # 

Powdered  cloves  or  red  pepper  will 
keep  ants  out  of  the  camp  food  box. 

# # # 

Without  eyes  and  living  under- 
ground, the  earthworm  senses  the  fall 
of  night  and  wriggles  to  the  earth’s 
surface. 

# * # 

The  heaviest  flying  bird  in  Amer- 
ica is  the  trumpeter  swan  a maxi- 
mum weight  of  forty  pounds. 

* * # 

When  the  Pacific  Horned  Lizard  is 
frightened,  it  squirts  blood  out  of  its 
eyes. 

* # # 

In  Sumatra  the  macaque  monkey 
is  trained  to  assist  in  the  harvesting 
of  cocoanuts. 

# # # 

In  China,  monkeys  were  once  em- 
ployed in  harvesting  the  tea  crop. 
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By  Bill  Wolf 


SNOW  fell  the  night  before  deer 
season  opened  last  year  in  the 
Poconos,  and  some  flakes  still  were 
coming  down  when  we  went  into 
the  woods  next  morning.  The  gray 
day  and  white  covering  on  everything 
was  the  first  real  wintry  weather  the 
section  had  experienced,  so  I was 
not  surprised  to  hear  a sound  like 
a pack  of  dogs  coming  across  the 
land  and  to  look  up  to  find  a flock  of 
geese  far  overhead.  There  were  forty 
or  fifty  in  a slightly  irregular  V and 
heading  southeast  as  certainly  as  an 
express  train  travels.  The  mild  days 
up  north  were  over  for  them  and  they 
were  highballing  south  to  warmer 
lands. 

Photo  upper  left  by  Karl  Maslowski,  lower 
left  by  Hulzen,  Fish  & Wildlife  Service. 
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For  perhaps  the  thousandth  time, 
I wondered  idly  about  the  unerring 
sense  of  direction  which  leads  water- 
fowl  in  their  annual  two-way  migra- 
tions from  south  to  north,  and  from 
north  to  south.  “Instinct”  is  the  glib 
explanation  that  comes  to  the  human 
mind  when  confronted  with  some- 
thing like  migratory  flights;  but  it 
takes  only  a few  more  moments  of 
reflective  thought  to  decide  that  “in- 
stinct” is  no  explanation  at  all,  and 
is  only  a word  invented  by  humans 
to  cover  something  that  is  utterly  be- 
yond their  human  understanding. 

In  the  world  of  nature  there  are 
so  many  examples  of  instinctive  be- 
havior that  we  accept  them  as  com- 
monplace, and  never  recognize  them 
for  the  outright  miracles  that  they 
are.  For  instance,  who  or  what  ever 
taught  a young  doe  rabbit  to  pluck 
fur  from  its  breast  to  make  a bed 
for  its  soon-to-be-born  young?  How 
do  birds  know,  without  being  taught 
or  shown,  the  right  way  to  build  a 
nest,  including  those  hanging  affairs 
of  the  orioles?  What  master  engineer 

Photo  top  right  by  Karl  Maslowski,  lower 
right  by  Hal  H.  Harrison. 
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ever  taught  beavers  how  to  build 
dams?  How  can  so  stupid  an  insect 
as  a Monarch  butterfly  migrate  from 
the  south  to  as  far  up  as  Maine  and 
then  return  south  again  before  cold 
weather  starts?  What  tells  birds  and 
animals  to  avoid  poisonous  plants 
and  injurious  foods? 

Sure,  the  answer  is  instinct  in  every 
case;  but  that  is  worse  than  no  answer 
at  all.  It  explains  nothing,  although 
it  puts  a human  tag  on  something  in- 
explicable. 

Somewhere  in  the  development  of 
the  human  race,  we  acquire  reason- 
ing power— the  ability  to  think  things 
out.  When  confronted  with  a situa- 
tion or  problem,  we  can  apply  intel- 
ligence and  ijeach  a solution  through 
our  ability  to  reason.  Very  few  ani- 
mals besides  man  have  any  reasoning 
power  and  react  instinctively  to 
everything  in  their  lives.  For  exam- 
ple, if  a human  being  starts  walking 
due  north,  he  can  reason  that  to  re- 
turn to  his  starting  point  he  must 
walk  back  in  a due  south  direction. 
But  an  eel,  hatched  from  an  egg  laid 
by  its  parent  in  the  Sargasso  Sea, 
knows  instinctively  the  minute  it 
is  born  the  direction  it  must  take 
without  a guide  to  reach  the  stream 
here  in  Pennsylvania  from  which  its 
now-dead  parent  came.  The  parent 
eels  die  after  spawning  and  the  tiny 
young  must  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
across  the  ocean,  up  bays  and  rivets 
to  the  smaller  streams,  alone,  accom- 
panied only  by  instinct. 

A human  child,  similarly  equipped 
with  instinct,  could  be  born  of  a 
New  York  mother  in  Chicago  and 
unerringly  start  out  walking  across 
country  to  return  to  its  native  New 
York  without  a guide,  without  previ- 
ous knowledge  of  the  road,  with- 
out instruction  of  any  sort. 

Let’s  return  to  that  doe  rabbit  for 
a moment.  When  she  is  about  to  bear 
her  young,  she  builds  a comfortable 
nest  and  extracts  some  of  the  soft, 
downy  fur  from  her  body  to  line  it 
for  the  comfort  of  her  offspring.  She 


has  had  no  previous  experience  of 
birth.  No  older,  wiser  doe  ever  told 
her  to  construct  a nest  for  the  young 
that  are  to  come.  She  never  read  any 
advice  about  maternity.  But  some- 
thing within  her  tells  her  to  get  ready 
for  the  event.  She  doesn’t  have  reas- 
oning power  enough  to  decide  that 
the  nest  should  be  built  in  a high 
place,  so  we  sometimes  come  across 
examples  of  both  the  success  and  the 
failure  of  instinct— down-lined  nests 
with  dead  young,  drowned  out  by 
spring  rains.  Instinct  failed  to  teli 
the  mothers  that  low  places  are  dan- 
gerous sites  for  even  the  most  com- 
fortable nests  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
they  possessed  no  reasoning  powers  to 
figure  that  out  for  themselves. 

The  construction  of  a bird  nest  is 
just  as  great  a marvel.  No  one  ever 
taught  a bird  that  it  could  take  twigs, 
bits  of  string  or  grass,  dabs  of  mud 
or  any  buildings  materials  handy  and 
construct  a nest.  Although  it  also  was 
born  in  a nest,  it  never  saw  a nest 
built  and  had  no  acquired  knowledge 
of  how  it  was  done.  Furthermore, 
each  kind  of  bird  builds  a distinctive 
nest  which  is  quite  often  entirely  un- 
like that  of  other  species.  Why? 
How?  No  one  knows,  but  we  see  it 
so  often  that  this  miraculous  thin^ 
is  commonplace  to  us  and  we  seldom 
wonder  about  it.  How  would  you  go 
about  building  a house  if  you  had 
never  seen  one  constructed,  had  no 
idea  of  where  the  materials  came 
from  or  how  they  were  put  together? 
You  woidd  do  better  than  the  bird 
because  you  could  apply  reasoning 
power  to  the  problem— but  the  bird 
just  goes  ahead  and  constructs  its 
nest. 

For  that  matter,  would  you  think 
of  building  a dam  to  help  keep  you 
alive  if  you  had  never  seen  a dam 
built,  never  knew  there  were  such 
things  as  dams  and  no  one  told  you 
anything  about  them?  Beavers  do 
something  of  the  sort.  They  apply  so 
much  apparent  intelligence  to  their 
engineering  that  I would  like  to  think 
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A beaver  dam  is  a remarkable  structure,  and  all  the  more  so  when  we  consider  that 
it  is  purely  the  product  of  instinct.  A beaver  raised  in  captivity  from  birth  knows  as 
much  about  dams  as  his  wild  brothers. 


they  have  reasoning  power,  but  they 
don’t.  Instinct  guides  them,  too, 
which  makes  their  accomplishments 
all  the  more  remarkable.  Dams  aren’t 
absolutely  essential  to  beavers,  but 
they  help  by  flooding  flat  areas,  mak- 
ing it  easy  to  transport  cut  trees 
(from  which  they  eat  the  bark)  to 
their  homes  and  the  dams  provide 
water  deep  enough  for  their  houses. 
So  the  beavers  build  dams.  They  also 
construct  what  amounts  to  canals  for 
floating  their  aspen  and  other  food 
woods  to  their  houses. 

Raise  a beaver  from  birth  in  cap- 
tivity, then  turn  it  loose  and  instinct 
will  guide  it.  It  never  saw  a dam, 
never  heard  of  one,  but  it  will  start 
building  if  necessary.  It  will  pick  out 
the  best  spot  for  a dam,  just  like  am 


engineer,  taking  advantage  of  any 
natural  aids.  It  will  cut  and  drag 
sticks  to  the  dam  site.  It  will  trans- 
port mud  to  act  as  a binder  and  it 
will  put  sticks  and  mud  together  to 
form  a rickety-looking  dam  that  is 
anything  but  rickety.  Tear  out  part 
of  the  dam  and  the  beaver  will  re- 
pair it  at  once. 

Or  take  the  Monarch  butterfly 
mentioned  earlier.  You  know  this  but- 
terfly, although  possibly  not  by  name, 
which  is  Mr.  Anosia  Plexippus.  It  is 
the  rather  large  reddish-brown  but- 
terfly with  dark  veins  in  its  wings, 
seen  most  frequently  in  fall  in  large 
numbers.  Its  caterpillar  lives  on  the 
milkweed  plant.  There’s  nothing 
especially  remarkable  about  this  but- 
terfly except  one  thing— in  the  spring 
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Photo  by  Hal  H.  Harrison. 

No  one  ever  taught  a bird  that  it  could 
build  a nest  out  of  twigs,  grass  or  mud, 
yet  an  inexperienced  songster  can  make  a 
perfect  job  the  first  try. 


it  starts  north  from  the  deep  south 
going  as  far  as  lower  Canada,  and, 
then,  in  the  fall,  the  hordes  congre- 
gate and  migrate  south  again. 

Perhaps  you  don’t  see  anything  re- 
markable in  that,  but  consider  this: 
Mr.  Plexippus  has  the  typical  mind 
of  an  insect.  He  is  dumb.  He  can’t 
think.  He  can’t  remember.  He  can’t 
possibly  travel  1500  miles  north  and 
recall  the  route  back— but  he  does  it! 
Fragile  as  a piece  of  tissue  paper,  he 
can  nevertheless  buffet  winds  and 
storms  and  survive  a 3000-mile  round 
trip  that  would  appall  a human  be 
ing,  and  he  does  it  entirely  without 
a compass  or  road  maps.  Now,  you 
figure  it  out?  How  does  he  do  it?  I 
don’t  know,  and  neither  does  anyone 
else.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  Mr. 
Plexippus  recalls  his  route  north  and 
retraces  it  in  the  fall  because  he  is 
utterly  incapable  of  such  intelligent 
reasoning.  I have  watched  these  but- 
terflies gather  on  the  Maine  sea  coast 
in  late  September  for  their  mass  flight 
south  and  knew  that  I might  see  the 
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same  ones  that  winter  in  Alabama 
or  Georgia— but  I don’t  know  how 
they  do  it,  except  to  say  “instinct” 
and  thus  reveal  my  human  ignorance 
covered  by  that  all-inclusive  term.  I 
know  that  he  has  no  room  in  his  min- 
ute brain  to  record  each  creek,  river, 
mountain  and  other  landmark  as  he 
passes  them,  and  thus  can  return  by 
the  same  route,  but  somehow  he  ac- 
complishes this  miracle. 

I hate  to  place  migratory  birds  in 
this  discussion  because  their  fall  and 
spring  wanderings  are  so  well  known 
that  most  persons  seldom  even  note 
it  unless  they  see  an  unusually  large 
flock  of  ducks  or  geese  hurtling  across 
the  skies.  Nevertheless,  this  is  an  ever- 
recurrent  miracle  if  you  ever  stop  to 
consider  it  as  such. 

We  have  proof  from  our  domestic 
homing  pigeons  that  birds  do  not 
have  to  follow  a route  over  which 
they  have  travelled  before.  Homing 
pigeons  are  carried  some  hundreds  of 
miles  from  their  roosts,  often  in 
closed  cars  and  unable  to  see  the  ter- 
rain. They  are  released,  they  fly  into 
the  air,  circle  briefly  and  then  take 
off  in  the  direction  of  home.  How  do 
you  explain  that?  Science  has  devised 
no  logical  answer,  although  there 
have  been  many  guesses. 

The  migratory  birds  are  as  much  a 
puzzle.  What  tells  them  that  it  is 
time  to  move  north  in  the  spring? 
They  come  from  South  America, 
Central  America,  Mexico  and  our 
own  south,  travelling  as  though  on  a 
time  schedule  although  they  have  no 
calendars.  Then,  in  autumn,  they 
start  the  return  journey  from  the 
north,  and  many  of  them  leave  be- 
fore actual  cold  weather  arrives,  so 
we  cannot  say  they  were  driven 
south.  Furthermore,  many  of  the 
weaker  species  migrate  at  night  when 
it  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the 
contour  of  the  land. 

The  only  things  about  which  we 
are  certain  in  migratory  birds  are 
almost  negative  knowledge.  We  know 
they  can  point  themselves  north  or 


south  and  follow  an  undeviating 
course.  We  know  that  only  a few 
things  can  throw  them  off  that 
course,  and  most  of  them  are  man- 
made such  as  brilliantly-lighted  cities 
which  will  confuse  birds  caught  mi- 
grating in  fog,  sleet  or  heavy  rain. 
We  know  that  every  flock  contains 
birds  that  have  been  over  the  route 
before,  but  we  don’t  believe  these 
act  as  guides.  We  think  that  they  are 
incapable  of  remembering  a route,  be- 
cause memory  of  that  sort  is  a human 
trait  and  not  an  animal  one.  We 
believe  that  a bird  which  had  never 
been  over  the  course  before  could 
find  its  way  north  and  back  again 
unaided  and  without  company,  but 
we  don’t  know  how  or  why. 

‘Have  you  ever  watched  a caterpil- 
lar building  a cocoon  around  itself 
in  the  fall?  If  you  have,  you  have 
witnessed  one  of  the  miracles  about 
which  we  speak.  It  is  building  for 
itself  a shroud  in  which  to  spend 
winter  and  in  which  to  pass  the  time 
until  it  emerges  in  the  spring  as  a 
moth.  Moth  is  used  intentionally  be- 
cause caterpillars  which  produce 
moths  usually  build  a cocoon,  those 
which  produce  butterflies  seldom  do. 

The  cocoon  is  both  silken  and 
tough.  It  is  constructed  of  a gummy 
substance  exuded  from  the  caterpillar 
and  of  fibres  from  its  fuzzy  > back. 
The  naked  and  numb  pupa  within 
the  cocoon  bears  little  resemblance  to 
the  moth  which  will  emerge  in  -the 
spring.  Now,  what  do  you  suppose 
led  an  ordinary  caterpillar  to  build 
such  an  extraordinary  house  in  which 
to  live  over  winter  until  it  became  a 
moth  in  the  spring?  Instinct,  of 
course,  but  just  what  does  that  mean? 
Surely  the  caterpillar  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  what  it  was  going  to  become. 
It  followed  the  blind  dictates  of  in- 
stinct and  simply  built  itself  a cover- 
ing. 

A still  more  remarkable  example 
of  instinct  passing  all  human  under- 
standing takes  place-  under  water,  un- 
observed except  by  a few  grubbing 
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trout  fishermen  who  like  to  study 
stream  insect  lite  and  biologists 
equally  interested  in  such  insects. 
The  adult  caddis  fly  lays  its  eggs  in 
the  water,  they  hatch  on  the  bottom 
and  the  young  larvae  begin  life  there 
First  thing  they  do  is  to  build  a 
home  for  themselves.  They  take  tiny 
bits  of  sand,  small  particles  of  wood 
and  an  excrescence  from  their  own 
bodies  and  make  a sort  of  concrete 
shell  around  their  bodies.  It  is  a 
home  and  a refuge.  If  a human  child 
were  similarly  equipped,  it  would  be 
at  least  able  to  construct  a cabin  for 
itself  a few  minutes  after  it  was  born, 
without  benefit  of  instruction  or  ad- 
vice, and  without  ever  having  seen 
such  a thing  before.  A caddis  larva 
looks  a lot  like  an  inch-worm,  and 
Lord  knows  it  doesn’t  have  any  great 
intelligence.  Yet,  it  can  do  something 
beyond  our  human  ken  and  we  dis- 
miss it  casually  as  a follower  of  “in 
stinct.”  Sometimes  I’m  inclined  to 
feel  that  instinct,  despite  its  limita- 
tions, is  greater  than  reasoning  power. 
We  humans  can  observe  the  caddis 
fly’s  instinctive  reaction  to  its  environ- 
ment, we  can  speculate  about  it,  we 
can  write  treatises  concerning  it;  but 
we  cannot  duplicate  it,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  our  experience  like  it,  and  we 
can’t  understand  it. 

There  are  innumerable  examples 
in  the  woods  and  fields  about  us  of 
“instinct.”  Of  all  the  mammals,  only 
man  and  some  of  the  rodents  gen- 
erally put  aside  food  for  winter  or 
times  of  scarcity.  Men  do  it  because 
they  know  that  there  are  no  crops  in 
winter,  that  there  are  times  when  it 
is  impossible  to  gather  food  and  they 
must  depend  upon  stores  laid  by 
when  there  was  plenty.  Rodents  do 
it  because  of  instinct.  Men  know  that 
there  are  such  things  as  winter  sea- 
sons. They  have  seen  them,  they  have 
been  told  about  them,  or  they  have 
read  about  them.  The  young  squirrel, 
born  in  spring,  which  gathers  nuts 
and  stores  them  away  for  winter  has 
never  seen  a winter.  No  other  squir- 


rel has  ever  told  it  about  winter 
from  its  own  experience,  and  I don’t 
believe  squirrels  have  libraries,  maga- 
zines, newspapers  or  other  sources  of 
information.  How,  then,  does  it 
realize  it  must  store  food  in  time  of 
plenty?  I don’t  know.  Do  you? 

How  is  the  wild  bee  able  to  zigzag 
across  country  gathering  honey,  and 
then  back  to  the  home  hive  in  so 
straight  a course  that  humans  use  it 
as  a synonym  for  a direct  route— as 
in  “he  went  straight  north  in  a bee- 
line?” 

How  can  a fox,  a dog,  horse,  or  cat 
find  their  way  home  over  incredible 
distances?  The  answer  is  not  by  sight, 
sound  and  smell.  These  things  may 
enter  into  their  exact  sense  of  direc- 
tion, but  they  do  not  account  for  it 
by  any  means.  Give  a horse  a free 
rein  and  it  will  find  its  way  home, 
no  matter  how  strange  the  country, 
as  more  than  one  partly-stupefied 
driver  has  learned  to  his  pleasure. 
And  did  you  ever  try  to  lose  a cat? 

Man  must  have  possessed  as  many 
instincts  as  animals  at  one  time.  Some 
few  remain.  We  have  an  instinctive 
dread  of  falling,  which  carries  over 
into  our  dreams,  and  undoubtedly 
goes  back  to  an  arboreal  and  cliff- 
dwelling existence.  Many  of  us  pos- 
sess an  instinctive  dread  of  serpents 
and  serpent-like  forms  of  life,  which 
is  not  surprising  considering  how 
such  life  forms  must  once  have  af- 
fected the  struggling  human  race.  We 
instinctively  hate  to  separate  when 
walking  with  others  and  pass  around 
a rock,  a tree  or  other  obstacle.  This 
must  date  back  to  a time  in  our 
human  past  when  the  straggler,  the 
one  who  went  on  one  side  of  a big 
rock  while  the  others  took  the  other 
side,  often  died  as  a result  of  his 
carelessness.  We  say  “bread  and  but- 
ter” today  when  a telephone  pole  or 
a fire  plug  comes  between  two  of  us 
to  avert  the  charm— but  there  was  a 
time  in  our  history  when  people  stuck 
closely  together  for  safety’s  sake. 

We  instinctively  open  our  mouths 
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and  half  close  our  eyes  when  we  listen 
intently.  This  eliminates  the  sound  of 
breathing  through  the  nostrils  and 
shuts  out  disturbing  visual  evidence 
evidence  when  listening,  but  1 doubt 
whether  anyone  ever  realizes  why  he 
does  these  things  at  the  moment.  In 
moments  of  danger,  too  many  of  us 
react  instinctively  without  applying 
intelligence  and  reasoning.  In  case  of 
a theatre  fire,  we  try  to  get  out  by 
the  same  entrances  through  which  we 
came.  That’s  instinct  working— we 


got  in  by  this  way,  therefore,  safety 
lies  that  way. 

Nevertheless,  despite  its  shortcom- 
ings in  our  lives  and  in  animal  lives, 
instinct  is  the  ruling  force  of  most 
animal  life  on  this  globe,  and  it  is 
absolutely  inexplicable  to  the  human 
mind.  The  best  that  we  can  do  as 
human  beings  is  to  observe  instinct  in 
action,  to  study  it,  and  to  file  it 
away  among  the  things  that  are  be- 
yond our  understanding. 

...  The  End. 


ONTARIO’S  DEER  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS  SIMILAR  TO 

PENNSYLVANIA’S 

In  the  November-December,  1952,  issue  of  their  magazine 
SYLVA,  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  of  Ontario  pub- 
lished a deer  management  article  by  C.  O.  Bartlett.  The  follow- 
ing is  extracted  from  that  article: 

“The  object  of  most  deer  management  programmes  is  to  main- 
tain a deer  population  in  balance  with  the  natural  food  supply, 
such  a population  to  provide  annually  a surplus  of  animals  for 
hunting  and  recreational  use.  In  areas  where  there  are  not 
enough  deer  for  the  available  food  supply,  and  deer  do  not 
compete  seriously  with  other  land  use,  the  programme  may 
mean  building  up  the  present  deer  population.  Conversely,  in 
areas  where  there  are  too  many  deer  for  the  natural  food  supply 
and  deer  compete  seriously  with  other  land  use,  such  a pro- 
gramme will  mean  reducing  the  deer  herd  and  maintaining  it  at 
a level  in  balance  with  the  available  food  supply  and  compatible 
with  existing  land  use.’’ 

Answering  the  question— how  do  we  know  there  are  too  many 
deer?— author  Bartlett  writes,  “.  . . Let  us  examine  the  criteria 
of  a well-managed  deer  herd  in  other  agricultural  areas  similar 
to  ours.  The  criteria  are: 

“1.  Good  forest  regeneration  in  our  woodlots,  sufficient  to 
supply  natural  browse  for  deer  and  to  guarantee  forest  repro- 
duction. 

2.  Little  or  no  deer  depredations  on  farmers’  crops. 

3.  Deer  accidents  on  the  highway  are  kept  at  a minimum. 

4.  Little  or  no  illegal  killing  of  deer. 

5.  No  winter  starvation  of  deer. 

6.  An  annual  surplus  of  deer  removed  by  legal  hunting  in 
an  open  season.’’ 

Mr.  Bartlett’s  treatise  ends  with  this  paragraph:  “Let  us  not 
kill  our  deer  by  ‘bambiness.’  Some  serious  thinking  is  required 
on  the  part  of  landowners,  sportsmen  and  the  public  in  general 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  deer  herd  at  a level  compatible  with 
existing  land  use,  in  balance  with  the  available  food  supply  and 
still  provide  a harvestable  surplus  for  hunting  and  recreational 
use.” 
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Pennsylvania  *5 arm  Pewspaper 
% {Jins  Rational  Pecoyn  ilion 


The  Farm  Bureau  Mirror,  monthly 
farm  newspaper  published  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Coopera- 
tive Association,  Harrisburg,  was 
called  best  in  the  nation  last  January. 

First  honors  were  awarded  the 
Pennsylvania  farm  publication  for 
the  second  time  in  three  years  in  the 
annual  Information  Fair  sponsored 
by  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  meeting  in  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Judging  in  the  national  competi- 
tion was  based  on  the  value  of  the 
paper’s  contents  to  farmers;  excel- 
lence in  design  and  makeup;  graphic 
merit,  and  editorial  polish. 

Paul  D.  Sanders,  editor  of  the 


Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  Va., 
chief  judge,  cited  the  Mirror’s  “ex- 
cellent makeup  and  splendid  cover- 
age of  the  news,’’  and  commented  on 
its  “unusually  good”  reader  interest. 

The  Mirror  covers  Pennsylvania 
farm  news  with  the  aid  of  a state-wide 
network  of  correspondents  and  its 
paid  circulation  on  the  day  of  the 
award  was  69,132.  Its  editorial  and 
business  offices  are  at  3609  Derry 
street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Mechanical 
production  is  by  the  Gazette  Job 
Shop,  York,  Pa. 

The  Mid-South  Cotton  News, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  runner-up  in 
the  1953  national  awards.  The  Mir- 
ror had  previously  placed  first  in 
1951. 


TENTATIVE  HUNTING  SEASONS  SET  BY 
COMMISSION 

At  the  January  8th  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  in  Harrisburg,  tentative  dates  of  the  1953 
game  seasons  were  set  as  follows: 

Bow  and  arrow  deer  season  October  12-24 

Small  game  November  2-28 

Bear  November  16-21 

Andered  Deer  November  30-December  12 

Season  dates  and  bag  limits  will  be  definitely  set  at  the 
July  meeting  of  the  Commission  as  in  previous  years. 
Population  and  food  condition  studies  will  be  made  before 
any  decision  on  an  antlerless  deer  season  will  be  made. 
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WATERFOWL  HUNTING  SEASON  SUMMARIZED 


Weather  conditions  conspired  to 
make  the  movements  of  wild  ducks 
and  geese  gradual  and  spotty  during 
the  1952  waterfowl  season,  according 
to  a season  summary  by  Albert  M. 
Day,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior’s  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. 

“Not  at  all  spectacular,”  are  the 
words  Director  Day  used  to  describe 
the  fall  migrations.  “Weather,  rather 
than  any  dearth  of  birds,”  he  said, 
“was  responsible.” 

The  early  part  of  the  migration 
period,  the  Director  recalled,  was 
characterized  by  warm,  sunny  days 
and  below-normal  rainfall.  In  gen- 
eral, this  period  lacked  the  push  that 
cold,  blustery  weather  sometimes 
gives  to  fall  flights.  Mass  movements, 
thus,  were  rare  and  concentrations  on 
the  wintering  grounds  built  up  from 
the  filtering  in  of  small  flights.  As  a 
result,  some  northern  sections  of  the 
country  saw  fewer  birds  than  usual. 
Many  of  the  wintering  grounds,  on 
the  other  hand,  reported  increased 
numbers  of  both  ducks  and  geese. 

Reports  gathered  from  all  sections 
of  the  country,  the  Director  said,  in- 
dictated  that  the  migrations  got  under 
way  in  late  August  and  early  Sep- 
tember. Sizeable  early  flights,  particu- 
larly of  pintail  ducks,  were  observed. 
Some  of  the  waterfowl  moved  into 
Louisiana  during  this  early  period, 
while  others  concentrated  in  Califor- 
nia in  sufficient  numbers  to  create  a 
serious  crop-depredation  problem. 

Following  these  early  flights,  the 
Director  pointed  out,  there  came  a 
quiet  period  when  hunters  began  to 
wonder  about  the  whereabouts  of  all 
the  birds.  Flights  dribbled  through  a 
number  of  States,  particularly  those 
in  the  north  central  sector.  Reports 
from  the  north  told  of  large  numbers 
of  birds  still  present  in  Canada  in 
November.  Then,  just  before  Thanks- 


giving Day,  winter  set  in  with  bliz- 
zards and  freezing  temperatures, 
bringing  about  the  largest  mass 
movements  of  the  season.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  movements  came  too 
late  for  many  hunters  in  the  northern 
tier  of  States. 

Reviewing  impressions  gained  from 
field  reports,  the  Director  described 
conditions  according  to  flyways.  In 
the  Atlantic  Flyway,  he  recalled, 
there  appeared  to  be  an  increase  over 
last  season  of  both  ducks  and  geese. 
In  the  northern  portion,  however, 
there  may  have  been  fewer  black 
ducks  available  to  hunters. 

Rabbit  Trapping  and  Transfer 
Program  Helps  All 

Game  protectors,  paid  trappers  and 
cooperating  sportsmen  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  Game  Commission’s 
winter  program  of  box-trapping  rab- 
bits in  Pennsylvania.  The  live-trap- 
ping is  done  in  towns,  parks,  tree 
nurseries— any  place  where  bunnies 
damage  gardens  and  trees  and  so  are 
unwanted. 

Cottontails  come  readily  to  trap  in 
winter  when  food  is  scare  or  snow- 
covered.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
trap  them  in  spring  and  summer, 
when  choice  foods  are  available  in 
the  open.  The  winter  trapping  of 
brood  stock  naturally  reduces  poten- 
tial rabbit  trouble  for  gardeners  and 
others  in  the  warm  months  to  follow. 

Home-grown  rabbits  are  considered 
the  finest  for  repopulation  purposes. 
Box-trapped  rabbits  are  released,  un- 
harmed, in  open  hunting  territory 
where  they  and  their  offspring  best 
serve  the  useful  purpose  of  supplying 
gunners  with  sport. 

A winter  catch  of  35-  or  40,000  bun- 
nies was  considered  good  until  recent 
years.  Two  winters  ago  the  take  was 
57,789.  Last  winter,  57,991  cottontails 
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were  box-trapped  and  released.  Game 
protectors,  their  deputies  and  other 
trappers  in  the  program  are  out  this 
winter  to  establish  yet  another  rec- 
ord. This  will  be  difficult  to  do,  how- 
ever. The  program  did  not  begin  in 
December,  the  usual  starting  time, 
because  of  the  Christmas  week  exten- 
sion of  the  small  game  season. 

Figures  Released  On  1952 
Small  Game  Harvest 

As  usual,  Pennsylvania’s  harvest  of 
small  game  in  1952  varied  by  species 
from  that  of  other  recent  years.  Some 
species  were  up,  others  down.  The 
delayed  November  opening  and  loss 
of  hunting  time  allowed  many  nim- 
rods  less  small  game  hunting.  A nat- 
tural  result  of  this  was  a smaller 
overall  game  kill  than  would  have 
been  had  it  been  possible  to  open 
the  season  as  planned.  Generally, 
however,  last  year’s  “little  game”  take 
can  be  considered  good,  all  things 
considered.  The  following  figures  on 
the  1952  Pennsylvania  small  game 
harvest  represent  the  compiled  esti- 
mates submitted  by  all  state  game 
protectors. 

The  cottontail  rabbit  take  was  a 
little  less  than  in  1951  — 1,227,383  as 
against  1,258,246.  On  the  encourag- 
ing side,  the  snowshoe  rabbit  (vary- 
ing hare)  kill  was  more  than  double 
that  of  either  of  the  two  previous  sea- 
sons, being  3222.  Squirrel  hunters 
had  the  best  season  in  years.  They 
bagged,  in  the  combined  species,  666, 
672  bushy  tails,  an  increase  of  125,514 
over  the  ’51  season.  Those  who 
hunted  and  trapped  raccoons  also 
had  a field  day.  They  took  106,995 
ringtails,  7582  more  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  Woodchuck  hunters 
upped  their  bag  of  1951  by  nearly 
23,000.  The  estimated  kill  of  ground- 
hogs last  year  is  281,194. 

Bearing  out  last  summer  predic- 
tions, there  was  an  increase  in  the 
harvest  of  most  birds.  The  male  ring- 
neck  kill  was  395,332,  or  better  by 


over  9700  birds  than  the  previous 
year.  The  ruffed  grouse  bag,  at  67,375, 
was  a one-year  increase  of  over  22,- 
000  birds,  almost  50%.  Wild  turkeys 
taken  in  the  1952  season  totaled  9227, 
or  265  more  than  in  ’51.  Woodcocks 
dropped  over  1800  birds  from  the 
preceding  season,  numbering  12,520. 
The  1952  dove  figure  stands  at  15,- 
274,  nearly  double  that  of  1951. 
Though  quail  were  reported  staging 
a comeback  in  a few  areas,  the  1952 
bobwhite  bag  of  6978  is  385  less  than 
that  of  1951. 

The  total  number  of  wild  ducks 
and  geese  killed  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  on  bordering  waters  last 
season  was  placed  at  57,431.  This  is 
an  increase  of  about  900  over  the 
waterfowl  season  of  ’51.  The  com- 
bined take  of  rails,  gallinules  and 
coots  was  5299,  a drop  from  1951  of 
some  1400  birds. 

As  soon  as  the  final  tabulation  of 
deer  and  bear  kill  tags  is  made  the 
large  game  kill  figures  of  last  year 
will  be  announced. 


STOLEN  RIFLE 
Mr.  Leidy  L.  Smith,  528  Arch 
Street,  Williamsport,  reports  the 
theft  of  a Remington  30-30  rifle, 
serial  number  C-86433.  Any  infor- 
mation concerning  this  weapon 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Smith. 


Winter  Game  Feeding 

In  the  opinion  of  some  qualified 
observers,  persons  who  feed  song 
birds  in  winter  benefit  more  than  do 
the  birds,  and  they  say  hand  feeding 
of  some  wild  game  species  only  serves 
to  domesticate  them.  The  difficulty 

j 

and  ineffectiveness  of  most  deer  feed- 
ing is  now  well  understood.  Never- 
theless, when  natural  food  is  scarce 
or  deep  snow  or  an  ice  crust  prevents 
groundfeeding  wildlife  from  reaching 
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natural  foods,  “hand”  feeding  may  be 
important  if  they  are  to  survive  peril- 
ous winter  periods. 

As  a rule,  farmers  provide  much 
food  for  wildlife,  and  many  sports- 
men cooperate  to  continue  their  sport 
by  feeding  game  in  winter.  The 
Game  Commission  plays  its  extensive 
part  in  the  program  through  the  de- 
velopment of  lands  it  administers  and 
through  the  purchase  of  standing 
grain  as  winter  food  on  private  land. 
The  Commission  also  supplies  grain, 
mostly  corn,  to  persons  wTho  cooper- 
ate in  winter  feeding. 

Wild  turkeys,  particularly,  benefit 
from  provisions  man  supplies  when 
the  going  is  rough.  Yellow  corn  pro- 
vides turkeys,  squirrels  and  other 
wildlife  with  nourishment  and  body 
heat  needed  particularly  during  the 
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cold  months.  The  remarkable  come- 
back of  the  wild  turkey  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  attributed  in  consid- 
erable measure  to  the  winter  feeding 
of  corn  over  the  steadily  expanding 
turkey  range. 

The  Game  Commission  has  built 
many  turkey  feeders  and  placed  them 
in  remote  forested  areas.  These  are 
filled  for  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months.  Knowing  that  game  protec- 
tors cannot  cover  all  the  territory, 
many  interested  sportsmen,  Boy 
Scouts  and  others  are  lending  a hand 
in  providing  wildlife  with  corn  to 
carry  it  through  the  perilous  winter 
period.  When  natural  food  is  not 
available,  such  feeding  often  assures 
that  turkeys  and  other  wild  creatures 
will  go  into  the  productive  period  in 
healthy  condition. 
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Commission  Honors  Member  For 
Outstanding  Service 


At  the  January  Game  Commission 
meeting,  Vice-president  Nicholas  Bid- 
dle presented  a testimonial  plaque  to 
a Commission  member,  Ross  L.  Leff- 
ler,  of  Pittsburgh.  Tendered  on  be- 
half of  the  Commission,  the  token 
recognized  Leffler’s  long,  conscien- 
tious service  as  a member  of  the  body. 
Signed  by  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  attested  by  Executive  Direc- 
tor Thos.  D.  Frye,  the  inscription  on 
the  plaque  reads:  “In  grateful  recog- 
nition of  his  leadership  in  wildlife 


conservation  in  Pennsylvania  and 
throughout  North  America  and  for 
unswerving  devotion  and  personal  L 
sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens  j 
and  our  wildlife,  we,  your  colleagues, 
and  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  hereby  express  t 
our  appreciation  and  sincere  thanks  i 
to  Honorable  Ross  L.  Leffler  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  for  the  out- 
standing services  rendered  as  Member 
and  President  of  the  Commission  for 
more  than  21  years.” 


NOTICE  ON  BOUNTY  RATES 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
(Excerpt  from  Official  Minutes, -Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  Meeting,  January  8,  1953) 

RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS,  After  giving  due  consideration  to  the  present  predator 
population: 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  acting  under  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  it  by  the 
provisions  of  Article  XI,  Section  1101,  of  the  Game  Law,  by  resolution 
adopted  this  8th  day  of  January,  1953,  hereby  directs  that  for  the  period 
beginning  June  1,  1953  and  until  further  notice,  the  bounty  payments 
authorized  for  the  birds  and  animals  enumerated  below,  if  killed  in  a 
wild  state  in  any  county  of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  period  specified 
and  presented  in  the  manner  and  under  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the 
Act  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Gray  Fox— $4.00  for  each  gray  fox. 

2.  Red  Fox— $4.00  for  each  red  fox. 

3.  Weasel— $1.00  for  each  weasel. 

4.  Great-horned  Owl—$ 5.00  for  each  great-horned  owl, 
adult  or  fledgling  killed  during  all  months  excepting 
November  and  December. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  foregoing  resolution  shall 
be  duly  published  in  accordance  with  Section  1102  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Act  aforesaid  in  the  February  and  March  issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
News,  also  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  news  release 
and  other  sources  of  public  information;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVF'D,  That  the  Executive  Director  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  certify  the  foregoing  as  an  act  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

“I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a full,  true  and  correct  copy  of 
the  resolution  establishing  bounties  on  certain  predators  killed  in  a wild 
state  within  the  Commonwealth  from  June  1,  1953  until  further  notice. 
Notice  of  this  action  is  published  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of 
the  law.” 

Thos.  D.  Frye, 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
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Sharptailed  Grouse  To  be 
Stocked  in  Northern 
Counties 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion plans  to  stock  sharptailed  grouse 
in  certain  portions  of  northcentral 
and  northwestern  counties  on  a lim- 
ited, trial  basis.  The  Commission  is 
endeavoring  to  locate  a source,  in  a 
northern  state  or  southern  Canadian 
province,  where  these  birds  may  be 
obtained.  It  is  hoped  the  first  releases 
can  be  made  this  winter. 

The  experiment  will  be  conducted 
on  thousands  of  acres  that  formerly 
were  highly  productive  ruffed  grouse 
areas.  Due  to  fire  and  overbrowsing 
by  deer  these  localities  have  assumed 
a parklike  appearance  where  open 
areas  of  grass  and  bracken  fern  now 
support  native  game  species  in  mea- 
ger quantities.  They  are,  therefore, 
unproductive  from  the  wildlife  man- 
agement viewpoint. 

Unlike  our  native  grouse,  its  sharp- 
tailed cousin  thrives  under  such  con- 
ditions. In  the  belief  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s research  division,  areas  which 
look  most  promising  for  the  sharptail 
are  those  which  at  present  produce 
little  other  game.  Ringnecks,  ruffed 
grouse,  quail,  rabbits,  and  even  deer 
are  scarce  on  most  of  the  proposed 
stocking  sites.  It  is  considered  pos- 
sible that  the  sharptail  would  fill  this 
vacant  niche  and  add  much  to  the 
recreational  possibilities  of  these 
regions. 


Wildlife  Conservatin  Stamps 
Bring  Praise  During  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Week 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.-The  16th 
annual  wildlife  conservation  stamps 
published  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  were  recently  revealed  at 
Federation  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington. 


The  36  stamps  in  the  1953  issue  in- 
clude full-color  illustrations  of  15 
species  of  American  birds,  five  mam- 
mals, five  fishes,  ten  trees  and  wild 
flowers,  the  sulphur  butterfly  and  the 
plumose  sea  anemone.  They  were 
painted  by  three  noted  nature  artists 
—Roger  Tory  Peterson,  who  is  the 
Federation’s  art  director;  Francis  Lee 
Jaques  and  Leslie  Ragan. 

The  issue  includes  a portrait  of  the 
scarce  prairie  chicken,  which  has 
been  selected  to  symbolize  National 
Wildlife  Week  in  1953.  Wildlife 
Week,  sponsored  annually  by  the 
Federation  and  state  affiliates  since 
1938,  will  be  observed  March  15-21. 
Charles  H.  Callison,  the  Federation’s 
conservation  director,  has  described 
the  prairie  chicken  as  typical  of  na- 
tural resources  which  through  neglect 
or  abuse  Americans  have  almost  lost, 
but  which  may  yet  be  saved  or  re- 
stored. 

In  addition  to  the  prairie  chicken, 
the  1953  stamp  subjects  range  from 
the  patriarchal  bison  and  grizzly  bear 
to  the  little  brown  bat,  from  the 
strange  hammerhead  shark  to  the 
friendly  crappie,  and  from  the  Ohio 
buckeye  to  the  delicate  Alaska  flea- 
bane. 

Reproduced  by  a six-color  printing 
process,  the  wildlife  stamps  recentlv 
won  first  prize  for  excellence  in  color 
lithography  in  competition  sponsored 
by  the  Lithographers  National  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  of  New  York. 

More  than  400  species  of  American 
wildlife  have  been  portrayed  by  lead- 
ing artists  in  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  stamps  since  the  series  was 
started  in  1938.  The  stamps  are  the 
means  by  which  the  non-profit  Fed- 
eration not  only  finances  its  own  ac- 
tivities, but  lends  financial  aid  for 
conservation  projects  sponsored  by 
affiliated  state  organizations.  Wildlife 
stamp  receipts  also  are  being  used  to 
support  college  fellowships  and  to 
supply  conservation  teaching  aids  to 
schools. 
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By  Larry  J.  Kopp 


THE  air  of  secrecy  with  which 
trappers  are  frequently  as- 
sociated has  often  amused  people  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  reasons  for  it. 

Actually  it  is  not  the  trapper’s  aim 
to  keep  his  operations  hidden  from 
view  for  fear  that  somebody  will  dis- 
cover his  methods.  The  reason  for 
this  secrecy  is  far  more  serious,  and 
persons  who  show  signs  of  being 
amused  by  the  trapper’s  actions  are 
promptly  waved  aside. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  the  trap 
and  fur  thief  to  avoid.  In  addition, 
trappers  are  well  aware  of  the  dam- 
age which  can  be  done  by  curious 
spectators  even  though  they  may  not 
want  to  interfere  with  the  trapper 
intentionally.  Then,  too,  there  are  al- 
ways those  people  who  get  a big  kick 
out  of  playing  pranks  on  the  unsus- 
pecting trapper. 

The  curious  spectator  is  one  who 
likes  to  monkey  around  your  sets, 
particularly  fox  sets  during  your  ab- 
sence, just  to  see  for  himself  how 
)ou  do  it.  These  people  do  not  neces- 
sarily wish  to  learn  how  to  trap,  but 
merely  want  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

Therefore  they  proceed  to  tramp 
all  around  your  carefully  made  fox 
set.  Inevitably  they  leave  behind  var- 
ious undesirable  odors  such  as 
tobacco  juice,  cigaret  ashes,  and 
others.  As  such  they  unknowingly 
ruin  your  set.  Since  most  of  the  un- 
desirable odors  are  of  a nature  which 
the  trapper  cannot  see,  he  is  literally 
forced  into  a rather  foolish  situation. 
He  may  observe  all  his  regular  pre- 
cautions while  inspecting  the  set,  and 
in  general  spend  his  time  checking  a 
set  which  would  not  catch  a fox  if  a 
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dozen  foxes  came  by  the  set  during 
one  night.  After  several  days  of  such 
foolishness,  the  trapper  is  tempted 
to  set  his  trap  at  some  other  location, 
which  requires  some  additional  and 
wholly  unnecessary  time  and  work. 

d he  prankster  on  the  other  hand 
is  a person  who  purposely  goes  to 
the  trouble  of  leaving  such  undesir- 
able odors  around  your  sets. 

A trapper  friend  of  mine  once 
watched  such  a prankster  in  action. 
He  watched  him  move  around  his  set, 
casting  quick  glances  about  the  sur- 
roundings to  make  sure  that  he  wasn’t 
being  seen.  Apparently  convinced 
that  nobody  was  watching,  he  bent 
down  and  placed  a cigaret  butt  down 
into  the  bait  hole.  Had  it  not  been 
that  the  trapper  saw  this  question- 
able trick  being  performed,  he  would 
no  doubt  have  spent  a lot  of  time 
visiting  his  set  without  catching  a 
fox.  It  might  be  well  to  explain  here 
that  a trapper  does  not  always  go 
directly  to  his  sets  when  visiting  them. 
Instead  he  checks  them  from  a dis- 
tance to  make  sure  that  the  trap  is 
still  set  properly.  As  such  it  is  not 
possible  for  a trapper  to  always  see 
that  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the 
bait  hole  of  his  fox  set. 


The  curious  spectator  and  the 
prankster  therefore  provide  a definite 
reason  for  the  trapper’s  efforts  to 
keep  his  operations  as  secret  as  pos- 
sible. 

More  important  however  is  the 
trapper’s  desire  to  avoid  the  trap  and 
lur  thief.  Frequently  his  actions  lead 
uninformed  people  to  assume  the 
wrong  impression. 

A trapper  may  for  example  make 
an  effort  to  avoid  talking  about  his 
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trapping  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  grape-vine  is  liable  to  inform  the 
wrong  person  about  matters  which 
he  should  not  know.  In  most  cases  the 
trapper  has  no  way  whatever  of  know- 
ing just  who  the  fur  thief  might  be. 
It  could  be  almost  anybody,  and 
through  the  so-called  grape-vine, 
somebody  is  likely  to  find  out  about 
your  set  locations. 

For  the  same  reason  a trapper  is 
likely  to  avoid  anyone  he  happens  to 
see  in  the  vicinity  of  his  sets.  The 
trapper  might  turn  off  his  regular 
trail  to  the  set,  circle,  and  approach 
his  set  from  another  direction. 


PGC  Photo  by  Batcheler. 

Lots  of  careful  preparation  and  years  of 
experience  go  into  the  making  of  a first- 
rate  set,  and  the  trapper  has  no  desire  to 
have  his  efforts  thwarted  by  human  prowlers. 


This  business  of  trap  and  fur  steal- 
ing has  made  such  a lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  trapper  that  his  efforts  to 
avoid  it  are  almost  automatic.  His 
ability  to  move  through  the  woods 
with  as  little  sound,  and  in  as  little 
time  as  possible  without  being  seen 
constitute  an  extremely  important 
part  of  his  success. 
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Before  making  a set,  a trapper  auto- 
matically surveys  the  surrounding 
territory  to  make  sure  that  he  isn’t 
being  observed.  Should  he  happen  to 
notice  an  unknown  person,  he  is 
likely  to  move  on  without  making 
the  set,  and  try  again  later.  This  of 
course  does  not  include  persons  who 
are  known  to  him,  or  whom  he  recog- 
nizes as  trustworthy.  His  attitude  is 
not  to  trust  any  stranger.  It  is  based 
on  the  very  unpleasant  experiences 
of  having  his  traps  stolen,  or  even 
worse,  a valuable  fur  catch  taken. 

In  addition  to  the  precautions  al- 
ready discussed,  a trapper  naturally 
considers  it  important  to  camouflage 
his  sets,  or  hide  them  completely 
from  view. 

In  muskrat  trapping  a trapper 
might  cover  his  traps  with  a thin 
coating  of  mud,  or  water  soaked 
leaves.  Perhaps  one  of  the  main 
reasons  some  trappers  do  not  use 
stakes  or  bait  in  muskrat  trapping 
is  that  both  serve  only  to  show  the 
trap  thief  where  his  traps  are  located. 

Traps  set  under  small  bridges  are 
excellent  sets  for  many  kinds  of  ani- 
mals. Here  the  trapper  sets  his  traps 
well  under  the  bridge  where  anyone 
walking  across  the  bridge  cannot  see 
them. 

Fox  trappers  have  learned  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  set  traps  too  near  a 
road  where  a trapped  fox  could  be 
seen  by  anyone  driving  along  the 
road.  A trapped  fox,  it  appears,  is 
more  inviting  to  the  non-trapping 
sneak  thief  than  most  other  animals. 
Therefore  a trapper  may  set  his  trap 
behind  a clump  of  bushes,  or  some 
other  obstruction  so  that  any  trapped 
animal  cannot  be  seen  from  the  road. 

Sets  made  in  open  fields  along  a 
road  are  made  far  enough  back  in 
the  field  so  that  a trapped  fox  is  not 
readily  noticeable.  To  inspect  such 
sets,  a trapper  frequently  uses  bino- 
culars. Binoculars  are  also  useful  in 
checking  traps  at  locations  where  a 
trappers  frequent  presence  might 
cause  the  curious  to  investigate. 


Recently  I received  a letter  from 
a novice  trapper  who  wants  to  know 
how  to  set  traps  for  muskrats  and 
skunks  so  as  to  avoid  catching  dogs! 

In  the  case  of  muskrats  it  should 
be  remembered  that  traps  must  be 
set  in  the  water,  and  never  on  dry 
land.  It  is  seldom  that  a dog  will  walk 
in  the  water  along  a stream.  The  best 
way  to  set  traps  for  muskrats  is  to 
wear  boots  which  will  allow  you  to 
wade  along  in  the  stream.  In  this  way 
traps  can  be  set  along  the  edge  of  the 
stream  at  places  where  brush  would 
keep  a dog  away.  Along  steep  banks 
or  under  overhanging  stream  banks 
one  will  find  good  muskrat  set  loca- 
tions, and  at  such  places  one  does 
not  normally  catch  a dog. 

For  skunks,  a good  set  can  be  made 
by  building  a small  tunnel  with 
rocks  or  small  logs.  The  thing  to 
remember  is  not  to  make  it  too 
large.  Such  a tunnel  should  not  be 
more  than  six  or  at  the  most,  eight 
inches  high,  and  about  six  inches 
wide.  This  of  course  means  the  open- 
ing of  your  tunnel,  not  the  overall 
size.  Traps  are  than  set  well  inside 
each  entrance  of  the  tunnel  which 
can  be  anywhere  from  eighteen  inches 
to  three  feet  in  length.  Sardines  or 
other  small  bait  are  placed  inside  the 
tunnel.  If  only  one  trap  is  to  be  set, 
merely  close  one  entrance  by  placing 
a rock  so  as  to  completely  close  it. 
Hollow7  logs  are  also  good  skunk  set 
location,  but  remember  that  the 
opening  must  not  be  so  large  that  a 
small  dog  could  enter.  If  the  entrance 
is  only  four  inches  it  is  plenty  big 
enough. 

The  two  important  points  to  re- 
member then,  are:  To  always  set 
muskrat  traps  in  water  a few  inches 
deep  at  places  where  muskrat  tracks 
are  found,  and  at  such  spots  where  a 
dog  would  not  normally  walk.  Skunk 
traps  on  the  other  hand  should  be 
set  well  back  in  tunnel  or  log  en- 
trances which  are  not  large  enough 
for  a dog  to  enter. 

. . . The  End 
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DIANA 
DOINGS 

By  Grace  O.  Beach 

MARCH  is  a magic  month.  On 
first  thought  many  readers  will 
disagree  heartily  and  mentally  pull 
their  coat  collars  a little  closer 
against  the  wind  and  pranks  of  this 
elfish  month.  The  man  in  the  house 
will  grumble— there’s  nothing  magic 
about  wrestling  with  income  tax 
blanks. 

Let’s  lay  aside  our  personal  prej- 
udices and  take  a real  close  look  at 
this  big,  hearty,  blustery  fellow 
March,  the  magician,  plying  his  trade 
to  change  winter  into  spring.  With  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  he  whistles  merrily 
about  his  appointed  task  of  blowing 
winter  back  into  his  icy  palace  to 
sleep  off  his  winter  orgy.  Cheerfully 
he  goes  about  sweeping  up  the  leaves 
and  debris  left  behind  during  win- 
ter’s carnival  of  snow  and  ice.  Huffing 
and  puffing  steadily,  he  sweeps  be- 
fore him  the  dank  dampness,  drying 
up  the  earth. 

At  other  times  his  mood  changes 
and  gently  and  tenderly,  with  soft, 
light  caresses,  he  stirs  and  wakes  the 
sleeping  vegetation,  urging  it  to  come 
forth  and  carpet  the  earth  with  green 
and  gay  colors. 

March  the  trumpeter,  blowing  his 
fan  fare,  the  herald  of  spring,  the 
magician,  awakening  the  earth. 

In  response,  the  buds  on  twigs  and 
branches  swell  and  grow,  grasses  start 
their  upward  push  to  displace  the 
old  brown  of  last  years  growth.  Seeds 
swell  and  strain  to  break  their  seals 
so  they  may  send  their  green  shoots 
upward  to  the  awakening  command. 
Bulblets  send  forth  their  budding 
flowers  to  display  the  first  spring 
colors  from  natures  palette. 


Not  only  do  they  respond,  but  we 
too,  hear  the  call,  and  feel  the  magic 
touch.  Weary  of  snow  and  ice  and 
the  stark  landscape,  we  stir  and  look 
with  nostalgic  longing  to  the  first 
show  of  green,  the  first  spring  flower. 

As  the  crescendo  grows,  the  writer 
and  many  of  her  readers  will  venture 
forth  into  the  woods  and  gardens  on 
a search  for  signs  of  spring.  The  swol- 
len buds  lift  our  spirits  and  we  look 
closer.  Perhaps,  a faint  hope  springs 
up;  there  may  be  some  snowdrops  in 
bloom,  their  lovely  w'hite  bells  tipped 
with  green,  swaying  gently  in  the 
breeze  or  the  charming  little  Lenten 
rose  that  braves  the  weather  for  this 
first  call. 

You  may  even  find  the  first  spring 
color  if  the  winter  aconite  has  un- 
furled her  safron  yellow  petticoats, 
and  the  crocus  holding  up  its  white, 
yellow  and  purple  cups,  the  first 
chalice  of  nature’s  offering  to  an  ever 
bountiful  God. 

There  will  probably  be  some  lovely 
blue  scillas  to  be  picked  for  the  first 
little  bouquet,  bringing  spring  into 
the  house,  where  their  dainty  fresh- 
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ness  and  color  in  contrast  to  the  sur- 
roundings is  sure  to  start  you  on  a 
rampage  of  house  cleaning  and  foster 
a longing  for  a new  spring  hat. 

Daily  you’ll  watch  for  the  early 
spring  tulips  to  open  and  flaunt  their 
brilliant  colors  like  a painter  gone 
wild.  These  will  be  followed  by  a 
succession  of  daffodils,  narcissus, 
phlox,  dog  toothed  violets  and  others. 

You  will  find  yourself  wanting  to 
take  a trip  into  the  country  to  your 
favorite  wooded  spot,  where  you  hope 
to  find  the  Hepatica  and  other  early 
woodland  signs  of  spring.  Your  blood 
will  stir  and  sing  and  you  will  begin 
to  grow  more  restless,  wanting  to  get 
out  and  stir  the  brown  earth,  tend 
the  lawn  and  clean  up  things  a bit. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  your  eye,  the 
man  in  your  house  will  appear  to 
have  the  same  symptoms.  If  he  is  by 
chance  a fisherman,  he  will  be  getting 
out  his  tackle,  and  haunting  the  sport- 
ing goods  counters,  coming  home 
with  new  lures  and  other  gadgets. 

Magic?  What  else  could  bring  every- 
thing, including  us,  out  of  the  winter 
doldrums  and  give  us  all  the  new 
energy  and  hope  we  find  overflotving 
everywhere  about  us. 

With  the  first  full  blasts  of  the 
March  winds  come  the  Robins  from 
their  southern  homes.  They  leave  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  for  their 
northern  breeding  grounds  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  food,  and  where 
severe  cold  and  storms  might  possibly 
cause  their  destruction.  Yet  they  an- 
swer the  call  regularly  arriving  in 
numbers  early  in  the  month.  Their 
red  breasts  make  a brilliant  show 
against  the  winter  brown  of  dried 
grass  and  leaves  and  often  against 
snow.  Their  cheery,  throaty  call  is 
one  of  our  first  beautiful  songs  of 
spring. 

Strangely  enough  these  first  robins 
you  see  are  generally  the  male  birds, 
students  tell  us.  They  are  followed 
several  days  later  by  the  females.  The 
early  arrival  of  the  males  is  explained 
by  the  theory  of  territorial  possession. 


They  have  come  as  an  advance  guard 
to  select  the  breeding  grounds  and 
nesting  area,  protecting  the  chosen 
spot  from  the  other  males.  When  the 
spot  is  selected,  he  sends  forth  his 
song  to  announce  his  presence  and 
invite  the  later  arriving  female  to 
come  and  see  the  home  he  has  chosen. 
This  theory  presents  almost  as  much 
of  a mystery  and  raises  as  many  ques- 
tions, as  does  the  matter  of  migration 
itself. 

Moving  northward  with  the  robin 
are  the  red-winged  blackbird,  the 
crow,  the  Canada  Goose,  and  the  mal- 
lard and  pintail  ducks,  all  early 
migraters.  They  start  the  parade,  and 
about  the  middle  of  March  other 
birds  will  begin  their  slow  and  uni- 
form migratory  movements  toward 
their  summer  nesting  grounds. 
Among  these  will  be  the  black  and 
white  warbler  and  the  cliff  swallows, 
advancing  only  about  twenty  miles 
a ckiy.  This  early  movement  of  birds 
marks  an  almost  endless  procession 
which  often  continues  into  June. 

One  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of 
spring  is  the  return  of  the  birds. 
Where  have  they  been  and  where 
did  they  come  from?  Man  has  been 
asking  these  questions  and  recording 
his  observations  for  nearly  3,000 
years,  but  still  we  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  this  mystical  coming  and 
going  or  the  other  many  questions 
that  pertain  to  migration. 

Aristotle,  the  Naturalist  and  Philo- 
sopher of  Ancient  Greece  was  one  of 
the  first  to  note  in  his  writings  that 
cranes  traveled  from  the  Steppes  of 
Scythia  to  the  marshes  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Nile.  He  also  noted  that 
pelicans,  geese,  swans,  doves  and 
many  other  birds  moved  to  warmer 
regions  to  spend  the  winter,  return- 
ing with  the  spring. 

Pliny,  the  Roman  Naturalist,  in 
the  earliest  years  of  the  Christian  Era, 
repeated  much  that  Aristotle  had 
said  and  added  notes  of  his  own  re- 
garding the  coming  and  going  of  the 
black  birds,  starlings  and  thrushes. 
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There  are  a number  of  references 

to  the  migration  of  birds  in  the  Bible, 
for  Job  asks:  “Doth  the  hawk  fiy  by 
thy  wisdom  and  stretch  her  wings  to- 
ward the  South?”  Jeremiah  wrote: 
“The  stork  in  the  heavens  knoweth 
her  appointed  time;  and  the  turtle 
dove,  the  crane  and  the  swallow,  ob- 
serve the  time  of  their  coming.” 

Today,  students  recognize  the  flight 
of  quail  that  saved  the  Israelites  from 
starvation  in  the  wilderness  was  a 
vast  movement  of  migratory  quail 
from  their  breeding  grounds  to  their 
winter  home  in  Africa.  As  the  quail 
fed  the  Israelites,  so  too,  throughout 
the  ages  the  return  of  migratory  birds 
have  been  an  important  source  of 
food  after  a lean  winter,  as  well  as  a 
herald  of  a change  in  seasons.  In  the 
early  days  of  settlement  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  they  played  a 
big  part.  History  tells  us  the  pioneer 
fur  traders  offered  rewards  to  the 
Indians  and  Eskimos  who  saw  the 
first  goose  of  spring,  and  they  all 
joined  in  a jubilant  welcome  to  their 
return. 

As  the  settlers  grew  more  numerous 
the  returning  flocks  were  hunted  as 
a means  of  food  and  for  their  market 
value,  by  an  ever  increasing  army, 
until  it  became  such  a slaughter  they 
were  threatened  with  extinction.  Pro- 
tective laws  had  to  be  passed  to  save 
their  rapidly  diminishing  numbers. 

Through  the  years,  students  have 
watched  and  gathered  information. 
From  this  arose  several  schools  of 
thought  as  to  the  origin  of  migration. 
One  school  believes  that  birds 
swarmed  over  the  entire  northern 
hemisphere  at  one  time  and  as  the 
ice  age  advanced,  forced  the  birds 
south.  As  the  ice  cap  gradually  re- 
ceded the  birds  endeavored  to  re- 
turn, but  were  driven  south  again 
by  the  approach  of  winter. 

Another  group  hold  to  the  thought 
that  the  home  of  all  birds  were  in 
the  tropics  and  as  they  became  over 
populated  they  moved  about  in  a 
constant  effort  to  find  nesting  grounds 


where  competition  was  not  so  keen. 
Ice  and  winter  forced  them  to  return 
to  their  original  homes  after  the  nest- 
ing season.  Modern  students  lean  to- 
ward the  belief  that  the  quantity  of 
light  and  length  of  day  are  the 
stimulus  of  migration.  Still  another 
theory  to  which  some  students  sub- 
scribe is  that  a natural  behavior  pat- 
tern developed  according  to  the  drift- 
ing of  continental  masses. 

It  is  questionable  that  any  one  of 
these  theories  is  correct,  as  most  any 
student  will  point  out.  In  spite  of 
the  many  studies  and  observations 
through  thousands  of  years,  we  are 
still  far  from  all  the  answers.  How- 
ever during  the  last  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury, bird  students  and  banding 
operations  have  brought  to  light 
many  facts  never  known  before.  The 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice has  slowly  and  painstakingly  as- 
sembled and  coordinated  these  facts 
for  the  first  time,  so  that  today  a 
picture:  evolves  and  we  can  trace  and 
follow  their  movements  fairly  well. 
Nevertheless,  the  knowledge  is  far 
from  complete  and  there  still  remains 
much  to  be  done  before  we  know  the 
full  story.  It  is  a fascinating  study 
and  can  keep  any  person  interested 
in  this  mysterious  subject  enthralled 
for  hours  as  one  interesting  bit  of 
knowledge  follows  another  through 
the  pages  of  book  after  book. 

Whatever  the  mystery  of  migration 
and  spring,  we  accept  it  and  are  glad 
for  it.  We  are  thrilled  to  see  the  snow- 
drop tolling  its  white  bell  in  the 
breeze;  the  crocus  lifting  its  chalice  in 
thanksgiving;  the  tulip  painting  the 
landscape  with  brilliant  color;  the 
sunlight  caught  and  held  in  the 
golden  cup  of  the  daffodil. 

We  welcome  with  joy  the  robin. 
The  call  to  his  mate  is  music  to  our 
ears,  more  beautiful  than  any  pro- 
duced by  humans. 

You  guessed  it.  We  like  that  fellow 
March,  and  his  magic  show  and  ap- 
plaud him  loud  and  long. 

...  The  End. 
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Site  Sow  String, 

By  Thomas  A.  Forbes 


SECOND  only  to  the  bow  in  im- 
portance is  the  bow  string.  The 
diameter  is  limited  to  the  width  of 
the  arrow  nock  and  a good  bow 
string  must  maintain  a constant 
length  under  repeated  stress  and  in 
changing  weather  conditions.  It  is 
subject  to  hard  wear  at  the  arrow 
nocking  point  and  at  the  bow  nocks. 

Since  good  strings  are  expensive, 
replacing  worn  strings  can  become  a 
major  item  of  expense.  Archers 
quickly  learn  that  it  is  economical  to 
make  their  own  bow  strings. 

Of  the  tried  and  available  mate- 
rials; linen  or  flax  sinew,  hemp,  and 
fortisan,  a synthetic  yarn  of  rayon, 
are  used  generally  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bow  strings. 

Hemp  is  the  cheapest  and  least  de- 
sirable of  the  materials  and  is  gen- 
erally found  on  the  lower  priced  line 
of  bows.  Linen  and  Fortisan  each 
have  their  advocates  among  the 
shooting  fraternity.  Both  make  up 
into  excellent  bow  strings.  The  pre- 
vailing weight  of  opinion  favors 
Fortisan  from  which  its  users  claim 
lighter  and  stronger  strings  can  be 
made.  Fortisan  was  developed  during 
the  war  as  parachute  shroud  material. 

The  knack  of  laying  a bow  string 
in  the  professional  manner  is  not 
easily  acquired.  An  explanation  of 
the  technique  can  be  very  confusing 
and  leave  the  novice  completely  frus- 
trated. A far  better  way  to  the  goal 
is  to  watch  a demonstration  by  one 
who  already  has  the  acquired  ability 


and  then  attempt  your  first  bow 
string  under  your  instructor’s  super- 
vision. This  is  particularly  applicable 
if  you  are  going  to  use  Fortisan  be- 
cause the  diameter  of  the  individual 
strands  is  so  small  that  they  can  only 
be  measured  by  a micrometer. 

The  weight  of  the  bow  determines 
the  number  of  individual  strands 
which  are  incorporated  in  the  com- 
pleted bow  string. 

The  manufacturer’s  recommenda- 
tion of  the  number  of  strands  re- 
quired for  bows  of  different  drawing 
weights  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing table: 


Draw  Wt. 
Strands  in  lbs. 

12  20-25 

14  25-BO 

16  30-35 

18  35-40 


Draw  Wt. 

Strands 

in  lbs. 

20 

40-45 

22 

45-50 

24 

50-55 

26 

55-60 

Walter  Perry  in  his  forthcoming 
book  “Bucks  and  Bows,’’  scheduled 
for  early  release  by  The  Stackpole 
Company  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, devotes  a chapter  to  describ- 
ing the  construction  of  a bow  string. 
The  necessary  jig  and  various  steps 
in  the  construction  of  the  string  are 
well  illustrated. 

The  editor  learned  to  shoot  a bow 
before  Fortisan  came  on  the  market. 
When  it  first  appeared  I adopted  the 
“Wait  and  See”  viewpoint  or  “Let 
George  try  it,”  as  the  material  was  ex- 
pensive. (It  still  is.  A good  Fortisan 
string  sells  for  $1.50.)  A second  and 
compelling  reason  for  sticking  to  linen 
as  the  material  from  which  I made 
the  bow  strings  used  in  my  family 
was  that  I never  had  learned  to  lay  a 
string  in  the  professional  manner 
used  by  the  manufacturer  or  by  my 
archer  friends  who  have  acquired  the 
trick  and  have  the  necessary  tools  and 

jigs- 


Several  seasons  have  passed  and 
from  personal  observation  I have  con- 
cluded that  the  linen  bow  string  built 
by  a simple  method  taught  me  by 
the  State’s  leading  target  archer  is 
comparably  equal  to  the  hand  laid 
Fortisan  bow  string.  Since  three 
strings  have  been  enough  to  last  me 
an  entire  season  I see  no  good  reason 
for  changing  either  the  material  or 
the  simple  method  I use  to  build  a 
string. 

The  single  loop  string  is  rapidly 
losing  in  favor  to  the  double  loop. 
The  one  advantage  of  the  single  loop 
string  is  that  it  can  be  used  on  bows 
of  different  lengths.  However  this 
is  outweighed  by  the  difficulty  en- 
countered in  stringing  the  bow. 
Several  trials  may  have  to  be  made 
before  the  correct  fistmele  is  achieved 
and  the  hitch  must  be  loosened  to 
lengthen  or  shorten  the  bow  string 
. for  each  attempt. 

Assuming  that  you  have  purchased 
a bow  recently,  it  may  or  may  not 
have  included  an  extra  bow  string  in 
the  purchase  price.  You  should  al- 
ways have  a spare  in  your  kit  and 
practice  the  habit  of  checking  the 
condition  of  the  string  at  intervals 
during  a shoot.  If  your  arrows  sud- 
denly begin  to  fall  low  on  the  target, 
check  the  height  of  the  fistmele.  It 
may  be  decreasing.  If  it  is,  check  the 
bow  string  closely  and  discard  it  at 
once  if  it  is  showing  signs  of  elonga- 
tion due  to  worn  and  broken  fibres. 
If  the  bow  string  appears  sound  or 
you  are  uncertain  of  its  condition, 
change  bow  strings  and  if  the  trouble 
still  persists  and  your  fistmele  in- 
creases, examine  your  bow  carefully 
for  signs  of  checks  or  cracks.  The  bow 
may  be  letting  down  and  to  continue 
to  shoot  it  will  result  in  a broken 
bow  with  possibilities  of  personal  in- 
juries. Even  a sound  bow  may  break 
as  the  tension  is  suddenly  released 
when  a string  breaks. 

The  first  step  in  making  a double 
loop  linen  string  for  your  bow  is  to 
make  certain  that  the  finished  prod- 


uct will  be  of  the  required  length. 
Select  a place  where  three  finishing 
nails  may  be  driven  in  the  wood  work 
of  your  home  and  permitted  to  re- 
main. Drive  nail  number  one  allow- 
ing it  to  project  about  one  inch  from 
the  wood  work.  Place  one  loop  of 
your  bow  string  over  the  nail  and 
stretch  the  string  to  its  full  length. 
Drive  the  second  nail  in  position  and 
slip  the  remaining  loop  over  the  head 
of  the  nail.  Drive  the  third  nail  one 
foot  from  the  second  nail  so  that  the 
three  nails  form  a straight  line.  Re- 
move the  bow  string;  These  three 
nails  are  now  in  the  correct  position 
and  are  all  the  jig  that  is  required. 

I use  Barbours  number  7 Pure  Flax 
Sinew  for  lock  stitch  machines,  manu- 
factured by  The  Linen  Thread  Com- 
pany Incorporated  of  New  York  for 
bow  string  material.  A four  ounce 
spool  should  sell  for  approximately 
a dollar.  Your  local  shoe  repair  man 
probably  carries  this  material  in 
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stock  or  can  secure  it  for  you.  In  ad- 
dition you  will  need  a lump  of  bees- 
wax about  the  size  of  an  English  wal- 
nut shell  and  a spool  of  number  eight 
cotton  thread.  The  latter  item  can 
generally  be  found  in  the  wife’s  sew- 
ing basket.  I use  four  strands  of 
linen  for  a thirty  pound  bow  and  five 
strands  for  a forty  pound  bow. 

Tie  the  end  of  the  linen  cord  to 
the  number  one  nail.  See  Figure  No. 
27.  Take  a turn  around  number 
three  nail  then  back  and  around 
number  one.  Continue  until  you  have 
the  desired  number  of  strands 
stretched  lightly  between  numbers 
one  and  three  nails.  Take  your  pen- 
knife and  sever  the  linen  thread  at 
the  points  where  it  passes  around 
nails  numbers  one  and  three.  For  a 
forty  pound  bow  you  will  now  have 
five  strands  of  equal  length. 

Measure  seven  inches  in  from  one 


end  of  the  strands  and  mark  with  a 
soft  pencil.  You  will  need  both  hands 
for  the  next  operation.  If  you  have  a 
vise,  clamp  the  bundle  of  strands  in 
the  vise  so  that  the  ends  project  seven 
inches  from  the  jaw.  Wax  these  pro- 
jecting strands  thoroughly. 

Make  a Pig  tail  plat.  Any  feminine 
member  of  the  family  can  show  you 
how  one  is  made  in  a minute.  Briefly 
the  procedure  is  this.  Divide  the  in- 
dividual strands  into  three  groups. 
In  this  case  two,  one  and  two,  Figure 
28a.  Twist  the  strands  in  group  one 
a few  times  so  that  they  form  a single 
cord.  Do  the  same  for  the  strands  in 
group  number  three.  Now  to  plat. 
Hold  number  two  in  place  and  bring 
number  one,  which  is  the  cord  on 
your  left,  up  over  and  lay  it  between 
numbers  two  and  three.  Figure  28b. 

Then  take  the  outside  group  on 
the  right,  number  three  in  this  case 
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bring  it  up  and  over  and  lay  it  be- 
tween numbers  one  and  two.  Main- 
tain a slight  pressure  at  all  times  so 
that  the  completed  work  is  closely 
bound  together.  Repeat  the  perform- 
ance beginning  each  time  at  your  left 
by  picking  up  that  group  and  laying 
it  between  the  two  remaining  groups, 
then  to  your  right  etc. 

The  length  of  the  plat  that  you 
will  need  is  determined  by  measuring 
the  distance  around  the  loop  of  your 
bow  string.  Caution:  Each  bow  string 
has  a small  and  a large  loop.  So  con- 
struct yours  accordingly. 

Remove  the  work  from  the  vise 
I and  bring  the  ends  of  the  plat  to- 
gether. This  will  be  the  size  of  the 
completed  loop.  Hold  the  work  in 
this  position  and  clamp  the  loop  in 
the  vise  leaving  about  one  eighth 
inch  of  the  plat  projecting  from  the 
jaws. 

The  next  step  is  to  tie  in  the  loop. 
Separate  the  main  strands  into  three 
groups  similar  to  the  original  three 
groups  with  which  you  started.  Com- 
bine the  two  number  one  groups  in- 
to a single  cord  of  four  strands.  Com- 
bine groups  two  and  three  and  you 
are  ready  to  plat  your  tie  in.  Make 
this  tie  in  plat  about  one  and  a half 
inches  in  length.  Pull  to  straighten 
and  wax  the  completed  tie  in.  Cut  oil 
the  projecting  ends  of  the  chords  and 
your  first  loop  is  completed. 

Place  this  loop  over  nail  number 
one  in  Figure  No.  27.  Straighten  out 
the  five  main  strands  and  stretch 
them  lightly  around  nail  Number 
two. 

Measure  the  circumference  of  the 
other  loop  of  your  bow  string  which 
you  are  using  as  a pattern  and  mark 
a point  with  a soft  pencil  on  the 
main  stands  between  nails  num- 
bered one  and  two  a distance  from 
nail  number  two  equal  to  half  of 
the  circumference  of  the  loop.  This 
point  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
plat. 

Build  the  second  loop  just  as  you 
did  the  first.  When  you  have  com- 


pleted both  loops,  string  the  bow 
with  your  new  string.  If  you  have 
been  lucky  on  your  first  attempt  the 
fistmele  will  not  be  quite  high 
enough.  Now  unbrace  the  bow  and 
remove  the  lower  loop  from  the  limb. 
Turn  this  loop  several  times  to  twist 
the  main  strands.  Replace  the  loop 
and  brace  the  bow.  Repeat  the  opera- 
tion until  the  fistmele  measures  the 
proper  height  after  an  arrow  has 
been  nocked  and  the  bow  brought  to 
full  draw  several  times. 

Waxing 

Take  the  ball  of  bees  wax  and 
draw  it  up  and  down  the  bow  string 
several  times.  Cut  a piece  of  leather 
two  ir^hes  by  three  inches  from  the 
tongue  of  a discarded  pair  of  shoes. 
Stand  the  bow  upright  with  the 
lower  nock  braced  against  the  instep 
of  one  foot  and  one  hand  grasping 
the  upper  limb  near  the  nock,  with 
the  string  toward  you.  Fold  the 
leather  around  the  string.  Place  the 
ends  together  and  grasp  with  the 
free  hand  which  is  not  holding  the 
bow.  Pull  to  apply  pressure  and  slide 
the  leather  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
entire  length  of  the  bow  string.  The 
friction  generated  will  develop  heat 
which  will  melt  the  bees  wax  and  it 
will  permeate  the  string. 

Serving 

The  final  operation  is  to  provide 
protection  for  the  bow  string  at  the 
section  where  the  arrow  nock  and 
fingers  come  in  contact  with  the 
string.  This  is  called  serving  the 
string.  Nock  an  arrow  and  lay  it 
across  the  arrow  plate  of  the  bow  or 
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on  the  arrow  rest  if  the  bow  is 
equipped  with  one.  To  determine  the 
nocking  point  on  the  string  use  a 
carpenter’s  square  or  a square  of 
cardboard  to  position  the  arrow  so 
that  it  makes  a 90  degree  or  right 
angle  with  the  string.  Mark  the  bow 
string  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the 
arrow  nock. 

Place  your  drawing  fingers  properly 
on  the  bow  string  and  mark  addi- 
tional points  about  one  inch  beyond 
the  space  on  the  bow  string  occupied 
by  your  fingers.  These  latter  points 
mark  the  portion  of  the  bow  string 
which  needs  protection. 

Draw  off  several  feet  of  the  number 
eight  cotton  thread  from  the  spool. 
Wax  and  then  rewind. 

Turn  the  bow  to  a horizontal  posi- 
tion with  the  bow  string  toward  you. 
Fix  the  bow  firmly  or,  if  you  wish, 
clamp  the  handle  in  the  vise  with  the 
string  uppermost. 

Begin  the  serving  at  the  point 
marked  nearest  to  the  upper  nock  of 
the  bow  and  work  toward  the  lower 
bow  nock.  Figure  29  shows  how  the 
thread  is  secured  at  the  beginning  of 
the  process  of  serving.  Make  several 
loops.  Each  one  binds  the  end  por- 
tion of  the  serving  thread  to  the  bow 
string.  Draw  the  loops  firm  and  snug 
one  against  the  other.  Then  clip  off 
the  exposed  end  of  the  serving 
thread.  Continue  the  winding  until 
you  reach  the  upper  arrow  nock  mark. 
Reverse  and  wind  back  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  then  forward  and 
continue  winding  to  the  lower  arrow 
nock  mark.  Transfer  this  mark  to  the 
winding  for  reference  and  wind  for 
an  additional  one-quarter  of  an  inch. 
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Reverse  and  wind  back  to  lower  arrow 
nock  mark;  then  forward  again  and 
continue  until  you  come  to  a point 
on  the  bow  string  about  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  lower  limit  of 
winding  mark. 

The  arrow  nocking  point  has  now 
been  permanently  fixed  and  the  bow 
string  is  protected  against  wear  at  its 
vulnerable  section  by  the  serving 
thread.  See  Figure  30. 

There  remains  only  the  trick  of 
tying  off  the  serving  thread.  Hold  a 
large  loop  at  point  a,  Figure  30  and 
continue  wrapping  but  pass  the  spool 
inside  the  loop  and  wrap  loosely  to- 
ward the  arrow  nocking  point,  tak- 
ing about  eight  turns  around  the  bow 
string.  Lay  the  spool  down  so  that 
the  thread  lays  along  the  top  of  the 
bow  string  as  shown  in  Figure  30. 
Grasp  the  loop  near  point  (a)  and 
continue  winding.  This  will  bind 
the  thread  which  extends  to  the 
spool  to  the  bow  string  and  with 
each  turn  the  turns  back  of  you 
which  were  made  through  the  loop 
will  unwind.  When  you  have  un- 
wound the  final  one  of  these  eight 
temporary  loops,  hold  the  large  loop 
with  a finishing  nail  held  in  the  left 
hand.  Grasp  the  spool  with  the  right 
hand  and  draw  the  serving  thread 
until  the  large  loop  is  drawn  through 
and  out.  Pull  the  finishing  nail  out 
just  as  the  loop  begins  to  bind  the 
nail  against  the  bow  string.  Cut  the 
thread. 

Wax  the  serving  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  bow  string  was  waxed  and 
the  new  bow  string  is  ready  to  use. 

. . . The  End 
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By  Ed  Shearer 


NOW  that  another  big  game 
season  is  history,  one  encounters 
the  usual  tales  of  triumphs  and  woes. 
This  is  both  the  tradition  and  the 
magnet  that  keeps  men  wearing  out 
shoe  leather,  from  the  time  they  can 
walk  until  they  are  too  old  to  stand, 
in  pursuit  of  some  wily  beast.  In  look- 
ing back  over  some  47  years  exper- 
ience one  is  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  pattern  never  changes. 

The  big  change  in  the  hunter’s 
problem  seems  to  lay  in  the  vast 
selection  of  arms,  ammunition  and 
sights  the  modern  nimrod  is  blessed 
with,  in  comparison  with  his  brother 
of  the  black  powder  era. 

The  hunter  of  those  early  days  had 
a relatively  simple  problem.  In  rifles 
the  Kentucky  reigned  supreme  with 
no  rivals.  The  bullet  for  most  shoot- 
ing was  plain  lead  or  maybe  hardened 
lor  some  special  purpose  by  the  addi- 
tion of  another  metal.  In  the  muzzle 
loading  era  the  bullet  was  either 
patched  with  greased  cloth  or  buck- 
skin. If  you  were  in  a large  hurry  it 
was  simply  moistened  with  spittle 
and  shoved  down  the  fouled  bore. 

With  the  advent  of  breech  loading 
arms  and  metallic  ammunition  the 
bullets  were  coated  with  a grease- 
graphite  mixture,  paper  jackets  or 
bear  grease  if  you  were  hard  put. 
There  was  little  chance  for  the  hunter 
to  go  wrong.  If  you  wanted  to  kill 
a small  animal,  you  used  a light 
bullet.  If  you  wanted  to  kill  a large 
animal,  you  used  a heavy  bullet  and 
that  was  that.  The  only  cartridge  in 
common  use  today  that  is  much  the 


same  as  those  early  metallic  cartridges 
is  the  22  caliber  rim  fire  cartridge. 

Smokeless  powder  ushered  in  an- 
other era.  Velocities  were  pushed  up 
from  1200-1 S00  foot  seconds  to  1900- 
2300  foot  seconds.  The  hunters  soon 
learned  that  their  plain  lead  bullets, 
no  matter  how  well  lubricated,  would 
not  perform  at  these  speeds.  They  de- 
posited excessive  lead  fouling  in  the 
bore,  some  times  stripping  the  rifling 
and  accuracy  was  lost.  It  was  several 
years  later  that  John  Barlow  devel- 
oped the  gas  check  that  made  it  pos- 
sible to  drive  lead  bullets  at  these 
velocities. 

So  to  withstand  this  velocity  the 
metal  jacketed  bullet  was  brought 
out  which  was  basically  the  same  as 
we  use  today.  This  bullet  was  simply 
a cupro-nickel  jacket  over  a lead  core. 
These  jackets  were  made  the  same 
way  as  the  brass  cartridge  case.  They 
were  stamped  first,  then  drawn  out 
with  the  base  left  open.  The  lead 
core  was  then  inserted  and  the  base 
closed.  In  the  first  bullets  the  jacket 
covered  the  entire  lead  core,  and  was 
called  a full  metal  jacket.  If  you 
were  an  Englishman  you  called  them 
solids. 

The  original  smokeless  powder  was 
developed  for  military  use.  The  first 
was  the  8 M/M  1888  model  Mauser 
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for  the  German  Army.  Then  came 
the  303  British,  the  7 M/M  Spanish 
Mauser  and  followed  some  later  by 
our  own  30/40  Krag. 

At  this  time  all  bullets  were  of  the 
round  nosed  type.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  these  full  metal  jackets 
or  solids  worked  hne  on  heavy 
African  and  Asiatic  game  but  gave 
poor  results  on  the  thin  skinned 
North  American  game.  An  expanding 
bullet  was  needed  to  increase  killing 
power.  Thus  the  now  familiar  soft 
point  was  designed  by  our  ammuni- 
tion makers.  They  were  very  good 
bullets  on  the  whole  and  still  are  at 
velocities  around  2300  ft.  sec.  Just 
how  good  the  soft  nose  bullet  was  is 
born  out  by  the  number  of  cartridges 
that  are  being  loaded  for  it  today. 
The  170  grain  in  the  30/30,  the  150 
grain  in  the  270  Winchester,  200 
grain  in  the  35  Remington  and  the 
220  grain  in  the  30/06  to  mention  a 
few.  They  have  lost  none  of  their 
effectiveness  when  it  comes  to  putting 
meat  in  the  pot,  when  used  at  their 
proper  velocities. 

The  next  advance  in  bullets  came 
in  1905  when  the  German  Army 


adopted  a 154  grain  sharp  pointed 
bullet  which  they  called  the  Spitzer. 
This  bullet  made  it  possible  to  lift  the 
velocity  to  2800  ft.  sec.  which  was 
very  high  at  that  time.  This  in  turn 
with  the  resulting  flat  trajectory  gave 
a new  conception  of  sure  hitting 
range.  The  following  year  the  U.  S. 
Army  adopted  the  new  form  bullet 
in  the  150  grain  for  the  1903  model 
Springfield  and  that  is  the  30/06  as 
we  know  it  today. 

This  is  the  bullet  that  started  the 
arguments  that  are  still  going  on. 
As  could  be  expected,  hunters  went 
for  them  in  a big  way.  Teddy  Roose- 
velt and  Stewart  Edward  White  in 
Africa  to  Jim  Jones  in  the  Moun- 
tains and  they  had  about  as  many 
different  results.  Sometimes  these 
bullets  would  key  hole  on  impact, 
sometimes  dive  at  an  angle  and  other 
times  bore  right  on  through  with 
results  from  hne  to  bad.  The  man 


PGC  Photo. 

Bruin  is  a tough  critter,  and  it’s  only 
common  sense  to  make  a careful  selection 
of  ammunition  when  gunning  for  him. 
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who  had  one  or  two  good  kills  swore 
by  them.  The  man  who  used  them  on 
a number  of  kills  sw'ore  at  them.  This 
lead  to  a multitude  of  experiments  in 
expanding  bullets  by  our  ammuni- 
tion companies  and  private  bullet 
makers. 

The  first  bullets  of  the  pointed  ex- 
panding type  had  a tip  of  lead  pro- 
truding through  the  jacket.  Several 
bullets  of  this  type  are  still  with  us. 
Their  big  defect  is  their  points  get 
badly  battered  in  the  magazine  due 
to  recoil  unless  recoil  shoulders  are 
especially  fitted  by  a gunsmith. 

Another  thing  that  plagued 
! shooters  was  the  metal  fouling  de- 
posited in  the  bore  of  the  rifle  from 
the  supro-nickel  jackets.  It  accumu- 
lated in  lumps  near  the  muzzle  and 
many  a well  held  shot  ended  up  as  a 
lousy  2 or  a complete  miss  on  both 
target  and  game.  Removing  it  was 
the  devil’s  own  job  and  usually  re- 
quired ammonia  dope  for  a complete 
job.  With  the  chlorate  primers  then 
in  use  their  deposit  of  residue  under 
this  fouling  would  cause  rust  pits  in 
the  rifle  bore  if  not  completely  re- 
moved. 

This  metal  fouling  was  the  subject 
of  much  research  by  the  Army  ord- 
nance board  and  our  ammunition 
makers.  In  the  early  twenties  a solu- 
tion was  found.  The  Ordnance  boys 
called  it  gilding  metal  which  was 
composed  of  90%  copper  and  10% 
zinc.  Western  Cartridge  Company 
patented  theirs  under  the  name  of 
Lubaloy.  True,  some  deposit  in  the 
form  of  a high  copper  wash  is  left 
in  the  bore  but  seems  to  have  no 
effect  on  accuracy. 

From  this  time  bullet  shapes  and 
construction  followed  each  other  fast. 
Remington  came  out  wTith  a finely 
shaped  bronze  point  bullet  in  the  150 
i grain  and  180  grain  weight.  In  con- 
struction it  wras  a hollow  point  bullet 
w'ith  a bronze  wedge  set  in  the  cavity 
to  maintain  the  sharp  point.  I shot 
! this  bullet  for  a few  years  out  of  a 
Springfield  sporter.  It  w'as  a very  ac- 


curate shooting  bullet  but  had  a 
tendency  to  go  to  pieces  at  close 
range.  This  worked  fine  on  side  or 
quartering  shots  but  not  so  good  on 
raking  shots  from  the  rear. 

The  Peters  protected  point  was  an- 
other type.  The  sharp  nose  of  the 
bullet  was  hollow  and  collapsed  on 
impact.  This  bullet  did  a fine  job 
on  deer  and  black  bear. 

Western  Cartridge  Company 
brought  out  the  open  point  in  a 
semi-pointed  bullet  with  a boat  tail. 
This  bullet  had  a cavity  about  \/4 
inch  deep.  Opposite  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity  a cannelure  was  rolled 
in  the  jacket  to  wreaken  it  at  this 
point.  The  forward  14  inch  of  the 
bullet  was  supposed  to  expand  and 
rupture  at  this  point  while  the  re- 
mainder was  to  hold  together  for 
deep  penetration.  This  is  one  bul- 
let that  lived  up  to  expectations 
seeming  to  work  well  on  all  game 
from  deer  to  moose. 

The  writer  killed  seven  deer  with 
this  bullet  in  the  30/06  with  a single 
shot  apiece  from  all  angles.  One  shot 
I recall  was  a 150  pound  buck  facing 
me  at  376  yards.  The  bullet  landed 
in  the  center  of  the  chest,  driving 
clear  to  the  hind  quarters  and  open- 
ing up  wrell.  It  also  held  together 
at  close  range.  Later  I used  this  bul- 
let in  the  130  grain  in  the  270  Win- 
chester but  gave  it  up  in  this  caliber. 
It  was  a terrific  killer  but  performed 
like  a hamburg  grinder  on  light 
bodied  deer. 

Another  bullet  that  acquired  quite 
a reputation  was  the  Winchester 
pointed  expanding  bullet.  In  this 
bullet  the  sharp  soft  point  was  cov- 
ered with  a thin  point  jacket  of 
gilding  metal  which  extended  down 
inside  the  main  jacket  to  make  it 
secure.  I used  this  bullet  in  the  270 
Winchester  for  many  years.  The  first 
lot  of  these  bullets  had  too  thick 
a point  jacket  and  did  not  open  up 
on  deer  on  side  shots.  I took  this  up 
with  the  company  and  they  sent  me 
some  to  try  later  on.  This  lot  and 
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later  ones  were  very  good  killers  on 
deer  without  destroying  too  much 
meat. 

In  1 933  Peters  Cartridge  Company 
brought  out  their  belted  bullet.  This 
bullet  in  the  30/06  was  one  of  the 
best  big  game  bullets  ever  produced. 
It  weighed  225  grains  in  the  30/06 
caliber  and  Was  loaded  to  a muzzle 
velocity  of  2350  ft.  sec.  It  was  a 
round  nosed  type  of  bullet  with  a 
shallow  hollow  point.  The  unique 
feature  of  this  bullet  lay  in  having 
a broad  thick  band  or  belt  of  gilding 
metal  around  the  outside  of  the 
jacket  about  1/5  inch  below  the 
point  of  the  bullet.  This  belt  was 
about  1/9  inch  wide.  The  shallow 
hollow  point  expanded  at  once  and 
mushroomed  well  even  on  our  light 
bodied  deer.  This  thick  belt  held 
the  larger  portion  of  the  bullet  to- 
gether and  the  weight  would  insure 
penetration  from  any  angle.  This 
was  a honey  in  the  30  caliber  in  our 
heavy  eastern  cover  being  about  the 
best  brush  buster  in  this  line.  I never 
had  one  stop  in  a deer  from  any 
angle  but  they  always  opened  up 
and  gave  results  pronto. 

This  bullet  was  dropped  when 
Peters  Cartridge  Company  was 
bought  by  the  Du  Pont  Company 
and  more  or  less  merged  with  the 
Remington  company  whom  the  Du 
Ponts  also  own.  As  this  belted  type 
of  bullet  was  expensive  to  make, 
their  ballistic  engineers  decided  on 
a new  bullet  which  combined  the 
features  of  the  belted  bullet  and  was 
far  more  economical  to  manufacture. 
They  left  off  the  belt  and  greatly 
thickened  the  gilding  metal  jacket 
at  this  point.  They  made  it  in  two 
types.  One  a soft  nose  and  the  other 
the  old  familiar  shallow  cup  of  the 
belted  bullet.  The  front  end  of  the 
bullet  was  made  with  little  scallops 
around  its  diameter  to  cause  equal 
expansion  and  mushrooming  on  all 
sides  of  the  bullet.  Remington 
brought  out  this  bullet  just  prior  to 
world  War  II  and  called  it  CORE 
LOKT. 


This  bullet  seems  to  perform  well 
on  all  sizes  of  big  game.  The  deer 
that  I’ve  seen  killed  with  it  departed 
this  life  “mighty  sudden.’’  The  only 
point  I could  make  against  this  bul- 
let is  the  round  nose  is  not  so  good 
if  you  wanted  a long  range  bullet, 
say  250  to  400  yards.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Remington  CORE 
LOKT  is  one  of  our  top  game  bul- 
lets at  the  time. 

About  this  time  the  Western-Win- 
chester boys  were  looking  high  and 
low  for  a slug  that  would  be  the 
millenium  on  everything  from  mice 
to  moose.  Finally  from  the  dark  cleft 
of  their  laboratory  came  forth  the 
new  projectile  called  SILVER  TIP. 
The  lead  core  is  enclosed  in  two 
jackets,  one  covering  the  nose  and 
extending  down  inside  the  main 
jacket  nearly  to  the  base.  This  jacket 
is  made  of  cupro-nickel  and  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  expansion  while 
the  bullet  is  going  through  thick 
hide,  muscle  and  bone.  The  expan- 
sion on  impact  increases  the  bullet’s 
diameter  very  little  but  continued 
resistance  causes  the  cupro-nickel  tip 
to  burst  and  expansion  is  very  rapid. 
It  expands  to  twice  its  original  diam- 
eter and  exerts  its  highest  effective- 
ness on  the  vital  organs  of  the 
animal. 

From  my  experience  and  reports 
this  bullet  seems  to  beat  its  best  on 
deer  with  the  30/30  to  35  Remington 
class  of  rifles.  In  the  257,  270  and 
30/06  class  it  does  not  seem  to  pro- 
duce the  instantaneous  kills  for 
which  the  open  point  and  similar 
types  are  famed  on  solid  body  hits. 
I do  not  think  the  thin  rib  cage 
of  our  Pennsylvania  deer  provides 
enough  resistance  to  show  this  bullet 
at  its  best  in  high  velocity  rifles, 
but  it  is  a lot  easier  on  the  meat. 

So  it  appears  that  in  spite  of  a 
myriad  of  bullets  and  types  there  is 
no  perfect  all  around  bullet.  The 
best  course  for  the  hunter  is  to  select 
the  best  bullet  for  his  type  of  hunt- 
ing and  size  of  game. 

...  The  End 
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NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

FOR  GAME  NEWS 

Effectixe  June  1,  1953  the  subscription  rates  for  GAME  NEWS 
will  be  $1.00  for  one  year  and  $2.50  for  three  years.  There  will  no 
longer  be  a special  rate  for  two  year  subscribers.  The  group  subscription 
plan  of  $.50  per  year  will  be  discontinued  although  clubs,  youth  groups 
and  other  organizations  eligible  under  this  plan  will  automatically  be 
recognized  as  sales  agents  and  may  retain  standard  commissions. 

This  increase  in  rates  has  been  ordered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  because  of  rising  production  costs  for  the  magazine.  Even 
under  new  rates  the  publication  cost  exceeds  the  fees  received  from 
subscribers.  But  GAME  NEWS  never  has  tried  nor  ever  will  seek  to 
make  a profit.  The  magazine  is  published  solely  as  a conservation 
education  medium  for  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  all  those  interested 
in  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  resources. 

New  subscriptions  will  be  accepted  at  current  rates  up  to  and 
including  May  31,  1 ' 
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The  picture  story  told  in  the  following  pages  is  a timely  and  interesting  one.  It 
gets  down  to  the  very  grass  roots  of  why  the  land  should  be  improved  for  beneficial 
wildlife.  Everything  in  it  is  practical.  Every  farmer  and  sportsman  should  read  it. 

Chapter  One  concerns  food  and  cover  for  wildlife  on  the  better  agricultural 
areas,  such  as  the  one  shown  on  the  front  cover.  It  is  devoted  to  approved  con- 
servation practices  which  directly  or  indirectly  improve  the  farm  for  wildlife. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  proper  land  use  and  modern  farming  methods. 

Chapter  Two  deals  with  food  and  cover  on  marginal  and  sub-marginal  farm  areas 
like  the  one  shown  below.  It  suggests  various  activities  that  may  be  applied  to 
improve  wildlife  conditions  on  the  poorer  farms.  Sportsmen's  organizations,  dog 
training  and  hunting  clubs  which  own  marginal  and  sub-marginal  farms  that  have 
reverted  to  shrubs  and  forest  trees  will  find  these  recommended  practices  especially 
beneficial. 

Cover  Kodachrome,  Courtesy  Soil  Conservation  Service 
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FOOD  AND  COVER 
FOR  FARM  WILDLIFE 


troduction 


Interest  in  outdoor  recreation,  wildlife  preservation  and  all 
phases  of  conservation  has  increased  during  the  past  two  decades. 
This  has  been  the  result  of  stepped-up  production  in  our  factories, 
shorter  working  hours,  better  highways  and  transportation. 

Improved  firearms  and  increased  hunting  pressure  have  reduced 
the  game  population.  Changes  in  agricultural  practices,  including 
the  introduction  of  high  speed  mowing  machines  and  more  inten- 
sive farming,  have  combined  to  reduce  the  amount  of  wildlife, 
and  the  food  and  cover  which  is  required  to  provide  it  with 
homes. 

Most  sportsmen  recognize  these  changing  conditions.  Some  are 
content  to  accept  a smaller  bag  of  game  while  others  recognize 
their  obligation  to  future  generations,  and  wish  to  do  something 
to  improve  food  and  cover  for  our  furred  and  feathered  friends. 
Those  that  can  be  of  assistance  in  this  worthwhile  program  need, 
and  are  constantly  seeking,  guidance. 

The  necessity  of  wildlife  improvement  on  farm  and  woodlot 
areas  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. Since  1930  interest  has  steadily  increased  in  the  applica- 
tion of  development  practices  to  provide  better  homes  for  game 
birds  and  animals,  as  well  as  song  and  insectivorous  birds.  Nature 
must  be  helped.  The  program  was  given  -added  importance  and 
financial  support  when  the  1949  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in- 
creased the  hunting  license  fee,  and  specified  that  $1.25  from 
each  resident  hunting  license  must  be  utilized  to  improve  food 
and  cover  for  wildlife,  and  to  purchase  and  distribute  game  to 
restock  hunting  areas. 

Sportsmen  and  private  individuals  can  do  their  share  in  this 
common  task  by  improving  natural  habitat,  planting  and  distrib- 
uting supplemental  food  for  wildlife.  These  activities  on  club 
grounds,  dog  training  areas  and  private  farms  will  do  much  -to 
increase  the  game  supply,  and  at  the  same  time  make  those  that 
cooperate  realize  the  need  for  whole-hearted  participation. 


ON  THE  FARM 

i 

Conservation  plans  for  farms  take  into  consideration  the  importance 
of  all  wildlife,  and  designate  practices  that  will  improve  the  food  and 
cover  for  game,  song  and  insectivorous  birds. 

Game  species  include  ringneck  pheasants,  bobwhite  quail,  cottontail 
rabbits  and  squirrels,  which  are  commonly  found  on  all  farm  and  wood- 
lot  areas.  Hungarian  partridges  may  also  be  present  in  counties  where 
they  were  introduced.  Today  even  deer,  wild  turkey  and  ruffed  grouse, 
although  not  considered  farm  game,  are  present  throughout  many  farm- 
ing regions.  All  these  game  species,  plus  raccoons  and  the  common 
groundhog,  provide  hunting  for  farmers  and  sportsmen  alike.  Following 
are  pictures  of  the  more  important  game  birds  and  animals,  common  fur- 
bearers  and  a few  of  the  song  and  insectivorous  birds  found  on  the  farm. 


RINGNECK  PHEASANT 
These  game  birds  do  best  where 
there  is  intensive  agriculture,  with 
marshes  and  swamps  nearby. 

They  feed  upon  waste  grains, 
weed  seeds,  insects  (grasshoppers, 
Japanese  beetles,  corn  borers,  etc.), 
fruits  of  shrubs  and  vines  and  vari- 
ous greens  derived  from  native 
plants  and  farm  crops  such  as 
clover. 


BOBWHITE  QUAIL 

Bobwhite  Quail  thrive  best  on  marginal  farms,  with  heavy  fence  row 
and  other  good  cover  thickets.  Waste  grains,  berries  from  shrubs  and 
vines,  insects,  succulent  green  leaves,  and  an  abundance  of  weed  seeds 
provide  the  food  they  need. 

COTTONTAIL  RABBIT 

These  game  animals  thrive  on  most  farmland,  but  require  seasonal 
foods — clovers,  grasses,  grains  and  native  green  plants  in  the  spring  and 
summer;  palatable  sprout  growth,  bark  of  shrubs,  apple  limbs,  fruits 
and  grains  in  fall  and  winter. 

Grassy  fields  for  nesting,  standing  grain,  thickets,  brush  piles,  swamp 
areas  and  evergreen  plantations  provide  the  required  cover. 


FOX  SQUIRREL 

Woodlots  and  forests  provide  homes  for  squirrels.  The  fox  squirrel 
prefers  large  timber  in  farm  woodlots.  Nuts,  acorns,  fruits  and  buds 
from  native  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  and  corn  are  their  most  important 
foods. 


RACCOON 

Raccoons  live  in  hollow  trees,  rock  dens  and  holes  in  woodlot  and 
forest  areas. 

Their  principal  foods  include  fruits  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  birds’ 
eggs,  corn  and  other  grains.  When  foraging  along  streams  they  feed  upon 
carrion,  frogs,  crayfish  and  mussels. 


GRAY  SQUIRREL 

These  acrobats  of  forest  and  woodlot  areas  utilize  cavities  in  trees  for 
their  homes.  They  feed  largely  upon  corn  from  adjoining  fields;  nuts, 
fruits,  and  buds  of  many  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 


WOODCHUCK— (Groundhog) 
This  common  farm  game  animal, 
although  often  proving  himself  a 
nuisance  by  digging  holes  in  fields 
to  provide  a home,  thrives  through- 
out farming  regions. 

He  feeds  upon  nutritious  clovers 
and  grasses,  other  green  crops, 
fruits  and  native  plants. 


MUSKRAT 

These  little  rodents,  native  to  all 
inland  water  areas,  are  often  re-  > 
ferred  to  as  “marsh  rabbits.” 

They  either  build  dome-shaped 
houses  in  shallow  back  waters, 
using  cattails  and  stems  of  rushes, 
or  burrow  under  streambanks 
where  the  family  lives  above  the 
waterline. 

Muskrats  feed  upon  tubers  and 
leaves  of  green  plants  that  grow 
in  the  water,  clovers,  grasses,  apples 
and  succulent  growth  near  streams. 
Fresh  water  clams  are  included  in 
their  diet. 


OPOSSUM 

These  creatures  of  the  woodlot 
and  farm  area,  noted  for  their 
ability  to  “play  dead”  when  cor- 
nered, feed  largely  upon  fruits  of 
native  plants  and  dead  animals. 
They  live  in  hollow  trees,  rocky 
dens  and  holes. 
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SOME  COMMON 
FURBEARERS 

SKUNK— (Polecat) 

These  farm  animals  are  prob- 
ably best  known  for  their  protec- 
tive odor. 

Living  in  holes  and  rock  dens, 
they  normally  travel  over  the  farm 
feeding  upon  insects  (chiefly  beetles, 
grasshoppers  and  crickets),  fruits, 
grains,  carrion,  eggs,  worms  and 
small  animals  such  as  mice.  They 
are  experts  at  locating  and  digging 


MINK 

Although  mink  normally  live  along  waterways,  they  often  forage  for 
food  through  fields  and  hillside  cover. 

Frogs,  crayfish,  insects,  birds,  muskrats  and  other  mammals  provide  the 
major  portion  of  their  diet. 


Song  and  Insectivorous  Birds 

FEED  UPON  INSECTS,  WASTE  GRAIN 
AND  WEED  SEEDS,  FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 
PRODUCED  BY  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 
ON  THE  FARM 


YELLOW-BREASTED  CHAT 
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DOWNY  WOODPECKER 


CEDAR  WAXWING 
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FIELD  CORN 


FARM  CROPS 

provide 


FOOD 

and 

COVER 

for 

WILDLIFE 
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WHEAT 


Standing  fields  of  corn,  small 
grains  including  oats,  wheat,  rye 
and  barley,  followed  by  various 
clover  and  grass  seedings,  supply 
grains  and  succulent  greens  re- 
quired by  birds  and  animals.  Soy- 
beans, buckwheat  and  other  farm 
crops  are  also  important  foods. 

Nesting  cover  in  the  form  of 
permanent  grass  fields  that  are  not 
mowed  until  late  summer,  is  neces- 
sary for  farm  game  to  reproduce 
and  repopulate  the  land.  The  value 
of  growing  crops  as  summer  cover 
cannot  be  overlooked. 
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These  pages  show  the  fruits  and 
growth  of  a few  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines  which  provide  food  for  wild- 
life. 

Cottontail  rabbits  will  cut  the 
tender  sprouts  and  eat  bark  from 
the  branches  of  many  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines. 

During  summer  months  the 
foliage  provides  protective  cover. 
The  fruits  are  available  during  late 
summer,  fall  and  winter  months. 
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GREENBRIER 


GRAY  DOGWOOD 
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THORNAPPLE  BLACK  HAW 
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Evergreen  tree  plantations  pro- 
vide cover  for  wildlife  and  a source 
of  income  to  the  farmer. 


Reproduction  of  blackberry,  hazel-  „ 
nut,  gray  dogwood,  greenbrier  and 
other  common  shrubs  and  vines 
along  fences  and  woodlots  provide 
escape  cover. 
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Natural  reproduction  of  white 
pine,  hemlock  and  laurel  provide 
excellent  cover  in  woodlot  areas. 

Black  locust,  flowering  dogwood, 
wild  crabapple,  thornapple,  witch 
hazel,  maple,  hickory,  greenbrier 
and  wild  grape  are  some  of  the 
more  common  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines  which  normally  grow  in 
gullies.  Farm  wildlife  is  usually 
present  in  these  thicket  areas. 


PROTECTIVE 

COVER 

IMPORTANT 

FOR 

WILDLIFE 


Evergreen  trees  in  their  early 
growth  provide  escape  cover. 
Hedges,  fences,  woodlot  borders, 
gullies,  steep  slopes  and  stream 
banks  covered  with  low  woody 
vegetation  and  weeds  form  travel 
lanes,  nesting,  brooding  and  escape 
cover  for  all  farm  wildlife. 


Evergreen  cover  reseeds  naturally  through  many  ridge  sections  of 
Pennsylvania.  Here  scrub  pine  has  claimed  an  eroded,  retired  field.  Until 
the  trees  reach  a height  of  approximately  15  feet,  these  fields  provide  pro- 
tection for  many  species  of  wildlife. 


A mixture  of  common  shrubs  and  weeds  produce  excellent  cover  for 
wildlife.  Odd  areas  such  as  sink  holes,  rock  outcrops  and  old  building 
foundations  covered  with  woody  vegetation  provide  these  conditions. 
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MORE 

COVER 


HILLSIDE  COVER 
Steep  eroding  hillsides  retired 
from  agriculture  revert  to  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines  which  provide  es- 
sential summer  cover  for  farm 
wildlife. 


PROTECTED  STREAMBANKS 
Protected  streambanks  provide 
homes  for  wildlife.  Willow,  red 
ozier  dogwood  and  other  wet  area 
shrubs  thrive  there. 


CHAPTER  I 


Food  and  Cover 
for  Wildlife 
on  the 

Better  Agricultural 

Areas 


The  majority  of  readers  recall 
past  years  when  rabbits  and  other 
farm  wildlife  were  more  plentiful 
than  at  the  present  time.  They  are 
aware  of  the  serious  water  short- 
ages in  rural  areas,  brought  about 
by  lowering  of  the  underground 
water  level.  Deep  gullies  in  many 
fields,  and  even  piles  of  soil  washed 
out  on  macadam  roads,  have  been 
observed  after  heavy  rains. 

But  how  many  people  have  con- 
sidered the  reasons  for  this  decline 
in  wildlife,  reduction  of  water  sup- 
ply, and  even  more  serious  the  loss 
of  soil — the  basis  of  all  life?  They 
are  very  simple,  namely:  improper 
farming  and  general  misuse  of  en- 
tire watersheds.  What  can  be  done 
to  remedy  these  conditions? 

Conservation  farming  is  an  at- 
tempt to  correct  these  mistakes  by 
contour  strip  cropping  and  full 
rotations  on  the  better  field  areas; 
planting  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  clovers 
and  grasses  to  stabilize  soil  and  re- 
tain water  on  very  steep  slopes  and 


gullies;  and  managing  woodlots  to 
protect  the  watershed.  Through 
proper  land  use  the  humus  content 
of  the  soil  will  increase,  the  water 
level  will  rise  and  the  land  will  pro- 
duce crops  and  natural  growth  that 
attracts,  feeds  and  protects  farm 
wildlife. 

The  farmer  will  enjoy  greater 
income  from  improved  crops,  his 
land  will  be  more  valuable,  and 
wildlife  will  be  present  in  ever  in- 
creasing numbers. 

The  importance  of  proper  land 
use  cannot  be  stressed  too  em- 
phatically. Farmers  in  every  county 
of  Pennsylvania  have  recognized 
the  need  for  conserving  the  soil,  and 
have  adopted  farm  practices  such 
as  contour  strip  cropping,  protec- 
tion of  gullies,  streambanks,  etc.,  in 
an  effort  to  improve  the  land  for 
future  generations.  The  accompany- 
ing picture  of  conservation  farm- 
ing clearly  .depicts  the  application  of 
these  practices,  as  they  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  average  farm.  Soil  con- 
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servation  districts,  organized  locally 
by  the  farmers  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Soil  Conservation  Com- 
mission, are  expanding  and  provid- 
ing landowners  with  land-use  plans 
and  services  from  all  cooperating 
agencies.  Advice  from  county  agri- 
cultural agents  has  also  stimulated 
conservation  on  farms  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Future  Farmers  of  America, 
4-H  Clubs  and  other  farm  groups 
are  becoming  conservation  conscious. 
Even  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
have  a splendid  merit  badge  book- 
let on  conservation. 

Following  an  approved  farm  plan, 
the  better  fields  are  contoured  and 
stripped  to  prevent  erosion,  then  ro- 
tated to  various  farm  crops.  Field 
hedges  are  planted  on  slopes  be- 
tween crop  strips  and  above  or  be- 
low diversion  terraces  to  help  reduce 
water  runoff.  Gullies  are  seeded  to 
permanent  grasses  and  planted  with 
game  food  producing  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines.  Designated  slope  fields 


are  seeded  with  permanent  grasses 
and  clovers.  Odd  triangles  and 
rough  rocky  outcrops  are  planted 
to  perennial  grasses  and  shrubs. 
Pastures  are  improved  by  applying 
lime,  fertilizer  and  seasonal  mow- 
ing. Woodlots  are  fenced  to  pre- 
vent pasturing  and  to  protect  re- 
production. Timber  is  harvested  on 
a selective  basis.  Streambanks  are 
fenced  and  planted  with  shrubs  to 
stabilize  soil  and  reduce  erosion. 
Living  fences  of  multiflora  rose  are 
planted  between  pastures  and  field 
strips.  Woodland  borders  are  im- 
proved by  cutting  large  shading 
trees  along  the  field  edges,  thus  in- 
creasing the  acreage  of  productive 
land.  One  can  see  that  most  of 
these  land-use  and  conservation 
measures,  in  addition  to  increasing 
production  of  farm  crops,  will  have 
a direct  effect  on  wildlife  by  im- 
proving food  and  cover  conditions 
for  it. 


* 1 
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A land-use  plan  for  the  typical  farm  takes  into  consideration  all  prac- 
tices that  will  conserve  the  soil,  protect  the  water  supply,  and,  through 
application  of  correct  rotation  farming,  increase  the  yield  of  field  crops. 
This  is  the  farmer’s  first  consideration. 

Wildlife  will  benefit  from  these  conservation  farming  practices,  by 
taking  advantage  of  improved  food  and  cover  conditions. 
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CONSERVATION  PRACTICES  FOR 
PROGRESSIVE  FARMS 

Progressive  farmers  are  improving  their  lands  by  following  recommended 
conservation  plans.  The  following  pages  with  illustrations,  show  how 
these  practices  conserve  soil,  water  and  forests  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
prove food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 


Cultivated  Fields 

(CONTOUR  STRIP  CROPPING) 

Fields  are  protected  from  erosion  by  surveying  or  “laying  out”  strips 
>f  land  from  70  feet  to  100  feet  wide,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  slope. 
By  using  a surveyor’s  level,  the  edges  of  these  field  strips  will  be  level. 

Erosion  is  then  reduced  by  alternating  strips  of  close-growing  crops  such 
is  clover  and  grasses,  with  corn  and  cultivated  row  crops.  Farm  machinery 
)perates  on  the  level  and  is  less  costly  to  maintain. 


Here  corn  is  protected  by  strips  of  sod.  This  variety  of  vegetation  on 
the  same  field  assures  continued  food  and  cover  for  farm  wildlife  through- 
out summer  and  early  fall. 


FIELD  HEDGES 

Field  hedges  or  hedge  rows  are 
shrub  plantings  often  located  be- 
tween contour  strips  of  crop  land. 
Usually  8 to  10  feet  wide,  these 
strips  planted  to  multiflora  rose, 
regel  privet,  hazelnut,  tatarian 
honeysuckle  and  other  shrubs, 
spaced  4 feet  apart,  provide  protec- 
tion against  soil  loss  and  water  run 
off.  Hedges  may  also  be  located 
above  or  below  diversion  terraces  to 
give  added  soil  protection. 

Hedges  are  utilized  by  wildlife 
as  travel  cover  between  woodland 
and  field  areas.  As  the  shrubs  ma- 
ture, natural  foods  in  the  form  of 
nuts,  berries  and  fruits  become 
available.  Much  of  this  food  is 
utilized  by  wildlife  during  winter 
months. 

LIVING  FENCES 

(Multiflora  Rose) 

The  multiflora  rose  or  living 
fence,  usually  between  pasture  and 
crop  land,  is  a hedge  and  must  be 
managed  as  such.  Experts  recom- 
mend that  1 year  old  seedlings  be 
planted  1 foot  apart  in  a single 
row.  These  plants  are  very  thrifty 
and  within  5 years,  if  properly 
planted  and  protected,  will  provide 
excellent  wildlife  food  and  cover. 


IMPROVED  PASTURES 

Rough  open  fields,  unsuited  to 
igriculture,  are  limed,  fertilized  and 
disced  to  improve  them  for  pasture. 
Often  the  fields  are  seeded  with  a 
locally  recommended  grass-clover 
>eed  mixture.  Wildlife  feeds  upon 
the  succulent  clover  growth. 


SOD  WATERWAYS 

Natural  drainage  ditches  or  de- 
pressions which  carry  water  across 
cropland  during  rains  are  not 
plowed,  but  must  be  protected  from 
erosion  by  seeding  to  a grass-clover 
mixture.  Reed  canary  grass,  tim- 
othy, tall  oats  grass,  alsike  and 
sweet  clover,  seeded  at  the  rate  of 
25  pounds  per  acre  furnishes  a very 
good  sod.  Fertilizer  applications  im- 
prove the  seeding. 

Since  sod  waterways  go  up  and 
down  hill,  they  provide  travel  cover 
for  wildlife  to  use  when  moving 
from  one  field  strip  to  another. 
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COVER  CROPS 

Winter  cover  crops  such  as  rye 
grass  seeded  in  corn,  potatoes  or 
other  row  crops  after  the  last  culti- 
vation, provide  green  growth  and 
cover  which  protects  the  soil  from 
erosion.  Sweet  clover,  millets  and 
other  cover  crops  planted  in  or- 
chards are  equally  beneficial.  Until 
such  time  as  they  are  plowed  under 
for  green  manure  or  are  harvested, 
these  cover  crops  furnish  food  and 
protection  for  wildlife. 


DIVERSION  TERRACES 

Diversion  terraces  are  shallow 
broad  ditches  established  across 
sloping  fields  to  divert  heavy  water 
run-off  and  protect  the  fields  below 
from  erosion.  Terraces  are  con- 
structed on  a very  slight  grade  and 
are  protected  on  the  upper  side  by 
a sod  filter  strip  approximately  40 
feet  wide. 

The  terrace  and  filter  strip  are 
seeded  to  a permanent  type  grass- 
clover  mixture  and  mowed  to  main- 
tain a tight  sod. 

They  serve  as  travel  lanes  for 
wildlife  to  use  when  moving  from 
one  woodland  to  another. 
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FIELD  BORDERS 

Field  borders  are  narrow  strips 
of  farm  land  located  along  the  edges 
of  woodlots  or  fence  rows.  Large 
trees  often  shade  this  area  and  crop 
growth  is  very  poor. 

These  borders  of  unproductive 
land,  usually  25  to  35  feet  wide, 
are  often  retired  from  crops  by 
j planting  low  growing  shrubs  such 
< as  bicolor  lespedeza,  seeding  to  ser- 

Iicea  lespedeza  or  permanent  type 
grasses  and  clovers.  (See  Planting 
Instructions — back  of  this  issue.) 

Farm  wildlife  will  be  sure  to  find 
these  protective  plantings. 
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HEADLANDS 

Headlands  are  areas  at  the  ends 
of  the  fields  where  farmers  turn 
their  equipment.  Usually  they  are 
shaded  or  have  poor  growth  due  to 
erosion.  When  planted  to  sericea 
lespedeza,  Korean  lespedeza  or  a 
mixture  of  permanent  grasses,  these 
areas  are  protected  and  produce  food 
and  cover  to  attract  wildlife. 


WINDBREAKS 

Windbreaks  are  rows  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  planted  north  and 
west  of  farm  buildings  to  provide  protection  from  prevailing  winds. 

By  planting  at  least  two  rows  of  Norway  spruce,  Austrian,  red.  scotch 
or  white  pine  at  8 x 8 feet  spacing  in  the  center,  and  bordering  the  ever- 
greens with  two  or  more  rows  of  Amur  privet,  Tatarian  honeysuckle,  or 
other  shrubs  spaced  3 to  4 feet  apart,  an  effective  windbreak  will  be 
established. 

Like  other  plantings  of  this  type,  these  windbreaks  will  be  populated 
by  many  species  of  wildlife.  The  evergreen  trees  furnish  cover,  and  the 
fruits  produced  by  shrubs  provide  food. 
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MANAGED  ORCHARDS 

Many  farmers  maintain  small  or- 
chards, either  to  supply  the  family 
with  fruit  or  to  provide  a cash  crop. 

Cover  crops  such  as  sweet  clover, 
ryegrass  and  millet,  are  usually 
planted  to  protect  and  improve  the 
soil.  Pure  ladino  clover  is  often 
seeded  and  maintained  as  a perma- 
nent sod  cover  in  apple  orchards. 
These  crops  increase  the  value  of 
the  orchard  and  produce  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife. 

Fruits  which  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  branches  pruned  during  the 
winter,  will  be  eaten  by  cottontail 
rabbits.  Piles  of  branches  provide 
additional  protective  cover. 
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GULLY  PLANTINGS 

Gullies  are  formed  over  the  years 
by  erosion,  and  are  present  on  most 
farms.  Grass-clover  sods  may  be 
established  in  shallow  gullies  to  give 
immediate  control,  while  shrubs 
and  woody  plants  mature.  Any  of 
the  recommended  permanent  grass- 
clover  mixtures  or  lespedeza  may 
be  seeded  for  this  purpose. 

Some  of  the  woody  plants  which 
are  utilized  for  general  gully  con- 
trol are  Tatarian  honeysuckle,  bay- 
berry,  coralberry,  black  haw,  silky 
dogwood,  elderberry  and  vines  such 
as  fox  grape,  Virginia  creeper  and 
bittersweet.  Seedlings  may  be  spaced 
3x3  feet  or  closer  to  encourage 
quick  control.  In  very  deep  gullies 
banks  pine,  Virginia  pine  and  black 
locust  may  be  planted  near  the 
bottom. 

These  gullies  form  thickets  of 
woody  vegetation  and  are  utilized 
extensively  by  farm  wildlife. 


ERODED  GULLY 


GRASS  AND  SHRUB 
PLANTINGS  REDUCE 
GULLY  EROSION 


EVERGREEN  TREE 
PLANTATIONS 

Many  farmers  plant  steep  hillsides 
to  evergreen  seedlings.  When  pur- 
chased from  commercial  nurseries 
and  planted  during  successive  years, 
Norway  spruce,  Austrian  pine,  red 
pine,  Scotch  pine  and  white  pine 
will  develop  into  Christmas  trees 
which  provide  an  annual  cash  crop 
for  the  landowner.  The  hillsides 
furnish  excellent  wildlife  cover. 
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ODD  AREA  PLANTINGS 

Rock  out-crops,  sink  holes  and 
old  foundations  are  odd  areas  which 

Imay  be  planted  to  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines.  Flowering  dogwood,  high- 
bush  cranberry,  red  pine,  Norway 
i spruce,  black  haw,  arrowwood, 
I silky  dogwood,  gray  dogwood  and 
fox  grape  are  a few  of  the  species 
normally  planted  at  these  locations. 
In  addition  to  correcting  an  eye- 
sore on  the  farm,  they  provide  food 
and  cover  for  wildlife. 
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FARM  PONDS 

Thousands  of  small  ponds  have 
been  constructed  on  farms  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Since  most  of  these  serve 
as  fish  ponds,  and  provide  fire  pro- 
tection near  farm  buildings,  there 
has  been  limited  utilization  by 
waterfowl.  However,  some  of  the 
larger  areas  provide  resting  areas  as 
well  as  food  and  cover  for  wild 
ducks  and  geese.  Additional  water- 
fowl  foods  may  be  planted  along 
the  shorelines.  (See  Planting  In- 
formation— back  of  issue.) 

Wet  area  shrubs  and  vines,  planted 
to  beautify  ponds,  provide  homes 
for  all  farm  wildlife. 


MARSH  AREAS 

These  wet  areas  provide  homes 
for  wildlife  when  planted  to  reed 
canary  grass  and  wet  site  shrubs, 
including  silky  dogwood,  basket 
willow,  red  ozier  dogwood  and 
highbush  cranberry.  Where  there  is 
sufficient  water,  marshes  may  be 
planted  to  waterfowl  foods. 

Farm  boys  trap  many  muskrats 
and  mink  from  farm  ponds  and 
small  marsh  areas. 
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STREAMBANK 

PLANTINGS 


Unprotected  streambanks  erode 
and  soil  is  lost  during  periods  of 
heavy  floods. 

To  correct  this  condition,  stream- 
banks  are  graded,  then  planted  with 
red  ozier  dogwood,  silky  dogwood, 
and  basket  willow  spaced  3 feet 
apart.  The  banks  are  then  covered 
with  brush  mats  for  protection  from 
washing.  The  mats  are  held  in  place 
by  driving  willow  stakes  into  the 
soil  and  stretching  wire  between 
stakes.  The  resulting  cover  reduces 
loss  of  soil  and  provides  a home 
for  wildlife. 

A well  covered  streambank  adds 
much  to  the  value  of  the  farm. 

Streams  must  be  kept  clean  of 
logs  and  debris  in  order  to  prevent 


streambank  erosion,  which  is  caused 
when  driftwood  diverts  the  water 
directly  into  the  bank. 
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WOODLAND  BORDERS 

Woodland  borders  usually  sup- 
port tall  trees  that  shade  the  crop 
land.  By  cutting  and  felling  these 
larger  trees  more  crops  are  grown, 
and  the  remaining  shrubs  and  vines 
stimulated  to  produce  low  cover 
and  increased  fruits  required  by 
wildlife.  Resulting  sprouts  and  new 
reproduction  also  add  to  the  value 
of  these  woodland  edges.  Trees, 
usually  felled  for  a width  of  30' 
along  the  border,  may  be  sold  to 
local  timbermen  or  used  on  the 
farm  Tops  are  piled  on  the  cut 
area  to  provide  cover  for  cotton- 
tail rabbits.  Income  from  sale  of 
forest  products  will  usually  finance 
the  operation. 

Practically  all  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines  shown  in  the  front  of  this 
issue  will  be  found  growing  natur- 
ally along  woodland  borders. 
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WOODLANDS 

Timber  on  woodlot  areas  must  be 
managed  to  provide  lumber  for  use 
in  farm  building  repairs,  and  to 
provide  a supplemental  income  for 
the  landowner.  By  proper  selection, 
mature  timber  may  be  utilized  and 
the  remaining  tree  growth  im- 
proved. 

Removal  of  trees  will  allow  sun- 
light to  reach  the  forest  floor,  and 
stimulate  sprout  growth  and  re- 
production of  blackberry,  rasp- 
berry, flowering  dogwood,  thorn- 
apple,  sumac,  witch  hazel,  iron- 
wood,  fox  grape  and  greenbriar,  all 
of  which  produce  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife. 

When  removing  timber  from  the 
woodlot,  reserve  at  least  two  hol- 
low trees  per  acre  to  provide  dens 
for  raccoons,  squirrel  and  cavity 
nesting  birds. 


TIMBER  SALES 

Timber  in  woodlots  should  not 
be  sold  in  a haphazard  manner. 
Sales  should  be  planned  in  advance. 
Land-owners  often  receive  advice 
from  local  district  foresters  before 
obtaining  bids  covering  removal  of 
timber  from  the  woodlot. 

The  owner  should  control  timber 
operations,  either  by  selling  specific 
trees  which  are  marked,  or  limit 
the  cut  to  species  and  minimum 
diameters. 

Larger  timber  (usually  over  12 
inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height) 
may  be  sold  for  sawlogs.  Smaller 
trees  are  marketed  as  paperwood, 
mine  props,  posts,  chemical  wood, 
etc. 

Usually  there  is  a local  market 
for  forest  products.  Farmers  man- 
age woodlots  the  same  as  any  other 
crop. 


Practically  all  recommended  prac- 
tices provide  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife.  The  practical  farmer  recog- 
nizes this  and  does  his  part  to  bet- 
ter conditions  for  wildlife  on  the 
farm. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  many 
times,  game,  song  and  insectivorous 
birds  are  worth  millions  of  dollars 
annually  in  the  control  of  insects 


and  rodents.  Without  them  few 
farms  would  produce  the  crops 
necessary  to  make  a living  from  the 
land.  Hunting  is  universal,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  evaluate  recreational 
benefits  derived  from  the  sport. 
Naturally  the  value  of  wildlife  is 
recognized  by  both  sportsmen  and 
farmers  alike. 


WMfe 

In  addition  to  the  many  conservation  practices  previously  described 
there  are  many  special  activities  on  the  farm  that  will  directly  benefit 
wildlife.  A few  of  these  are  shown  on  the  following  pages. 


STANDING  CROPS  FOR  WINTER  FOOD  AND  COVER 

Wildlife  must  survive  severe  winter  weather.  By  allowing  a few  rows 
of  corn  along  field  edges  to  remain  standing  over  winter,  the  landowner 
supplies  supplemental  food  and  cover  which  may  mean  the  difference 
between  an  abundant  or  limited  game  supply. 


Special 
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CORNSHOCKS  AND 
WILDLIFE 

An  occasional  shock  of  com  left 
standing  against  a fence  or  along 
woodlot  edges  may  save  a covey  of 
quail. 

Scratch  grain  or  sweepings  from 
the  barn  floor,  along  with  a sup- 
ply of  grain  or  fine  gravel,  should 
be  placed  under  the  protected  side 
of  com  shocks  to  provide  additional 
food. 


iJevi 

FIELD  EDGE  PLANTINGS 

Interested  landowners  may  sup- 
ply" additional  food  along  hedges 
and  field  edges  by  planting  a few 
handfuls  of  broom  com,  amber 
sorghum  or  sunflower  in  the  out- 
side corn  rows. 


FOOD  STRIPS 

On  many  farms  there  are  small 
isolated  narrow  fields  on  which  it 
does  not  pay  to  raise  crops.  On 
these  areas  sorghum,  millet,  sun- 
flower and  other  grains  may  be 
planted  to  provide  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife.  Sportsmen  often  sup- 
ply the  seed  and  assist  farmers  in 
establishing  these  food  strips. 

(For  additional  planting  informa- 
tion, see  back  pages  of  this  issue.) 
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SAVE  NESTING  WILDLIFE 

Ringneck  pheasants  and  bobwhite 
:juail  nest  in  hay  fields.  Each  year 
many  are  lost  and  the  eggs  de- 
stroyed during  mowing  season.  The 
greatest  mortality  of  most  wildlife 
occurs  during  the  summer. 

Farmers  are  urged  to  allow 
islands  of  hay  to  stand  around  nests 
which  have  been  located. 

Flushing  bars  are  not  perfected 
for  fast  mowing  farm  machinery, 
but  some  success  has  been  reported 
from  the  use  of  the  Ohio  flushing 
bar.  These  bars,  located  ahead  of 
the  mowing  blade,  will  flush  the 
hen  bird  and  allow  the  farmer  to 
locate  and  save  the  nest. 


PREVENT  FIELD  FIRES 

Humus  and  nutrients  essential  to 
(arm  crops  are  destroyed  by  ground 
fires.  In  addition,  wildlife  perish  in 
these  blazes  or  have  their  young  and 
future  homes  destroyed.  Prevent 
fires,  improve  your  soil  and  save 
wildlife. 


ATTRACT  SONGBIRDS 

Many  farm  families  enjoy  the 
color  and  activities  of  songbirds 
outside  their  dwellings.  During 
winter  months  they  can  attract  and 
hold  a variety  of  these  feathered 
friends  by  establishing  small  feed- 
ers in  nearby  shrubbery. 


FEEDING  STATIONS 

Farm  children  and  their  school 
riends  enjoy  feeding  wildlife  dur- 
ng  heavy  snows.  Sportsmen,  farm- 
:rs  and  conservationists  join  in  this 
vorthwhile  venture. 

Corn,  miscellaneous  farm  grains 
md  surplus  seeds  which  can  some- 
imes  be  obtained  from  seed  houses 

I may  be  placed  in  shelters  located 
under  evergreen  windbreaks  or 
plantations,  on  the  protected  side 
of  leaning  corn  shocks  along  fence 
rows,  or  beneath  small  lean-to 
shelters  located  along  gullies  and 
woodland  borders. 

The  grain  that  is  fed  in  winter 
will  often  be  responsible  for  hold- 
ing sufficient  wildlife  to  restock  the 
farm  during  the  coming  year. 

A supply  of  grit  (fine  gravel, 
crushed  oyster  shells,  etc.)  should 
always  be  placed  under  feeding 
shelters.  This  rough  material  is 
eaten  by  quail,  ringneck  pheasants 
and  other  birds,  and  is  necessary  to 
help  grind  and  digest  the  grains  in 
their  gizzard. 


CHAPTER  II 


Food  and  Cover 
for  Wildlife 
on  Marginal 
and  Submarginal 
Farm  Areas 


Consideration  must  be  given  to  food  and  cover  development  for  wild- 
life on  the  poorer  agricultural  lands,  often  referred  to  as  marginal  or  sub- 
marginal farms.  Naturally  the  treatment  is  different  from  practices  ap- 
proved for  the  better  farms,  since  the  primary  objective  is  not  profit  from 
farm  crops  but  to  develop  the  area  for  wildlife. 

Many  hunting  clubs,  after  purchasing  old  farms,  have  written  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  requesting  suggestions  for  improving 
these  lands  for  wildlife.  Therefore,  this  portion  of  the  issue  should  be 
of  interest  to  many  sportsmen. 


The  following  pages  will  present 
suggested  practices  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  marginal  or  submarginal 
areas  on  which  soil  erosion  and  re- 
duction of  humus  has  made  many 
of  the  fields  unproductive  of  farm 
crops. 


Proper  management  of  agriculture,  wildlife  and  woodland  areas  will 
increase  the  value  of  submarginal  farms  as  hunting  and  dog  training  areas. 
Many  of  the  operations  will  be  self-supporting,  but  others  will  require 
work  by  the  landowner  or  sportsmen’s  group  interested  in  this  development. 
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The  above  picture  is  an  aerial  view  of  a typical  marginal  or  submarginal 
farm  in  southern  Pennsylvania. 

To  make  this  productive  for  wildlife  a definite  land-use  plan  must  be 
followed.  Development  as  recommended  on  the  next  sheet  indicates 
various  practices  which  the  owners  may  apply. 
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A - AGRICULTURAL  AREAS 

A-l  Farming  Fields 

A-2  Planting  Field  Hedges 

A-3  Planting  Permanent  Sod 

A-4  Planting  Nut  Tree  and  Fruit  Orchards 

A-5  Planting  Field  Edges  and  Odd  Corners 


W - WILDLIFE  AREAS 

W-  6 Improving  Fence  Rows 

W-  7 Planting  Streambanks 

W-  8 Planting  Waste  Areas 

W*  9 Planting  Permanent  Clovers 

W-10  Planting  Evergreen  Trees 

W-ll  Managing  Old  Orchards 

W-12  Improving  Clover  Growth  on  Untilled  Fields 

W-13  Improving  Shrub  Growth  on  Untilled  Fields 

W-14  Planting  Food  Strips 

W-15  Cutting  Woodland  Borders 

W-16  Planting  Gullies 

W-17  Releasing  Shrubs  and  Vines — Woodlot  Areas 
W-18  Developing  Water  Supply  and  Ponds 


F - FOREST  OR  WOODLOT  AREAS 

F-19  Managing  Reverted  Fields 

F-20  Improving  Woodlots  Through  Timber  Sales 


SUCCEEDING  PAGES  DESCRIBE  EACH 
DEVELOPMENT  PRACTICE  INDICATED  ABOVE. 
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A-1  FAiMSNG  FELDS 

Locations  indicated  on  the  picture 
by  the  number  A-l  are  the  better 
soil  sites  with  little  erosion.  Local 
farmers  are  usually  interested  in  a 
share-cropping  agreement,  whereby 
they  farm  fields  on  a crop  rotation 
basis,  planting  com  with  ryegrass 
cover  crop  one  year,  wheat  or  oats 
the  second  year  and  then  seeding 
clover  which  should  stand  two  or 
more  years. 

In  return  for  the  use  of  these 
fields,  the  landowner'  may  either 
take  a share  of  the  harvested  grains, 
or  arrange  for  the  share-crop  farmer 
to  plant  other  food  strips  each  year 
without  charge. 


A-2  PLANTING  FIELD 
HEDGES 

Establish  contour  hedges  approxi- 
mately 36  feet  wide  between  crop 
fields. 

Tatarian  honeysuckle,  arrowwood, 
Regel  privet  and  multiflora  rose 
are  often  used  for  the  center  rows. 
Bicolor  lespedeza  coralberry  and 
hazelnut  may  be  planted  next,  with 
the  outside  strip  seeded  to  sericea 
lespedeza.  Other  shrubs  may  be 
substituted  (see  back  of  issue). 

On  open  field  areas  these  wide 
hedges  provide  wildlife  with  nat- 
ural food  and  cover  adjacent  to 
cropland. 


sericea  low  multiflora  low 

LESPEDEZA  SHRUGS  ROSE  SHRUG! 
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A-3  PLANTING 
PERMANENT  SOD 

Permanent  grass-clover  areas 
should  be  maintained  above  steep 
fields.  To  establish,  plant  small 
grains  with  adjoining  crop  land, 
then  seed  permanent  type  grass- 
clover  mixture  the  following  spring. 
Mow  areas  late  each  summer  to 
stimulate  succulent  growth  (farm- 
ers will  usually  handle  this  mowing 
with  their  share  crop  activities). 

These  areas  are  utilized  by  nesting 
birds  and  rabbits.  The  importance 
of  open  sites,  which  produce  greens 
and  insect  life  for  young  birds  to 
feed  upon,  cannot  be  too  highly 
stressed. 


A-4  PLANTING  NUT 
TREE  AND  FRUIT 
ORCHARDS 

Trees  and  shrubs,  including  wal- 
nut, hickory,  Asiatic  chestnut  and 
filbert,  may  be  planted  as  orchard 
crops.  The  nut  yield  may  either  be 
left  for  wildlife  or  sold  to  pay  de- 
velopment costs.  Nurserymen  will 
furnish  specific  planting  instruc- 
tions. 

Areas  between  rows  should  be 
cultivated  and  seeded  to  clovers. 
Mow  annually,  mulch  trees  with 
hay  and  weeds.  Prune  to  provide 
shape  and  room  underneath  for 
cultivating  and  harvesting. 

Apple  trees  also  provide  an  im- 
portant wildlife  food.  Fallen  fruits 
and  pruned  branches  are  eaten  by 
rabbits  during  fall  and  winter 
months. 
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A-5  PLANTING  FIELD 
EDGES  AND  ODD 
CORNERS 

Field  edges  adjacent  to  fence  rows 
or  woodland  borders  are  improved 
for  wildlife  by  having  the  farmer 
seed  a 30'  food  strip  to  sericea  les- 
pedeza  or  a grass-clover  mixture. 
He  can  turn  his  equipment  on  these 
held  ends.  (See  Planting  Instruc- 
tions— back  of  this  issue.) 

When  fields  are  contoured  odd 
corners  of  ground  are  left  at  vari- 


ous locations.  These  may  either  be 
seeded  to  sericea  lespedeza,  a per- 
manent grass-clover  mixture  or 
planted  to  any  one  or  combination 
of  the  shrubs  mentioned  for  hedge 
row  plantings. 

It  is  wise  to  retain  a portion  of 
the  odd  field  areas  in  grasses  and 
clovers  in  order  to  provide  nesting 
sites  for  wildlife.  Often  natural  re- 
production of  shrubs  and  vines  will 
improve  the  food  and  cover  on  these 
sites. 
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W-6  IMPROVING  FENCE 
ROWS 

Old  fence  rows  usually  contain  a 
mixture  of  shrubs  which  are  shaded 
by  large  maple,  aspen,  ash,  locust 
and  oak  trees.  By  felling  the  larger 
trees,  the  mature  shrubs  and  vines 
such  as  gray  dogwood,  blackberry, 
raspberry,  choke  cherry,  silky  dog- 
wood, sassafras,  flowering  dogwood, 
grape  and  greenbriar  will  receive 
sunlight  and  increase  their  fruit 
yield.  Limbs  and  tops  arranged 
large  piles  provide  excellent  rabbit 
cover. 


Wildlife  -Areas 

Several  rows  of  low  growing 
shrubs  may  be  planted  on  either 
side  of  mature  fence  row  cover  to 
increase  width  and  type  of  wildlife 
food  and  cover. 
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MULTI  FLORA 
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W»7  PLANTING 
STREAMBANKS 

Streambanks  are  natural  locations 
for  wildlife  to  utilize.  Many  are 
badly  eroded  and  will  be  improved 
by  planting  with  shrubs  native  to 

wet  soils. 

When  correcting  the  eroded  areas, 
first  slope  the  banks.  Then  plant 


with  basket  willow,  elderberry,  red 
ozier  dogwood,  and  silky  Dogwood 
spaced  3 x 3 feet.  Mulch  bank  with 
branches  held  in  place  with  willow 
stakes  and  wire.  A row  of  multiflora 
rose,  spaced  3 feet  apart,  planted 
along  the  top  of  the  bank  will  give 
added  protection  and  increase  food 
and  cover  for  wildlife. 


W-8  PLANTING  WASTE 
AREAS 

Sink  holes,  old  building  founda- 
tions, rock  piles  in  fields,  and  rock 
outcrops  are  found  on  many  farms. 

These  locations  provide  retreat 
areas  and  produce  excellent  food  for 
wildlife  when  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines  become  established. 

On  large  areas  30  or  more  ever- 
green trees  such  as  Norway  spruce, 
red  pine  and  Scotch  pine  may  be 
planted  in  the  center,  spacing  them 


8 feet  apart,  to  provide  year  around 
cover.  Thornapple,  multiflora  rose, 
arrowwood,  silky  dogwood,  gray 
dogwood  and  hazelnut  are  seedlings 
suggested  for  planting  around  the 
evergreens,  spacing  them  4 feet 
apart  for  best  results. 
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W-9  PLANTING 
PERMANENT  CLOVERS 

Many  hillside  areas  are  eroded 
and  cannot  be  reclaimed  for  agri- 
culture. At  these  locations  the  va- 
riety of  wildlife  food  and  cover  will 
be  improved  by  seeding  the  steepest 
slopes  to  sericea  lespedeza,  Korean 
lespedeza  or  crown  vetch.  Patches 
from  one-half  to  two  acres  in  size 
are  not  too  large. 

Lespedeza  and  crown  vetch  seed 
is  difficult  to  purchase,  but  local 
seedmen  may  be  able  to  obtain  it 
from  larger  supply  houses. 


W-10  PLANTING 
EVERGREEN  TREES 

Landowners  and  organized  clubs 
should  plant  evergreen  seedlings  to 
provide  protective  cover  strips  on 
untilled  fields. 

By  planting  a thousand  or  more 
seedlings,  spaced  5 to  6 feet  apart, 
each  year,  trees  of  different  sizes 
will  soon  be  growing  in  the  fields, 
assuring  the  best  cover  for  wildlife 
and  a continuous  harvest  if  the 
owner  wishes  to  sell  them  annually 
for  Christmas  trees. 

Austrian  pine,  red  pine,  Scotch 
pine,  white  pine  and  Norway 
spruce  are  sold  in  various  sizes  over 
3 feet  tall  for  Christmas  trees.  Seed- 
lings for  this  purpose  must  be  pur- 
chased from  commercial  nursery- 
men. Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  trees 
will  help  finance  other  development 
work,  while  the  standing  evergreens 
continue  to  provide  cover  for  farm 
wildlife. 


W-11  MANAGING  OLD 
ORCHARDS 

Old  orchards  usually  provide  a 
variety  of  food  and  cover  attractive 
to  all  farm  wildlife. 

Release  apple  trees  from  over- 
shadowing tree  growth  by  felling 
maple,  ash,  locust,  aspen  and  other 
timber  which  has  become  estab- 
lished in  neglected  orchards.  Pile 
the  tops  for  cover.  Prune  all  fruit 
trees  during  winter  months,  piling 
the  branches  to  provide  food  and 
cover  for  rabbits.  Fallen  fruits,  par- 
ticularly apples,  furnish  food  for 
practically  all  forms  of  wildlife. 

The  importance  of  managing 
orchards  cannot  be  over-empha- 
sized. 


W-12  IMPROVING 
CLOVER  GROWTH  ON 
UNTILLED  FIELDS 

Many  untilled  field  areas  on  sub- 
marginal or  marginal  lands  should 
be  retained  as  open  areas.  These 
fields  provide  nesting  sites  and  a 
variety  of  succulent  foods  and  in- 
sects required  by  farm  wildlife. 

Mow  selected  fields  in  mid-sum- 
mer each  year — or,  if  costs  are  pro- 
hibitive, do  the  job  once  every  three 
years  to  retain  it  in  sod. 

Succulent  growth  can  be  im- 
proved by  broadcasting  approxi- 
mately 300  lbs.  of  complete  fertilizer 
and  2000  lbs.  of  lime  per  acre.  Disc 
following  application.  Seed  lightly 
(1  to  2 lb.  per  acre)  with  white 
Dutch  and  Ladino  clover  seed  to 
improve  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  wildlife  food  and  cover. 


W-13  IMPROVING 
SHRUB  GROWTH  ON 
UNTILLED  FIELDS 

Many  reverting  fields  are  grown 
to  scattered  trees,  shrubs  and  weeds. 

To  prevent  the  field  from  becom- 
ing a forest,  and  to  improve  the 
production  of  fruits  and  berries  by 
shrubs,  requires  removal  of  the  large 
seed  trees.  The  landowner  should 
fell  all  trees  such  as  maple,  ash, 
locust,  and  elm,  piling  the  brush 
in  very  large  piles  for  rabbit  cover. 

Hazelnut,  thornapple,  wild  crab- 
apple,  wild  plum,  arrowwood,  gray 
dogwood,  flowering  dogwood, 
huckleberry  and  blackberry  are 
some  of  the  more  valuable  shrubs 
that  will  benefit  by  this  operation. 
When  sufficient  sunlight  reaches 
the  plants,  they  will  produce  in- 
creased food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 


W-14  PLANTING  FOOD 
STRIPS 

Marginal  or  submarginal  farms 
includes  fields  not  suited  to  rotation 
farming.  Many  are  grown  to  scrub 
pine,  elm,  maple,  ash  and  other 
tree  species,  and  are  located  some 
distance  from  cropland. 

In  order  to  increase  the  wildlife 
population  it  is  essential  to  estab- 
lish scattered  food  strips  containing 
grains  and  clovers. 

The  suggested  practice  is  to  clear 
strips  varying  from  60  to  100  feet 
wide.  Locate  on  the  contour.  Pile 
tops  and  stumps  on  the  lower  half 
of  the  clearing,  then  plant  grains  on 
the  upper  half  of  the  strip  and  seed 
to  clovers  and  grasses.  Most  of  these 
areas  have  poor  acid  soils  and  will 
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benefit  by  the  application  of  fer- 
tilizer and  lime. 

Planting  recommendations  in  the 
back  of  this  issue  may  be  followed. 
However,  if  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
enough  lime  has  been  applied,  seed 
to  Ladino  clover  (2  lbs.  per  acre) 


or  a Ladino-Alsike  clover  mixture 
of  3 lbs.  per  acre. 

Mow  clovers  at  least  once  each 
year,  preferably  in  July,  to  increase 
succulent  growth.  f 

Fell  any  trees  shading  the  food 
strips,  and  pile  tops  for  cover. 


W-15  CUTTING 
WOODLAND  BORDERS 


Edges  of  woodlots  contain  nat- 
ural growth  of  many  shrubs  and 
vines  which  produce  berries  and 
nuts.  When  trees  become  large  and 
shade  the  border,  they  reduce  the 
fruiting  of  this  woody  vegetation. 

On  these  woodland  borders  land- 
owners  should  remove  all  trees  for 
a width  of  30  feet  along  the  edge. 
Local  timbermen  will  often  cut  the 
trees  and  pay  for  wood  products 


removed,  thus  financing  the  im- 
provement. Save  all  shrubs  and 
vines.  Pile  tops  on  the  strips  for 
rabbit  cover. 

Flowering  dogwood,  blackberry, 
thornapple,  silky  dogwood,  arrow- 
wood,  gray  dogwood,  greenbrier 
and  fox  grapes,  are  some  of  the 
shrubs  and  vines  that  will  thrive  on 
the  border,  providing  excellent  food 
and  cover  for  wildlife. 


W-16  PLANTING 
GULLIES 

Gullies  are  ditches  or  miniature 
valleys  formed  by  water  erosion  and 
may  be  found  on  practically  all 
[arms. 

If  they  are  shallow,  disc  and 
seed  to  perennial  grasses  and  clovers. 
Then  plant  shrubs  spaced  3 feet 
apart.  Tatarian  honeysuckle,  silky 
dogwood,  blackhaw,  and  gray  dog- 
wood are  shrubs  that  may  be  used, 
with  Multiflora  rose  as  the  outside 
row. 

In  very  deep  gullies  the  bottom 
may  be  planted  to  basket  willow, 
elderberry,  etc.,  the  lower  slopes  to 
banks  pine  and  black  locust  and 
the  upper  slopes  to  shrubs  listed  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

By  planting  these  areas,  erosion 
is  reduced.  The  resulting  plant 
growth  produces  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife. 


W-17  RELEASING 
SHRUBS  AND  VINES- 
WOODLOT  AREAS 

Shrubs  and  vines  produce  more 
fruits  and  a heavier  foliage  when 
growing  in  the  open  where  sunlight 
reaches  the  plants. 

A wildlife  development  practice 
recommended  for  woodlot  areas  is 
to  fell  large  trees  which  shade 
clumps  of  flowering  dogwood, 
thornapple,  wild  grape,  greenbriers, 
etc. 

Where  vines  are  present,  fell  trees 
on  large  piles  to  provide  natural 
arbors.  Drop  trees  with  vines  on 
top  of  pile. 

Clumps  of  shrubs  are  best  re- 
leased from  competitive  growth  by 
felling  trees  away  from  the  shrubs 
or  cutting  and  piling  the  tops. 
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W-18  DEVELOPING  WATER  SUPPLY  AND  PONDS 

It  is  often  desirable  to  build  small  ponds  near  farm  buildings  or  club- 
houses to  improve  fire  protection  and  provide  fishing.  Plantings  of  red 
ozier  dogwood,  basket  willow  and  other  wet  area  shrubs  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  pond  increases  food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 

Where  ponds  are  large  enough,  waterfowl  foods  such  as  smartweed, 
wild  duck  millet,  etc.,  may  be  planted.  (See  back  of  issue  for  list  of 
materials). 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  WOODLOT  AREAS 
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F-19  MANAGING 
REVERTED  FIELDS 

Forests  which  have  developed  on 
Did  fields,  through  natural  seeding, 
quite  often  are  solid  stands  of  scrub 
pine. 

On  these  areas,  narrow  strips  or 
small  blocks  of  trees  should  be  sold 
for  paperwood,  spacing  the  cuttings 
several  years  apart. 

Shrubs  and  vines,  including 
flowering  dogwood,  thornapple, 
wild  crabapple  and  wild  grape  will 
thrive  on  the  timbered  areas.  Tree 
tops  furnish  brush  piles. 

By  cutting  these  narrow  strips, 
the  surrounding  trees  will  seed  in 
the  opening,  thus  providing  new 
pine  growth  which  produces  wild- 
life cover  and  timber  for  the  future. 


F-20  IMPROVING 
WOODLOTS  THROUGH 
TIMBER  SALES 

Periodic  sales  of  select  timber  in 
a farm  woodlot  will  greatly  improve 
the  forest. 

The  owner  should  control  timber 
operations,  either  by  selling  specific 
trees  which  he  has  marked,  or  limit 
the  cut  to  definite  species  and  mini- 
mum diameters.  Advice  from  local 
foresters  will  help  protect  your  in- 
vestment. 

Larger  timber  (usually  over  12 
inches  in  diameter)  may  be  sold  for 
sawlogs,  while  the  smaller  trees  and 
tops  may  be  marketed  as  paper- 
wood,  mine  props,  posts,  etc.  Profits 
help  finance  other  wildlife  practices. 
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Removal  of  large  trees  stimulates 
sprout  growth  and  reproduction  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  thus  improv- 
ing food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 

Please  note  that  cutting  blocks 
are  indicating  on  the  plan.  By  sell- 
ing several  acres  every  five  years, 


continuous  food  and  cover  will  re- 
sult. Harvesting  of  all  trees  on  small 
scattered  plots  of  approximately  one 
acre  provides  slashings  or  cover 
strips,  which  will  be  utilized  by 
wildlife  for  nesting  and  escape  cover. 


Since  squirrels,  raccoons  and 
many  cavity  nesting  birds  require 
hollow  trees  for  their  homes,  pro- 
visions should  be  made  to  retain  at 
least  two  den  trees  per  acre. 


RUFFED  GROUSE 


WILD  TURKEY 


WHITETAIL  DEER 


^doreit 
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Every  interested  sportsman  and  farmer  realizes  that  many  improvements 
suggested  for  farm  wildlife  will  be  of  benefit  to  game  birds  and  animals 
that  once  were  considered  strictly  forest  species — namely  ruffed  grouse, 
wild  turkey  and  whitetail  deer. 

Wild  turkey  and  ruffed  grouse  are  often  found  throughout  marginal 
and  submarginal  farming  sections,  particularly  in  the  low  ridges  of  Penn- 
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sylvania.  Deer  not  only  have  invaded  these  areas,  but  are  often  present  in 
the  smaller  woodlots  of  better  agricultural  regions.  These  forest  species 
will  continue  to  thrive  on  farm  areas.  Agriculture,  wildlife  and  woodlot 
management  practices  increase  the  food  and  cover  which  they  require. 

A later  publication  will  cover  development  of  food  and  cover  for  forest 
wildlife. 

Although  these  pages  describe  food  and  cover  and  the  requirements  of 
farm  wildlife  in  1953,  additional  conservation  practices  and  new  tools  for 
improving  these  conditions  may  be  discovered  during  the  next  few  years. 
These  will  be  recommended  for  general  public  use  only  after  extensive 
field  tests. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  presents  this  publication  with  the 
conviction  that  individual  sportsmen,  future  farmers  of  America,  4-H 
Club  members,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Nature  Study  groups  and  organ- 
ized sportsmen  will  find  it  interesting,  and  through  their  efforts  be  re- 
sponsible for  developing  food  and  cover  for  wildlife  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

This  special  issue  of  the  GAME  NEWS  includes  sufficient  pictures 
and  sketches  to  illustrate  and  describe  food  and  cover  development  prac- 
tices on  Pennsylvania  farms,  as  they  directly  or  indirectly  benefit  wildlife. 

By  referring  to  the  table  of  contents,  both  farmers  and  sportsmen  will 
be  able  to  locate  and  study  the  particular  practices  which  can  be  applied 
on  their  lands.  By  following  suggested  procedures,  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife  in  rural  sections  should  be  materially  improved. 
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FOOD  STRIPS  FOR  WILDLIFE 

For  those  farmers,  sportsmen  and  naturalists  wishing  to  establish  food 
strips,  the  following  plantings  are  recommended  for  various  species  of 
wildlife.  Planted  according  to  directions,  the  supplemental  food  and  cover 
produced  by  the  plots  will  greatly  improve  wildlife  habitat. 

MIXTURE  TO  PLANT  FOR  QUAIL  AND  SONGBIRDS 

lbs. 

Broom  corn  millet,  Japanese  millet  or  German  millet  3.5 


Broom  corn  or  Midland  grain  sorghum  2.5 

Amber  sorghum  2.5 

Sunflower  1.5 


Mixture  to  seed  1 acre  10.0 


In  the  seed  mixture  either  one  of  the  millets  or  a mixture  of  the  three 
may  be  used,  depending  on  which  varieties  can  be  purchased.  The  same 
pertains  to  the  possible  use  of  broom  corn  or  midland  grain  sorghum. 

Planting  instructions:  Plow  in  May,  apply  400  lbs.  of  complete  com- 
mercial fertilizer  and  1 to  2 tons  of  lime  per  acre  as  needed,  harrow, 
broadcast  seed  mixture  at  the  rate  of  10  lbs.  per  acre,  and  cover  by  light 
barrowing. 

This  mixture  is  primarily  intended  for  small  birds  but  the  resulting 
food  and  cover  will  be  utilized  by  all  farm  wildlife. 
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Food  Strips  for  Wildlife  (Continued) 

Plantings  for  Rabbit  Food  and  Nesting  Cover 

OATS  SEEDED  WITH  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 

MIXTURES 


MIXTURE  NO.  1 MIXTURE  NO.  2 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Orchard  Grass 

5 

Sweet  Clover 

Alfalfa 

5 

(yellow  or  white  top) 

10 

Red  Clover 

4 

Timothy 

4 

Timothy 

2 

Ladino  Clover 

1 

Alsike  Clover 

1 

— 

Total 

17 

Total 

15 

Each  Mixture  will  seed  one  acre. 

Planting  instructions:  Plow  April  15  to  May  15,  apply  2 tons  of  lime : 
if  needed,  harrow  and  seed  1^2  bushes  of  oats  per  acre  and  one  of  the 
mixtures,  using  300  to  400  pounds  of  complete  analysis  commercial  fer-  i 
tilizer  per  acre. 

Note:  If  it  is  necessary  to  plow  in  the  late  summer  or  fall,  winter  wheat 
may  be  planted,  then  seeded  the  following  spring  to  the  proper  grass-clover 
mixture  or  to  clover. 

The  oats  and  wheat  should  be  left  standing  in  the  field  thus  providing 
excellent  food  for  all  wildlife.  The  seeding  of  clovers  and  grass  will  not 
only  furnish  food  but  also  nesting  cover. 

It  is  recommended  that  a strip  at  least  12  feet  wide  be  mowed  along  the 
edges  of  these  clover-grass  strips  each  year.  Mow  after  the  nesting  season 
is  over  to  produce  succulent  green  growth. 
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Food  Strips  for  Wildlife  (Continued) 

PLANTINGS 

FOR  RINGNECKED  PHEASANTS 

Since  standing  field  corn,  soybeans,  and  buckwheat  provide  food  and 
cover  most  desired  by  ringnecked  pheasants,  the  following  recommenda- 
tions for  planting  are  made: 

1.  FIELD  CORN  AND  SOYBEANS  IN  ROWS. 

Planting  instructions:  Plow  in  May,  spread  1 to  2 tons  of  lime  per  acre 
if  needed,  harrow,  plant  6 to  8 lbs.  of  field  corn  seed  and  1 peck  of 
soybean  seed  in  the  following  spacings,  utilizing  the  pea  and  bean  attach- 
ments of  the  corn  planters.  Apply  300  to  400  lbs.  of  complete  commercial 
fertilizer  per  acre  in  rows  with  the  corn. 

(a)  Two  (2)  grains  of  corn  and  1 to  2 soybean  seeds  per  hill  spaced 
36  inches  apart  in  the  rows;  or 

(b)  One  (1)  grain  of  corn  to  every  12  or  16  inches  of  row  and  1 
soybean  seed  every  6 to  8 inches  of  row. 

Cultivate  the  field  at  least  twice. 

2.  FIELD  CORN  IN  ROWS,  WITH  SOYBEANS  OR  BUCK- 
WHEAT BROADCAST  BEFORE  THE  LAST  CULTIVATION.  (Use 
of  Buckwheat  in  norther  tier  counties  and  soybeans  in  the  southern  half 
of  Pennsylvania  is  recommended). 

Planting  instructions:  Plow  in  May,  spread  1 to  2 tons  of  lime  per  acre 
if  needed,  harrow,  plant  6 to  8 lbs.  of  field  corn  seed  per  acre  in  rows, 
using  300  to  400  lbs.  of  complete  commercial  fertilizer.  Space  the  corn 
one  seed  every  12  to  16  inches  in  the  rows,  which  should  be  42  inches  apart. 

Cultivate  at  least  twice.  Just  before  the  last  cultivation,  broadcast  1 bushel 
of  soybean  or  buckwheat  seed  (this  should  be  done  before  the  corn  is 
20  inches  high).  The  last  cultivation  will  cover  the  seeds. 
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OTHER  FOOD  STRIPS 


All  wildlife,  including  deer,  wild  turkeys  and  grouse  utilize  food  strips 
planted  on  submarginal  fields  near  heavily  wooded  ridges.  A fall  or  winter 
grain  seeded  to  clovers  and  grasses  is  particularly  beneficial  at  these  locations. 


WINTER  WHEAT  SEEDED  TO  CLOVER 


Planting  instructions:  Plow  during  August  or  early  September,  apply 
two  tons  of  lime  per  acre  if  needed,  harrow,  drill  in  6 to  8 pecks  of  winter 
wheat  seed  during  September  and  300  pounds  of  complete  commercial 
fertilizer  per  acre. 


No.  1 

For  Northern  Half  of  Penna. 

lbs. 

Red  Clover  5 

Alsike  Clover  2 

Timothy  2 

Ladino  or  White  Dutch  Clover  1 

Total  10 

Each  mixture  will  seed  one  acre. 


No.  2 

For  Southern  Half  of  Penna. 

lbs. 


Alfalfa  6 

Red  Clover  5 

Timothy  2 


Ladino  or  White  Dutch  Clover  1 


Total  14 


Plots  seeded  in  this  manner  provide  green  growth  which  is  eaten  by 
wildlife  in  late  fall  and  early  spring,  grain  for  summer  consumption  and 
clover  growth  the  following  seasons.  In  addition  these  open  fields  should 
increase  the  insect  life,  which  is  an  important  summer  food  for  wild  birds. 


Pure  stands  of  clover  may  be  seeded  instead  of  the  suggested  mixture. 
Ladino  clover  provides  excellent  food  for  wildlife.  It  may  be  seeded  alone 
at  the  rate  of  2 to  3 pounds  per  acre.  For  other  mixtures  consult  your  local 
seedman  or  county  agriculture  agent. 

Hairy  vetch  planted  in  the  fall  at  the  rate  of  30  pounds  per  acre  with 
one  bushel  of  rye  seed  provides  food  that  will  attract  cottontail  rabbits 
from  a considerable  distance. 
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PLANTING  SERICEA  LESPEDEZA 

Sericea  Lespedeza  is  a deep  rooted,  bushy  perennial  standing  2 to  4 
feet  in  height  with  greenish  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a native  of  Asia  and 
was  first  grown  in  this  country  in  the  year  1896.  It  is  well  adapted  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

Although  seed  does  not  mature  in  northern  Pennsylvania,  it  produces 
excellent  cover. 

Unscarified  seed  should  be  planted  a month  earlier  than  scarified  seed, 
preferably  before  May  15th,  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  pounds  per  acre.  All 
Sericea  Lespedeza  should  be  inoculated.  Sow  with  a nurse  crop  such  as 
oats,  planted  at  the  rate  of  4 pecks  per  acre  on  a prepared  seed  bed,  and 
fertilize  with  300  to  400  pounds  of  complete  analysis  fertilizer.  It  has 
done  well  in  southern  Pennsylvania  when  seeded  in  the  spring  on  fields 
of  winter  wheat. 

If  the  site  is  severely  eroded  a light  pine  cover,  grain  straw,  or  other 
mulch,  is  recommended  for  temporary  protection.  Sometimes  three  (3) 
years  are  required  for  a good  stand.  It  survives  where  drought  even  kills 
alfalfa  and  Korean  Lespedeza.  It  is  not  recommended  for  a hay  crop  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  prefers  well  drained  clay  loams  or  heavy  silt  loams.  Lime 
helps  but  is  not  essential.  Its  ability  to  withstand  shade  in  the  dead  strip, 
or  eroded  unproductive  field  border  between  cultivated  fields  and  wood- 
land, makes  it  very  useful. 

Sericea  Lespedeza  contains  good  nesting  cover  when  young  and  the 
seed  is  available  to  wildlife  in  the  winter.  The  plant  is  eaten  by  rabbits 
and  the  quail  and  songbirds  eat  the  seeds. 

Growth  of  the  stand  the  first  year  is  4"  to  14",  the  second  year 
20"  to  48",  with  seed  in  profusion. 
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PLANTING  SEEDLINGS 

* I | 

Tree,  shrub  and  vine  seedlings  are  received  from  the  nurseries  in 

bundles  with  the  roots  wrapped  in  moist  moss  or  other  protective  cover. 
When  the  shipment  arrives,  break  the  string  that  holds  each  bundle  and 
heel-in  all  plants  as  outlined  below,  completing  the  field  planting  as  soon 
as  possible. 


a.  Dig  a sloping  trench.  c.  Cover  roots  with  moist  soil  and 

b.  Place  thin  layer  of  trees  against  pack  soil  firmly, 
sloping  side  (approximately  100  d.  Keep  soil  moist, 
trees  per  linear  foot  of  trench). 

When  ready  to  plant  seedlings,  lift  enough  from  the  heel-in  bed  to 
partially  fill  a 10  or  12  quart  water  pail  or  bucket.  Place  a few  inches  of 
water  in  the  bucket,  add  a handful  of  soil  and  mix  thoroughly.  Roots 
should  be  covered  with  this  thin  mud  for  protection.  Never  expose  roots 
to  the  sun  until  ready  to  plant. 

Planting  is  usually  done  by  two  men.  One  man  digs  the  holes  with  a 
sharp  maddock,  piling  the  soil  on  a pile  at  the  edge  of  the  hole.  It  is  his 
job  to  properly  space  the  holes  for  the  type  of  planting  desired. 
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The  second  man  or  planter  follows  with  his  bucket  of  planting  stock. 
He  plants  one  seedling  in  each  hole  as  deep  as  it  was  in  the  nursery, 
spreads  out  the  roots,  and  presses  loose  soil  over  and  around  them,  packing 
it  firmly  with  mallet,  stone  or  hand.  Do  not  pack  grass,  leaves  or  sod 
against  roots.  The  balance  of  soil  is  then  pushed  into  the  hole  and  firmly 
packed  with  the  heel  of  the  planters  shoe.  Tree  should  stand  upright  and 
be  firmly  set. 

PLANTING  PROCEDURE 


1.  Dig  Hole. 


3.  Pack  soil  with  mal- 
let, stone  or  hand  be- 
fore final  filling. 


2.  Hold  tree  in  place  and  partly 
cover  roots  with  soil. 


4 £ 


4.  Fill  hole  with  soil 
and  press  firmly  with 
heel  of  shoe.  Do  not 
injure  tree. 


5.  Tree  properly 
planted. 
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The  following  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  produce  food  and  cover  utilized 
by  wildlife,  and  are  recommended  for  open  woodlot  and  field  planting. 


EVERGREEN  TREES 


RED  PINE 
WHITE  PINE 
SCOTCH  PINE 
HEMLOCK 


AUSTRIAN  PINE 
BANKS  PINE 
NORWAY  SPRUCE 
WHITE  SPRUCE 


OTHER  TREES 


WHITE  OAK 

RED  OAK 

BLACK  WALNUT 

SHELLBARK  HICKORY 

BLACK  LOCUST 

APPLE 

CUCUMBER 


MOUNTAIN  ASH 
PERSIMMON 
SUGAR  MAPLE 
TULIP  POPLAR 
MULBERRY 
WILLOW 

CHESTNUT  (ASIATIC) 


Note:  Only  the  most  common  and  valuable  species  are  listed.  When 
not  grown  by  nurserymen,  the  landowner  may  obtain  young  plants  by 
transplanting  from  nearby  thickets. 
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SHRUBS 

The  most  important  shrub  species  recommended  for  conservation  plant- 
ings in  Pennsylvania,  and  brief  information  relative  to  their  maximum 
heights  and  preferred  planting  sites  are  as  follows: 

Species  Maximum  Heights  Preferred  Planting  Sites 


Multiflora  Rose  (Thorny 

type)  6-10' 

Dry  to  well  drained  soils 

Tatarian  Honeysuckle 

6-12' 

Dry  to  well  drained  soils 

Bicolor  Lespedeza 

9-12' 

Dry  to  well  drained  soils 

Autumn  Olive 

8-14' 

Dry  to  well  drained  soils 

Blackhaw  (Viburnum) 

15-20' 

Dry  to  well  drained  soils 

Filberts  (Hazelnut  Hybrid)  9-12' 

Dry  to  well  drained  soils 

Hazelnut  (American) 

6-9' 

Dry  to  well  drained  soils 

Gray  Dogwood 

4-8' 

Dry  to  well  drained  soils 

Bayberry 

5-7' 

Dry  to  well  drained  soils 

Coralberry 

4-6' 

Dry  to  well  drained  soils 

Privet  (Regel  or  Amur) 

10-15' 

Only  well  drained  soils 

Silky  Dogwood 

8-12' 

Well  drained  to  moist  soils 

Arrowwood 

10-12' 

Well  drained  to  moist  soils 

Highbush  Cranberry 

6-10' 

Well  drained  to  moist  soils 

Basket  Willow 

10-18' 

Wet  soils 

Red  Ozier  Dogwood 

6-8' 

Wet  soils 

On  the  better  agricultural  farms,  Multiflora  Rose  should  be  planted  only 
where  regular  farming  practices  will  limit  the  possibility  of  its  spreading 
to  adjoining  fields.  It  does  not  grow  well  in  shade  or  on  wet  soils. 

Other  species  adapted  to  special  conditions,  but  difficult  to  establish  or 
of  less  value  in  conservation  plantings,  are  elderberry  (American  elder), 
flowering  dogwood,  sumac,  blackberry,  red  chokeberry,  black  choke- 
berry,  witch  hazel,  thornapple  (Hawthorne)  and  choke  cherry.  These 
occur  naturally  on  many  farms  and  should  be  favored  in  border  cuttings, 
11  etc.  They  may  be  successfully  transplanted  from  one  area  on  the  farm  to 
a wildlife  planting  if  extreme  care  is  used  in  lifting  and  transporting  the 
stock. 
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VINES 

Although  few  vines  are  available  in  local  nurseries,  the  following  pro- 
duce food  and  cover  for  wildlife  and  should  be  included  in  conservation 
plantings  on  the  farm. 

Species  Preferred  Planting  Sites 

Fox  Grape  Dry  to  well  drained  soils  in  full  sun  to  full  shade. 

* 

American  Bitter- 
sweet Dry  to  well  drained  soils  in  full  sun  to  half  shade. 


SOURCE  OF 

PLANTING  STOCK 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  i 
grows  and  sells  millions  of  seedlings  and  transplants  annually  for  re- 
forestation and  wildlife  within  the  Commonwealth. 

Seedlings  may  be  purchased  at  $6.00,  and  transplants  at  $15.00  per 
thousand  plants,  plus  the  express  charges.  The  list  of  available  species  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  and  details  regarding  purchase  of  planting  stock, 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  direct  to  the  Harrisburg  address,  or  by  con- 
tacting the  nearest  District  Forester. 

Note:  Evergreen  tree  seedlings  purchased  from  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  cannot  be  marketed  for  Christmas  trees  but  must  be 
allowed  to  grow  and  reforest  the  area. 

Local  nurserymen  who  do  not  grow  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  indicated 
on  these  pages,  can  usually  refer  the  interested  landowner  to  larger  nurser- 
ies that  will  supply  their  requirements. 
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AQUATIC  PLANTS 

The  following  is  a partial  list,  showing  the  more  important  aquatic 
plants  that  may  be  seeded  or  planted  to  improve  food  and  cover  for  wild 
ducks,  geese,  and  other  wildlife  that  may  be  found  around  ponds,  and 
marshes  on  the  farm. 


AQUATIC  PLANTS 
WAPATO  (DUCK  POTATO) 


WAMPEE  (DUCK  CORN) 


WILD  DUCK  MILLET 


NODDING  SMARTWEED 


SAGO  PONDWEED 


WILD  CELERY 


WILD  RICE 


PLANTING  INFORMATION 

1200  tubers  per  acre  in  Marshy  areas 
and  mud  flats. 

Seed  10  lbs.  per  acre  on  swampy 
land  or  in  acid  water  6"-8'/  deep. 

Seed  20  lbs.  per  acre  on  moist  soils 
and  mud  flats. 

Seed  40  lbs.  per  acre  on  exposed 
mud  flats. 

Plant  1200  tubers  per  acre  on  sandy 
or  mud  soils — Alkaline  water  1^2 
to  8 feet  deep. 

Seed  30  lbs.  per  acre  in  1-6'  of 
water.  Hard  fresh  water  or  slight- 
ly brackish. 

Seed  60  lbs.  per  acre  in  a few  inches 
to  2 feet  of  water. 
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AQUATIC  PLANTS 
GIANT  BURREED 

WATER  SHIELD 
THREE  SQUARE  BULRUSH 

HARD  STEM  BULRUSH 

DUCK’S  MEAT  (SURFACE 
FLOATING) 


PLANTING  INFORMATION  f 

I 

Seed  10  lbs.  per  acre  in  muddy 
spots. 

700  plants  per  acre  in  1-6'  of  water. 

1200  roots  per  acre  in  less  than  2' 
of  water. 

1500  plants  per  acre  in  less  than  3' 
of  fresh  water. 

5 bushels  of  plants  covers  1 acre 
of  water. 


FULL  PLANTING  INSTRUCTIONS  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  AT  THE 
TIME  ORDERS  ARE  PLACED  WITH  THE  SEEDSMAN 

Migratory  waterfowl  are  not  of  major  consideration  when  managing  the 
average  farm  for  wildlife.  Other  publications  will  provide  mor°  detailed 
recommendations  for  developing  food  and  cover  on  these  water  areas. 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 

The  only  member  of  the  mar- 
supial family  found  in  North 
America,  the  opossum  is  Pennsyl- 
vania’s most  numerous  “living  fossil.” 
Most  of  his  relatives  have  been  true 
fossils  for  a million  years  or  more.  While  other  animals  have  become  modified 
or  “modernized”  to  meet  changing  climate  and  geography,  old  Br’er  ’Possumi 
still  looks  pretty  much  like  his  ancestors  of  eons  ago. 

Perhaps  best  known  for  his  habit  of  playing  dead  when  disturbed,  the 
opossum  has  several  other  unusual  tricks  up  his  prehensile  tail.  Opossums, 
for  example,  are  very  prolific.  With  a gestation  period  of  only  about  two 
weeks  and  litters  of  from  5 to  15  baby  ’possums,  it's  no  wonder  that  these 
mammals  are  generally  plentiful.  The  whole  matter  of  opossum  production, 
incidentally,  has  been  cause  for  more  cracker-barrel  argument  than  any  other 
outdoor  subject.  The  facts  are  that  young  opossums  are  born  in  an  almost 
embryo  state,  they  crawl  immediately  to  their  mother’s  abdominal  pouch  or 
marsupium,  and  they  then  continue  their  development,  nursing  until  they 
are  about  a month  old  when  they  leave  the  pouch  and  begin  crawling  all 
over  their  mother.  When  first  born,  they  are  naked  and  fiesh-colored,  not 
even  an  inch  long,  and  18  little  ’possums  scarcely  fill  a teaspoon. 

Classified  as  a furbearer,  opossums  are  currently  unprotected  until  Sep- 
tember 1,  1953.  Best  reason  for  this  lack  of  protection  is  that,  despite  trap- 
ping and  other  ways  of  man,  the  slow,  stupid,  weak  opossum  continues  to 
thrive  throughout  Pennsylvania  and  the  rest  of  his  range.  Perhaps  the  only 
explanation  is  that  opossums  eat  anything— fruits  and  grain,  seeds  and  grass, 
leaves  and  sticks,  insects  and  worms,  chickens  and  carrion.  He  is  just  a 
natural  born  garbage  collector  and  because  he  usually  doesn’t  get  his  meals 
first-hand,  he  shouldn’t  be  classed  as  a beast  of  prey.  Heartily  disliked  by 
farmers  and  sportsmen  because  he  sometimes  raids  poultry  houses  or  nests 
of  young  cottontails,  the  sluggish,  smelly  cousin  to  the  kangaroo  does  not 
appear  to  be  a serious  threat  to  more  desirable  wildlife  species.  We  may  as 
well  view  him  philosophically  as  an  interesting  example  of  a living  fossil, 
lumbering  along  with  a silly  grin,  collecting  the  food  left-over  on  Mother 
Nature’s  dinner  table,  multiplying  in  a way  not  duplicated  by  any  other 
native  animal,  and  calmly  unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  living  a million 
years  too  late  to  be  truly  appreciated. 
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On  Pennsylvania’s  more  than  171  thousand  farms  this  month  the  seeds 
of  a multi-million  dollar  crop  will  be  sown.  Freshly  plowed  and  harrowed 
earth  will  soon  contain  the  grains  and  grasses,  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
another  growing  season,  well  started  on  the  long,  cultivated  road  to  ripeness. 
Long  hours,  common  in  a vocation  characterized  by  hard  work  and  dawn 
to  dusk  toil,  will  be  spent  on  tractors,  cultivators,  plows,  and  all  the  other 
mechanical  aids  which  have  made  the  American  farmer  the  hope  of  a hungry 
world. 

Little  appreciated  or  often  overlooked  by  those  who  have  never  earned 
their  living  from  the  soil  is  one  basic  fact,  the  primary  nucleus  of  nature: 
All  life  stems  from  the  soil.  Whether  it  be  corn  or  potatoes,  alfalfa  or  apples, 
wheat  or  wildlife,  each  acre  of  land  will  produce  only  so  much  and  no  more. 

There  is  only  one  person  capable  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  land 
will  produce  the  maximum  crop.  It  is  the  farmer  alone  who  has  the  power 
to  control  this  production  from  his  soil.  Upon  his  broad  shoulders  rests  the 
constant  burden  of  providing  more  food  while  his  husbandry  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s fertile  farmland  determines  not  only  the  facilities  but  also  the  size 
of  the  wildlife  crop  for  our  fall  hunting.  At  the  same  time  agricultural  prac- 
tices and  methods  are  being  developed  and  applied  to  obtain  greater  crop 
yields,  the  same  land  is  being  sought  by  Pennsylvania’s  vast  army  of  hunters 
for  more  rabbits  and  ringneck*,  more  squirrels  and  furbearers. 

Fortunately,  all  modern  agricultural  practices  which  improve  the  soil,  stimu- 
late plant  growth,  and  conserve  water  also  tend  to  insure  more  wildlife.  Strip 
cropping,  contour  plowing,  streambank  plantings,  woodlot  improvements, 
soil  conservation— all  play  an  important  role  in  the  improvement  of  wildlife 
habitat.  As  they  enable  the  land  to  produce  a greater  cash  crop— the  primary 
consideration,  so  do  they  provide  wildlife  with  more  food  and  cover. 

The  Pennsylvania  farmer  holds  the  key  to  conservation  success.  In  his 
hands  lies  the  future  of  our  wildlife  crop.  How  he  manages  his  land  will 
determine  not  only  this  fall’s  harvest  of  the  food  we  must  have  but  also  this 
fall’s  supply  of  game  animals  and  birds  which  we  would  like  to  hunt  and 
enjoy. 

CONSERVATION  FARMING  IS  THE  KEY  TO  MORE  FOOD  AND 

MORE  WILDLIFE 


A COLD  January  wind  cut  like  a 
knife  around  the  corners  of  the 
local  Express  Office,  swirling  minia- 
ture twisters  of  old  snow  and  debris 
down  the  railroad  tracks.  Two  men 
huddled  against  the  wall  were  stamp- 
ing their  feet  and  slapping  their  arms 
in  an  effort  to  keep  blood  circula- 
tion up  to  the  comfortable  point. 

“Might  know  the  danged  express 
would  be  late  tonight,”  the  young 
Deputy  muttered.  The  Old  Game 
Protector’s  reply  was  lost  in  the  howl- 
ing wind.  Minutes,  which  seemed 
like  hours,  later  the  train  could  be 
heard  whistling  a mournful  warning 
at  the  crossing.  It  puffed  into  the 
station  finally  with  clouds  of  smoke 
and  hissing  steam  billowing  over  the 
two  officers. 

“Let’s  get  that  truck  of  yours  up 
to  the  baggage  car,”  the  Old  Game 
Protector  called  to  his  assistant. 
“Sooner  we  get  those  crates  of  rabbits 
loaded  up,  the  sooner  they  can  share 
some  of  this  fine  Pennsylvania  winter 
with  us.” 

The  two  men  hurried  to  the  job 
and  with  some  hard  work  soon  had 
the  crates  of  cottontails  piled  high 
on  the  back  of  the  Deputy’s  ancient, 
but  trustworthy.  Dodge  truck.  With 
a final  wave  at  the  train’s  baggage 
car  crew,  the  two  wildlife  guardians 
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Although  written  in  fictional  fashion,  this 
is  a TRUE  story,  based  on  an  actual  ex- 
perience of  District  Game  Protector  John 
M.  Haverstick. 

jumped  into  the  fruck  cab,  protected 
only  by  some  loose,  ill-fitting  and 
flapping  side-curtains. 

Later,  bouncing  down  a deserted 
country  road,  the  young  Deputy 
turned  to  his  old  friend.  “Darned 
shame  we  have  to  stock  these  poor 
western  bunnies.  Don’t  seem  quite 
fair  to  yank  ’em  away  from  their 
native  homes,  haul  ’em  hundreds  of 
miles  in  a steam-heated  baggage  car, 
then  dump  ’em  out  in  all  this  snow 
and  cold.” 

“You’re  plenty  right,  son,”  the  Old 
Game  Protector  responded.  “They 
got  two  strikes  on  them  before  we 
even  release  them.  Why,  I noticed  a 
few  crates  held  nothing  but  dead 
bunnies  even  while  we  were  loading 
up  back  at  the  station.  But  I guess 
the  hunters  have  to  be  satisfied  and 
if  a few  of  these  foreigners  pull 
through  the  winter,  maybe  it’s  worth 
all  the  expense,  time  and  trouble.” 

The  old,  high  wheel  truck  bumped 
and  bounced  along  over  those  back 
country  roads  of  twenty  years  ago.  It 
had  served  the  Game  Protector  pair 
long  and  well,  often  taking  them 
places  where  modern  type  vehicles 
could  never  go. 

“Pull  into  the  General  Store  first,” 
the  Old  Game  Protector  ordered. 
“We’re  to  meet  the  Sportsman  there. 
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He  offered  to  lend  us  a hand  to- 
night.” 

“Sure  good  to  have  help  on  a job 
like  this,”  replied  the  young  Deputy. 
“Guess  we  can  always  count  on  the 
Sportsman.” 

“Wish  all  our  hunters  were  like 
him,”  the  Old  Game  Protector  con- 
tinued. “Too  many  fellows  nowadays 
think  hunting  is  all  a matter  of  take, 
with  no  put  to  it.  The  Sportsman, 
now— he’s  different.  He  gets  as  much 
fun  out  of  planting  game  food  or 
helping  us  stock  rabbits  as  he  does 
out  of  shooting  a bag  full  of  game 
in  the  fall.” 

Shouts  of  greeting  met  the  two 
shivering  officers  as  they  stomped  in- 
to the  warmth  of  the  little  country 
store.  A group  of  rugged  farmers  was 
clustered  around  the  cherry-red  wood 
stove,  the  warm  air  heavy  with  pipe 
smoke  and  good  natured  banter. 
“Only  danged  fools  or  Game  Protec- 
tors would  be  out  on  a night  like 
this,”  one  called.  Another  big  Dutch- 
man chuckled,  “Yah,  and  to  ’tink  dey 
is  going  to  let  little  bunnies  outen 
the  woods  yet.”  A chorus  of  deep 
laughter  echoed  around  the  Old 
Game  Protector  as  he  tried  to  thaw 
out  a few  numbed  fingers  over  the 
hot  stove. 

“You  fellows  laugh  all  you  want,” 
the  old  gentleman  said  with  a smile. 
“Come  fall,  you’ll  all  be  out  trying 
to  find  those  poor  little  critters  for 
a good,  old  fashioned  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  rabbit  pie.” 

“That’s  right,”  the  Sportsman 
added.  “You  would  consider  your 
farms  mighty  barren  and  bleak  places 
if  you  didn’t  see  a few  rabbits  or 
ringnecks  around  once  in  awhile.” 

“Aw,  ve  vas  only  fooling,”  replied 
a big,  red-faced  farmer.  “You  fellows 
are  doing  good  vork  and  I always 
vant  to  have  game  mit  hunting  on 
my  place  if’n  das  gunners  are  care- 
ful.” 

The  Old  Game  Protector  nodded 
his  head  in  agreement.  Then,  glanc- 
ing at  his  watch,  he  said,  “Time’s 


awasting,  men.  Let’s  get  moving  and 
find  those  western  travelers  a new 
home.”  The  Deputy  cast  a last,  long- 
ing look  at  the  circle  of  contented 
men  around  the  pot-bellied  stove, 
then  started  towards  the  door  after 
the  Sportsman  and  the  Old  Game 
Protector. 

Just  as  the  trio  reached  the  store 
entrance  one  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  cracker-barrel  club  called  out, 
“Hey,  where  are  you  going  to  dump 
those  rabbits.” 

The  Old  Game  Protector  paused 
momentarily,  his  hand  on  the  door 
knob.  With  a slight  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  he  looked  back  and  said,  “That, 
my  young  friend,  is  a secret  shared 
only  between  the  rabbits  and  me. 
We  never  make  a practice  of  pin- 
pointing any  of  our  game  releases. 
Wouldn’t  be  fair  to  the  game  nor  to 
the  other  hunters.  We’ll  just  keep 
things  fair  and  square  so’s  you  all 
stand  an  equal  chance  of  finding 
game  and  the  game  has  a sporting 
chance  to  keep  from  meeting  you.” 

Hours  later  the  three  men  climbed 
stiffly  down  from  the  truck.  The  pile 
of  rabbit  crates  had  gradually 
emptied  as  the  wildlife  assistants  had 
made  many  stops  to  release  the  cot- 
tontails where  good  food  and  cover 
offered  them  chance  for  survival. 

“Guess  these  last  four  bunnies 
ought  to  find  a place  to  hide  near 
that  old  hen  house,”  the  Sportsman 
whispered,  pointing  toward  the  dark 
shape  of  an  old  building.  Overhead 
the  stars  glittered  brightly  and  a new 
moon  low  on  the  horizon  shed  its 
pale  light  on  the  scene.  The  low 
rustling  and  moaning  of  the  icy  wind 
was  briefly  interrupted  by  a few 
sleepy  barks  from  a dog  at  a nearby 
farmhouse  who  soon  traded  the  bitter 
cold  for  the  warmth  of  its  kennel. 

“You  sure  the  farmer  here  doesn’t 
have  his  land  posted?”  the  Old  Game 
Protector  called  in  a low  voice. 

“Sure,  old  Dutch  always  welcomes 
company  on  his  land.” 

“Well,  O.  K.  Just  figured  I had 
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better  made  sure.  You  know  the 
Commission  is  mighty  strict  about  us 
never  releasing  game  on  posted  prop- 
erty.” 

The  Sportsman  and  the  young 
Deputy  grunted  as  they  lifted  two  of 
the  crates  off  the  truck  and  carried 
them  towards  the  deserted  chicken 
coop.  They  bent  down,  each  reach- 
ing for  the  trap  doors  on  the  crates* 
anxious  to  give  the  chilled  cotton- 
tails their  freedom. 

Suddenly,  the  crisp  night  air  was 
split  with  a loud  report,  resembling 
a truck’s  backfire.  The  wind  carried 
its  echo  round  and  round  the  farm 
buildings  as  the  three  men  jumped 
in  unison,  then  turned  to  locate  the 
noise.  A flash  of  fire  flared  from  the 
second  story  of  the  big  farmhouse, 
followed  immediately  by  the  roar  of 
the  second  shot. 

“Great  guns,”  the  Old  Game  Pro- 
tector shouted.  “Dutch  must  figure 
we’re  stealin’  his  chickens.” 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  Deputy  and 
the  Sportsman  both  spewed  forth  a 
stream  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  their 
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voices  raised  against  the  wind,  the 
air  white  with  puffs  of  condensed 
but  hot  pleas  for  a cease-fire.  The 
farmer  finally  shouted  back,  “Veil, 
dumbkopf,  vy  didn’t  you  say  who 
vou  vas.  Lucky  my  gun  is  old  and  my 
aim  vas  worse  yet.” 

Later,  as  the  three  midnight 
“marauders”  bumped  towards  home 
in  the  old  truck’s  lurching  front  seat, 
the  Sportsman  turned  to  the  Old 
Game  Protector.  With  a sheepish 
grin,  he  said,  “Bet  that’s  the  first  time 
you  ever  got  shot  at  while  stocking 
game.” 

The  Old  Game  Protector  chuckled. 
“Yup,  I’ve  been  called  everything 
from  an  authority  on  night  wildlife 
to  an  expert  on  wild  nightlife,  but 
that’s  the  only  time  I’ve  ever  been 
mistaken  for  a chicken  thief.”  And 
as  the  old  1933  open-air  truck  headed 
over  the  last  hill  into  town,  the 
laughter  of  the  three  tired  but  thor- 
oughly awake  wildlife  guardians 
echoed  behind  over  the  still,  quiet 
Pennsylvania  farmlands. 

. . . The  End 


Research  Uncovers  Travel  Habits  of  Stocked  Rabbits 


Studies  on  the  cottontail  rabbit 
continue  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Game 
Commission  searches  to  discover  how 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  this  popu- 
lar game  animal  in  areas  where  it 
may  be  hunted.  The  findings  are 
sometimes  a bit  startling. 

During  January  and  February  of 
1952  a total  of  1054  cottontails  box 
trapped  in  residential  and  suburban 
areas  were  ear-tagged,  sexed,  marked 
with  dye  and  released  in  open  hunt- 
ing territory.  Only  a few  tags  were 
returned  from  these  rabbits.  Ten  tags 
taken  from  rabbits  killed  on  roads 
were  sent  to  the  Game  Commission. 
The  last  small  game  season  was 
eagerly  awaited  with  hopes  of  many 
additional  returns. 

But  hunters  sent  in  only  25  tags 
from  bunnies  taken  in  season.  An 
additional  cottontail  that  had  lost  its 


tag  was  taken  by  a hunter.  This  ani- 
mal was  identified  by  the  yellow  dye 
on  its  posterior  parts.  The  tagged 
rabbits  bagged  by  hunters  and  re- 
ported were  14  males  and  11  females. 
Most  of  the  females  were  taken  early 
in  the  1952  season. 

Definite  location  of  kill  was  ob- 
tained for  17  of  the  marked  cotton- 
tails. Six  were  taken  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  release  site,  in  distances  up  to 
one-half  mile  from  liberation  point. 
This  is  considered  a large  area,  com- 
pared to  the  normal  range  of  a cotton- 
tail. Surprisingly,  several  bunnies, 
both  males  and  females,  were  killed  2, 
3,  even  5 miles  from  the  release  point. 
One  male  was  the  long  distance 
champ.  In  his  few  months  of  freedom 
after  transplanting  he  traveled  10 
miles  from  where  he  was  tagged, 
daubed  and  liberated. 
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Tree  traveling  on  a winter  trapline. 

PART  III. 

Indian  Hunting  and  Trapping 


f I 1 HE  most  important  animal  every- 
where  in  our  region  was  the 
white-tailed  deer.  In  Pennsylvania 
Indian  sites  the  bones  of  deer  are 
more  numerous  than  those  of  all 
other  animals  put  together.  That 
early  day  deer  herd  was  the  most 
important  single  source  of  meat  to 
Indians,  as  well  as  a source  of  hides 
for  clothing,  antler  and  bone  for 
tools,  sinew  and  gut  for  bindings, 
and  glue.  The  meat  was  eaten  both 
roasted  and  cooked  into  stew  while 
the  bones  and  scrap  were  cooked  into 
soup  stock.  Even  the  partially  digested 
contents  of  the  deer  stomach  and  in- 
testines were  sometimes  eaten.  This 
may  seem  revolting  to  us,  but,  ac- 


tually, such  contents  are  a concen- 
trated vegetable  food  of  great  nutri- 
tive value.  Among  many  Indians  it 
was  used  as  a special  diet  for  people 
who  had  been  found  starving— served 
as  a thin  broth,  it  was  the  only  food 
which  would  not  make  them  violently 
ill.  As  with  most  other  animals,  the 
brain  and  many  of  the  internal  or- 
gans were  also  eaten,  so  that  prac- 
tically nothing  from  the  carcass  was 
wasted. 

Deer  were  taken  by  still-hunting 
and  stalking,  by  driving,  and  by 
snares.  Individual  hunting  was  often 
the  most  important,  and  was  an  ex- 
tremely arduous  job,  with  the  hunter 
often  ranging  for  several  days  with 
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almost  no  food,  attempting  to  am- 
bush the  deer  on  trails,  to  stalk  them 
while  feeding,  or  to  surprise  them  in 
their  beds  at  dawn.  The  deer-bleat, 
a type  of  animal  calling  device,  was 
used  to  lure  deer  by  imitating  a lost 
fawn  at  times.  Where  deer  were 
abundant  within  a small  area,  driv- 
ing was  a frequent  procedure.  Men 
.surrounding  the  area  closed  in,  driv- 
ing the  deer  into  a natural  or  arti- 
ficial bottleneck,  where  they  could 
be  killed  by  a smaller  party  of 
hunters.  Champlain’s  drawing  of  the 
deer  drive  (1608)  shows  the  drivers 
pounding  on  deer  shoulder  blades 
with  thighbones  to  frighten  the  deer. 
In  most  places  the  hunting  pressure 
was  probably  too  great  for  a deer- 
drive  to  be  a frequent  affair.  Spring- 
pole  snares,  made  by  pegging  down 
the  bottom  of  a large  noose  in  a 
game-trail,  and  attaching  the  rope  to 
a bent-over  sapling,  were  the  usual 
deer  traps.  A deer  walking  into  such 
p a snare  gets  the  noose  around  his 
antlers,  neck,  or  belly  and  pushes  it 
off  the  pegs,  releasing  the  tension  on 
the  noose  and  tethering  him.  To  be 
effective,  such  a snare  did  not  have 
to  lift  a deer  off  of  the  ground,  but 
merely  had  to  keep  enough  tension 
on  the  noose  so  that  the  deer  could 
not  roll  or  scrape  it  off,  and  to  par- 
tially counterbalance  the  animal’s 
weight.  When  our  pilgrim  fathers 
landed  in  Massachusetts,  one  of  the 
first  things  they  did  was  to  blunder 
into  a group  of  such  deer  snares,  and 
get  several  of  their  members  dragged 
off  the  ground,  no  doubt  to  the  great 
amusement  of  their  Indian  neigh- 
bors. 

Elk  were  by  no  means  as  common 
as  deer,  but  we  find  their  bones  in 
Indian  sites  in  all  parts  of  the  state 
in  much  more  abundance  than  we 
would  expect.  Elk  were  especially 
numerous  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  and  in  the  West  Branch 
Valley  of  the  Susquehanna.  While  we 
have  little  data  on  elk  hunting,  these 
huge  animals  seem  to  have  been 
generally  stalked  by  lone  hunters. 
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Although  there  is  a great  deal  of 
folklore  and  some  hist6ric  record  of 
buffalo  in  Pennsylvania,  up  to  the 
present  time  only  one  piece  of  bison 
bone  has  been  found  in  an  Indian 
site  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Somerset 
County.  It  seems  apparent  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  abundance  of  local 
tradition  about  bison,  it  was,  to  say 
the  least,  an  unimportant  animal  in 
aboriginal  Pennsylvania,  probably 
too  rare  to  be  of  any  practical  signif- 
icance to  the  Indian.  Moose,  needless 
to  say,  are  unknown  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Indian  sites. 

If  the  deer  was  the  most  valuable 
economic  animal  to  the  Indian,  the 
bear  was  the  most  respected  and  ad- 
mired. The  bear  is  unlike  any  other 
local  mammal  in  his  general  human- 
like appearance  and  in  his  speed, 
grace,  and  silence  in  the  woods.  In 
many  places  one  finds  Indians  who 
will  not  eat  bear  meat,  and  who  say, 
“How  can  you  eat  a bear?  Have  you 
ever  seen  one  skinned  out?  It  looks 
exactly  like  a man.”  Such  people,  one 
sometimes  discovers,  have  a family 
tradition  of  descent  from  a bear  or 
from  a bear  foster-child.  These  two 
tales,  that  of  the  bear  husband  and 
of  the  lost  child  adopted  by  bears, 
are  found  among  Indians  almost 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  bear  husband  was  a 
man,  who  while  hunting  bears, 
wounded  a female  bear  and  was 
badly  injured  himself  in  an  accident. 
The  bears  found  him  and  nursed 
him  back  to  health.  During  his  long 
stay  among  them,  he  learned  their 
language  and  ways,  and  he  came  to 
look  like  a bear  himself.  Eventually 
he  married  the  she-bear  whom  he 
had  wounded,  and  at  a later  date  he 
or  a descendant  identified  himself  to 
humans  and  taught  them  certain  de- 
tails of  ritual,  herb  medicine,  and 
woods  lore.  The  particular  version 
outlined  here  is  the  Cherokee  origin 
story  of  the  Bear  Dance. 

The  adopted  bear-boy  is  an  even 
more  frequent  tale,  of  the  lost  child 
who  is  sheltered  and  fed  by  bears. 
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Later  the  bears  are  killed  by  hunters, 
and  he  is  saved.  The  people  learn 
most  of  what  they  know  of  bear-lore 
from  him,  and  his  descendants  refuse 
to  hunt  or  eat  bear.  Bear  meat  was 
the  most  important  ritual  food,  al- 
most a sacrament,  and  the  bear  was 
involved  in  elaborate  patterns  of 
ritual  observance  which  are  too  com- 
plex to  discuss  here. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Indians  spoke  of 
the  bear  as  “my  uncle”  (father’s 
brother),  and  generally  believed  that 
the  bears  were  engaged  in  a very 
gentlemanly  war-game  with  humans, 
under  rules  laid  down  by  the  Creator. 
Another  common  belief  was  that  the 
bear  came  to  the  hunter  who  called 
him  willingly,  as  a ritual  food,  and 
that  the  bear’s  spiritual  immortality 
protected  him  from  any  serious  in- 
jury at  the  hands  of  humans.  Of  all 
the  animals  about  him,  the  Indian 
saw  the  bear  in  a special  category, 
as  a near-human  and  as  a close  rela- 
tive. The  belief  in  the  human-like 
quality  of  bears  was  so  strong  that 
only  strong  religious  motives  allowed 
the  Indian  to  hunt  bear.  The  bear 
was  both  still-hunted  and  killed 
while  in  hibernation  during  the  mid- 
winter. In  the  archeological  sites, 
bear  bones  are,  next  to  deer,  the  most 
abundant  large  mammal,  and  we  find 
the  remains  of,  say,  a hundred  deer 
for  every  bear  in  the  excavations  of 
Indian  village  sites. 

Almost  all  of  the  other  local  mam- 
mals are  represented  in  the  garbage- 
bone  from  Indian  sites,  and  we  as- 
sume that  most  of  these,  like  raccoon, 
opossum,  skunk,  fox,  squirrel, 
groundhog,  chipmunk,  mouse,  and 
shrew  were  trapline  meat,  cooked  in 
the  soup  kettle  along  with  turtles, 
frogs,  and  other  minor  animals.  A 
few  other  animals  eaten  by  Indians, 
including  wolf,  bobcat,  and  panther, 
must  have  been  taken  with  the  bow, 
however.  Beaver  and  muskrat  were 
sometimes  trapped,  but  generally  In- 
dians used  a much  more  effective  tak- 
ing method,  breaking  into  the  lodges 
in  the  winter.  A hole  was  cut  in  the 
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ice  over  the  entry  to  the  beaver  lodge, 
and  then  rods  are  driven  into  the 
lodge  to  drive  the  beaver  out.  As 
they  swam  out  of  the  entry,  they  were 
speared.  Probably  many  of  the  har- 
poon-shaped antler  and  bone  points 
which  we  find  in  Indian  sites  were 
actually  beaver  spears.  In  taking 
muskrat,  a day  was  selected  when  the 
ice  was  very  thin,  so  that  the  escap- 
ing animals  could  be  seen  and  speared 
through  the  ice  without  bothering  to 
cut  a hole.  In  alternative  beaver-tak- 
ing procedures,  the  entry  to  the  lodge 
was  blocked  and  the  lodge  torn  open, 
or  the  beaver  dam  was  torn  down 
and  the  pond  drained,  leaving  the 
animals  easy  prey.  Needless  to  say, 
Indians  today  are  extremely  reluct- 
ant to  admit  any  knowledge  of  this 
illegal  and  obsolete  procedure,  but  it 
was  once  the  ordinary  manner  of 
taking  beaver.  The  beaver  was  prob- 
ably of  greatest  importance  to  In- 
dians as  a fur  for  clothing  and  robes, 
but  its  meat  was  everywhere  relished, 
and  the  tails,  cooked  separately  in 
grease,  were  a great  Indian  delicacy. 
During  the  early  Colonial  Period, 
the  scent  glands  and  furs  of  the 
beaver  were  the  most  valuable  articles 
in  the  Indian  trade,  and  were  in  fact 
almost  the  whole  basis  of  the  fur 
trade.  These  scent  glands  or  castors 
were  the  source  of  musk  used  in  per- 
fume, and  were  once  a very  valuable 
commodity.  Indians  everywhere,  like 
whites,  invariably  mistake  the  castors 
for  the  testes  of  the  beaver. 

Almost  all  birds  were  eaten,  judg- 
ing by  modern  Indian  usage  and  by 
the  evidence  from  ancient  village 
sites,  but  we  find  relatively  few  of  the 
smaller  birds  of  passage  represented 
in  the  archeological  sites.  The  wild 
turkey  was  the  most  important  game 
bird  everywhere,  with  the  ducks  and 
geese  and  the  chicken-like  birds, 
grouse  and  woodcock,  much  less 
abundant  in  the  garbage  bone  sam- 
ples. Passenger  pigeon  bones  are  act- 
ually infrequent  in  Indian  sites,  sug- 
gesting that  this  bird  was  much  less 
abundant  in  aboriginal  times  than  in 
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Killing  of  migratory  birds,  an  engraving  published  by  Franciscus  Creuxius  in  1664 
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the  nineteenth  century,  or  else  that 
breeding  roosts  were  far  from  Indian 
settlements.  Almost  any  local  bird 
can  be  found  represented  in  the  ex- 
cavated material,  however.  Many  of 
these  were  probably  trapped  and 
snared  by  children,  and  small  birds 
were  especially  important  as  food 
supplements  in  famine  times,  when 
the  whole  community  collected  small 
birds  to  eat. 

The  blowgun  was  also  used  to  hunt 
birds,  squirrels,  and  rabbits  in  Penn- 
sylvania, western  New  York,  and 
areas  to  the  south.  This  hunter’s  tool 
is  generally  thought  of  as  South 
American,  but  it  was  a common  im- 
plement throughout  the  Southeast 
and  in  our  immediate  area.  Grouse 
and  similar  birds,  as  well  as  rabbits, 
were  generally  hunted  with  special 
arrows,  which  had  a special  broad, 
blunt,  heavy  tip.  Such  arrows  would 
crush  and  kill  such  delicate  animals 
without  mutilating  them,  whereas  a 
pointed  arrow  would  pass  through 
and  allow  a mortally  wounded  ani- 
mal to  escape. 

Turkeys  were  taken  by  both  hunt- 
ing with  the  bow  and  by  trapping. 
In  both  cases,  Indian  techniques 
utilize  two  notable  characteristics  of 
the  wild  turkey,  its  keen  eyesight  and 
its  extreme  stupidity.  Turkeys  were 
lured  to  the  concealed  hunter  by 
turkey  calls,  and  a great  variety  of 
gadgets  for  imitating  the  sound  of  a 
turkey  were  used.  The  turkey  will 
not  come  within  range  of  a hunter 
he  can  see,  however,  so  the  hunter 
sometimes  disguised  his  head  with  a 
deer-head  mask  or  a wildcat  mask 
made  from  the  face  of  a bobcat,  per- 
mitting him  to  watch  his  quarry 
without  his  exposed  head  giving  him 
away.  Trapping  was  probably  the 
most  usual  way  of  taking  turkey,  and 
the  great  variety  of  turkey  traps  used 
include  some  which  could  fool  noth- 
ing but  a turkey. 

The  elaborate  mechanical  details 
of  Indian  traps  and  the  vast  lore 
about  their  use  include  too  great  a 
bulk  of  data  to  relate  here.  Indians 


did,  however,  make  expert  use  of  a 
great  variety  of  trap  types,  many  of 
them  exceedingly  complex.  In  recent 
years,  with  the  decline  of  trapping, 
most  of  these  types  have  passed  out 
of  use  and  are  all  but  forgotten.  Most 
of  the  Indian  traps  still  in  use  today 
have  substitueed  a new  trigger  type, 
borrowed  from  the  whites,  for  the 
older  mechanisms,  so  that  the  figure- 
four  trigger  is  now  used  on  most  In- 
dian snares,  deadfalls,  and  cage  traps 
in  the  Northeast.  Besides  traps,  the 
major  implements  of  the  Indian 
hunter  during  the  late  prehistoric 
and  early  Colonial  times  were  the 
bow,  the  beaver-spear,  the  blowgun, 
the  fishhook,  and  the  fish-spear.  Rab- 
bits were  also  sometimes  killed  with 
clubs.  Indian  fishing  is  omitted  from 
discussion  here,  because  it  was  ac- 
tually an  elaborate  business  involv- 
ing fish  traps,  pounds,  and  fish 
poisons  more  than  it  did  fishing  with 
the  line  or  fish-gig. 

Every  aspect  of  Indian  hunting 
was  closely  involved  with  ritual  and 
religious  concepts,  as  indeed  was  the 
whole  life  of  the  Indian;  if  I have 
over-emphasized  this  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, it  is  because  it  seems  so  basic 
in  the  relationship  of  man  to  nature 
in  the  aboriginal  Northeast.  Ritual 
and  religious  practice  assure  the  In- 
dian of  protection  against  the  ghosts 
and  spirits  of  the  creature  he  killed, 
and  also  determined  the  patterns 
which  he  followed  in  hunting  and 
warfare. 

One  interesting  object,  the  pack- 
strap  or  burden-strap,  appears  im- 
portant in  this  connection.  This  was 
a long  woven  belt  of  soft  fiber,  with 
a broad  central  part  which  was  held 
against  the  forehead  or  across  the 
shoulders,  while  the  ends  were  tied 
about  any  heavy  load  carried  on  the 
shoulders.  One  major  function  of  the 
pack-strap  was  the  carrying  home  of 
game  from  the  forest.  It  is  a great 
tribute  to  the  hardiness  and  strength 
of  Indian  men  that  they  cotdd  pack 
a whole  deer  carcass  for  miles  on 
their  backs. 
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In  the  ritualized  procedures  of  In- 
dian hunting,  decorated  pack-straps 
were  considered  a necessary  binding 
for  the  body  of  an  animal,  even 
where  the  carcass  was  not  carried  by 
the  strap.  In  some  areas  we  have  some 
data  to  show  that  this  pack-strap  was 
both  a magical  and  spiritual  binding, 
to  overcome  the  animals’  ability  to 
retaliate,  and  a decorative  binding 
intended  to  please  and  flatter  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  animal.  The  strap 
became  a symbol  of  the  possession 
and  control  of  the  game  animal  by 
the  hunter. 

However,  in  warfare,  the  captive 
of  war  was  brought  home  by  his 
enemies  tied  and  led  by  the  same 
pack-strap,  the  symbol  of  possession 
and  control  of  a corps.  In  other  ways 
the  captive  was  in  somewhat  the 
situation  of  the  captured  animal,  and 
his  captors  surrounded  him  with 
ritual  forms  which  prevented  his 

I spiritual  retaliation,  exactly  as  with 
deer  and  bear.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  warfare  was  conducted  by  hunt- 
ing patterns,  as  that  hunting  was  a 
sort  of  ritualized  warfare,  carried  on 
under  strong  religious  sanctions.  Since 
the  Indian  sensed  powerful  spiritual 
agents  everywhere  in  the  world  about 
him,  he  was  only  able  to  do  violence 
to  animals  or  men  when  his  ritual 
forms  and  religious  tenets  permitted 
this  and  insured  him  against  retalia- 
tion from  the  supernatural  world. 

In  conclusion,  I should  like  to 
emphasize  that  this  sketch  of  the 
mind  and  manners  of  the  Indian 
hunter  is  a reconstruction,  synthesized 
from  information  drawn  from  many 
sources  and  from  different  peoples 
of  the  area.  Where,  for  example,  Dela- 
ware and  Seneca  information  has 
been  drawn  together  into  one  discus- 
sion, or  where  our  knowledge  of  New 
England  or  Carolina  peoples  has 
been  drawn  in  to  fill  out  details,  we 
are  dealing  with  ways  of  life  that 
were  common  to  most  peoples  of  the 
general  region,  rather  than  with 
purely  local  patterns.  After  all,  the 
way  of  life  described  here  has  been 


long  extinct  in  our  area,  and  can 
only  be  characterized  by  using  every 
surviving  fragment  and  every  clue  we 
can  obtain. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that 
the  picture  here  presented  pertains 
to  late  prehistoric  and  early  Colonial 
times.  Ancient  ancestors  of  our  In- 
dians lived  in  a different  fashion, 
judging  by  our  knowledge  of  the 
archeology,  and  Indian  ways  of  life 
changed  very  rapidly  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  on 
the  white  frontier. 

. . . The  End 


THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

Probably  the  deepest  diving  duck  is  the 
Old  Squaw.  They  have  been  accidently 
caught  in  the  fish  nets  180  feet  below  the 
surface. 

• * • 

The  muskrat  is  not  a rat.  He  is  an  am- 
phibious rodent  and  should  be  called  a 
“musquash.” 

* » * 

The  gnu  is  part  donkey,  part  buffalo, 
part  horse  and  part  antelope.  Apparently 
there  is  nothing  new  about  a gnu. 

• • • 

The  usual  speed  of  common  birds  in 
flight  is  about  25  miles  per  hour. 

• • • 

The  famous  Douglas  fir  tree  is  not  a fir 
tree.  It  is  a false  hemlock.  Neither  is  the 
red  cedar  a cedar.  It  is  a true  cypress. 

# * • 

Regardless  of  his  name,  the  main  diet 
of  the  sparrow  hawk  is  made  up  of  grass- 
hoppers. 

• * • 

A bird  which  has  wings  and  yet  can’t 
fly  is  the  penguin. 

• • • 

The  eagle  preys  on  the  osprey  by  making 
it  drop  the  fish  it  has  caught.  When  these 
plundering  outrages  become  intolerable  the 
ospreys  of  the  neighborhood  will  band  to- 
gether and  drive  the  eagle  out  of  the 
vicinity. 


i f 


ONE  of  the  strangest,  most  primi- 
tive, outstandingly  stupid,  and 
yet  most  successful  creatures  on  four 
feet  is  an  opossum.  It’s  difficult  to 
see  how  he  has  gotten  along  so  well 
in  the  world.  His  brain  is  extraordi- 
narily small  for  the  size  of  his  skull— 
he  has  less  brain  capacity  than  any 
other  furred  animal  of  his  size;  but 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  de- 
ficient mentally  and  is  generally  con- 
ceeded  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
furred  moron,  he  certainly  has  suc- 
ceeded remarkably  well.  His  kind 
have  persisted  down  through  the 
ages  by  just  being  opossums.  He 
could,  if  he  realized  the  fact,  boast 
of  his  ancient  lineage.  Opossums 
haven’t  changed  materially  in  either 
looks  or  habits  since  the  first  of  their 
forebears  appeared  on  Mother  Earth, 
and  that  was  eons  of  years  ago.  Un- 
told forms  and  species  of  animals 
have  come  and  gone  during  that 


time,  but  this  dolt  has  stupidly  blun- 
dered his  way  since  time  immemorial. 

Opossums,  as  a group,  are  distinc- 
tively American;  several  genera 
and  species  occur  in  North,  Central, 
and  South  America.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  “Ancient  Order  of  Mar- 
supials,” the  most  primitive  and 
ancient  of  mammals.  Among  the 
closest  of  their  living  kin  are  the 
kangaroos  of  Australia.  The  largest 
member  of  the  opossum  family— and 
the  subject  of  this  narrative— is  the 
Virginia  opossum.  Most  folks  just 
call  him  ’possum  for  short.  To  the 
scientist  he  is  Didelphis  virginiana. 
Several  other  kinds  of  opossums 
dwell  in  the  American  tropics,  in- 
cluding one  species  which  never 
grows  to  be  much  larger  than  a half- 
grown  rat.  Quite  often  this  little 
murine,  or  mouse  opossum  arrives  in 
this  country  as  a stowaway  in  bunches 
of  bananas. 
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An  adult  Virginia  opossum  is 
ibout  the  size  of  an  ordinary  house 
:at,  but  it  is  much  shorter  in  the 
egs.  Average  individuals  weigh  be- 
;ween  four  and  eight  pounds,  but 
exceptionally  large  ones  attain  a 
weight  of  twelve  pounds.  The  largest 
Dne  I ever  saw  weighed  in  at  four- 
teen pounds.  ’Possum  has  a long, 
icaly,  almost  naked  and  prehensile 
tail  which  is  quite  rat-like  in  ap- 
pearance; and  a pointed  face  which 
is  accentuated  by  a pair  of  beady, 
black  eyes  and  rather  large,  round, 
thin  and  naked  ears.  The  upper  part 
of  his  body  is  covered  with  grayish, 
black-tipped  fur  overlain  with  coarser 
whitish  guard  hairs;  giving  him  a 
rather  pronounced  grizzled-gray  ap- 
pearance. You  can  scarcely  confuse 
him  with  any  other  native  mammal. 

’Possum’s  tracks  are  so  distinctive 
that  even  a novice  can  soon  learn  to 
recognize  them  in  the  dust,  mud,  or 
snow.  Those  left  by  his  fore  paws  are 
strikingly  bird-like,  for  the  five  toes 
are  always  spread  out  fan-like.  The 
inner  toe  of  his  hind  foot  is  short, 
stubby,  and  thumb-like— opposable  to 
the  other  four  toes— and  it  is  the  only 
one  wrhich  lacks  a nail  or  claw. 

The  ’possum  has  been  closely 
woven  into  the  folklore  and  legends 
of  the  southern  negro.  Although 
characteristically  a southern  animal, 
in  recent  years  he  has  been  steadily 
pushing  his  range  northward.  Before 
the  days  of  settlement,  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  ever  strayed  much  farther  north 
than  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  The 
opossum  was  virtually  unknown  in 
many  parts  of  Pennsylvania  fifty  to 
seventy-five  years  ago.  No  remains  of 
the  animals  have  as  yet  been  found 
in  cave  deposits,  or  in  Indian  kitchen 
middens,  which  would  indicate  his 
presence  in  the  North  during  pre- 
Columbian  times.  In  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  many  of  the  older  trap- 
pers have  told  me  that  the  opossum 
was  virtually  unknown  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago.  They  can  recall  the 


days  when  an  opossum  was  a novelty. 
Today  he  is  abundant  in  most  sec- 
tions. His  northward  advance  has 
now  taken  him  well  into  Massachu- 
setts and  Vermont,  and  into  the 
southern  portions  of  Michigan  and 
Minnesota.  The  increasing  frequency 
with  which  they  are  being  killed 
these  days  on  northern  highways 
simply  reflects  the  progressive  in- 
crease in  the  opossum  population 
above  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line. 

’Possum’s  conception  of  heaven  in- 
volves three  things:  food,  woods,  and 
water.  Swamps  and  wet  bottomlands 
he  dearly  loves.  Next  in  popularity 
come  wooded  and  rocky  ravines.  Dry 
ridges  he  generally  shuns.  He  makes 
his  home  in  whatever  shelter  happens 
to  be  available:  a crevice  among  the 
rocks,  a cavity  in  the  trunk  of  a tree, 
the  deserted  burrow  of  some  skunk 
or  woodchuck,  a hollow  log  or  brush 
pile;  yes,  even  a dark  corner  under 
some  old  building  will  do.  ’Possum, 
in  short,  is  not  particular  just  as 
long  as  the  retreat  is  fairly  dry  and 
reasonably  safe;  and  into  it  he  may 
drag  a few  dried  leaves  for  his  bed. 

From  such  quarters  he  seldom  ven- 
tures during  the  hours  of  daylight, 
for  his  forays  are  invariably  con- 
ducted under  the  cover  of  darkness. 
By  day  he  curls  up  and  sleeps.  Al- 
though opossums  are  quite  partial  to 
woodlands  and  thickets,  their  nightly 
wanderings  frequently  take  them  into 
the  neighboring  meadows  and  pas- 
tures, the  cultivated  fields,  and  even 
into  our  very  dooryards.  ’Possum 
never  hibernates,  even  in  the  North; 
but  during  periods  of  exceptionally 
severe  and  stormy  weather  he  may 
remain  in  his  den  for  four  or  five 
days,  or  possibly  even  as  much  as  a 
week  or  more  at  a time.  Nevertheless 
he  often  goes  meandering  even  when 
the  thermometer  tumbles  down  to 
zero.  Naked  ears  and  tail  tips  are 
often  frostbitten  during  the  northern 
winters;  and  rarely,  indeed,  do  old 
individuals  lack  indications  of  such 
an  affliction. 


A litter  of  very  younc 
’possums  being  suckled  in 
the  pouch  of  the  mother 
tin  efficient  method  of  rear 
ing  these  extremely  help- 
less infants. 


When  the  young  reach 
the  age  of  four  or  five  week : 
they  leave  the  mother’: 
pouch  and  spend  a great 
deal  of  their  time  scram 
bling  about  on  her  back. 

PGC  Photo  by  Cady 


PGC  Photo 

This  fellow  is  a replici 
of  his  mammy,  a far  cr 3 
from  the  naked  undevelopec 
babe  it  was  only  a feu 
months  previous. 
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’Possum,  by  nature,  is  a confirmed 
hermit.  He  never  shares  his  den  with 
others  of  his  kind.  His  is  a singu- 
larly solitary  existence.  Several  in- 
dividuals may  gather  nightly  at  some 
favorite  cafeteria— the  local  garbage 
dump  or  the  carcass  of  some  large  an- 
imal—but  little  heed  is  ever  paid  to 
the  other  fellow’s  presence.  When 
they  have  fed  to  repletion,  each  will 
amble  off  in  a different  direction.  He 
knows  of  no  such  thing  as  home  life. 
Opossums  apparently  never  mate  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  and  they 
seem  to  be  utterly  promiscuous  in 
their  breeding  habits.  When  it  comes 
time  for  the  young  to  be  born,  the 
female  seeks  her  solitary  retreat.  After 
the  young  are  capable  of  shifting 
for  themselves,  they  leave  their 
mother,  and  take  up  their  solitary 
life.  The  home  range  of  the  individ- 
ual is  seldom  very  large;  generally 
somewhere  between  a dozen  to  forty 
acres. 

In  the  manner  of  rearing  their 
young,  opossums,  among  our  native 
mammals,  are  unique.  The  gestation 
period  is  very  short— about  twelve 
days.  The  female  has  a fur-lined  ab- 
dominal pouch  in  which  the  young 
spend  the  first  four  to  six  weeks  of 
their  lives.  A popular  fallacy  con- 
cerns the  manner  by  which  the  young 
ones  get  there.  Many  woodsmen  and 
trappers  will  tell  you  that  they  are 
carefully  placed  there  by  the  mother, 
and  some  will  try  to  tell  you  that  she 
blows  them  from  her  nose  into  the 
pouch.  Scientists,  in  comparatively 
recent  years,  have  discovered  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  The  babies  ac- 
tually get  into  their  mother’s  pouch 
under  their  own  power. 

Opossum  babies  at  birth  are  ex- 
ceedingly small  and  singularly  un- 
developed. As  a matter  of  fact,  they 
are  mere  embryos;  considerably 
smaller  than  honeybees;  naked  and 
quite  grub-like  in  appearance.  Their 
fore  legs,  however,  are  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  enable  them  to  crawl;  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  born,  they  take 
the  most  direct  route  to  their  moth- 


er’s pouch.  Once  they  arrive  there, 
they  immediately  and  securely  attach 
themselves  to  her  teats,  and  there 
they  stay.  The  number  of  young  in  a 
litter  may  vary  from  as  few  as  three 
to  as  many  as  eighteen,  but  it  gen- 
erally runs  somewhere  between  five 
and  ten.  The  female  opossum  nor- 
mally has  thirteen  teats,  and  in  the 
case  of  an  extremely  large  litter  it 
becomes  a case  of  first  come  first 
served.  If  all  of  the  nipples  are  oc- 
cupied, the  excess  members  are 
doomed  to  starve;  for  once  a baby 
opossum  gets  hold  of  a teat,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  for  him  to  let  go  of  it. 
A whole  litter  of  newly  born  opos- 
sums could  easily  be  put  into  an 
ordinary  teaspoon,  and  there  would 
still  be  room  to  spare. 

The  embryonic  babies  complete 
their  development  in  the  pouch,  for 
every  little  opossum  is  an  incubator 
baby.  There  they  gradually  assume 
the  recognizable  form  of  opossums. 
Growth  is  surprisingly  rapid.  At  the 
age  of  four  or  five  weeks  the  young 
are  miniature  replicas  of  the  adults, 
and  they  leave  the  pouch  to  scramble 
about  on  their  mother’s  back.  The 
youngsters  remain  with  their  mother 
for  a period  of  about  three  months, 
accompanying  her  on  her  nightly 
forays.  Thereafter  they  are  on  their 
own.  In  the  South  opossums  seem  to 
regularly  have  two  litters  of  young 
each  year.  In  the  North  they  appar- 
ently have  but  one  litter,  which  is 
usually  born  sometime  during  the 
spring  or  early  summer. 

’Possum  eats  virtually  anything 
that  is  edible— edible  that  is,  of 
course,  by  opossum  standards.  They 
are  preeminently  meat-eaters;  but 
their  diet  also  includes  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  and  such  nuts  as  acorns. 
Earthworms,  insects,  frogs,  snakes, 
and  the  flesh  of  sundry  birds  and 
mammals  occur  on  their  bill-of-fare. 
’Possum  may  be  slow  and  extremely 
awkward,  but  most  of  the  game  pro- 
tectors I have  known  are  convinced 
that  he  is  a first-class  predator  and 
a menace  to  most  of  the  smaller  birds 
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and  game  animals.  Farmers  know 
only  too  well  that  he  has  a penchant 
lor  hen’s  eggs,  and  chickens,  too, 
whenever  the  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented. A friend  of  mine  one  morn- 
ing found  a large  ’possum  curled  up 
in  one  of  the  nests  in  his  poultry 
house,  sound  asleep.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
would  pass  up  a chance  to  dine  on 
pheasant,  grouse,  or  quail  eggs;  or 
the  eggs  and  young  of  songbirds  for 
that  matter.  Nor  can  the  sportsman 
conceive  of  his  shunning  a dinner  of 
nestling  cottontails. 

When  he  goes  foraging  for  food, 
’possum  pokes  that  pig-like  nose  of 
his  into  just  about  everything.  He 
hunts  carefully  and  methodically,  and 
seldom  will  he  pass  up  anything  that 
he  can  eat.  A goodly  portion  of  his 
food,  however,  quite  evidently  con- 
sists of  carrion  or  refuse;  and  in  food 
habit  studies  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
tell  whether  an  item  was  carrion  or 
not.  The  remains  of  cottontail  rab- 
bits often  loom  prominently  in  food 
habit  studies;  but  unquestionably 
the  ’possum  finds  many  of  these  rab- 
bits dead.  The  remains  of  deer  are 
often  found  in  ’possum  stomachs,  as 
well.  Now  it  might  be  difficult  to 
convince  a sportsman  that  ’possum 
didn’t  kill  the  bunny,  but  certainly 
nobody  can  be  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  he  killed  the  deer.  Frequently, 
of  recent  years,  I have  seen  where  an 
opossum  had  been  killed  on  the  high- 
way while  he  was  evidently  feeding 
on  a previously  killed  rabbit,  wood- 
chuck, or  skunk. 

It  matters  little  to  ’possum  how 
“ripe”  flesh  happens  to  be.  He  often 
works  nightshift  on  a bloated  carcass, 
while  the  crows  and  vultures  work  on 
it  by  day.  With  the  latter  he  shares 
many  a delightful  repast.  On  the 
other  hand  he  takes  epicurean  de- 
light in  fruits,  both  wild  and  cul- 
tivated. Any  southern  hunter  knows 
that  a persimmon  tree  is  the  best 
place  in  the  world  to  look  for  a ’pos- 
sum when  the  “simmons”  are  ripe; 
but  ’possums  also  enjoy  such  fruits 


as  apples,  wild  cherries,  and  all  kinds 
of  berries.  I have  seen  them  gorged 
with  the  fruits  of  the  pokeberry,  and 
so  stained  within  that  they  were  liter- 
ally died  purple  to  their  skins.  Corn, 
in  the  milk  stage,  he  likewise  finds 
quite  palatable.  Wild  grapes  he  can- 
not resist. 

When  danger  threatens,  ’possum 
will  usually  beat  a retreat  if  he  can, 
and  promptly  make  himself  incon- 
spicuous; but  he  is  never  in  a very 
great  hurry  to  avoid  it.  When  cor- 
nered he  generally  just  cowers,  grins, 
and  shows  his  big  mouthful  of  sharp- 
ly-pointed teeth;  but  fighting  simply 
isn’t  in  his  line.  Just  as  soon  as  he 
realizes  that  you’ve  got  the  best  of 
him,  he  will  roll  over  on  his  side,  loll 
out  his  tongue,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  die.  If  you  pick  him  up  and 
try  to  stand  him  on  his  legs  you  will 
find  that  they  just  don’t  functicn. 
'Possum  will  flop  down  again  on  his 
side  as  limp  as  an  old  rag.  This  art  of 
feigning  death,  or  “playing  ’possum,” 
is  one  of  his  best  known  tricks.  Per- 
haps it  affords  him  a measure  of  pro- 
tection. A dog  loves  to  chase  and 
worry  ’possum,  but  the  fun  is  all  gone 
when  he  is  dead.  Inert  he  evokes 
little  or  no  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
canine.  When  the  melee  is  over,  old 
’possum  will  slowly  get  up,  take  a 
look  around;  and  if  the  coast  is  clear, 
he  will  go  merrily  on  his  way. 

In  our  southern  states,  the  ’pos- 
sum is  often  hunted  at  night  with 
dogs.  His  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  by 
some,  particularly  by  the  negroes. 
“Sweet  taters  and  ’possum”  is  a regal 
feast.  I once  knew  an  old  colored 
gentleman  who  regularly  called  at 
the  establishment  of  a fur  dealer  for 
the  opossum  and  raccoon  carcasses. 
He  got  so  many,  I asked  him  one  day 
what  he  did  with  them  all.  “I  eats 
all  I can  and  salts  the  rest  down  in  a 
barrel  for  the  summer,”  he  replied. 

Large  numbers  of  opossums  are 
taken  each  year  by  trappers,  but  the 
prize  paid  for  even  the  finest  and 
largest  of  pelts  in  recent  years  has 
seldom  exceeded  fifty  cents.  The 
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price  paid  for  average  pelts  has  been 
much  lower.  As  a consequence,  most 
trappers  make  no  particular  effort  to 
catch  these  animals;  but  you  just 
can’t  help  doing  it.  ’Possums  are  easy 
to  trap;  for  unlike  most  canny  fur- 
bearers,  the  dolts  never  become  trap 
shy.  They  are  just  plain  suckers  for 
a baited  trap  of  any  kind,  and  they 
are  constantly  blundering  into  sets 
made  for  more  valuable  and  highly- 
prized  fur-bearers.  The  fox  trappers 
of  my  acquaintance  invariably  cuss 
the  ’possum,  for  they  consider  him 
to  be  a major  nuisance.  “You  simply 
can’t  catch  foxes  until  you  first  clean 
out  most  of  the  darned  ’possums,” 
more  than  one  of  them  have  told  me. 
’Possum  seems  to  be  utterly  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  a paw  firmly 
gripped  in  steel  jaws.  He  makes  no 
fuss  about  it  but  submits  supinely, 
greeting  his  captor  with  an  empty 
and  most  disconcerting  grin. 

Of  what  use  is  the  opossum’s  naked 
tail?  It  is  certainly  far  from  being 
ornamental.  A fox  might  be  justifi- 
ably proud  of  his  handsome  brush, 
or  a squirrel  of  his  broad  banner;  but 
surely  no  ’possum  could  possibly  take 
pride  in  that  snaky  atrocity  which  he 
trails  behind  him.  Many  naturalists 
have  stated  that  the  opossum’s  tail 
serves  him  as  a fifth  hand;  that  he 
uses  it  to  help  him  in  climbing.  Some 
have  contended  that  ’possum  is  able 
to  hang  by  his  tail  from  the  limb  of 
a tree.  The  pioneer  preacher-natur- 
alist John  Bachman,  who  cooperated 
with  the  great  Audubon  in  that  his- 


toric treatise  on  the  Quadrupeds  of 
North  America,  related  that  he  had 
observed  an  opossum  hanging  by  his 
tail  in  a persimmon  tree,  gathering 
the  fruits  with  his  feet.  Other  natur- 
alists have  likewise  vouched  for  the 
animal’s  ability  to  suspend  itself  by 
its  tail.  Personally,  I have  never  seen 
one  perform  the  feat.  I once  tried  to 
induce  one  to  hang  by  its  tail  in  or- 
der to  get  a photograph,  but  the 
dumb  thing  didn’t  seem  to  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  it  even  posses- 
sed a tail.  Still  I doubt  not  that  the 
’possum  uses  his  tail  to  help  him 
climb  about  in  the  tops  of  trees;  or 
that  he  can,  if  he  so  chooses,  suspend 
himself  by  that  appendage.  Only  in 
comic  strips,  however,  do  families  of 
baby  ’possums  go  joyriding  by  sus- 
pending themselves  from  mamma’s 
tail.  ’Possum  is,  indeed,  an  excellent 
climber;  but  he  spends  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  ambulating  awk- 
wardly—and  seemingly  aimlessly— on 
the  ground. 

The  opossum  is  certainly  one  crea- 
ture which  belies  the  time-worn  no- 
tion that  it  takes  brains  to  get  along 
in  the  world.  If  he  relied  on  his  gray 
matter,  he  and  his  kind  would  have 
become  extinct  ages  ago.  He  faces 
his  enemies,  and  possible  death,  with 
a defiant  grin;  perhaps  vaguely  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  no  matter 
what  happens  to  him  there  will  still 
be  other  opossums.  Such,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  the  philosophy  of  the 
stupid  hermit  of  the  hollow. 

. . . The  End 


SPORT  FISHING  GUIDE  RELEASED 

The  Official  Sport  Fishing  Guide,  prepaied  by  the  Sport  Fishing  In- 
stitute under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Eschmeyer,  executive  vice 
president,  is  available  on  all  newstands,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
reports.  This  64-page  guide  is  a digest  of  the  angling  regulations,  open 
seasons,  creel  limits,  size  limits,  license  fees  for  all  states,  provinces  of 
Canada,  and  Alaska.  Information  on  important  game  fish  and  their 
habits,  records,  and  other  material  is  included. 
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Pop!  Goes  the  Weasel 

HELLERTOWN,  Northampton 
Co.— While  attending  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Hellertown  Sportsmans 
Association,  I was  told  a rather  un- 
usual happening  by  George  Pearson, 
Jr.,  one  of  the  members.  He  stated 
that  while  fishing  for  eels  along  the 
Delaware  River  after  a heavy  shower, 
he  came  upon  what  seemed  to  be  a 
very  large  frog.  Upon  closer  examin- 
ation he  saw  what  he  thought  were 
two  legs  and  a tail  protruding  from 
its  mouth.  Picking  up  the  frog  he 
pulled  on  the  legs  and  withdrew  a 
weasel  longer  than  the  frog.  No  exact 
reason  could  be  given  for  this  odd 
happening  other  than  it  is  possible 
the  weasel  might  have  drowned  and 
boated  by  the  frog  at  which  time  the 
frog  swallowed  it.  Student  Officer 
William  E.  Fulmer,  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation. 

Crime  Never  Pays 

CARBON  COUNTY— I recently 
received  information  that  a deer 
which  had  been  killed  on  the  high- 
way in  this  area  was  loaded  on  a 
truck  and  delivered  to  the  home  of  a 
person  who  intended  to  make  use  of 
it.  When  the  truck  stopped  in  front 


of  the  house  of  the  person  who  had 
taken  illegal  possession  of  the  animal, 
the  deer  regained  consciousness  and 
made  its  getaway,  much  to  the  dismay 
of  the  person  who  had  taken  it.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Glenn  A. 
Kitchen,  Weatherly. 

Ouch  Goes  The  Weasel 

YORK  COUNTY-While  talking 
with  my  brother-in-law,  John  Kunkle, 
recently,  he  told  me  the  following 
story.  Early  last  fall  he  was  working 
on  a farm  near  Dillsburg  when  he 
heard  cries  that  sounded  like  a rabbit 
in  distress.  Upon  investigating, 
Kunkle  found  the  cries  were  coming 
from  a large  weasel  that  was  caught 
over  the  end  of  its  nose  by  a box 
turtle  closing  the  shell.  The  turtle 
was  holding  the  weasel  so  firmly  that 
despite  all  its  struggling  and  scream- 
ing, the  animal  could  not  loosen  it- 
self. Mr.  Kunkle  watched  the  struggle 
for  a few  moments  and  then  with 
the  aid  of  a club  and  a lot  of  “stamp- 
ing” around,  he  dispatched  the 
weasel.  As  he  turned  to  leave  the 
scene,  another  weasel  approached 
from  a nearby  thicket,  apparently 
coming  to  rescue  its  mate.— District 
Game  Protector  John  Spahr,  Holly 
Springs. 


Legal  On  and  Off  Again 

BEDFORD  CQUNTY-During  the 
1952  antlerless  deer  season,  several 
Schellsburg  hunters  were  hunting 
when  a large  “buck”  with  one  single, 
six  point  antler  (the  other  antler 
had  been  shed)  passed  by  one  of  the 
men.  While  he  was  watching  it  run 
through  the  fields  and  jump  the 
fences,  another  member  of  the  party 
saw  the  deer  coming  and  after  taking 
a good  look,  shot  several  times  killing 
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the  deer.  The  first  hunter  came  run- 
ning up,  mad  as  a hornet,  shaking 
his  fist  and  bawling  the  killer  out  for 
shooting  the  buck.  The  shooter,  how- 
ever, insisted  it  was  an  antlerless 
animal.  Quite  a quarrel  developed 
before  the  hunters  decided  to  walk 
over  to  where  the  deer  lay.  The  ani- 
mal had  no  antlers.  After  dressing 
the  deer,  the  men  followed  the  ani- 
mal’s tracks  back  to  a fence.  There 
lay  the  lost  antler.— District  Game 
Protector  John  S.  Dittmar,  Loysburg. 

Duck  In  Hand  Tastes  Better  Than  Fox 
In  Brush 

JUNIATA  COUNT  Y-Ross 
Weimer,  a farm-game  cooperator 
near  Port  Royal,  and  his  family  re- 
cently witnessed  this  little  wildlife 
drama.  They  observed  a fox  cross 
their  pasture  field  and  head  for  a 
small  stream  that  flows  through  their 
farm.  A duck  was  enjoying  the  water 
and  morning  air  when  the  fox  ap- 
peared for  a duck  dinner.  Reynard 
stood  for  a moment  with  the  duck 
in  its  mouth,  as  if  listening  and 
shortly  a pair  of  fox  hounds  appeared 
on  the  scene.  They  had  apparently 
been  trailing  the  fox  which  im- 
mediately dropped  the  duck  and  took 
oft  in  high  gear.  The  hounds  then 
pounced  on  the  duck,  giving  up  the 
fox  chase.  All  of  which  may  prove 
that  a duck  in  hand  tastes  better 
than  a fox  in  the  brush.— District 
Game  Protector  Owen  Seelye,  Port 
Royal. 

Who  Could  Ask  For  More? 

CANTON,  Bradford  Co.— On  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  of  deer  season 
I was  talking  with  a hunting  party 
from  Elmira,  New  York.  One  of  the 
men  had  made  a list  of  the  game  he 
had  observed  that  day  on  State  Game 
Lands  No.  12.  Here  is  what  he  saw- 
one  buck  (which  he  missed  with  two 
shots),  twenty-one  antlerless  deer,  a 
black  bear,  eight  grouse,  nine  wild 
turkeys,  seven  gray  squirrels,  two 
black  squirrels,  one  raccoon  (which 
he  shot)  and  one  red  fox.— District 


Game  Protector  Duane  E.  Lettie, 
Canton. 

Call  It  Murder 

WEATHERLY,  Carbon  Co.-At 
least  three  deer  were  maliciously 
wounded  or  were  killed  in  my  district 
during  the  small  game  season  by  per- 
sons carrying  shotguns.  These  hunters 
have  no  right  in  the  woods  here  or  in 
any  state  of  the  Union.  Perhaps  if 
these  same  individuals  could  see  a 
deer  staggering  blindly  into  trees  and 
fences  with  a load  of  fine  shot  in  both 
eyes,  they  would  think  twice  before 
ever  pulling  such  a low  trick  again. 
Perhaps  these  same  persons  will  be 
hunting  for  deer  when  the  season 
comes  in  and  will  gripe  because  they 
didn’t  get  to  see  a deer.  How  much 
nicer  it  would  be  in  the  woods  if  we 
could  only  get  rid  of  these  two-legged 
skunks.  — District  Game  Protector 
Glenn  A.  Kitchen,  Weatherly. 


A Bird  In  Hand — Almost 

QUARRYVILLE,  Lancaster 
County— On  the  opening  day  of  the 
1952  small  game  season  two  gentle- 
men from  Quarryville  were  out  hunt- 
ing. They  had  missed  six  or  seven 
pheasants  but  finally  managed  to 
knock  down  a nice  cock  bird.  One 
of  the  hunters  ran  over  to  where 
the  bird  lay  kicking  and  shouted  in  a 
voice  for  everyone  to  hear,  “Now, 
fellow,  let’s  see  you  get  away  this 
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time.”  As  the  hunter  reached  down 
to  pick  up  the  bird,  Mr.  Ringneck 
rolled  over,  jumped  to  his  feet,  and 
flew  over  the  hill  as  the  hunter  un- 
loaded his  gun  at  it.  This  was  the 
straw  that  broke  the  back;  our 
Quarryville  friends  went  home.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  }.  P.  Eicholtz, 
Strasburg. 

Gray  to  White 

MEYERSDALE,  Somerset  Co.- 
While  picking  up  some  mounted 
specimens  for  exhibition  from  John 
Yutzy,  taxidermist,  of  Meyersdale, 
R.  D.  No.  3,  several  unusual  animals 
were  seen  including  two  white  gray 
fox.  These  two  foxes  were  killed  by 
a Mr.  Hetrick  on  Negro  mountain 
near  Meyersdale.  This  makes  four  of 
the  white  gray  fox  that  I have  seen 
since  coming  to  Somerset  County, 
Gerald  Blank  of  Wellersburg,  having 
trapped  one  and  I the  other  in  Sep- 
tember, 1949.  All  of  these  foxes  have 
been  taken  in  the  Southern  part  of 
Somerset  County.  District  Game  Pro- 
tector Edward  W.  Cox,  Somerset. 

Turkey  Feathers  Fell  Kin 

WARREN  COLTNTY— Archer’s 
shafts,  feathered  with  the  plumes  of 
the  domestic  turkey,  found  mark  on 
two  wild  turkeys  in  Pennsylvania’s 
1952  open  season.  In  the  first  such 


kills  repoHed  since  Indian  days, 
Henry  J.  McGinty,  of  Oil  City,  bagged 
a wild  turkey  hen  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  in  Warren  County,  while  Mark 
Lenze,  of  St.  Marys  downed  a 26 
pound  tom  turkey  two  days  later  in 
the  Powers  Run  section  of  Elk 
County.  McGinty’s  kill  was  made  at 
a range  of  about  35  yards,  the  arrow 
breaking  one  wing,  penetrating  the 
back  and  other  wing.  Lenze,  who  is 
secretary  of  the  Bucktail  Archers  As- 
sociation, used  two  broadheads  to 
bring  his  trophy  down,  the  first  being 
loosed  at  20  yards. 

One  Shot  Posts  Land 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-During  the 
past  small  game  season  I received  a 
telephone  call  from  a resident  of 
Kingston  Township  informing  me 
that  a deer  had  been  shot  and  was 
laying  in  a nearby  field.  Along  with 
Deputy  John  Fowler  I proceeded  to 
the  spot  and  discovered  that  instead 
of  a deer,  the  victim  was  a Guernsey 
calf  about  a week  old.  The  little 
brown  calf  had  been  shot  through 
the  head.  This  was  just  another  in- 
dication that  some  hunters  continue 
to  violate  all  the  laws  and  common 
sense  rules  of  decency.  The  farmer 
who  owns  this  land  has  definitely 
stated  he  will  post  against  all  hunt- 
ing—another  100  acres  of  good  hunt- 
ing ground  gone.— Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tector E.  J.  Harrison,  Swoyerville. 

Perplexed  Hunter  Blasts  TV  Snow 

CARBON  COUNTY-During  a 
heavy  ice  storm  early  in  January  a 
resident  of  a nearby  town  found  his 
television  aerial  about  to  collapse 
from  the  weight  of  the  snow  and 
ice  which  had  formed  upon  it.  After 
deliberating  momentarily  the  man 
entered  his  home,  got  the  trusty  old 
double  barrel  shotgun,  and  loaded 
it  with  two  shells  of  Number  8 
shot.  Two  well  placed  shots  removed 
a large  portion  of  the  ice,  saving 
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the  television  tower  and  antenna 
from  collapsing.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Glenn  Kitchen,  Weatherly. 

Prolific  Propagation  Area 

BUTLER  COUNTY-Mr.  E.  R. 
Thieleman,  of  Mars,  on  whose  farm 
we  have  established  a State  Game 
Propagation  Area,  gives  the  follow- 
ing information:  During  the  year 
1952  he  trapped  on  this  farm  13 
foxes,  3 weasels,  4 great  horned 
owls,  41  cats  (none  of  which  were 
his),  approximately  20  dogs  without 
tags  or  collars.  28  blacksnak.es,  a 
number  of  opossums,  and  shot  183 
crows.  Mr.  Thieleman’s  farm  com- 
prises approximately  100  acres,  from 
which  he  trapped  108  rabbits  during 
the  month  of  January,  f 953. — Food 
and  Cover  Corpsman  Kenneth  J. 
Weisenstein. 

One  Picture  Is  Worth  Thousand  Words 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY  - While 
hunting  in  their  favorite  deer  coun- 
try last  December,  some  Lawrence 
County  sportsmen  witnessed  the 
shooting  of  a spike  buck.  As  you 
can  well  imagine,  this  caused  quite 
a lot  of  talk  about  sportsmanship 
and  as  a result,  one  member  of  the 
party  returned  to  the  deer  the  next 
morning  armed  to  the  teeth  with  a 
camera.  He  took  a photograph  of 
the  carcass  and  turned  it  over  to  me, 
along  with  the  name  of  the  killer. 
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When  I contacted  the  game  thief,  he 
naturally  denied  the  killing  until  he 
was  shown  the  photograph  of  his 
misdeed.  His  reaction  reminded  me 
of  the  old  Chinese  proverb,  “One 
picture  is  worth  a thousand  words.” 
He  simply  handed  the  photograph 
back  and  asked  one  question,  “How 
much  will  it  cost  me?”— District 
Game  Protector  Calvin  Hooper,  New 
Castle. 

Talking  Turkey 

VENANGO  COUNTY-One  day 
recently  while  on  patrol,  I noticed 
three  turkey  gobblers  along  the 
edge  of  a held.  After  observing  them 
for  a few  minutes,  I decided  to  try 
out  a new  type  of  call  that  I had 
just  purchased.  At  the  first  call,  the 
big  birds  stretched  their  necks  to  lis- 
ten so  I tried  again.  This  time  there 
was  a “gobble”  in  reply  and  all  three 
started  across  the  held.  About  50 
yards  away  they  joined  a hock  of  12 
hens  and  one  gobbler  that  I had 
failed  to  notice.  My  next  try  with 
the  artihcial  call  really  brought  re- 
mits. There  was  some  gobbling  and 
immediately  a hght  started  between 
the  wild  toms.  The  last  I saw  of  the 
gobblers,  three  of  them  were  chasing 
one  up  through  the  woods  and  hit- 
ting him  every  chance  they  had.  The 
hens  just  continued  on  paying  no 
attention  to  all  this  turkey  talk.— 
District  Game  Protector  George 
Sprankle,  Polk. 


By  Hal  H.  Harrison 


BILLY  and  Jane  were  greatly  surprised  when  they  learned  that  the  big 
white  “petals”  of  the  flowering  dogwood  are  not  the  flowers  of  the 
tree  at  all;  that  they  are  what  the  tree  and  flower  experts  call  “bracts.”  The 
true  flowers  of  the  dogwood  tree  are  in  a little  yellow  cluster  at  the  centers 
of  the  bracts. 

These  bracts  are  more  like  leaves  than  petals,  but  they  are  not  green 
like  most  leaves,  and  they  do  serve  a very  special  purpose  on  the  tree.  They 
are  a kind  of  advertisement  for  the  tiny  flowers.  They  attract  the  insects 
to  the  trees,  and  then  the  insects  visit  the  tiny  flowers,  the  real  flowers,  that 
they  might  have  missed. 

It  was  the  same  kind  of  a surprise  for  Billy  and  jane  when  they  dis- 
covered at  Christmas  time  that  the  bright  red  “petals”  of  the  poinsettia 
are  not  petals  either.  They  are  just  red  leaves  advertising  the  tiny  flowers 
in  the  center. 
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In  late  April  and  May,  dogwood  trees  are  particularly  attractive  because 
the  blossoms  appear  ahead  of  the  leaves  and  are  never  hidden. 

Dogwood  trees  can  be  found  all  over  eastern  United  States  but  one  of 
the  greatest  displays  in  all  the  world  is  right  here  in  Pennsylvania  . . . 
at  Valley  Forge  where  50,000  trees  blossom  every  spring.  They  are  very 
common  in  the  South,  where  some  trees  grow  40  feet  high,  with  a trunk 
diameter  of  18  inches. 

It  is  easy  to  tell  a dogwood  tree  in  winter.  The  large  flower  buds  at 
the  ends  of  the  twigs  look  like  show  buttons.  Delicate  tints  are  found  in 
the  four  scales  that  serve  as  an  outer  coat  for  the  flower  bud.  In  the  spring, 
these  scales  loosen,  expand,  turn  green,  and  then  fade  into  white,  forming 
the  four  bracts  that  are  mistaken  for  the  petals. 

The  flowers  turn  to  green  berries  in  the  summer.  When  the  dogwood 
leaves  become  crimson  and  scarlet  in  the  fall,  the  berries  change  to  a bright 
red.  They  don’t  last  long,  however,  for  the  trees  are  stripped  of  their  fruit 
by  migrating  birds. 

There  are  about  50  different  kinds  of  dogwoods,  including  the  common 
flowering  dogwood.  All  but  one  (alternate-leaved  dogwood)  have  leaves 
placed  opposite  one  another  on  the  twigs. 

Billy  and  Jane  know  that  flowering  dogwood  is  becoming  more  and  more 
scarce  every  year  because  people  cut  off  the  limbs  and  take  them  home  for 
decorations.  For  that  reason,  the  children  enjoy  the  trees  out  of  doors,  but 
never  cut  them. 

. . . The  End. 


THE  OPOSSUM 

The  opossum  is  like  the  kangaroo, 

For  the  mother  has  a pouch  for  its  babies  too. 

This  pink  eared  creature  curls  in  a heap, 

When  ‘playing  ’possum’  as  if  asleep. 

Although  used  in  climbing  the  trees  around. 

Its  tail  will  hold  ’possum  upsidedown. 

—Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
LEGAL  BIG  GAME  KILL 
(Based  on  Tabulation  of  Game-Kill  Reports) 

Deer — Deer — 

Legal  Antlered  Legal  Antlerless  Bears 

Counties  1951  1952  1951  1952  1951  1952 


Adams  62 

Allegheny  54 

Armstrong  227 

Beaver  61 

Bedford  548 

Berks  123 

Blair  342 

Bradford  768 

Bucks  75 

Butler  241 

Cambria  281 

Cameron  1,074 

Carbon  327 

Centre  1,419 

Chester  29 

Clarion  409 

Clearfield  1,672 

Clinton  1,291 

Columbia  242 

Crawford  297 

Cumberland  92 

Dauphin  206 

Delaware  6 

Elk  2,095 

Erie  207 

Payette  295 

Forest  1,812 

Franklin  292 

Fulton  213 

Greene  59 

Huntingdon  643 

Indiana  388 

Jefferson  485 

Juniata  205 

Lackawanna  204 

Lancaster  29 

Lawrence  39 

Lebanon  97 

Lehigh  35 

Luzerne  559 

Lycoming  1,377 

McKean  1,933 

Mercer  99 

Mifflin  284 

Monroe  633 

Montgomery  36 

Montour  13 

Northampton  66 

Northumberland  105 

Perry  401 

Philadelphia  .... 

Pike  952 

Potter  2,335 

Schuylkill  408 

Snyder  108 

Somerset  822 

Sullivan  1,006 

Susquehanna  513 

Tioga  1,361 

Union  166 

Venango  637 

Warren  1,968 

Washington  22 

Wayne  761 

Westmoreland  619 

Wyoming  357 

York  70 

County  Unknown  27 


112 

36 

48 

.... 

45 

17 

22 

.... 

.... 

254 

175 

332 

1 

.... 

46 

19 

48 

.... 

420 

559 

708 

174 

97 

85 

304 

223 

319 

.... 

.... 

604 

916 

926 

4 

7 

132 

36 

85 

.... 

235 

142 

297 

.... 

293 

216 

348 

2 

.... 

679 

1,408 

1,118 

52 

27 

338 

188 

252 

1 

.... 

1,020 

1,443 

1,402 

14 

3 

62 

14 

29 

360 

272 

482 

io 

4 

1,007 

1,861 

1,906 

18 

6 

849 

1,566 

1,179 

32 

7 

265 

218 

254 

. . . . 

.... 

282 

326 

465 

.... 

.... 

164 

39 

92 

.... 

249 

106 

139 

.... 

5 

4 

1 

.... 

.... 

1,228 

2,257 

2,001 

44 

12 

215 

156 

198 

.... 

.... 

314 

194 

275 

.... 

849 

1,935 

1,917 

2i 

22 

365 

168 

344 

.... 

.... 

235 

189 

307 

.... 

80 

18 

75 

.... 

. • • • 

679 

476 

775 

.... 

1 

425 

371 

625 

.... 

437 

503 

577 

23 

3 

294 

184 

281 

.... 

215 

153 

165 

3 

i 

46 

13 

18 

.... 

39 

20 

37 

115 

47 

76 

.... 

36 

16 

31 

538 

580 

553 

5 

l 

1,023 

1,680 

1,234 

41 

22 

1,116 

3,016 

2,012 

22 

24 

121 

97 

131 

337 

187 

344 

3 

.... 

641 

563 

732 

15 

8 

44 

15 

20 

... 

25 

26 

16 

69 

35 

44 

106 

134 

118 

476 

341 

525 

— 

882 

1,230 

1,176 

' '27 

"n 

1,251 

4,381 

2,807 

27 

30 

416 

311 

338 

.... 

157 

98 

235 

1 

l 

743 

615 

1,116 

774 

1,236 

1,185 

3 

i3 

454 

586 

654 

... 

959 

2,092 

1,525 

20 

24 

173 

118 

224 

6 

2 

519 

556 

808 

3 

1 

1,192 

1,781 

1,827 

19 

22 

53 

10 

17 

.... 

708 

813 

886 

4 

1 

497 

481 

626 

293 

309 

344 

6 

2 

109 

24 

47 

.... 

17 

56 

46 

2 

.... 

27,164f 

37,952 

37,829 

429 

261 

TOTAL 


34,582* 


* Includes  33  killed  during  the  Special  Archery  Season, 
t Includes  24  killed  during  the  Special  Archery  Season. 


PART  IV 
By  George  X.  Sand 


The  Story  So  Far:  Smoky,  the  deer,  hav- 
ing escaped  to  the  woods  after  being  reared 
in  captivity  for  selfish  reasons  by  Hoke 
Bronson,  backwoods  farmer,  finds  himself 
sadly  lacking  in  the  fundamentals  of  wood- 
lore. 

He  is  almost  trapped  in  an  encircling  drive 
by  deer  hunters.  He  is  being  trailed  re- 
lentlessly by  Bronson,  whose  face  he  has 
disfigured  with  his  hoofs  during  a close 
encounter,  and  who  has  sworn  to  kill  him 
as  a result.  When  at  last  he  meets  a comely 
young  doe,  who  could  befriend  him,  she 
becomes  startled  by  his  unkempt  appear- 
ance, and  proceeds  to  desert  him. 

Smoky,  attempting  desperately  to  keep  up 
with  her,  although  his  ivounded  shoulder 
will  not  permit  it,  falls  through  the  treacher- 
ous ice  of  a bog  instead  . . . 

THE  numbing  water  had  already 
crept  up  through  the  soft  fur  at 
Smoky’s  shivering  throat  when 
suddenly  he  heard  the  rapid  clatter 
of  nimble  hoofs  approaching  behind 
him.  The  next  instant  he  felt  a 
sharp  thrust  from  an  anterless  head 
against  his  rump.  This  was  followed 
by  another.  And  another  . . . until 
he  felt  himself  sliding  ignominiously 
across  firm  ice  once  more.  He  landed 
in  a pitiful  heap  against  one  of  the 
grassy  islands. 

The  pretty  young  doe  had  saved 
his  life.  She  walked  over  daintily 
now.  But  her  glance,  as  she  looked 
down  at  him,  w^as  scornful.  “A  fine 
specimen  of  buck  you  are,”  she 
seemed  to  be  scoffing.  ‘‘Didn’t  your 
mother  ever  teach  you  to  stay  off 
thin  ice?” 

Smoky  stared  mutely  up  at  her. 
Wet,  shivering,  he  felt  miserable. 
The  water  had  opened  his  wound 
and  now  the  blood  began  to  drip 
dismally  from  it,  forming  a widening 
pool  of  pink  against  the  cold  blue 
ice. 
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Seeing  this,  compassion  softened 
the  large,  liquid  brown  eyes  of  the 
beautiful  doe.  Perhaps ' in  that  mo- 
ment she  sensed  her  injured  com- 
panion couldn’t  possibly  ever  have 
had  a mother  to  teach  him  the  ways 
of  the  wild.  She  lowered  her  grace- 
ful head,  gently  licked  Smoky’s  torn 
shoulder. 

Smoky  closed  his  eyes.  Never  be- 
fore had  such  tenderness  and  un- 
derstanding been  shown  him. 

The  bleeding  stopped  somewhat, 
she  nudged  him  to  his  feet.  Then 
setting  the  example,  she  leaped  care- 
fully from  one  small  island  to  the 
next,  until  they  had  gained  the 
safety  of  the  shore.  There  they  both 
turned  and  stared  back  at  the  dark, 
ugly  pool  of  swamp  water  which 
the  current  now  slowly  widened  in 
the  center  of  the  bog. 

Following  his  benefactor  slowly 
through  the  snow  toward  the  distant 
ridges,  Smoky  saw  that  invariably  she 
placed  her  rear  feet  daintily  in  the 
tracks  left  by  her  front  feet.  Too, 
her  right  rear  leg  boasted  a neat  little 
stocking  of  white  hair.  He  began  to 
think  of  her  as  Whitefoot. 

In  the  following  weeks  Whitefoot 
was  to  teach  Smoky  many  of  the 
tricks  of  the  wild;  lessons  he  would 
have  long  sinced  learned,  had  he  not 
been  reared  in  captivity  by  Hoke 
Bronson. 

A maze  of  animal  tracks  spread 
themselves  across  the  snow,  like 
headlines  in  Nature’s  daily  newspa- 
per. These  were  to  be  studied  and 
scented  at  every  opportunity,  since 
danger  lurked  constantly.  It  was 
amazing  how  much  you  could  learn 
from  the  snow— once  you  learned  to 
read  the  signs.  Every  walking  crea- 
ture and  even  some  of  the  winged 
ones  left  there  a complete  record  of 
what  they’d  been  up  to. 

Beneath  the  bushes  could  be  found 
the  light,  feathery  trails  of  mice  and 
small  birds.  The  tree-dwelling  birds 
could  be  identified  because  they 
hopped  in  the  snow,  leaving  their 


footprints  in  pairs.  Those  accus- 
tomed to  the  ground,  on  the  other 
hand,  walked  first  on  one  foot,  then 
the  other.  Just  like  the  rabbit  and 
the  squirrel  appeared  at  first  glance 
to  leave  identical  tracks,  so  did  the 
grouse  and  the  crow.  But  closer  in- 
spection would  reveal  that  the  three 
toes  of  the  crow,  all  close  together, 
always  pointed  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  travel.  The  two  outside  toes 
of  the  grouse,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
variably splayed  outward. 

And  so  it  went  with  the  tracks  of 
other  birds  and  animals;  every  dif- 
ferent characteristic  had  a meaning. 
An  even,  sauntering  gait  indicated  an 
unhurried  resident  of  the  forest  had 
passed  there.  An  irregular  trail  of 
varying  depth  told  grimly  of  a chase. 

There  was  the  never-ending  search 
fbr  food,  too;  evergreen  mast,  willow 
and  maple  twigs,  grasses  and  berries 
and  nuts— whenever  the  latter  could 
be  found.  Usually  by  this  time  of 
year  the  squirrels  and  chipmunks 
had  them  all  cached. 

The  deer  hunting  season  was  still 
in  effect.  Hence  it  was  very  impor- 
tant that  they  remain  hidden  as 
much  as  possible  during  the  day- 
light hours  in  swamps  and  other 
thick  cover. 

Here  they  often  encountered  other 
deer,  present  for  the  same  reason. 
Always  there  was  the  invitation  for 
Whitefoot  to  move  off  in  the  com- 
pany of  such  swifter  and  more  intel- 
ligent animals.  But,  aware  of  Smoky’s 
helplessness,  she  refused  to  desert 
him.  At  least  not  yet. 

Once,  however,  when  he  blundered 
upon  a small  black  animal  with  a 
white  stripe  down  its  back,  refusing, 
in  his  ignorance,  to  heed  the  silent 
warning  of  the  upraised  tail,  she 
almost  lost  patience  with  him.  For 
two  full  days  she  maintained  an 
aloof  distance.  He  suffered  alone  the 
nauseating,  skin-burning  and  eye- 
watering punishment. 

But  gradually  Smoky  learned.  And 
what  he  learned  thus  from  his  young 
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teacher  he  invariably  managed  to  im- 
prove upon  in  time.  Whitefoot  began 
to  regard  him  in  a new  light. 

One  afternoon,  as  they  trotted  to- 
gether along  the  bushy  crest  of  an 
oak  ridge,  there  came  the  sharp, 
shocking  smell  of  death.  Below,  at 
the  base  of  the  slope,  human  foot- 
prints led  away  through  the  snow. 

Cautiously  descending.  Smoky 
sniffed  of  the  man’s  tracks.  Then  his 
head  came  up  sharply.  Critically,  his 
big  eyes  surveyed  the.  surrounding 
countryside,  missing  no  single  detail. 

Bronson  had  been  here. 

Farther  along  Bronson’s  trail, 
they  came  upon  a pair  of  gleaming 
brass  cylinders  that  lay  in  the  snow. 
Smoky  knew  what  they  were.  Ex- 
ploded cartridges.  Then  they  found 
the  victim.  A young  buck,  almost 
identical  in  size  and  features  to 
Smoky,  he  lay  just  inside  an  oak 
clump  where  he’d  crept  to  die. 

For  a long  moment  they  gazed 
down  at  the  torn  neck,  the  glazing 
eyes.  Involuntarily,  Smoky  moved 
protectively  closer  to  Whitefoot.  His 
good  shoulder  brushed  hers.  She 
didn’t  move  away. 

That  night  they  chose  a deep,  pro- 
tected swale  to  chew  their  cuds  and 
bed  down.  Long  after  Whitefoot  had 
fallen  asleep  Smoky’s  hornless  head 
remained  up— alert,  listening.  There 
was  only  the  restless  whisper  of  the 
cold  wind  through  the  night,  promis- 
ing even  colder  weather  for  the  mor- 
row. The  grim  memory  of  the  mur- 
dered buck  kept  returning  to  Smoky. 
It  was  obviously  the  victim’s  close 
resemblance  to  himself  that  had  cost 
him  his  life  . . . 

In  the  days  that  followed  Smoky’s 
injured  shoulder  healed  encourag- 
ingly. However,  he  would  never  re- 
cover completely.  He  could  now 
run  swiftly  as  ever,  but  at  a walking 
gait  he  would  always  limp.  And  that 
meant  telltale  tracks  for  Bronson  to 
follow. 


Then  one  crisp  night  a new  danger 
threatened  Smoky  and  Whitefoot. 
They  were  returning  to  the  bottoms 
after  a foray  for  acorns  on  the  snow- 
drifted  ridges,  when  they  heard  it 
far  upwind— the  omnious,  wierd  wail 
of  the  dog  pack. 

Whitefoot  jerked  to  a halt.  She 
swung  her  pretty  head  from  side  to 
side,  better  to  focus  her  big  ears  on 
the  sound.  When  the  pack  topped 
out  on  the  same  ridge  the  two  deer 
had  last  deserted,  there  seemed  little 
doubt  about  it— the  wildly  baying 
animajs  had  their  trail  and  were 
after  them. 

Whitefoot  broke  into  a trot,  then 
a run,  glancing  back  apprehensively 
to  make  sure  Smoky  followed. 

Smoky  couldn’t  understand  her 
concern.  He’d  grown  up  in  the  com- 
pany of  Granger,  the  Bronson’s  long- 
eared hound.  He  wasn’t  particularly 
afraid  of  dogs.  Still,  Whitefoot  had 
never  given  him  cause  to  doubt  her 
judgment.  Se  he  ran  on. 

Shortly  they  were  joined  by  an- 
other deer.  Then  two  more.  And 
when  they  skirted  a big  swamp,  lay- 
ing like  a pool  of  shadow  against 
the  moonlit  snow,  they  fell  in  behind 
other  flying  hoofs. 

This  latter  group,  practically  all 
does,  was  headed  by  a big,  pale-face 
buck  with  a great  spread  of  horns. 
Smoky  noted  with  envy  how  the 
sharp  tips  of  the  dangerous  antlers 
gleamed  like  polished  ivory  in  the 
silvery  light. 

Immediately,  the  large  buck  as- 
sumed the  leadership.  Watching  him 
race  through  the  powdery  snow, 
snorting  noisily,  now  and  then  toss- 
ing his  big  rack  majestically.  Smoky 
felt  both  awed  and  inferior. 

Whitefoot  was  running  easily  be- 
side Smoky.  He  stole  a worried 
glance  at  her.  She,  too,  was  admiring 
the  big  buck. 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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Thirty-Second  in  a Series 


Note:  This  center  sheet  can  be  re- 
moved if  desired,  without  damaging 
the  magazine,  by  loosening  the  two 
center  staples. 


Land  Area 

Indiana  County  contains  531,520 
acres  of  which  249,406  acres  are 
forested.  Publicly-owned  land  in- 
cludes, 4,518  acres,  almost  all  of 
which  is  State  Game  Lands  totalling 
4,510  acres. 

Topography 

Lying  north  of  the  Conemaugh 
River,  this  county  is  part  of  the  Al- 
legheny Plateau  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  It  has  an  irregular  sur- 
face, but  many  of  the  hills  can  be 
cultivated  and  the  county  ranks  well 
agriculturally.  A small  part  of  the 
northeastern  section  drains  into  the 
headwaters  of  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  but  the  main  drain- 
age is  into  the  Allegheny  River.  The 
county  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth, 
about  half  its  surface  being  under- 
laid with  bituminous  coal.  Natural 
gas  abounds  and  there  are  salt 
springs.  Siliceous  limestone  is  quar- 
ried on  a large  scale  along  the  Con- 
emaugh River  for  ballast,  crushed 
stone,  and  paving  blocks. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Bal- 
timore & Ohio,  the  Buffalo  8c  Susque- 
hanna, and  the  New  York  Central 
lines.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
William  Penn  Highway  (U.S.  22), 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Highway 
(U.S.  422),  and  the  Buffalo-Pitts- 
burgh  Highway  (U.  S.  119)  as  well 


as  other  improved  State  Highways 
totalling  835  miles. 

District  Game  Protectors 

District  Game  Protector  A.  J. 
Zaycosky,  Box  622  (RD  No.  3),  In- 
diana, has  jurisdiction  over  Washing- 
ton, Rayne,  Green,  Cherryhill,  and 
Pine  townships. 

District  Game  Protector  Bruce  W. 
Catherman,  32  N.  Ninth  St.,  Indiana, 
has  jurisdiction  over  Armstrong, 
White  Indiana,  Brush  Valley,  Buf- 
fington, East  and  West  Wheatfield, 
Burrell,  Blacklick,  Center,  Young  and 
Conemaugh  townships. 

Fish  Warden 

Fish  Warden  Arthur  L.  Walker, 
R.D.  No.  2,  Indiana,  has  jurisdiction 
over  this  county. 

Agriculture 

The  county  has  a total  of  3,463 
farms  with  152,559  acres  under  culti- 
vation. Principal  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  farm  butter,  buckwheat,  and 
grains. 

Industry 

The  principal  classes  of  industry 
are  mine  and  quarry  products, 
metals  and  metal  products,  leather 
and  rubber  goods.  Chief  products  in- 
clude bituminous  coal,  beehive  coke, 
terra  cotta  and  fire  clay  products, 
rubber  tires,  machinery  and  parts, 
bakery  products,  macaroni,  spaghetti 
and  noodles.  By  far  the  most  impor- 
tant present  day  industry  is  Goal 
mining  which  has  an  invested  capi- 
tal ten  times  that  of  manufacturing. 

History 

Indiana  County  is  the  one  Penn- 
sylvania county  which  was  named  in 
honor  of  its  original  inhabitants,  the 
Indians.  Organized  in  1803  out  of 
portions  of  Westmoreland  and  Ly- 
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coming  Counties,  it  was  for  some 
years  attached  to  mother  Westmore- 
land. The  first  attempt  at  settlement 
in  the  county  was  made  on  the  forks 
of  the  Conemaugh  river  and  Black 
Lick  creek  in  1769.  Clearings  and 
settlements  were  made  on  the  site 
of  the  present  county  seat,  Indiana, 
in  1772.  The  first  grist  mill  in  the 
county  was  built  in  1773  on  Black 
Lick  creek.  The  majority  of  the  early 
settlers  were  Scotch-Irish  from  the 
Cumberland  Valley  region.  Indiana, 
the  county  seat,  was  laid  out  in  1805 
on  lands  which  were  the  gift  of 
George  Clymer,  Philadelphia  land- 
holder and  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  A State  Normal 
School  for  the  training  of  teachers 
was  founded  here  in  1875  and  today 
is  the  second  largest  State  Teachers 
College  in  Pennsylvania,  especially 
noted  for  its  work  in  the  field  of 
music. 

One  of  the  earliest  industries  was 
the  manufacture  of  salt  from  the 
numerous  salt  wells,  the  first  of  which 
was  drilled  near  present  Saltsburg 
in  1812.  The  industry  reached  its 
peak  about  1830  but  then  declined 
as  other  sources  which  made  pro- 
duction cheaper  and  more  abundant 
were  developed  elsewhere.  Indiana 
County  has  given  Pennsylvania  one 
governor,  John  S.  Fisher,  who  was 
born  on  a farm  near  Plumville  in 
1867. 

Recreation — Fishing 

Fishable  waters  (name  of  stream 
or  lake,  fish  stocked,  location  and 
length  or  area  of  stocked  waters)  in- 
clude: Big  Yellow  Creek,  brook  trout, 
Nolo,  Rt.  422,  4 miles;  Laurel  Run, 
rainbow  trout,  New  Florence,  Rt. 
711,  3 miles;  Mudlick  Run,  brook 
trout,  Rochester  Mills,  Rt.  236,  2 
miles;  East  Branch  Richards  Run, 


rainbow  trout,  New  Florence,  Rt. 
711,  3 miles;  South  Branch  Twolick 
Creek,  brook  trout,  Pine  Flats,  Rt. 
480,  2 miles;  Yellow  Creek,  brown 
and  rainbow  trout,  Ewing  Mills,  Rt. 
422,  6 miles;  Little  Yellow  Creek, 
brook  trout,  Strongtown,  Rt.  422,  4 
miles;  Little  Mahoning  Creek,  black 
bass,  Indiana,  Rt.  422,  17  miles;  Yel- 
low Creek,  black  bass,  Indiana,  Rt. 
422,  10  miles;  Big  Run,  brook  trout, 
Kramer,  Rt.  952,  5 miles;  Callen  Run, 
brook  trout,  Hallton,  3 miles;  Cath- 
ers  Run,  brook  and  rainbow  trout, 
Brookville,  Rt.  322,  4 miles;  Clear 
Creek,  brook,  brown  and  rainbow 
trout,  Sigel,  Rt.  36,  4 miles;  Coder 
Run,  brook  trout.  Coder,  Rt.  28,  4 
miles;  Horam  Run,  brook  trout, 
Emericksville,  Rt.  322,  6 miles;  Man- 
ner Run  Dam,  brook  trout,  Brock- 
way, Rt.  28,  5 acres;  Mill  Creek  (trib. 
Clarion  River),  brown  and  rainbow 
trout,  Corsica,  Rt.  322,  4 miles;  Mill 
Creek  (trib.  Sandy  Lick  Creek), 
brown  trout,  Brookville,  Rt.  322,  10 
miles;  North  Fork  Red  Bank  Creek, 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Brookville, 
Rt.  322,  16  miles;  Little  Sandy  Creek, 
brown  trout,  Cool  Springs,  Rt.  36, 
7 miles;  Red  Bank  Creek,  black  bass, 
Brookville,  Rt.  322,  9 miles. 

Recreation — Hunting 

Indiana  County  affords  both  large 
and  small  game  hunting  with  good 
opportunity  for  deer  and  wild  turkey 
hunts.  Four  tracts  of  State  Game 
Lands  are  located  within  the  county 
boundaries— Number  174,  near  John- 
sonburg,  totalling  3,052  acres;  Num- 
ber 185,  near  Commodore,  totalling 
574  acres;  Number  153  near  Bolivar 
totalling  783  acres;  and  a portion  of 
Number  79  near  Wehrum  totalling 
100  acres. 

. . . The  End 
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1 (Continued  from  page  30) 

They  raced  on,  the  stag  leading 
them  purposely  away  from  the 
swamp.  Apparently  he  felt  their  best 
chance  for  escape  lay  in  flight  across 
the  open,  windswept  ridges. 

The  plan  seemed  to  be  a good  one, 
too.  For  the  noise  of  the  pursuing 
pack  failed  to  come  any  closer. 
Smoky  felt  admiration  for  their 
leader.  Strangely,  too,  he  felt  that 
he’d  met  the  big  buck  somewhere 
before. 

The  pale  face  one,  however,  would 
have  done  far  better  had  he  fled  into 
the  swamp,  as  deer  usually  do.  In 
this  case  he  hadn’t  reckoned  with 
the  fiendish  cunning  of  the  dog  pack. 

The  fleeing  deer  reached  the  end 
of  a long  ridge,  started  unsuspect- 
ingly down  the  slope  there.  Sud- 
denly they  were  set  upon  by  a second 
set  of  dogs!  The  snarling,  snapping 
shadows  seemed  to  materialize  from 
nowhere! 

The  leader  of  the  dogs  had  acted 
cleverly,  drawing  from  long  ex- 
perience on  many  similar  chases.  He 
had  broken  up  his  followers  into  two 
packs.  One  group  had  chased  the 
deer  at  full  tongue,  holding  their 
attention.  The  others  meanwhile  had 


raced  silently  through  the  unbroken 
snow  below,  keeping  pace  with  their 
unsuspecting  victims,  waiting  with 
grim  relish  the  time  when  the  fleet 
animals  above  should  be  obliged  to 
descend  . . . 

Now  bedlam  broke  loose.  Ears  laid 
back,  long  fangs  exposed  beneath 
eyes  that  gleamed  murderously  with 
the  same  killer  lust  as  their  wolf  an- 
cestors, the  dogs  closed  in. 

Smoky  saw  a powerful  black  and 
yellow  mongrel  spring  straight  at  the 
throat  of  a big  doe,  miss,  and  go 
tumbling  end  over  end  in  the  snow. 

Even  before  the  snarling  animal 
stopped  rolling  the  pale-face  buck 
rushed  in  to  lower  his  snorting  head, 
scoop  up  the  attacker  with  his  sweep- 
ing antlers.  Yelping  with  surprised 


pain  is  the  sharp  tines  punctured 
his  shaggy  coat  in  half  a dozen 
places,  the  mongrel  felt  himself 
tossed  high  over  the  enraged  stag’s 
head. 

The  gallant  effort  failed  to  help 
the  doe,  however.  Before  she  had  a 
chance  to  whirl  away  a second  mem- 
ber of  the  frenzied  pack  was  upon 
her,  fastening  slobbering  jaws  deep 
into  one  hind  leg.  Hamstrung,  the 
doe  slid  to  her  haunches,  a terrified 
bawl  coming  from  her  opened 
mouth. 

Smoky  dodged  the  murderous  rush 
of  a gaunt  shepherd  dog.  Fetid,  frost- 
smoked  breath  spewed  full  in  his 
face  as  strong  white  teeth  clicked 
shut  on  thin  air— inches  from  his 
throat.  Instinctively  judging  the  dis- 
tance, Smoky  lashed  out  mightily 
with  one  sharp  hind  hoof,  felt  it 
crunch  home  against  bone. 

Meanwhile,  the  big  doe  was  already 
doomed.  Sprawled  defenseless  on  the 
reddening  snow,  her  entrails  had 
been  torn  out  before  her  very  eyes. 
A second  had  suffered  the  same  fate. 

Smoky  cast  about  frantically  to  lo- 
cate Whitefoot.  Had  she  been 
dragged  to  earth,  too? 

Whitefoot  and  the  others  were 
racing  off  behind  the  pale-face  buck. 
Smoky  followed  them. 

Gradually  the  terrible  sounds  of 
the  carnage  faded  away  behind  them. 
Across  the  ridges  they  raced,  letting 
the  crisp  night  air  fan  their  feverish 
faces,  wash  the  nauseating  death 
smell  from  their  distended  nostrils. 

Miles  later  they  came  at  last  to  a 
halt  in  the  depths  of  an  evergreen 
swamp.  And,  because  Whitefoot  ap- 
peared nervous  and  jumpy,  they 
spent  the  night  there  with  their  new 
friends. 

All  the  next  day  Smoky  noted  that 
the  deer,  including  Whitefoot,  pre- 
ferred to  remain  uneasily  in  the 
swamp.  And  Smoky  began  to  feel 
resentful  of  the  big  buck.  Whenever 
the  big  fellow  approached  too  close 
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to  Whitefoot  he  met  Smoky’s  cool 
stare. 

It  was  twilight  again  and  a rest- 
less breeze  stirred  the  tops  of  the 
swamp  Cedars.  Then,  once  more, 
came  the  wild,  far-off  cry  of  the 
hunting  dog  pack. 

Smoky  chanced  to  be  watching  the 
great  stag  when  the  ominous  sound 
came.  He  saw  the  leader  crouch  down 
instinctively  into  a furtive,  skulking 
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posture.  And  in  that  instant  Smoky 
recalled  where  they  had  met:  this 
was  the  selfish  buck  who  had  re- 
fused to  help  him  when  they  both 


found  themselves  in  that  other 
swamp  surrounded  by  hunters;  the 
trap  from  which  the  kindly  old  doe 
had  saved  Smoky’s  life  at  the  cost 
of  her  own. 

Once  more  the  stag  determinedly 
sought  safety  in  flight  across  the 
ridges  and  once  more  the  wild  dog 
pack  found  their  scent  in  short  order 
to  begin  another  race  for  life 
through  the  frosty,  moonlit  night. 

But  this  time  disaster  was  to 
strike  close  to  Smoky.  Ever  since  the 
long  run  of  the  night  before  his 
shoulder  had  been  bothering  him 
again.  Now  as  they  ran  Whitefoot 
had  purposely  dropped  behind  to 
keep  him  company.  Suddenly,  as 
Smoky  watched  in  horror,  she 
stumbled  and  landed  in  a heap- 
one  forefoot  badly  sprained! 

Smoky  slid  to  a halt,  sharp  hoof 
declaws  acting  as  emergency  breaks 
to  throw  a shower  of  snow  and  earth 
over  the  fallen  Whitefoot.  It  was 
obvious  she  would  do  no  more  run- 
ning this  night. 

And  the  cry  of  the  excited  dog 
pack  came  loud  behind  them! 

Smoky  whirled.  Had  they  seen 
Whitefoot  fall?  If  not,  there  still  re- 
mained a chance  for  her.  Watching 
from  the  corner  of  his  eye  as  she 
crawled  painfully  behind  a fallen 
tree,  Smoky  turned  and  dashed  back 
straight  at  their  pursuers. 

The  big  leader  of  the  pack  was  the 
first  to  catch  sight  of  them.  The  gaunt 
shepherd  dog’s  panting  head  came 
up  eagerly  and  a wild,  exultant  yell 
escaped  from  his  shaggy  throat.  Im- 
mediately, this  was  echoed  by  a 
chorus  of  savage  howls  behind  him. 

This  was  what  Smoky  had  wanted. 
Swerving,  he  bolted  away  at  right 
angles,  drawing  the  entire  pack  with 
him. 

Smoky  felt  the  pain  becoming 
rapidly  sharper  in  his  leg  as  he  ran. 
He  began  to  drive  harder,  harder, 
running  with  every  bit  of  strength 
at  his  command.  Gleaming,  silver 
snow  from  his  flying  hoofs  swirled  as 
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a stinging  cloud  into  the  faces  of  his 
pursuers.  His  own  eyes  began  to 
water  before  the  rush  of  crisp  night 
air  past  his  sleek  head. 

A pine  stump  flashed  past,  its  ir- 
regular shadow  laying  motionless 
across  the  snow,  almost  like  an  ugly 
omen.  A line  of  fox  tracks,  made 
hours  before,  snaked  beneath  his 
drumming  hoofs.  A small  stream, 
solidly  frozen  over,  he  cleared  in  a 
single,  soaring  leap.  The  hot  breath 
exploded  from  his  sweating  body  in 
a silvery  cloud  as  he  landed  hard  on 
the  opposite  side. 

And  immediately  his  wound  began 
to  pain  even  more. 

What  to  do?  How  to  shake  the 
killers  on  his  heels?  Unless  he  did 
something  quickly  he  was  done  for. 
Another  quarter  mile  and  they  would 
be  dragging  him  down,  devouring 
him  alive,  as  they  had  the  big  doe 
the  night  before. 

But  he  was  young.  The  instinct 
to  live  was  strong.  He  wanted  to 
see  Whitefoot  again.  He  wanted  to 
stand  beside  her  on  the  lofty  ridges, 
tasting  the  sweet  balsam  on  the 
breeze.  He  wanted  to  feel  the  sun 
warm  against  his  closed  eyes  once 
more  as  he  and  Whitefoot  rested  in 
the  broomsedge  on  the  side  of  their 
favorite  hill.  And  so  he  ran  on. 

He  ran  on  as  had  countless  others 
of  his  kind  before  him  . . . leaving 
in  his  tracks  the  heavy  musk  scent 
which  always  flows  from  the  hoof 
glands  of  deer;  the  damning  scent 
which  is  so  strong  that  even  the 
worst  mongrel  can  follow  it  easily. 

The  moon  slid  behind  a cloud  and 
for  a few  seconds  Smoky  lost  some 
of  the  sharp  black  and  silver  forest 
detail.  When  it  emerged  again  he 
was  startled  to  observe,  close  at  hand 
against  the  snow,  the  gaunt  shadow 
of  the  leader  of  the  pack.  Running 
silently  now  to  conserve  his  breath, 
low  to  the  ground,  the  big  shepherd 
dog  was  pulling  up  abreast  of  him. 
Soon  he  would  be  in  a position  to  cut 
in  and  head  Smoky  off.  Behind  him 


the  other  dogs  were  gaining,  too, 
their  eyes  burning  hotly  at  the 
thought  of  the  young  buck’s  blood. 

And,  ironically,  tomorrow  many 
of  these  same  Jekyll  and  Hyde  mur- 
derers would  have  carefully  licked 
away  the  telltale  blood  smears  from 
their  grinning  jaws.  Lying  innocently 
beside  the  fireplaces  in  their  other- 
wise respectable  homes,  their  owners 
would  never  have  occasion  to  suspect 
their  vicious  nocturnal  pastimes! 

Smoky,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of 
this.  Each  gasping  breath  now  seared 
sharply  through  his  tortured  chest. 
He  struggled  up  a long  slope,  know- 
ing full  well  that  the  end  was  not 
far  off  now.  At  the  top  he  could  see 
spired  evergreens  standing  dark  and 
brooding,  backlighted  mysteriously 
by  a low-hanging  moon.  The  gloomy 
mood  of  the  moment  seemed  fitting 
—a  graveyard  scene  for  the  death  to 
take  place  any  second  now. 

Smoky  managed  to  reach  the  top 
of  the  hill.  But  just  as  he  started 
down  the  other  side,  toward  a large 
bog,  his  injured  forefoot  struck  an 
unseen  obstruction  beneath  the  snow. 

. Too  late,  he  felt  himself  thrown 
headlong. 

Behind  him  the  woodland  night 
was  split  apart  by  a bloodthirsty 
clamor  of  triumphant  cries.  Dark 
bodies  hurtled  down  upon  the  fallen 
deer.  Smoky  felt  the  sharp  pain  of 
defeat  as  the  big  jaws  of  the  shep- 
herd dog  closed  savagely  over  his 
hind  legs  . . . To  be  continued. 


The  sense  of  sight  is  the  seal’s  chief 
guide.  Consequently,  his  eyes  are 
very  fully  and  particularly  developed. 
He  keeps  his  nostrils  closed  when 
swimming  under  water  and  his  small 
ears  are  also  contracted  at  that  time. 

* * # 

The  beaver  has  the  swimming 
power  more  highly  developed  in  his 
hind  feet  than  has  any  other  quad- 
ruped. 


8y  John  H.  Day 


WHEN  mid-April  marks  the  cal- 
endar, there  can  be  no  mistak- 
ing the  full  and  complete  assurance 
of  spring’s  arrival.  In  spite  of  the 
baldness  of  the  woods  and  the  bar- 
renness of  the  fields,  the  grass  moon 
is  not  to  be  denied  her  entrance.  The 
phoebe  a-perch  in  the  top  of  our 
pear  tree,  the  dandelion  flaunting  her 
yellow  banners  in  the  forbidden  pre- 
cincts of  our  lawns,  and  those  peep- 
ers shouting  hallelujah  from  the 
marshy  creek  edgings  behind  the 
house— -what  are  they  but  lusty  press 
agents  drumming  up  more  April 
business? 

No  bird  song  can  surpass  the 
voice  of  the  little  piping  frogs  as  a 
spring  token.  Normally  only  one 
voice  will  be  heard  at  first,  one 
prophet  bolder  than  all  the  rest. 
Once  in  a while  a fall  of  snow  will 
shut  him  up  for  a time,  but  he  is  a 
persistent  fellow.  Soon  he  is  joined 
by  others  and  still  others  until  in  due 
time  there  is  a shrill  musical  uproar, 
as  the  April  sun  is  setting,  in  every 
marsh  and  bog  in  the  land. 

April  is  the  salad  month.  Her  first 
grasses,  greening  with  perfect  emerald 
the  spring  runs  while  the  fields  are 
yet  brown  and  sere,  draw  hungry 
cattle  eager  for  the  first  delicious 
bite.  The  countryman  is  now  on  the 
lookout  for  watercress,  which  has  be- 
come naturalized  in  many  places.  For 


pungent  April  flavor,  watercress  fills 
the  bill. 

I spent  a busy  hour  or  two  forking 
three  large  loads  of  stable  waste  onto 
my  garden  plot.  The  job  should 
have  been  done  in  February,  but 
time  did  not  permit,  and  so  I toiled 
under  the  April  sun,  while  a flicker 
yelped  in  the  neighboring  woods  and 
starlings  jeered  from  the  poplars. 

There  is  a wealth  of  first  bloom  in 
April,  but  April’s  flower,  to  the 
hiker  who  has  hillside  country  in  his 
bailiwick,  is  surely  the  lowly  arbutus. 
April’s  flower  offers  the  first  honey 
to  the  bee  and  the  first  fragrance  to 
the  breeze.  It  is  the  very  spirit  and 
breath  of  the  woods,  stiff  and  hard 
in  foliage,  but  in  flower  like  the 
cheek  of  a baby. 
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If  you  want  a better  excuse  for 
rambling  than  Thoreau’s  pursuit  of 
last  year’s  birds’  nests,  try  seeking 
out  a patch  of  this  bashful  beauty. 
It  has  its  particular  hillside  zone  and 
its  particular  associates.  It  will  not 
keep  company  with  every  flower  that 
blooms. 

Where  the  wintergreen,  laurel, 
rhododendron  and  moss  cushions 
flourish,  there  you  may  find  arbutus, 
unless  it  has  been  exterminated  by 
the  hand  of  man.  Beneath  the  shelter 
of  those  oval,  bristly  evergreen 
leaves  the  tiny  buds  swell,  absorbing 
the  wormth  and  sunshine.  Then  one 
fine  April  day  you  may  see  the  deli- 
cate waxlike  blossoms,  white  or  pink 
as  the  case  may  be,  peeping  out  from 
beneath  their  cover,  and  distilling  a 
fragrance  which  is  one  of  the.  head- 
iest and  most  seductive  perfumes  of 
the  woodland. 

To  find  your  patch  follow  along 
your  favorite  brook  until  you  come 
to  the  timberland.  Now  climb  the 
hillside  to  the  belt  of  the  laurels, 
wintergreen  and  moss.  Here,  with  a 
bit  of  patience,  you  can  trail  this 
trailer  to  its  lair.  Pluck  just  a few 
sprays  for  your  centerpiece.  Arbutus 
is  meant  for  the  hills! 

April  brings  another  test  for  the 
countryman  who  would  try  his  skill 
at  still  hunting.  Follow  up  that 
muffled  roll  that  throbs  through  the 
woods.  If  you  can  discover  the  ruffed 
grouse  strutting  upon  his  favorite 
log,  and  unknown  to  him  can  watch 
his  proud  performance,  you  will  have 
done  something  more  worthy  of 
boasting  than  shooting  him  down 
from  his  hurtling  flight. 

White  water  is  roaring  once  again 
in  the  trout  country.  Turbulent 
mountain  water,  with  the  bit  in  its 
teeth,  roaring  down  through  hemlock 
draws  and  pausing  now  and  then  for 
leisurely  breath  in  hidden  mountain 
meadows.  Pure,  limpid,  sparkling 
water— far  cry  from  the  sluggish  mess 
of  foul  pollution  which  shames  the 


ancient  waterways.  Siren  call  to  the 
avid  trouter,  the  roar  of  mountain 
streams  is  April’s  mood  music,  pure 
joyous  symphony  to  the  countryman 
who  loves  the  quest  of  gamy  moun- 
tain brookies. 

The  full  throated  singing  of  such 
a mountain  torrent  accompanied  me 
on  a quick  traverse  of  a hemlock- 
shaded  trail  in  the  high  country. 
Treacherous  footing  threatened  my 
ankles,  but  with  a little  caution  I 
came  through  with  no  mishaps.  The 
common  polypody  fern  and  one  of 
the  evergreen  wood  ferns  had  laid  a 
deceptive  coating  over  tricky  bould- 
ers and  rocky  rubble  ready  and  eager 
to  sprain  an  unwary  ankle. 

Small  cones  of  the  hemlocks  and 
shreds  of  the  shiny  bark  of  the  black 
mountain  birches  littered  the  path- 
way. Patches  of  ground  pine  and 
ground  cedar  lined  the  trail  where 
the  sun  got  through,  and  in  one 
spot  was  quite  a colony  of  the  shin- 
ing club  moss.  Gray-green  lichens 
covered  every  exposed  boulder. 

I set  as  fast  a pace  as  the  terrain 
would  permit,  to  ward  off  the  chill 
of  the  late  afternoon.  An  occasional 
small  trout  darted  nervously  through 
the  deeper  pockets  in  the  brook.  A 
ruffed  grouse,  evidently  bemused  by 
the  spring  sunshine,  walked  slowly 
across  the  trail  before  me,  foraging 
like  any  barnyard  fowl. 

Near  the  ridge  which  tops  out  this 
watershed  I turned  and  headed  back 
down  the  mountainside.  The  hem- 
locks seemed  to  lean  closer  as  the 
evening  approached.  I threaded  the 
gloomy  aisle,  heading  for  the  open 
valley  below,  when  a dog  barked 
somewhere  off  through  the  tree  to 
my  right. 

Barking  dogs  are  not  common  in 
those  mountain  fastnesses.  I stopped 
to  listen  and  the  “barking”  sounded 
again,  but  this  time  in  the  unmis- 
takable cracked  voice  of  the  raven, 
one  of  the  rarest  birds  in  my  hiking 
territory.  I don’t  get  to  see  one  of 
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these  portentous  birds  every  day,  so 
I leaned  against  the  bole  of  a giant 
hemlock  and  awaited  developments. 

Again  and  again  the  black  fellow 
spoke  out,  somethiing  like  a deep- 


ELEVEN COUNTIES  OPENED 
TO  FOX  HUNTING  WITH 
DOGS 
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hanna, Venango,  Washington, 
Westmoreland. 


voiced  crow  with  a bad  cold.  Then 
he  flew  overhead  for  a final  look, 
flapping  and  soaring  across  above 
me.  His  wedge-shaped  tail,  a sure 
field  mark,  was  clearly  revealed 
against  the  sky.  His  circling  flight 
took  him  over  the  low  ridge  behind 
me  and  broke  off  my  first  acquain- 
tance with  this  bird  which  has 
stirred  the  morbid  imaginings  of 
countless  men. 

Down  through  the  ages  the  raven 
has  earned  an  almost  superstitious 
reputation  as  the  precursor  of  omi- 
nous events.  Cornishmen  long  years 
ago  hated  him  because  to  their  ears 
his  croaking  cry  said  “Corpse, 
corpse!’’  He  has  a passion  for  soli- 
tude. The  deeper  and  more  remote 
the  hinterland,  and  the  more  pre- 
cipitous and  impassable  its  cliffs,  the 
better  he  likes  it. 

High  on  the  edge  of  a bench  in- 
the  hills,  deep  in  the  timberland  far 
back  in  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
remote  areas  in  my  hiking  territory, 
we  came  upon  a long  abandoned 


burial  ground.  Three  tremendous 
wild  cherries  stand  in  the  middle  of 
the  tiny  plot,  monsters  of  the  size  our 
artizan  forebears  transformed  into 
drop-leaf  tables  and  corner  cup- 
boards. Perhaps  a dozen  pioneers  lie 
there  in  peace,  in  the  heart  of  a 
countryside  which  knew  well  the 
savage  redskin  while  they  lived  and 
loved  and  toiled  and  died. 

Most  of  the  headstones  have 
mouldered  away,  but  there  were  two 
still  legible  and  a third  with  the 
inscription  roughly  scratched  into  the 
sandstone  facing.  “William  Johnson, 
died  December  3,  1825,  aged  80 
years  and  26  days”  read  one  stone, 
citing  the  remains  of  a pioneer  who 
had  come  into  being  in  1755,  before 
the  colonies  broke  with  Britain. 

Beside  this  stone  another  bore  the 
tragic  statement,  “Mary  Johnson, 
June  11,  1813,  aged  18  years.” 

Scratched  crudely  with  a sharp  point 
into  the  third  legible  stone  was  the 
inscription  “46  years,  Mary  Johnson, 
died  June  11,  1810.”  One  of  the 
cherry  trees  has  grown  around  one 
of  the  headstones  in  such  manner 
that  the  top  half  of  the  stone  is  en- 
cased in  the  scaly  bole. 

In  later  years  an  iron  fence  has 
been  thrown  about  the  plot,  present- 
ing a most  surprising  discovery  to 
the  chance  wayfarer  across  that  lonely 
hillside.  This  was  frontier  country 
in  the  days  when  the  venturesome 
Scotch-Irish  were  pushing  westward. 
I stood  by  the  family  burial  plot  for 
a long  time,  day-dreaming  in  imagi- 
nation far  back  to  the  courageous 
exploits  those  departed  folk  must 
have  performed  in  stride  as  they 
helped  found  a sturdy  new  nation. 

I looked  all  around,  but  could 
find  no  trace  of  the  cellar  hole  which 
would  indicate  where  the  house  had 
stood.  Farther  back  along  the  hill 
are  a few  gaunt  and  twisted  apple 
trees,  abandoned  to  neglect  and  de- 
cay. These  of  course  do  not  go  back 
to  the  early  settlement  on  that  hill- 
side, but  they  served  to  point  up 
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the  historical  antiquity  of  that  bit 
of  countryside,  once  a thriving  farm, 
where  now  the  woods  run  up  the  hol- 
lows and  the  fox  and  groundhog 
share  the  crops. 

A big  black  hulk  of  a bird,  very 
evidently  a “stranger  in  these  parts,” 
sat  somberly  on  the  dead  snag  by 
the  water’s  edge  and  meditated  over 
his  latest  fish  dinner.  He  had  just 
enjoyed  a swim  with  his  friend  the 
loon  and  when  we  came  along  he 
was  taking  it  easy  on  the  tall  snag 
while  he  planned  his  next  move.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  the  scientists  have 
tagged  him  with  the  jawbreaking 
name  of  Phalacrocorox  Auritis.  To 
a Greek  student  this  means  “bald 
raven.” 

It  was  on  the  opening  day  of  trout 
season  that  we  encountered  this  most 
expert  of  all  feathered  anglers,  and 
I should  have  been  in  the  high 
country  instead  of  patrolling  that 
spacious  reservoir.  I was  watching 
the  lazy,  wind-blown  flight  of  three 
great  blue  herons  when  a passing 
motorist  halted  to  report  on  the  big 
black  bird,  large  almost  as  a wild 
goose,  sitting  aloof  and  alone  on  the 
dead  snag. 


The  field  glasses  brought  him  in 
sharp  and  clear  as  the  double-crested 
cormorant,  a rather  uncommon  visi- 
tor to  these  inland  waterways  during 
the  migrations.  As  I watched  he  took 
off  and  flew  overhead  in  great  circles, 
his  wing  beats  more  rapid  than 
those  of  either  goose  or  loon.  Higher 
and  higher  he  went  until  we  lost 
him  in  the  “great  blue  yonder.” 

The  cormorant  is  an  insatiable 
angler.  Flying  low,  just  above  the 
water,  he  will  catch  sight  of  a fish 
and  dive  after  it.  He  can  outswim  his 
finny  prey  and  will  stay  under  as 
long  as  it  takes  to  make  the  cap- 
ture. Once  the  fish  is  clamped  in  his 
long  hooked  beak  he  surfaces  and 
tosses  the  prize  in  the  air,  catching 
it  head  downward  in  his  throatsac, 
where  it  is  partially  digested  before 
moving  on  downstairs  into  his 
stomach. 

Blindfold  the  countryman  and 
lead  him  daily  across  the  hills  and 
his  nose  will  tell  him  unerringly 
w'hen  April  has  arrived.  No  other 
month  has  such  fresh,  exciting  odors. 
The  incense  of  April  is  compounded 
of  the  smell  of  bursting  sod,  of  the 
fresh  furrows.  It  freights  the  per- 
fume of  budding  woodlands  and 
loamy,  dripping  ravines.  There  is  an 
earthy  smell  to  April,  a stimulating 
aroma  which  stirs  responsive  primi- 
tive chords  in  every  man  who  loves 
the  outdoors. 

The  countryman  rakes  together 
the  trash  in  his  garden  plot  and  adds 
the  tang  of  April  smoke  to  the  per- 
fumed breeze.  As  he  works  he  watches 
the  brightened  share  flash  in  the  sun 
as  a distant  ploughman  carves  a 
ruddy  square  into  the  greening  land- 
scape. 

When  mating  robins  quarrel  about 
the  lawns  and  first  spring  blossoms 
nod  shyly  along  the  timber  trails,  the 
countryman  knows  that  he  has  sur- 
vived yet  another  winter  and  asks 
with  the  poet,  “Can  trouble  live  with 
April  days?” 


. . The  End 
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By  Ed 

ANOTHER  big  game  season  has 
passed  and  it  was  grand  meeting 
so  many  of  you  hunters  and  readers 
of  this  column  in  the  field.  The 
varied  opinions  and  discussions  were 
well  worth  while.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  that  the  trend  toward  tele- 
scopic sights  showed  a marked  gain 
over  last  year.  In  previous  years  scope 
sights  were  generally  confined  to  rifles 
of  the  long  range  class.  This  year 
the  gain  seemed  to  cover  all  classes.  I 
observed  Marlins,  Savage,  Winches- 
ters and  Remington  pump  actions  in 
the  medium  range  class,  sporting  new 
scope  sights  of  all  powers  and  kinds 
of  mounts.  A few  days  of  rain  and 
snow  squalls  served  to  remind  the 
hunters  that  scope  sights  are  not 
trouble  proof.  It  also  made  them 

conscious  that  the  mounts  can  play  a 
large  part  in  the  scope’s  performance. 

The  chief  grief  came  from  taking 
the  scope  off  in  order  to  use  the 
metallic  sights  and  putting  them  back 
on  and  still  have  the  rifle  shooting 
“where  you  looked.”  Other  type 

mounts  did  not  permit  the  use  of 
metallic  sights.  These  hunters  pro- 

tected the  scope  lens  as  well  as  they 
could  and  made  the  best  of  it.  So 
in  the  interest  of  beginners  we  will 
discuss  scope  sight  mounts  this 

month. 

While  target  scope  sights  and 
mounts  were  highly  developed  many 
years  ago  the  hunting  scope  as  we 
know  it  today,  did  not  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  this  country  until  shortly 
before  World  War  I.  The  first  ones 
were  imported  from  Germany.  The 


Shearer 


better  ones  like  the  Ziess  and  Hen- 
soldt  had  very  fine  optics.  World  War 
1 gave  this  type  of  scope  a further 
boost  in  the  development  of  sniper’s 
rifles. 

In  the  years  following  the  war  the 
American  market  was  flooded  with 
German  Mausers  with  telescope 
sights,  good,  bad  and  indifferent. 
They  were  priced  accordingly;  some 
rifles  equipped  with  scopes  sold  as 
low  as  thirty  dollars. 

The  mounts  were  all  of  the  high 
type  allowing  the  use  of  metallic 
sights  and  scope  at  will.  The  scope 
gave  the  appearance  of  being 
mounted  on  stilts.  As  these  rifles 
were  all  stocked  for  metallic  sights 
you  had  to  possess  a neck  like  a 
giraffe  to  use  the  scope  with  any 
degree  of  speed  or  comfort.  Another 
fly  in  the  ointment  was  the  fact  that 
the  German  mounts  were  somewhat 
fragile.  As  the  Germans  did  the  bulk 
of  their  shooting  on  driven  game  at 
close  range  the  scope  was  more  or 
less  a spare  tire.  Probably  the  best 
feature  of  these  early  German  mounts 
was  that  the  scope  could  be  removed 
quickly. 

Another  bad  feature  was  the  de- 
sign of  the  mount  itself.  Recoil  soon 
battered  them  up,  causing  the  point 
of  impact  to  be  constantly  shifting. 
However  there  were  great  quantities 
sold  and  the  demand  woke  up  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  to  the  fact  that 
the  gravy  had  arrived  and  they  were 
without  a spoon.  This  brought  quick 
action.  The  German  scopes  were 
made  with  internal  adjustments  for 
elevation  only.  The  Windage  adjust- 
ments were  provided  in  the  rather 
wobbly  mounts. 

Rudolph  Noske  went  the  German 
designers  one  better  and  came  out 
with  a scope  with  internal  adjust- 
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ments  for  both  windage  and  eleva- 
tion. This  improvement  permitted 
far  more  rugged  design.  Bill  Weaver 
then  came  out  with  his  models  330 
and  440  with  internal  adjustments 
• for  windage  and  elevation  at  a price 
the  average  man  could  afford.  There 
followed  a procession  of  scopes  and 
mounts.  Lyman  Alaskan,  Leupold, 
Bausch  8c  Lomb  and  Stith.  Today 
hunting  scopes  and  mounts  would  re- 

i quire  a book  to  cover  them  in  detail. 
Mounts  kept  pace  with  wildcat  car- 
tridges in  their  birth  rate  but  in  spite 
of  the  wonderous  claims  of  their 
makers  the  perfect  all-around  mount 
is  still  to  be  designed. 

There  are  too  many  different  shoot- 
ing methods  and  ideas  on  the  part  of 
the  shooters.  Climates  and  localities 
have  a large  bearing  on  the  type  of 
mount.  The  design  of  the  rifle  or 
stock  may  determine  the  choice  of 
mount  you  must  use.  These  problems 
all  add  up  to  the  fact  that  you  must 
choose  your  mount  to  fit  your  in- 
dividual requirements  and  the  design 
of  the  rifle  you  wish  to  use  them  on. 

So  keeping  in  mind  the  faults  and 
virtues  of  various  types  of  mounts 
the  beginner  should  ask  himself  the 
following  questions  before  choosing 
his  mount. 

1— Is  the  scope  to  be  placed  on  the 
rifle  and  left  there  with  no  use  of 
metallic  sights  intended? 

2— Is  the  scope  to  be  used  on  more 
than  one  gun  or  two  scopes  to  be 
used  on  the  same  gun? 

3— What  amount  of  abuse  will  the 
scope  be  subjected  to,  such  as  being 
carried  in  a saddle  scabbard  or  being 
more  or  less  banged  around  in  an 
automobile? 

4— Is  the  mount  complicated  to  in- 
stall and  does  it  require  cutting  the 
stock  as  well  as  leaving  a lot  of  screw 
holes  in  the  receiver  in  case  you  want 
to  change  the  mount  type? 

5— Does  the  mount  require  special 
tools  to  adjust  it? 

The  way  you  can  answer  these 
questions  will  get  you  by  90%  of 


your  trouble  in  choosing  the  proper 
mount  for  your  use.  For  instance, 
some  of  the  mounts  we  will  discuss 
can  be  quickly  removed  and  replaced 
making  metallic  sights  readily  avail- 
able. Others  give  the  greatest  amount 
of  protection  to  the  scope.  Some  al- 
low the  use  of  more  than  one  scope 
on  a rifle  and  some  do  not.  Another 
point  to  keep  in  mind:  some  you  can 
easily  install  yourself  in  the  screw 
holes  already  on  your  rifle  and  some 
require  the  services  of  a skilled  gun- 
smith which  is  some  expensive  these 
days.  Regardless  of  the  mount  you 
select  they  all  fall  into  a few  general 
types. 

The  first  type  we  will  look  at  is 
known  as  the  side  bracket  mount. 
The  base  portion  of  this  type  mount 
is  a plate  screwed,  pinned  and  some- 
times sweated  to  the  left  side  of  the 
receiver.  Generally  the  plate  has  a 
male  dovetail  and  the  removable  part 
which  holds  the  scope  has  a female 
dovetail.  These  two  parts  are  secured 
in  various  ways. 

Mounts  of  this  type  include  Echo, 
Griffen  8c  Howe,  Noske  and  many 
others.  The  Pachmayr  Lo  Swing  is  a 
radical  departure  from  the  conven- 
tional side  bracket  mounts.  The  base 
plate  is  attached  to  the  receiver  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  scope  how- 
ever is  not  removed  from  the  rifle  to 
allow  the  use  of  metallic  sights  but 
swings  out  of  the  line  of  sight  on 
male  and  female  cones. 

Probably  the  greatest  advantage  of 
the  side  mounts  is  that  the  scope  can 
be  removed  quickly  to  permit  the  use 
of  metallic  sights.  Thus  an  open  rear 
can  be  left  in  place  with  the  rifle  al- 
ready sighted  in  or  a receiver  sight 
with  a quick  removable  slide  like  the 
Redfield  or  Lyman  48  can  be  used. 
When  the  scope  is  removed  the  line 
of  sight  is  clear  of  obstructions.  There 
is  another  advantage  of  this  type 
mount.  If  you  desire  to  use  the  same 
scope  on  more  than  one  rifle  you 
have  only  to  equip  them  with  rela- 
tively inexpensive  baseplates.  There 
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are  a few  which  are  hand  fitted  in  the 
custom  field  which  would  give  trouble 
and  the  scope  must  have  internal  ad- 
justments. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  side 
bracket  type  are  the  stock  must  be 
inletted  to  accommodate  the  base 
plate.  Thus  the  removal  of  the  mount 
leaves  an  unsightly  gap  in  the  stock 
as  well  as  screw  holes.  This  type 
mount  does  not  have  the  strength 
nor  does  it  afford  maximum  protec- 
tion to  the  scope  because  of  the 
overhang.  I do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  side  mounts  are  fragile.  I have 
a Weaver  side  mount  on  a Roberts 
257  that  was  put  on  and  left  that 
way.  This  mount  took  a full  season 
of  range,  chuck  shooting  and  deer 
hunting  with  the  usual  knocks  yet 
the  rifle  never  changed  its  point  of 
impact. 

For  the  hunter  who  wants  both 
metallic  and  scope  sights  available  or 
the  fellow  who  is  going  on  a long  trip 
in  the  back  country  where  he  has  to 
depend  on  one  rifle,  the  side  mount 
is  probably  the  best  bet.  From  the 
many  standard  side  mounts  on  the 
market  select  one  that  looks  best  to 
your  eye  as  long  as  it  is  simple  to 
install. 

This  brings  us  to  the  top  or  bridge 
type  mounts,  so  called  because  of 
method  of  attachment.  Base  blocks  of 
varying  design  are  secured  to  the  re- 
ceiver ring  and  bridge.  This  is  the 
best  mount  for  the  hunter  who  is  go- 
ing to  use  a scope  at  all  times.  Also 
where  a mount  must  take  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  grief  such  as  bang- 
ing around  in  an  automobile  or  a 
saddle  scabbard  or  pack  trip  this  top 
mount  is  the  answer.  * 

Good  examples  of  top  mounts  are 
the  Weaver,  Redfield,  Williams, 
Stith,  Buehler  and  many  others.  As 
a rule  these  mounts  are  much  cheaper 
than  side  mounts  of  the  same  quality. 
They  are  easy  and  cheap  to  install  as 
most  rifles  are  tapped  and  drilled  in 
the  receiver  ring  so  that  it  requires 
only  one  or  two  screw  holes  in  the 


receiver  bridge  to  complete  the  job. 
Some  rifles  in  recent  years  are  tapped 
and  drilled  in  the  bridge  also.  In  this 
case  all  you  have  to  do  is  borrow  a 
screw  driver  and  the  job  is  done.  No 
stock  cuts  are  necessary  and  when  the 
base  blocks  are  removed  the  rifle  is 
the  same  as  new.  There  are  two  types 
of  top  mounts  so  we  will  look  at  one 
of  each. 

The  Redfield  Jr.  is  typical  of  one 
class  of  top  mounts.  Base  blocks  are 
made  to  fit  the  receivers  of  various 
rifles.  Also  the  rings  are  made  to  fit 
scope  tubes  of  varying  diameter.  With 
this  type  mount  you  can  use  one 
scope  on  different  rifles  or  two  or 
more  scopes  on  one  rifle.  You  will 
have  to  sight  in  on  each  change. 
However  if  your  scope  has  microm- 
eter readings  and  you  keep  a record 
of  them  it  is  not  much  of  a chore 
after  the  initial  sighting-in. 

Another  example  of  top  mounts  is 
the  Buehler.  This  mount  has  a base 
that  is  a bar  which  is  screwed  to  the 
receiver— and  has  rings  for  the  scope 
tube.  The  rear  section  of  the  mount 
is  held  to  the  base  with  opposing 
screws  which  control  windage  adjust- 
ment. 

The  Adjusto  mount  goes  a bit  far- 
ther and  has  both  windage  and  eleva- 
tion built  into  the  base  of  the  mount. 
This  mount  is  made  for  the  Luepold 
scopes.  The  virtue  of  this  type  mount 
is  you  can  use  scopes  with  no  internal 
adjustments  which  are  considerably 
cheaper. 

The  Stith  Master  mount  and  the 
Bausch  & Lomb  also  contain  eleva- 
tion and  windage  adjustments  within 
the  mount.  These  mounts  all  allow 
you  to  use  the  same  scope  on  as  many 
rifles  as  you  care  to  buy  bases  for. 

T here  are  several  important  things 
to  consider  regardless  of  the  mount 
you  select.  The  mount  should  allow 
the  lowest  possible  scope  mounting 
on  the  type  rifle  you  use.  It  should 
be  of  strong  rugged  construction  to 
withstand  the  unavoidable  knocks 
the  hunting  field  will  give  it. 
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Always  be  sure  your  mount  screws 
are  tight.  Always  check  the  coin 
slotted  attaching  screws.  Loose  screws 
not  only  destroy  accuracy  but  may 
back  out  and  be  lost  putting  the 
scope  out  of  commission.  I saw  one 
case  this  fall  where  a hunter’s  failure 
to  check  the  slotted  screw  resulted 
in  its  backing  out  and  becoming  lost 
in  the  middle  of  a hunt. 

In  removing  and  replacing  a scope 
with  quick  detachable  mounts  to 
avoid  changing  the  point  of  impact, 
always  try  to  replace  it  with  the  same 


By  Larry  J.  Kopp 


FARMERS  as  a whole  recognize 
fur  bearing  animals  as  a desirable 
by-product  to  have  on  the  farm.  But 
there  are  times  when  individual  ani- 
mals cause  the  farmer  to  change  this 
sound  attitude.  When  a skunk  kills 
a dozen  chickens,  or  when  a weasel 
destroys  an  entire  brooder  house  full 
of  baby  chicks,  we  cannot  very  well 
blame  the  farmer  changing  his  mind. 
Certainly  the  lone  pelt  of  a skunk 
or  weasel,  in  such  a case,  does  not 
even  begin  to  repay  the  damages. 

While  the  skunk,  opossum,  and 
weasel  are  well  known  for  their  nasty 
habit  of  entering  a chicken  house  for 
a feast,  it  is  equally  true  that  fox, 
raccoon,  and  mink  are  not  alergic  to 
the  taste  of  chicken. 

A peculiar  aspect  about  this  prob- 
lem is  that  depredations  occur  only 
now  and  then.  Considering  this,  plus 
the  fact  that  they  come  about  un- 
expectedly, there  is  a tendency  of 
arousing  false  impressions.  One  might 
get  the  impression  that  the  whole 
tribe  of  fur  animals  is  just  waiting 
around  for  an  opportunity  to  invade 
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tension.  If  you  use  a quarter  lo 
tighten  them,  always  use  a quarter 
and  so  on.  With  this  system  youv 
point  of  impact  should  never  change 
enough  to  cause  you  to  miss  big  game 
within  a reasonable  range. 

Now  with  some  fifty  different 
mounts  on  the  market  this  depart- 
ment can  only  cover  general  features. 
Ask  yourself  the  questions  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  column  and  if 
at  all  possible  see  the  mount  in  use 
before  you  buy. 

. . . The  End 


our  poultry  houses.  With  this  er- 
roneous impression  in  mind,  we  lose 
many  dollars  worth  of  valuable  fur 
resources  every  year.  I have  observed 
this  fact  too  many  times  to  think 
otherwise.  Every  year  many  fur  ani- 
mals are  needlessly  destroyed. 

Looking  at  it  from  a statewide 
economic  viewpoint,  this  matter  of 
condemning  the  whole  tribe  of  such 
carnivorous  animals  is  wrong.  While 
it  is  proper  to  kill  animals  caught  in 
the  act  of  destroying  personal  prop- 
erty, it  is  unfortunate  that  many 
have  been  lead  to  destroy  such  ani- 
mals on  sight  with  the  feeble  reason 
that  they  might  cause  damage. 

We  have,  in  other  words,  animals 
which  are  guilty,  and  we  have  ani- 
mals which  are  innocent.  There  is 
definitely  a distinct  difference  in  the 
nature  of  animals;  as  much  difference 
in  fact,  as  there  is  in  the  nature  of 
humans.  For  this  reason  it  is  in  many 
cases  posisble  for  us  to  have  both  the 
fur  animals  as  well  as  other  property. 

For  example,  there  have  been 
times  when  skunks  and  opossums 
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have  been  found  to  live  near  or 
directly  under  poultry  houses  with- 
out causing  any  damage  whatsoever. 
At  other  times,  and  at  other  places 
members  of  the  same  species  have 
been  found  to  cause  considerable 
damage. 

Frequently  one  will  hear  com- 
plaints from  farmers  about  foxes 
killing  chickens.  It  is  not  even  un- 
common for  such  predation  to  occur 
in  broad  daylight.  There  have  been 
times  when  I caught  a good  number 
of  foxes  in  the  vicinity  of  poultry 
farms,  and  the  odd  part  of  it  is  that 
the  farmers  did  not  even  know  there 
were  any  foxes  around.  Why  is  it 
then,  that  these  depredations  occur 
so  sporadically? 

There  are  other  interesting  aspects 
to  this  farm  predator  problem.  The 
matter  of  natural  food  for  instance. 
We  know  of  course  that  nature  pro- 
vides food  for  all  living  things,  and 
it  is  logical  to  assume  that  when 
natural  food  is  exhausted  in  a specific 
area,  the  animals  in  question  would, 
in  desperation,  turn  to  other  sources 
of  food.  After  considerable  study  I 
have  found  that  this  is  not  really  the 
reason  for  or  against  depredations  on 
poultry  or  other  food.  Actually  such 
depredations  frequently  occur  in 
areas  where  the  animal  involved  is 
not  considered  numerous.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  times  when  no 
damage  occurs  in  areas  where  certain 
carnivorous  animals  are  distinctly 
plentiful. 

Among  wildlife  students  it  is  well 
known  that  animals  sometimes  mi- 
grate from  one  area  to  another.  This 
is  sometimes  caused  by  lack  of  food 
in  one  area,  and  in  other  instances 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  sud- 
den and  unexpected  migrations.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  this  may  have 
some  significance.  It  is  known  for 
example  that  weasels  as  well  as  foxes 
migrate  in  almost  mass  numbers,  and 
one  wonders  what  happens,  should 
such  animals  migrate  into  an  area 
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where  natural  food  is  lacking.  As- 
suming that  such  a migration  is 
caused  by  lack  of  natural  food  in  one 
area,  it  might  explain  why  depreda- 
tions sometimes  occur  in  areas  where 
the  animal  was  not  formerly  con- 
sidered plentiful,  and  visa  versa.  It 
would  not  explain  however,  why 
migration  occur  from  areas  where 
natural  food  is  not  lacking.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  animals  just  get  tired 
of  living  in  one  area  all  the  time.  In 
any  event,  the  nature  of  animals 
varies,  and  the  search  for  motives  and 
reasons  goes  on. 

During  recent  years  much  has  been 
said  about  the  affect  which  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  weeds  has  on  wild- 
life. Certainly  such  mass  destruction 
of  natural  food  in  the  form  of  mice 
and  insects  which  follows  the  destruc- 
tion of  protective  weeds  is  not  in  line 
with  the  ways  of  nature. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this,  modern 
wildlife  managers  find  it  extremely 
important  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  weeds  and  underbrush  on  public 
hunting  lands.  Such  weeds  not  only 
provide  cover  for  small  game,  but 
equally  important,  they  provide  food 
and  shelter  for  many  species  of  mice 
and  insects.  They  in  turn  provide 
food  for  carnivorous  animals.  This 
then  is  the  way  of  nature.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  destruction  of  natural 
food  does  not  alleviate  the  farm 
predator  problem.  We  cannot  ignore 
these  things  because  we  have  too 
often  in  the  past  seen  that  ignorance 
only  complicates  the  problem. 

While  these  things  may  help  to 
explain  to  a certain  extent,  why 
predator  damage  occurs  so  sporadic- 
ally, there  are  a few  other  points 
to  consider. 

It  would  be  well  to  remember  that 
spring  and  early  summer,  when  most 
poultry  farmers  have  flocks  of  young 
and  growing  chickens,  is  also  the 
time  when  the  predator  population 
is.  at  its  peak.  During  this  period  the 
young  are  born  and  are  growing  into 
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maturity.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  find  a fox  den  littered  with  a 
great  deal  more  food  than  the  young 
pups  can  possibly  eat,  for  it  is  the 
nature  of  adult  foxes  to  make  cer- 
tain of  a bountiful  food  supply  for 
their  offspring.  During  this  stage  the 
young  foxes  are  in  a more  or  less 
playful  mood,  and  unlike  the  older 
foxes,  they  pounce  upon  anything  in 
sight.  As  a result  they  frequently 
waste  a good  deal  more  than  what 
they  devour.  An  old  fox,  particularly 
an  old  red  fox,  is  probably  one  of  the 
least  destructive  animals  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  is  content  with  a bite  to 
eat  followed  by  a long  nap  on  some 
sunny  hillside.  Not  so  with  the  pups! 

Fall,  when  farmers  have  their 
flocks  of  chickens  ready  for  market, 
is  another  somewhat  dangerous  time. 
It  is  during  the  early  Fall  that  such 
animals  as  the  skunk,  opossum,  and 
raccoon  devour  a much  greater 
amount  of  food  than  what  they  do 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  is  the 
nature  of  these  animals  to  accumu- 
late as  much  fat  as  possible  to  sus- 
tain them  during  the  hibernating 
periods,  and  like  humans,  it  is  during 
the  early  Fall  when  they  eat  the 
most. 

Naturally  since  they  require  so 
much  more  food,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  when  the  ground  freezes  early, 
the  insects  and  mice  which  disappear 
as  a result  will  eliminate  a major 
source  of  food.  What  happens  is  that 
the  meadow  mice  upon  which  these 
animals  feed  extensively  will  burrow 
deeper  into  the  ground  below  freez- 
ing level,  insects  for  the  most  part 
freeze  to  death,  while  others  seek 
shelter  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
these  animals. 

It  is  then  quite  possible  that  the 
animals  would  be  attracted  to  the 
vicinity  of  farm  buildings  in  search 
of  house  mice  which  are  found  only 
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in  or  near  buildings.  There  are  of 
course  other  species  of  mice,  but 
many  of  these  are  limited  in  numbers 
due  to  specific  environments  which 
they  require.  When  animals  are  thus 
attracted  to  farm  buildings,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  would  prey  on  poultry 
in  a desperate  effort  to  satisfy  their 
hunger. 

Another  point  is  the  matter  of  un- 
wittingly attracting  skunks  and  opos- 
sums. These  animals  are  readily  at- 
tracted to  garbage  and  other  refuse. 
They  have  frequently  been  found 
roaming  about  busy  city  streets,  and 
are  particularly  fond  of  prowling 
around  city  dumps. 

It  would  be  well  to  remember  that 
discarding  dead  poultry  or  similar 
refuse  in  the  vicinity  of  farm  build- 
ings serves  only  to  attract  these  un- 
wanted animals.  This  in  itself  is  not 
so  important,  but  the  fact  that  these 
animals  will  revisit  the  same  spot  in 
search  for  more  food  is  important. 
During  the  course  of  their  search 
on  this  second  visit  they  might  find 
their  way  to  your  poultry  house. 

During  the  Fall  butchering  season 
there  is  usually  a good  deal  of  refuse 
which  is  carted  off  into  a nearby 
woods  or  some  other  spot  where  it  is 
out  of  the  way.  In  due  time  dogs  will 
drag  bones,  pigs  feet,  and  what  not 
all  over  the  place.  In  the  meantime, 
skunks,  and  other  hibernating  ani- 
mals will  be  sound  asleep.  When 
Spring  comes,  and  these  animals  be- 
gin prowling  about  for  food,  such 
scattered  refuse  attracts  them  be- 
cause very  little  natural  food  is 
available  at  this  time. 

From  this  discussion  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  farm  predator  problem  is  a 
complicated  one,  and  because  of  the 
different  nature  of  animals,  each 
problem  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
individual  farmer. 


. . The  End 
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Few  students  are  as  fortunate  as  these  first  and  second  graders  who  have  a woodland 
nature  trail  adjoining  their  school. 
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By  Grace  O.  Beach 


A GROUP  of  ladies  chatted  away 
excitedly  one  afternoon.  They 
had  a new  idea  and  were  enthusias- 
tically laying  plans  to  carry  it  out. 

Now  most  any  man  can  tell  you 
when  a woman  gets  an  idea,  it’s  very 


difficult  to  talk  them  out  of  it.  When 
several  women  get  enthused  over  the 
same  idea  and  go  to  work  on  it,  well 
you  haven’t  the  ghost  of  a chance. 

One  of  three  things  is  sure  to  hap- 
pen. The  ladies  will  eventually  inocu- 
late you  with  the  germ  of  their 
enthusiasm;  manipulate  you  into 
working  on  the  idea;  or,  failing  that, 
go  out  and  do  it  themselves.  Very 
often  they  are  forced  to  resort  to  all 
three  to  accomplish  the  end  result. 
One  thing  you  can  be  sure  of,  there 
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is  no  problem  that  will  deter  them, 
they  will  get  around  it  some  way. 

That’s  how  it  was  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Garden  Committee  of  the 
Women’s  Club  of  Upper  St.  Clair 
Township.  Their  idea  of  that  excit- 
ing afternoon  has  developed  into  a 
project  that  has  attracted  a great 
deal  of  attention. 

It  first  started  when  the  Fort  Couch 
School  was  built  in  the  new  sub- 
urban development  of  Upper  St. 
Clair  Township  near  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh.  When  the  school  authori- 
ties purchased  the  property,  they 
bought  a plot  of  twenty-six  acres  al- 
most all  of  which  was  wooded  and 
uncultivated  land. 

This  wooded  area  intrigued  the 
ladies  of  the  garden  committee,  who 
are  also  very  conservation  minded, 
and  they  eyed  it  speculatively. 
Hmmm,  just  the  place  for  nature 
study  and  conservation  classes  for  the 
school.  A sort  of  outdoor  classroom. 
Here  the  children  could  study,  ob- 
serve and  learn  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  how  to  con- 
serve them.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
training  would  include  all  age  groups 
from  kindergarten  through  Junior 
High  School. 

Why  we  can  do  this  and  that  and 
maybe  thus  and  so,  the  ladies 
planned.  It’s  a wonderful  idea,  let’s 
do  it.  They  were  off  to  a good  start 
when  some  twenty  ladies  unani- 
mously agreed  to  tackle  the  job. 

If  their  dinners  were  late  that 
night,  we  feel  sure  their  husbands 
have  long  since  forgiven  them  and 
are  quite  proud  of  their  wives’  ac- 
complishments. 

Many  meetings  followed  and  as 
they  discussed  plans  and  ways  and 
means,  they  realized  they  were  going 
to  need  a lot  of  help  and  advice  if 
they  were  to  do  the  job  properly. 

Advice  they  decided  was  the  first 
diing  necessary  in  order  to  plan  to 
best  advantage.  They  consulted  with 
Dr.  Black,  leader  of  a Conservation 
Education  Extension  Service  of  the 


Carnegie  Museum.  It  was  arranged 
for  them  to  attend  classes  conducted 
by  Miss  Ruth  Heppel,  a nature  spec- 
ialist of  the  Extension  Service. 
Through  these  classes  they  learned  a 
great  deal  to  help  them  on  their 
project.  The  different  kinds  of  trees 
and  flowers  on  the  plot;  the  birds 
that  inhabited  the  area  and  how  to 
attract  and  hold  a wider  variety  of 
bird  species  to  the  project.  They 
learned  about  soil  erosion  and 
methods  used  to  combat  it,  and  how 
to  plant  to  avoid  erosion.  They 
learned  about  the  wildlife  creatures 
native  to  the  area  and  how  to  pro- 
vide them  with  food  and  cover  to 
maintain  their  existence  within  the 
area.  There  were  other  related  sub- 
jects covered  as  well  as  pointers  on 
how  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  their 
plans  in  order  to  use  true  conserva- 
tion practices  to  their  project,  and 
set  an  example. 

As  they  attended  these  classes  and 
took  some  field  trips  over  the  acre- 
age, their  plans  grew  and  took  more 
tangible  shape. 

They  also  consulted  with  the  local 
representatives  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, the  soil  conservation  agencies 
and  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters. 

Then  they  went  to  work,  and  we 
do  mean  work. 

They  hacked  their  way  through 
the  area,  blazing  as  pretty  a nature 
trail  as  one  could  wish  to  stroll  along. 
The  trail  starts  just  back  of  the 
school  and  winds  through  the  26 
acre  plot,  with  other  trails  shooting 
off  the  main  trail  to  points  of  in- 
terest. They  grubbed  out  bushes  and 
briers,  and  dug  out  small  trees  to 
free  the  path.  They  trimmed  trees 
and  cut  low  growing  branches  that 
hampered  free  passage  along  the 
trails. 

Their  enthusiasm  took  hold  and 
word  began  to  get  around.  The  ladies 
were  real  serious  and  they  were  really 
doing  a job.  People  began  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  The  ladies  enlisted 
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Older  students  also  find  it  easier  to  learn  about  plants  and  wildlife  through  demon 
st rations  and  outdoor  talks  such  as  this  one. 


the  men  and  commercial  establish- 
ments to  do  the  heavier  work,  such  as 
removing  the  trees  that  were  too  big 
for  the  ladies  to  handle.  Some  stumps 
were  also  removed  by  men  with  trac- 
tors who  donated  their  time  and 
equipment. 

About  this  time,  some  of  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  school  also  began 
to  show  interest  and  went  to  work 
to  help  on  the  project.  They  built 
bird  houses  and  feeding  stations  and 
racks  to  hold  nesting  materials.  One 
little  girl  who  had  constructed  and 
filled  such  a rack  noticed  the  birds 
picking  up  discarded  kleenex  tissues 
and  carrying  them  to  their  nests,  so 
this  year,  she  plans  to  add  strips  of 
this  product  to  her  rack,  she  told  us, 
her  face  beaming  with  interest.  Scout 
troops  in  the  area  also  built  some  of 
these  items  to  help  the  program 
along. 


A rustic  bridge  was  constructet 
over  a small  spring  fed  stream  by  ; 
group  of  boys  who  were  taking  shoj 
training  at  the  school.  They  did  ar 
excellent  job  and  one  that  will  last 
The  ladies,  school  students  am 
others  all  co-ordinated  their  effort 
in  making  markers  for  some  twent’ 
varieties  of  trees  and  forty-five  differ 
ent  kinds  of  wildflowers  that  grow  or 
the  plot  as  well  as  other  things  o 
interest  in  the  conservation  picture 
An  open  plot  on  the  rolling  hill 
side  above  the  wooded  area  wa 
plowed  and  harrowed  by  a man  wh( 
learned  of  the  project  and  came  mile; 
with  his  equipment  to  lend  his  per 
sonal  assistance  in  carrying  out  thi; 
unusual  project.  In  that  plot  the 
ladies  planted  two  thousand  youn^ 
evergreen  trees  they  purchased  frorr 
the  State’s  Department  of  Forests  anc 
Waters.  The  little  trees  are  growing 
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nicely  and  as  the  ladies  proudly  show 
them  to  you,  they  fondle  them  gently 
and  are  sure  to  see  at  least  one  tree 
that  needs  the  dirt  settled  more 
firmly  about  its  roots  with  the  toe  of 
the  feminine  boot. 

A long  narrow  strip  was  dug  and 

] prepared  along  the  rim  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  plot  and  two  thousand 
multiflora  rose  bushes  were  set  in. 
They  bought  and  planted  more 
varieties  of  wildflowers  and  ferns. 
Limbs  that  were  trimmed  from  trees 
were  piled  in  strategic  spots  to  pro- 
vide safety  zones  and  homes  for  rab- 
bits, and  other  wildlife  creatures. 

Part  way  down  the  trail  was  a nice 
large  level  place,  well  shaded  with 
trees.  Here  with  the  help  of  several 
men,  log  benches  were  constructed 
and  here  over  one-hundred  children 
or  sixty  adults  can  be  seated  in  a 


charming  outdoor  classroom  for 
nature  observation  and  conservation 
studies  and  lectures. 

Everything  has  been  kept  in  its 
natural  state  and  all  construction 
and  markings  are  rustic  in  design  fit- 
ting well  into  the  natural  back- 
ground. 

Finally,  last  fall,  after  a spring  and 
summer  of  hard  work,  the  nature 
study  trail  was  opened  and  the  pupils 
made  their  first  conducted  class  room 
trip  through  this  woodland  trail,  one 
of  the  first  of  its  kind  on  any  school 
campus  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  so 
far  as  we  know.  Many  visitors  also 
strolled  along  the  nature  trail  and 
came  away  amazed  at  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  group  of  ladies. 

Your  editor  visited  the  outstanding 
project,  so  we  could  bring  to  the 
members  of  the  Game  News  families, 


Two  young  nature  students  learn  of  the  in 
protecting  the  forests  from  insect  damage. 


a native  bird  in 
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and  particularly  the  ladies,  the  story 
of  how  this  wonderful  group  of 
women  have  put  real  conservation  to 
work  on  their  school  campus. 

While  they  have  made  great  strides, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  accomplished 
and  many  problems  to  be  solved  be- 
fore their  plans  are  complete.  They 
realize  too,  there  is  plenty  of  hard 
work  still  to  be  done. 

For  instance  they  will  point  out  to 
their  visitor,  that  the  high  bank  of 
the  large  athletic  field  of  the  school 
must  be  planted  to  prevent  erosion 
and  washouts.  A multiflora  hedge 
around  the  entire  area  is  planned 
and  that  means  much  preparation  of 
ground  and  the  setting  of  thousands 
more  plants,  in  addition  to  raising 
the  money  to  purchase  the  plants 
needed. 

Hundreds  of  various  kinds  of  trees 
will  be  set  out,  including  dogwood, 
nut  trees  and  evergreens.  They  have 
also  ordered  for  spring  planting  many 
more  wildflowers  and  ferns. 

In  one  area,  where  they  have  been 
troubled  with  washouts  another  mat- 
ter for  future  developments,  the  ladies 
took  emergency  measures  to  hold  the 
soil.  They  gathered  up  all  the  Christ- 
mas trees  in  the  area,  snipped  the 
branches  into  short  strips  and  spread 
and  tramped  them  into  the  moist 
ground.  This  measure  has  succeeded 
in  holding  the  dirt  in  place  until  the 
difficulty  can  be  remedied. 

To  accomplish  all  their  aims  and 
ideals  they  can’t  afford  to  lose  any 
time  and  they  don’t.  If  you  were  to 
visit  the  plot  with  one  of  these 
women,  she  would  meet  you,  as  she 
did  us,  with  a pair  of  pruners  in  one 
hand  and  a bag  of  seeds  in  the  other, 
or  something  of  like  nature.  Every 
trip  must  accomplish  some  real  pur- 
pose we  learned.  There  is  too  much 
to  be  done  to  waste  time  and  effort. 

Even  at  their  regular  committee 
and  club  meetings,  they  work  as  they 
talk  and  plan.  They  can’t  afford  the 
luxury  of  sitting  idly  in  any  meeting 
without  showing  some  tangible  re- 
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suits  toward  the  completion  of  thei 
program. 

The  other  departments  of  th 
Women’s  Club  don’t  escape  their  er 
thusiasm,  for  at  least  once  each  yeat 
conservation  speakers  are  asked  t 
talk  before  the  entire  group  and  thei 
husbands  are  invited  as  guests. 

If  ever  a group  of  women  deserve* 
an  “Oscar”  for  achievement  they  dc 
For  the  birth  of  such  a magnificen 
idea,  the  courage  to  carry  it  out  an< 
the  ingenuity  for  getting  the  jol 
done. 

But  more  than  that,  appreciatioi 
in  behalf  of  the  many  children  wh< 
will  learn  to  know  and  love  nature 
learn  how  to  conserve  our  natural  re 
sources  for  their  future  happines 
and  well-being  through  first  hand  ob 
servation  and  actual  participation. 

We  wish  every  school  had  such  ai 
advantage,  and  that  it  would  b 
made  possible  through  hundreds  o 
similar  groups  of  ladies  who  realize 
the  great  need  for  conservation  educa 
tion  so  our  children  will  know  bette 
than  we  did,  how  to  preserve  the  re 
sources  that  will  mean  the  differenc 
between  life  and  mere  existence  it 
the  future. 

. . . The  End 


DOG  TRAINING  SEASON 
CLOSES 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section 
719  of  the  Game  Law  the  season 
which  allows  training  of  dogs  upon 
certain  species  of  small  game  closes 
March  31.  During  the  period  April 
1 to  July  31,  inclusive,  the  law  pro- 
hibits dogs  from  chasing  any  wild 
bird  or  animal  except  in  the  coun- 
ties open  by  petition  under  this 
Section  to  fox  hunting  from  April 
1 to  May  30,  inclusive. 
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DEER  PROBLEM  PLAGUES  OTHER  BIG  GAME  STATES 


A recent  news  bulletin  from  the  Michigan  Department  of  Conservation 
reveals  that  the  same  deer  management  problems  now  facing  Pennsylvania 
vex  other  states.  It  reads: 

“Michigan’s  deer  herd— along  with  that  of  other  states— is  going  to  grow 
smaller  in  years  to  come,  whether  hunters,  the  general  public  and  game 
men  like  it  or  not. 

“Conservationists  throughout  the  North  American  white-tail  range  point 
out  that  we  haven’t  much  choice  but  to  accept  smaller  herds  because 
food  supplies  are  being  permanently  reduced.  They  are  asking  effective  herd 
management  now  to  help  the  deer  get  through  these  downward  ‘growing 
pains’  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

“Ralph  D.  Bird,  Manitoba  white-tail  authority,  recently  wrote  of  this 
problem:  ‘Favorable  food  plants  (in  northern  Manitoba)  are  quickly  over- 
browsed and  deer  are  forced  to  eat  less  nutritious  food.  Under  severe  condi- 
tions the  favored  food  plants  are  killed  by  heavy  overbrowsing  and  wholesale 
starvation  of  deer  follows.  The  deer  herd  can  never  increase  to  its  original 
numbers  as  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  pasture  has  been  permanently 
lowered.’ 

“The  Wisconsin  conservation  department’s  Bulletin  magazine  for  Febru- 
ary also  sounds  a warning  against  letting  that  state’s  herd  build  up  to  the 
size  it  reached  before  1949,  when  an  active  program  of  management  was 
started.  ‘Hunting,’  says  the  magazine,  ‘will  not  live  up  to  its  possibilities  if 
Wisconsin  again  becomes  so  obsessed  with  saving  deer  as  to  let  a growing 
herd  largely  starve  and  go  to  waste,  as  in  the  1 930’s  and  1940’s.  With  much 
of  the  brush  now  pole  size  or  larger,  out  of  reach  of  deer,  the  state  cannot 
afford  to  ruin  its  limited  deer-food  supply  a second  time  by  permitting  the 
herd  to  outgrow  it  again.’ 

“A  recent  article  in  Pennsylvania’s  Game  News  magazine  points  out  that 
the  heyday  of  the  big  kill  in  that  state  is  already  past.  Diminishing  popula- 
tions in  Pennsylvania,  says  the  article,  are  ‘.  . . inevitable,  no  matter  what 
we  do.  Closing  the  season  entirely  would  only  hasten  the  process.  Shooting 
the  deer  down  to  rock  bottom  would  help  but  little  because  now  it  is  too 
late.  There  would  be  no  recovery  because  there  is  no  food  for  recovery.’ 

“Michigan  game  men  bolster  these  statements,  saying  diminishing  food 
supplies  mean  fewer  deer  in  the  future.  The  big  problems  of  deer  herd 
management  lie  in  the  future.  Last  year’s  ‘any  deer’  season,  they  say,  was  only 
the  start  of  a long-range  program  designed  to  bring  herd  and  range  food 
supplies  into  closer  balance.” 


UNITED  STATES  HUNTERS  PURCHASE  NEARLY  14  MILLION  LICENSES 


Wild  game  in  America  faced  the  greatest  barrage  of  hunters  in  all  history 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1952,  when  a record-breaking  total  of 
15,902,428  hunting  licenses  was  sold  by  the  48  States,  according  to  a report 
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released  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas  McKay.  The  previous  high 
record  of  12,758,798  license  sales  was  in  fiscal  year  1949.  The  gross  revenue 
derived  by  the  States  from  the  1952  licenses  sales  amounted  to  $36,993,668. 
Compared  with  the  previous  year  when  12,660,993  hunting  licenses  were 
sold  by  the  various  States  for  $38,138,738,  the  1951-52  season  totals  show 
an  increase  of  1,241,435  in  licenses  and  a decrease  of  $1,145,070  in  revenue. 


Nonresident  licenses  sold  in  fiscal  year  1952  totaled  283,503;  an  increase 
of  71,249  over  the  previous  year’s  total  of  212,254.  Pennsylvania,  Colorado, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Wyoming,  and  New  Jersey,  in  that  order,  attracted 
the  greatest  number  of  out-of-state  hunters. 

For  comparative  purposes,  the  “big  ten”  in  the  license  sales  lineup  are 
shown  for  the  1951-52  and  1950-51  hunting  seasons.  Pennsylvania  forged 
ahead  of  Michigan  in  1952  to  top  the  list  with  1,070,239  licenses,  an  increase 
of  242,290  over  the  previous  year. 


1951-52 


Pennsylvania  

1,070,239 

Michigan  

1,052,121 

New  York  

866,876 

Ohio  

673,858 

Wisconsin  

636,173 

California  

535,651 

Minnesota  

514,885 

Illinois  

501,322 

Washington  

478,288 

Virginia  

413,696 

1950-51 

Michigan  1,037,633 


Pennsylvania  827,949 

New  York  805,608 

Ohio  708,048 

Illinois  496,749 

California  493,247 

Wisconsin  483,097 

Indiana  432,319 

Washington  413,385 

Tennessee  358,639 


HIGHWAY  VEHICLES  SLAY  MUCH  WILDLIFE 

Dead  wildlife  on  highways  often  causes  motorists  to  wonder  how  great  is 
the  annual  loss  of  animals  and  birds  to  the  mechanical  predator.  One  man 
has  again  come  up  with  a summary  of  this  toll  in  his  area. 

Earl  H.  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  County  district  of  the 
Department  of  Highways  has  made  the  below-given  five-year  compilation 
with  the  aid  of  Highway  Department  personnel.  Multiplied,  these  figures 
give  an  excellent,  though  necessarily  incomplete,  picture  of  the  statewide 
loss.  The  record  tells  its  own  graphic  story. 

RECORD  OF  DEAD  WILD  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS  KILLED  BY  MOTOR 
VEHICLES  ON  INDIANA  COUNTY  STATE  HIGHWAYS 


5-Year 


Species 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Total 

1. 

Rabbits  

2266 

2700 

2554 

2997 

2436 

12,953 

2. 

Ringnecks  

63 

79 

108 

139 

131 

520 

3. 

Squirrels  

64 

86 

37 

128 

87 

402 

4. 

Grouse  

18 

22 

22 

32 

38 

132 

5. 

Quail  

3 

3 

3 

6 

11 

26 

6. 

Raccoons  

20 

27 

28 

46 

102 

223 

7. 

Woodchucks  . . . 

66 

146 

132 

120 

114 

578 

8. 

Muskrats  

4 

8 

1 

44 

19 

76 

9. 

Minks 

1 

1 

2 

.... 

4 

10. 

Woodcocks  

3 

.... 

4 

4 

3 

14 

11. 

Foxes  

.... 

1 

6 

3 

10 
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12.  Opossums  525  948  884  862  772  5,991 

13.  Weasels  11  7 ....  10  5 33 

14.  Porcupines  1 2 ....  1 2 6 

15.  Skunks  190  321  229  191  93  1,024 

16.  Deer  11  12  11  11  20  65 


Grand  Total..  3246  4361  4015  4599  3836  20,057 


There  you  have  the  answer  to  what  happens  to  much  Keystone  State 
wildlife,  furred  and  feathered.  Predators,  disease,  weather  and  farm  machinery 
combine  to  further  reduce  the  Commonwealth’s  game  and  fur  populations. 

This  report,  valuable  as  it  is,  does  not  reflect  the  actual  highway  mortality 
in  Indiana  County  for  these  reasons:  many  of  the  victims  of  speed  or  mis- 
calculation are  removed  from  roads  by  humans  or  predators  (wild  and 
domestic);  other  wild  creatures  flutter  or  drag  themselves  off  the  right-of-way 
and  out  of  sight;  three  or  four  times  the  number  of  deer  removed  by  high- 
way workers  are  picked  up  by  game  protectors;  and  the  above  figures  cover 
only  the  wildlife  counted  on  state  highways  in  Indiana  County. 

Nonetheless,  such  comparative  yearly  totals  based  on  a road  kill  count 
have  value.  They  not  only  draw  attention  to  the  enormity  of  the  loss  and 
the  need  for  driver  consideration  but  they  indicate  the  comparative  abund- 
ance or  scarcity  of  individual  wildlife  species  from  year  to  year. 

Under  “Domestic  Fowl  and  Animals,”  Superintendent  Pfeiffer  has  listed 
16  species  of  birds  and  animals  killed  on  Indiana  County  state  highways  in 
the  last  five  years.  The  figures— 2539  cats  and  1707  dogs— seem  to  indicate 
considerable  wandering  by  so-called  “house  pets,”  adding  to  predator  im- 
pact on  wildlife.  Also  listed  are  5 pigs,  2 cows  and  1 horse.  That  would  sug- 
gest driver  caution  in  farming  country  as  well  as  in  deer  territory,  because 
large  animals  are  as  likely  to  “flatten”  as  to  be  flattened  on  highways. 


Trainmen  Warned  Beavers  Block 
Right-of-Way 

On  December  11,  1952,  the  below 
quoted  train  order  was  issued  to  all 
Honesdale  branch  trains  using  the 
Erie  Branch  between  Lackawaxen 
and  Honesdale,  in  Pike  and  Wayne 
Counties.  Couched  in  word  and  form 
familiar  to  railroaders  it  read: 

“Run  carefully  looking  out  for 
timber  on  track  account  of  Beavers 
cutting  down  and  moving  logs  across 
track  following  location  between 
Mile  Post  127.50  and  Mile  Post 
128.50  east  of  White  Mills  and  at 
Mile  Post  132  opposite  Indian 
Orchard.” 

Game  Protectors’  Enforcement 
Duties  Continual 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  game 
law  enforcement  is  a year-around 


problem,  not  just  a game  season  task. 
A recent  Centre  County  case  points 
this  up. 

On  Saturday,  January  10,  Game 
Protector  Robert  S.  Spahr,  Philips- 
burg,  made  a general  patrol  in  the 
Black  Moshannon  Forest.  He  came 
across  signs  of  a recent  deer  kill.  Evi- 
dence uncovered  at  the  spot  strongly 
indicated  a certain  man. 

On  Monday,  January  12,  Spahr 
armed  himself  with  a searcn  warrant. 
He  visited  the  home  of  the  suspect 
and  confronted  him  with  the  evi- 
dence. The  man  admitted  his  guilt, 
later  paid  $100  in  fine  and  costs  of 
prosecution  before  a justice  of  the 
peace.  The  game  protector  seized  60 
pounds  of  venison.  Another  case 
closed  through  the  skillful  work  of 
a game  protector,  and  another  doe 
deer  sacrificed  to  a human  predator. 
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Day-Old  Pheasant  Chick  Program 

The  Pennsylvania  pheasant  rear- 
ing program  is  now  well  known  and 
generally  acclaimed.  The  project 
started  in  the  early  BO’s,  when  a few 
thousand  surplus  birds  from  state 
game  farms  were  assigned  to  sports- 
men’s organizations  to  rear  to  matur- 
ity. In  1952  the  number  of  day-old 
pheasants  distributed  to  sportsmen’s 
organizations,  Farm  Game  coopera- 
tors and  others  reached  a record  total 
of  almost  228,400  chicks.  Reports  sub- 
mitted by  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals in  the  chick  rearing  pro- 
gram last  year  again  showed  that  over 
80%  of  the  pheasants  were  reared  to 
the  required  12  weeks  of  age. 

The  Game  Commission  plans  to 
have  235,000  day-old  pheasant  chicks 
available  for  distribution  this  year. 
Sportsmen’s  clubs  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing chicks  to  rear  may  obtain  ap- 
plication forms  and  information  on 
pheasant  raising  requirements  from 
their  District  Game  Protectors.  Ap- 
plications should  be  hied  prior  to 
April  1st  to  ensure  delivery.  Sports- 
men’s organizations  in  the  program 
may  liberate  the  birds  they  have 
reared  to  maturity  after  the  game 
protector  in  their  area  has  been 
notified. 

FFA  Wildlife  Habitat 
Improvement  Contest 

The  Game  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
jointly  developed  and  sponsored  a 
Wildlife  Habitat  Improvement  Pro- 
gram last  year  for  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  The  two  agencies  realized 
the  extent  to  which  farm  youth, 
properly  encouraged,  can  improve 
food  and  cover  conditions  for  wild- 
life. The  project  includes  a wide 
diversity  of  undertakings,  all  of  them 
competitive. 

Any  student  regularly  enrolled  in 
vocational  agriculture  is  eligible  to 
elect  a wildlife  improvement  project. 


This  type  of  project  is  approved  as 
a supplemental  one  of  a vocational 
student.  The  record  should  cover  a 
full  calendar  year.  Projects  in  wild- 
life improvement  may  be  entered  in 
the  State  Conservation  Project  Con- 
test. Wildlife  improvement  activities 
of  the  student  may  be  conducted  on 
the  home  farm  or  a neighboring 
farm.  . 

To  create  incentives  and  give  fur-  ' 
ther  impetus  to  the  program  last  year, 
the  Game  Commission  provided  a | 
cash  subsidy  of  $1,000  to  be  used  for  j 
state-wide  and  regional  awards.  The  t 
regional  areas  are  comparable  to  the  t 
Game  Commission’s  six  Field  Divi-  ( 
sions.  Conservationists  could  play  an  ' 
important  part  by  spearheading  the  ; 
program  locally  this  year.  Sports-  I 
men’s  clubs  are  urged  to  get  behind  J 
it  by  providing  either  cash  or  material  1 
awards  to  make  project  competition  j 
more  attractive  in  their  areas. 

The  newspapers  gave  the  1952  pro- 
gram a flying  start,  and  subsequently  i 
Field  and  Stream  magazine  publicized  i 
it  as  a challenge  to  sportsmen.  The  t 
Federation  News,  official  publication 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  also  commended  : 
the  program  and  encouraged  mem-  s 
ber  clubs  to  support  it. 

This  same  state-wide  project  was 
again  set  up  for  the  1953  school  year  i 
and  is  currently  underway.  Support 
is  needed  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  Such 
support  will  enable  sportsmen  and 
other  conservationists  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  and  encourage  the  FFA 
boys  who  will  apply  their  wildlife 
habitat  knowledge  in  agricultural 
practices  in  years  to  come. 

Those  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  food  and  protec- 
tion for  wildlife  through  this  pro- 
gram should  contact  their  Area  Voca- 
tional Agricultural  Advisor.  The 
establishment  of  these  necessities  can 
have  a lasting  effect  on  farm  wildlife 
population  in  future. 
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^Jhe  ^dieid  ^Jrial  u5,  ^Jlii 
•Shooting  <2)o^ 


By  Herbert  Kendrick 


SPORTING  dog  lovers  everywhere 
continue  to  argue  over  the  cen- 
tury old  question  of  which  is  better— 
the  field  trial  dog  or  a shooting  dog. 
Actually  there  is  no  basis  for  great 
controversy  because  field  trial  dogs 
can  be  shooting  dogs,  and  shooting 
dogs  can  be  field  trial  dogs,  pro- 
vided they  are  bred  well  and  care- 
fully trained.  It  has  been  my  great 
pleasure  to  shoot  over  many  quail 
and  grouse  dogs  which  were  bred 
and  trained  for  the  trials.  These  dogs 
were  fast  and  wide,  however  they 
held  their  game  and  responded  well 
to  the  handler’s  whistle. 

The  first  field  trial  in  this  country 
was  held  near  Memphis,  Tennessee 
in  1874  and  since  then  such  sporting 
events  have  enjoyed  a steady  growth. 
There  are  now  about  BOO  sportsmen’s 
organizations  which  sponsor  recog- 
nized trials  for  bird  dogs  each  year, 
staging  over  1300  stakes  which  ac- 
count for  over  20,000  starters  an- 
nually. Many  other  organizations 
now  hold  trials  for  hounds,  spaniels, 
retrievers,  while  obedience  trials  at- 
tract all  breeds  of  dogs. 

The  greatest  difference  between 
the  performance  of  the  field  trial  dog 
and  the  shooting  dog  is  the  standard 
by  which  they  are  judged.  The  gun 
dog  is  judged  by  his  ability  to  assist 
in  filling  the  game  bag,  and  results 
are  based  on  quantity.  Field  trial 

i 


judges  are  men  who  love  hunting 
and  who  have  shot  over  dogs  enough 
to  know  the  qualifications  which  go 
to  make  up  better  dogs.  They  want 
to  know  how  a dog  hunts.  Is  he  in- 
telligent? Stylish?  Does  he  handle 
well,  and  hunt  for  his  master?  Does 
he  locate  game  accurately?  Does  he 
hold  and  remain  steady  to  wing?  To 
win  a competent  judge’s  vote  the  dog 
must  show  courage,  good  manners, 
be  enthusiastic  and  alert,  and  look 
good  while  searching,  as  well  as  on 
point. 

To  me  these  qualifications  are  not 
for  field  trial  dogs  alone,  but  are  the 
very  same  qualities  we  want  in  our 
high  class  gun  dogs.  The  purpose  of 
field  trials  is  to  set  a standard  for 
greater  gun  dogs  to  be  hunted  by 
sportsmen  who  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate superlative  performances. 

It  is  true  that  all  good  shooting 
dogs  cannot  make  field  trial  winners, 
and  neither  does  every  dog  that  en- 
ters a trial  make  a good  shooting 
dog.  I do  believe  that  every  honest 
trial  winner  .will  be  a useful  gun 
dog,  provided  he  is  trained  to  work 
closer  when  the  cover  is  heavy.  Many 
men  who  have  never  seen  a trial 
seem  to  think  that  the  dogs  bred 
and  trained  for  the  major  circuits 
are  too  highly  bred  and  are  far  too 
fast  and  wide  to  be  used  for  gunning. 

Many  years  ago  when  our  woods 
and  fields  were  abundant  with 
game,  hunters  were  satisfied  with 
ordinary  dogs,  so  long  as  they  pointed 
and  held  their  game.  Finding  was 
no  problem  and  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  a dog  to  cover  wide  areas. 
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Today  the  picture  has  changed  con- 
siderably. Our  forests  and  fields  have 
given  way  to  factories  and  homes, 
while  greatly  increased  numbers  of 
gunners  have  made  our  game  more 
difficult  to  find,  thus  making  it  neces- 
sary to  change  our  methods  of 
hunting.  Then  too,  hunting  has  be- 
come more  of  a sport  and  each  year 
we  grow  to  love  the  seeking  of  game 
more  than  an  actual  kill. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  sports- 
manship we  lean  closer  to  high  class 
dogs  furnishing  us  with  a spectacular 
form  of  sport. 

Field  trials  have  helped  greatly,  as 
a basis  on  which  to  breed  better  dogs. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  find  the 
best  dogs  than  to  see  them  in  action 
under  the  competent  eyes  of  qualified 
judges. 

When  I ride  behind  a brace  of 
grouse  dogs  selected  to  run  a final 
series  to  determine  a Grouse  Cham- 
pion, I am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  a great 
held  trial  grouse  dog  and  a great 
shooting  grouse  dog.  Yes,  the  dogs 
are  fast,  but  they  stay  in  range, 
answer  the  handler’s  whistle,  show 
bird  sense,  nose,  stamina,  style,  bird 
finding  ability,  accuracy  of  location 


and  steadiness  of  point.  Their  per- 
fect perfonnances  are  displayed  time 
after  time  as  they  handle  grouse, 
even  though  a large  gallery  some- 
times create  unnecessary  noise. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  have  successfully 
staged  held  trials  limiting  the  entries 
to  shooting  dogs.  This  arrangement 
permits  a gunner  to  increase  his  fun 
in  the  held  even  though  he  may 
have  only  one  dog  which  he  handles 
himself. 

Following  the  major  held  trial  cir- 
cuits is  an  expensive  profession,  and 
the  cost  of  breeding,  training  and 
travel  often  prohibits  the  average 
sportsman’s  participation. 

Increased  interest  in  local  shooting 
dog  trials  and  also  skeet  shooting  may 
be  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  re- 
ducing the  pressure  on  game  kills. 

When  a held  trial  enthusiast  in- 
vites you  to  see  his  dog  perform,  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

Modern  held  trials  may  be  summed 
up  as  a giant  constructive  move  to 
create  better  bird  dogs,  provide  clean 
thrilling  competition  among  dog 
lovers  and  to  make  hunters  more 
conservation-minded. 


. . . The  End 


WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  OUR  SHOTGUN  SHELLS 

According  to  a survey  made  by  Remington  Arms  Company  several  years 
ago  it  was  found  that  in  percentage  consumption  of  shotgun  shells  rab- 
bits ranked  an  easy  first  in  the  country. 

A list  of  other  popular  game  and  the  ammo  expended  to  bag  it  follows: 


Rabbit 29.6% 

Squirrel  14 

Quail  13.9 

Ducks  & Geese  10.5 

Pheasant  9.5 

Doves  7 

Other  Game  3.5 

88.0% 

Trap  & Skeet  12 


TOTAL 


100% 
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BABY  powder,  adhesive  tape,  glue, 
pins,  thread,  rubber  bands,  pen- 
cils, file,  pliers,  beeswax;  the  list  of 
items  found  in  an  archer’s  tackle  box 
is  as  endless  as  the  variety  of  items 
found  in  a lady’s  pocket  book.  The 
simile  does  not  end  there  as  the 
archer  too  is  apparently  unable  to 
discard  an  item  of  tackle  which  has 
outlived  its  usefulness.  Look  in  any 
tackle  box  and  a goodly  portion  of 
the  contents  is  made  up  of  worn  out 
tabs,  shooting  gloves,  outsized  arrow 
nocks,  discarded  bow  sights,  and  per- 
jhaps  several  bow  strings  from  bows 
which  have  long  since  been  retired 
or  relegated  to  the  attic.  Even  the  ex- 
pert archer  is  a pushover  for  any  new 
type  of  bow  that  comes  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

Rarely  does  the  novice  appreciate 
the  need  of  a tackle  box,  and  it  is 
seldom  included  in  the  items  of  tackle 
listed  in  his  initial  purchase.  When 
the  novice  has  been  shooting  for 
some  time  he  learns  that  certain  sup- 
plies must  be  at  hand  to  make  im- 
mediate repairs  in  the  field.  Broken 
arrow  nocks  must  be  replaced,  serv- 
ing renewed,  or  loose  fletching  re- 
glued. Many  things  can  happen 
[which  will  terminate  an  afternoon’s 
pleasure  unless  the  required  materials 
are  available  for  replacement  or  re- 
pair. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  game  a 
friend’s  tackle  box  will  generally 
produce  a needed  item  so  that  shoot- 
ing can  be  continued.  A few  occa- 
sions demonstrate  to  the  novice  the 
importance  of  the  repair  kit  and  the 
spare  parts  contained  in  the  tackle 
box.  Any  one  who  has  arrived  at 
the  shooting  field  only  to  discover 


that  some  essential  part  of  his  tackle 
has  been  left  at  home  immediately 
concludes  that  a tackle  box  is  a 
necessity  and  not  a luxury. 

The  average  retail  price  of  a 
tackle  box  is  around  twenty  dollars. 
This  figure  is  apparently  a prohibi- 
tive price  as  the  archer  generally 
builds  his  own  tackle  box.  A casual 
examination  of  the  tackle  boxes 
brought  to  any  shoot  will  show  a 
wide  variation  in  design  and  work- 
manship. Many  of  the  boxes  reflect 
the  individual  owner’s  ideas  on  ar- 
rangement and  accessibility  of 
tackle.  Some  of  the  boxes  are  end 
opening  and  others  have  a hinged 
top.  Arrow  racks  may  be  fixed  or 
removable  and  contain  from  one  to 
four  dozen  arrows.  Each  tackle  box 
is  provided  with  a compartment 
which  contains  the  repair  kit  and 
the  necessary  accessories. 

If  your  hobbies  include  wood 
working  you  will  have  chosen  the 
type  of  tackle  box  that  meets  your 
requirements  and  need  no  further 
advice  on  its  construction.  Those  of 
us  who  do  not  own  a variety  of 
wood  working  tools  would  be  wise 
to  undertake  the  task  of  construct- 
ing a tackle  box  of  simple  design 
which  can  be  readily  cut  out  and 
assembled  with  a minimum  of  hand 
tools. 

The  tackle  box  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, Figure  31,  is  rectangular  in 
shape  with  an  overall  length  of 
thirty  inches,  a width  of  ten  inches, 
and  a height  of  six  and  seven- 
eighths  inches.  A single  partition 
separates  the  interior  of  the  tackle 
box  into  two  compartments.  The 
larger  compartment  is  six  inches  in 
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width  and  provides  space  for  the 
arrow  rack  which  holds  two  dozen 
arrows.  The  remaining  compartment 
provides  ample  space  for  ground  and 
belt  quiver,  shooting  gloves,  tabs, 
spares,  and  repair  kit. 

The  only  tools  necessary  to  con- 
struct this  tackle  box  are  a saw, 
hammer,  carpenters  square,  a brace 
or  hand  drill,  and  a yard  stick 
which  you  can  borrow  from  the 
family  sewing  room.  The  hand  drill 
or  brace  is  needed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  arrow  rack.  Two  bits 
will  be  required,  one  eleven-thirty 
seconds  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to 
drill  the  holes  for  the  dowels  and 
the  other  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  to  drill  the  series  of 
holes  for  the  arrows.  If  you  have  a 
friend  who  has  a drill  press,  lay  out 
the  work  and  take  it  to  him.  He  will 
drill  the  required  holes  in  a matter 
of  a few  minutes.  A bottle  of  glue, 
a one-quarter  pound  box  of  one  inch 
by  seventeen  wire  brads,  a ten  cent 
assortment  of  small  brads  and  nails 
that  can  be  purchased  at  the  dime 
store,  and  a sheet  of  number  one- 
half  flint  paper  completes  the  list  of 
materials.  In  the  event  you  choose  to 
use  wood  screws  instead  of  the  wire 
brads  to  assemble  the  box  you  will 
need  in  addition  to  your  other  tools 
a screw  driver  and  a small  bit  to  drill 
pilot  holes  for  the  screws  to  prevent 
splitting  the  wood. 

Avoid  the  use  of  plywood.  Select 
instead  an  easily  worked  wood  such 
as  clear  Ponderose  White  Pine.  If  the 
planing  mill  does  not  carry  three- 
eighths  inch  finished  stock  a full  ten 
inches  in  width,  ask  them  to  split  a 
one  inch  by  twelve  inch  board  seven 
feet  six  inches  in  length  in  half  on 
their  band  saw  and  then  dress  each 
half  to  exactly  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  by  ten  inches  in 
width.  I had  this  done  and  although 
the  boards  will  warp  slightly  because 
of  the  change  in  the  internal  stresses 
in  the  lumber,  the  boards  will  not 
split  or  crack  if  the  work  is  com- 


pleted within  a reasonable  length  of 
time.  The  finished  lumber  should 
cost  about  four  dollars.  Lay  out  all 
cuts  carefully  as  you  do  not  have 
material  to  waste.  Check  your  meas- 
urements and  the  work  frequently  in 
order  to  avoid  mistakes.  Note  care- 
fully that  the  illustration  indicates 
that  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  box 
are  of  different  dimensions.  The  bot- 
tom fits  inside  the  sides,  while  the 
top  of  the  box  which  forms  part  of 
the  lid  covers  the  sides. 

Begin  the  work  by  cutting  out 
the  sides  of  the  case  which  meas- 
ure thirty  inches  by  four  and  one- 
quarter  inches.  Then  cut  out  the 
ends.  The  overall  width  of  the  case 
is  ten  inches.  From  this  we  must  de- 
duct twice  the  thickness  of  the  fin- 
ished lumber,  in  this  case  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  which  makes 
the  required  length  of  the  end  pieces 
nine  and  one-quarter  inches.  Make  a 
temporary  assembly  of  this  portion 
of  the  work.  This  will  enable  you 
to  visualize  the  completed  box  and 
will  serve  as  a check  against  your 
calculations  for  the  dimensions  of 
the  top  and  bottom. 

The  interior  length  of  the  case 
will  measure  twenty  nine  and  a quar- 
ter inches.  This  dimension  controls 
the  height  of  the  arrow  rack  which 
is  constructed  so  that  its  overall 
length  or  height  does  not  exceed 
twenty  nine  inches.  Use  the  same 
order  of  procedure  in  constructing 
the  lid  of  the  tackle  box. 

The  next  step  is  to  take  down  the 
temporary  assembly,  apply  glue  at 
all  joints,  reassemble  and  nail  or 
screw  the  various  parts  together. 
Apply  the  glue  in  accordance  with 
the  manufacturer’s  directions  to  secure 
a good  bond. 

To  construct  the  arrow  rack  cut 
three  rectangular  pieces  to  the  dimen- 
sions shown  in  the  detail  of  A and  B. 
Round  off  the  corners  to  a one-quar- 
ter inch  radius.  With  a pencil  lay 
out  the  grid  carefully  as  dimensioned 
in  the  detail  in  the  illustration  on 
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Sportsmen’s  Club , Cambria  County,  for  pioneering  idea  of  100%  club  sub- 
scriptions. . . . 

Splendid  set  of  New  Years  Resolutions  offered  members  of  Blue  Ridge 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  of  Blue  Ridge  Summit,  by  Prexy  G.  Y.  Cortright: 
Take  a greater  interest  in  club  activities.  . . . Actively  participate  in  these 
activities.  . . . Assist,  in  any  way  possible,  to  aid  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  the  management  of  the  organization.  . . . Strive  to  build  a better 

organization  to  work  in  the  interests  of  conservation.  . . . Extend  your 
efforts  to  teach  sportsmanship  to  young  and  old  alike.  . . . Get  together 
often  for  good,  clean  wholesome  fun,  sports,  for  learning  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world  of  fishing  tackle,  hunting  equipment,  wildlife  propagation,  and 
conservation  of  our  forests  and  waters.  . . . 


In  their  hearts,  all  children  are  alike.  In  their  hearts  they  all  laugh  and 
sing,  run  and  jump  and  play  tricks. 

In  their  bodies,  some  children  are  different.  Their  legs  won’t  run  and 
jump,  their  lips  can’t  laugh  and  sing,  their  arms  won’t  play  tricks  of  youth- 
ful mischief.  They  are  crippled— with  cerebral  palsy,  polio,  or  any  one  of 
the  many,  many  different  kinds  of  crippling  conditions.  But— they  are  never- 
the-less  and  even  more— children!  They  are  first  of  all— children;  they  are 
only  secondly  children  who  happen  to  be  physically  handicapped. 

Behind  that  philosophy  operates  one  of  the  Commonwealth’s  greatest 
voluntary  agencies— The  Easter  Seal  Societies  affiliated  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults.  This  Society  and  its  48  local 
Easter  Seal  Societies  covering  more  than  55  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  under- 
takes and  accomplishes  the  gigantic  humanitarian  task  of  providing  for  the 
direct  needs  of  the  thousands  of  our  Commonwealth’s  physically  handicapped 
youngsters. 

Where  else  could  these  children  get  braces,  crutches,  artificial  arms  and 
limbs— and  after  getting  them,  learn  to  use  them? 

Where  else  can  they  turn  for  advice  on  special  education;  for  camping 
experience  “like  other  kids  have”— and  who  else  is  the  champion  of  these 
youngsters  whose  parents  need  counsel  and  understanding,  and  who  them- 
selves need  to  be  treated  as  children! 

Where  else  are  they  to  go  for  the  professional  care  and  treatment  they 
need? 

And  last  and  perhaps  most  important,  who  is  to  tell  the  public  that  these 
are  children— not  a peculiar  race  unto  themselves,  but  children  with  hearts 
that  are  big,  hopes  that  are  high  and  dreams  that  are  lofty. 

Easter  Seals  are  the  hope  of  the  cerebral  palsied;  Easter  Seals  are  the 
road  back  for  the  polio  victim;  these  little  stamps  are  the  bridge  to  social 
and  economic  acceptance  for  the  amputee.  These  services  are  not  duplicated 
by  any  other  agency.  That  is  why  the  Easter  Seal  campaign,  which 
begins  March  5 and  runs  through  Easter  Sunday,  takes  on  new  importance. 

The  children  ask  very  little  and  deserve  so  much.  We  can  all  help  them  all 
be  children— just  by  buying  and  using  Easter  Seals. 
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NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

FOR  GAME  NEWS 


Effective  June  1,  1953  the  subscription  rates  for  GAME  NEWS 
will  be  $1.00  for  one  year  and  $2.50  for  three  years.  There  will  no 
longer  be  a special  rate  for  two  year  subscribers.  The  group  subscription 
plan  of  $.50  per  year  will  be  discontinued  although  clubs,  youth  groups 
and  other  organizations  eligible  under  this  plan  will  automatically  be 
recognized  as  sales  agents  and  may  retain  standard  commissions. 

This  increase  in  rates  has  been  ordered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  because  of  rising  production  costs  for  the  magazine.  Ev: 
under  new  rates  the  publication  ecu  exceeds  the  fees  received  from 
subscribers.  But  GAME  NEWS  never  has  tried  nor  ever  will  seek  to 
make  a profit.  The  magazine  is  published  solely  as  a conservation 
education  medium  for  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  all  those  interested 
in  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  resources. 

New  subscriptions  will  be  accepted  at  current  rates  up  to  and 
including  May  31,  1953. 
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OF  ALL  springtime  courtships,  none  can  compare  with  those  of  the  quail- 
sized, long-billed,  pop-eyed  woodcock  pictured  on  this  month’s  cover. 
During  the  past  two  months  thousands  of  these  mysterious  shore-bird  males 
have  fluttered  into  twilight  Pennsylvania  skies  at  dusk  or  dawxr,  spiralled 
upward  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  then  descended  like  miniature  dive-bomb- 
ers to  alight  again  within  a few  feet  of  their  starting  point.  This  unusual 
display  of  aerial  acrobatics  is  accompanied  by  a distinct  twittering  sound, 
produced  by  three  “whistle  feathers”  at  each  wing  tip,  as  the  bird  ascends 
and  a warbling  song  voiced  in  the  descent.  Between  such  flights,  the  males 
strut  around  their  singing  grounds  in  grassy  bottomland  openings,  their 
“peenting”  calls  intriguing  countless  Pennsylvanians  and  providing  wildlife 
managers  with  the  best  method  of  censusing  a game-bird  population  eagerly 
sought  by  autumn  hunters. 

Rarely  seen  except  during  hunting  seasons,  these  little  brown  ghosts 
are  shy  and  secretive,  remaining  hidden  in  alder  swamps  and  aspen  thickets 
most  of  the  day.  In  May  most  woodcock  families  can  boast  of  two  to  four 
tiny  timberdoodles.  Young  woodcock  leave  the  nest  within  twelve  hours 
after  hatching  and  can  make  short  flights  within  two  weeks.  By  fall  they 
will  be  ready  to  join  their  parents  in  an  annual  migration  south  to  the 
Gulf  States,  flying  low  in  single  file  through  the  nights  of  the  harvest  moon. 

While  living  in  Penn’s  woods,  woodcock  gorge  themselves  on  earthworms, 
probing  for  them  in  moist  bottomlands  with  their  sensitive,  long  bills  and 
eating  more  than  their  weight  in  worms  every  day.  Almost  ninety  percent 
of  the  timberdoodle  diet  consists  of  earthworms  with  insects  and  their  larvae 
rounding  out  the  menu.  Other  than  man,  the  woodcock  has  few  natural 
enemies.  Occasionally  migrating  birds  are  killed  by  flying  into  man-made 
obstructions,  such  as  power  lines  and  high  buildings,  but  thousands  of 
these  shore-birds  with  upland  qualities  return  each  year  to  nest  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  first  of  all  gamebirds  to  clo  so. 

Long  a favorite  with  many  eastern  sportsmen  who  enjoy  hunting  them 
with  trained  dogs,  the  woodcock’s  habit  of  sitting  tight,  then  flushing  into 
erratic,  twisting  flight  through  the  thick  coverts  it  calls  home,  makes  the 
timberdoodle  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  highly  prized  game  birds.  There 
is  no  greater  challenge  than  finding  these  elusive  brown  phantoms  in  hunt- 
ing season  nor  no  more  interesting  sight  than  its  courtship  flights  of  spring. 
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In  an  age  when  most  of  our  food  comes  in  cans,  glassware, 
frozen  packages,  or  cellophane  wrappers,  it  is  often  easy  to 
ignore  the  original  site  from  which  it  stems.  Modern  day 
miracles  of  marketing  tend  to  obscure  the  base  of  all  life- 
plant  or  animal,  wild  or  domestic. 

Soil,  the  source  of  life,  is  our  most  essential  natural  resource. 
Without  this  rich  mantle  of  mineral  and  organic  matter,  the 
earth  would  be  as  barren  and  lifeless  as  the  moon.  Without 
topsoil  no  living  thing  could  survive.  This  month  there  wotdd 
be  no  trees  touching  Pennsylvania  hillsides  with  pastel  shades 
of  green,  no  tender  shoots  of  corn  glistening  with  dew  in  quiet, 
country  dawns,  no  distant  thunder  of  grouse  drumming  in  the 
woodlands. 

History  testifies  to  the  fate  which  inevitably  befalls  peoples 
who  fail  to  appreciate  the  soil  upon  which  they  live.  Many 
lands  which  once  supported  flourishing  civilizations  are  now 
scenes  of  complete  desolation  and  waste,  the  crumbling  ruins 
of  great  cities  standing  barren  in  the  dust  and  desert  created 
by  human  indifference. 

Nature,  through  millions  of  years,  bestowed  upon  this  Com- 
monwealth, this  country,  the  richest  soils  ever  inherited  by  any 
nation.  God  granted  the  first  pioneers  a land  that  had  laid 
fallow  and  untouched  during  six  thousand  years  of  recorded 
history  while  many  great  countries  had  risen  and  fallen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  The  price  of  their  progress  has 
been  a loss  of  one-third  the  life  sustaining  topsoil,  the  destruc- 
tion of  countless  farms,  a price  increase  in  food  products  which 
are  the  largest  item  in  any  family’s  current  cost  of  living,  and 
a major  reduction  in  the  land’s  carrying  capacity  for  wildlife. 

Soil  conservation  concerns  every  one.  Wherever  we  live,  what- 
ever we  do,  the  future  of  our  land,  our  wildlife,  ourselves 
depends  on  just  six  inches  of  the  earth’s  surface.  The  road  to 
conservation  must  be  built  on  the  remaining  topsoil  of  our 
state  and  nation;  the  pathways  to  more  food,  pure  waters, 
more  forests,  more  wildlife  must  rest  in  the  restoration  and 
wise  use  of  the  land  upon  which  we  live. 
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(Reprinted  by  Special  Permission  from  the 
January  1953  issue  of  Sports  Afield; 


Wherever  Farm-Game  Project  signs  replace  trespass  notices  farmer-sportsmen  relations 
show  a tendency  to  improve.  Landowners  generally  welcome  the  well-mannered  hunter. 
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THE  farmer-versus-sportsman  situa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  can  be  pic- 
tured by  imagining  that  word  versus 
as  the  fence  that  separates  the  two 
factions.  On  one  side  of  the  fence 
stands  the  embattled  farmer  who 
owns  the  land.  On  the  other  side, 
staring  hungrily  at  the  acres  on  which 
they  hope  to  hunt,  is  a rather  terrify- 
ing army  of  one  million  hunters. 

Other  states  have  the  same  prob- 
lem, but  none  has  it  on  a larger  scale 
or  with  more  complicating  factors. 
Among  Pennsylvania’s  complications 
are  some  of  the  nation’s  largest  cities 
right  next  door  to  some  of  the  best 
small  game  country,  a tradition  of 
hostility  between  landowner  and 
hunter  fostered  by  unruly  gunners 
from  the  big  manufacturing  and 
mining  centers  overrunning  the  land 
in  the  past,  and  a network  of  good 
roads  that  makes  any  part  of  the  state 
easily  accessible  to  many  sportsmen. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the 
farmer  could  be  expected  to  heap  a 
couple  more  rails  on  the  fence  called 
versus,  tack  up  fresh  “No  Hunting” 
signs  and  stand  by  with  shotgun 
ready  to  repel  all  invaders. 

Instead,  he  is  figuratively  opening 
the  gates,  inviting  the  multitude  in, 
and  is  tearing  down  the  “No  Tres- 
passing” signs  and  replacing  them 
with  others  which  practically  invite 
public  hunting.  And  he  is  doing  this 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres. 

This  is  not  a case  of  the  millen- 
nium arriving  in  Pennsylvania  ahead 
of  other  regions.  Lambs  there  still 
regard  lions  as  natural  enemies,  and 
farmers  still  regard  hunters  with  a 
certain  suspicion.  Nevertheless,  a 
miracle  obviously  has  taken  place  in 
the  Keystone  State.  This  miracle  has 
the  ponderous  name  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Cooperative  Farm-Game  Pro- 
gram, and,  like  most  modern  mira- 
cles, was  brought  about  by  a combi- 
nation of  painstaking  hard  work  and 
saintly  patience.  The  miracle-worker 


is  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion which  has  succeeded  in  open- 
ing to  public  hunting  approximately 
one  million  acres  of  land  that  either 
was  posted  or  likely  to  be  posted. 
This  land  is  in  addition  to  the  nor- 
mal unposted  acreage  found  in  the 
state,  and  represents  a clear  gain  for 
the  hunters. 

The  manner  in  which  the  million 
acres  were  added  to  public  hunting 
grounds  is  of  national  interest  in  this 
day  of  growing  friction  between  land- 
owner  and  hunter.  It  was  accom- 
plished because  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  came  to  several 
interesting  conclusions  in  1936.  These 
were: 

1)  Good  farming  and  good  game 
management  go  hand  in  hand. 

2)  The  farmer  owns  and  controls 
the  land,  but  the  people  (or  state) 
own  and  control  the  game  on  that 
land.  The  farmer  rightlv  feels  that 
he  has  every  right  to  keep  hunters 
oft  his  land  if  he  wishes.  The  people 
feel  that  they  have  the  right  to  hunt 
their  game.  This  must  result  in  a 
complete  impasse,  unless 

3)  The  state,  which  manages  the 
game,  can  prove  to  the  farmer,  who 
manages  the  land,  that  it  would  be 
to  their  mutual  advantage  to  share 
joint  management  of  farm  and 
game,  with  the  state  doing  its  share 
of  farm  work  and  otherwise  helping 
the  farmer  in  return  for  the  privilege 
of  having  the  land  opened  to  public 
hunting. 

4)  Such  an  exchange  of  this-for- 
that  would  be  a fair  swap  and  end 
the  discord-breeding  old  order  in 
which  the  farmer  did  all  the  giving 
without  any  of  the  taking,  and  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  it  so  the 
farmer  would  believe  the  state  was 
for  the  state  to  take  off  its  coat  and 
necktie  and  pitch  in. 

So  the  Game  Commission  went  to 
the  farmers  and  said,  in  effect:  “See 
here,  if  enough  of  you  fellows  who 
own  adjoining  acres  will  get  to- 
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The  Commission  furnishes  seed  and  plants  to  co-operators  on  whose  farms  erosion  is 
a problem. 


gether  so  there  is  a minimum  of  1,000 
acres  side  by  side  and  throw  it  open 
to  public  hunting,  we  will  give  you 
something  in  return.  We  will  set  up 
safety  areas  around  all  your  build- 
ings, or  wherever  you  need  protec- 
tion. We  will  post  the  land  with 
other  signs  saying  that  this  is  a Farm- 
Game  Project,  and  see  that  game  pro- 
tectors are  on  hand  during  hunting 
season  to  make  sure  those  signs  are 
respected.  We  will  set  apart  a por- 
tion of  the  project  as  game  refuges, 
post  them  and  see  that  no  one  hunts 
in  them  or  in  the  safety  zones.  The 
refuges  are  safeguards  against  your 
land  ever  being  hunted  out,  since 
they  will  support  a breeding  popula- 
tion at  all  times. 

“We  will  do  much  more  than  this. 
If  there  are  gullies  or  other  erosion 
on  your  farms,  the  Game  Commission 
will  supply  seed  or  plants  that  will 


bind  the  soil  together,  and  help  plant 
them  if  necessary.  We  will  put  brush 
fills  in  the  gullies.  Your  land  will 
benefit  and  the  game  will  find  cover 
and  food.  We  will  help  plant  fence- 
rows  that  will  keep  your  valuable 
topsoil  from  being  blown  away  by 
dry  winter  winds,  and  the  game  can 
use  them  as  travel  routes.  If  you  have 
contour  plowing  problems,  we  will 
provide  specially-trained  men  to  help 
you,  and  we  ask  only  that  the  strip 
planting  they  will  assist  you  with  be 
done  to  help  the  game  as  well  as  the 
land.” 

I can  imagine  the  commission’s 
representatives  sweating  as  they 
earnestly  tried  to  sell  the  idea  to  the 
first  farmers  approached  back  in  1936. 
It  was  new  then. 

“We  will  buy  surplus  grain  you 
might  have  if  we  need  it  for  feeding 
game,  in  some  cases  paying  you  to  let 
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it  stand.  If  you  or  your  kids  want  to 
raise  pheasants  for  us,  we’ll  supply 
the  chicks,  the  know-how  and  then 
pay  you  for  each  bird  raised  and 
released  at  12  weeks  of  age.  If  your 
land  needs  restocking,  you  can  be 
sure  you  will  get  top  consideration 
when  we  stock  quail,  pheasants  or 
rabbits.  If  there  is  too  much  game 
of  any  one  kind  on  your  Project  we 
will  pay  you  or  your  children  for 
each  piece  of  game  live-trapped  for 
stocking  elsewhere.  This  can  be  done 
in  farming  off-seasons.  We  will  give 
you  crow  repellent  to  cut  down  dam- 
age from  crows  and  blackbirds  to 
newly  seeded  corn  in  the  spring. 

“In  fact,”  these  early  missionaries 
must  have  concluded,  “we’ll  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  make 
your  acres  better  farmland  because 
by  so  doing  it  will  become  better 
gameland.  What  do  you  say?” 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
first  few  farmers  who  helped  get  the 
Farm-Game  Program  rolling,  that 
kind  of  talk  made  horse  sense  and 
the  deal  looked  like  a fair  swap.  The 
farmers  would  get  this  for  that,  and 
so  would  the  state.  But  it  took  faith— 
a lot  of  faith! 

So  much  for  the  theory.  Let  us  see 
how  it  worked  out  in  actual  practice. 
The  State  Game  Commission  made 
haste  slowly  at  first.  By  1947  when  I 
made  a study  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  Farm-Game  Program,  there  were 
76  co-operative  farm-game  projects 
comprising  2,771  farms  with  a total 
area  of  233,559  acres. 

That  was  enough  to  establish  its 
success,  and  Game  Commission  repre- 
sentatives could  go  before  other 
farmers  and  say:  “It’s  working  on 
2,771  farms,  and  it  will  work  on 
yours,  too.”  The  Program  suddenly 
mushroomed.  The  1949-50  biennium 
report  of  the  Game  Commission 
showed  172  projects  involving 
9,100  landowners  and  tenants,  and 
including  896,092  acres.  The  mil- 
lion-acre mark  has  been  reached 
since,  and  the  1951-52  biennium 


report  will  show  3,000  farms, 
10,000  farmers  and  tenants  co-operat- 
ing, and  more  than  a million  acres 
opened  to  public  hunting ! 

In  the  long  haul  from  1936  to 
January  1,  1948,  the  entire  Farm- 
Game  Program  was  financed  by  state 
game  funds— money  paid  in  by  hunt- 
ers for  licenses.  Since  1948,  Pittman- 
Robertson  federal  funds  have  fi- 
nanced all  functions  except  law  en- 
forcement. The  1949-50  biennium 
period  saw  about  $400,000,  or  ap- 
proximately 25  cents  per  acre  per 
year,  spent  on  the  Co-Operative 
Farm-Game  Program. 

How  that  money  was  spent,  and 
what  results  it  produced  in  that  two- 
year  period,  will  show  better  than 
anything  else  how  closely  the  Game 
Commission  is  adhering  to  its  origi- 
nal promises  made  to  the  farmer- 
landowners. 

This  is  what  happened  in  1949-50: 

Project  areas  were  stocked  with 
115,832  quail,  pheasants  and  rabbits. 
More  game  for  both  farmers  and 
hunters. 

More  than  100  co-operators  were 
given  day-old  pheasant  chicks,  five 
pounds  of  starting  mash  and  were 
paid  $1  each  for  58,613  12-week-old 
ringnecks  raised  from  77,269  chicks. 
A $ 58,613  auxiliary  income  on  the 
farms,  plus  more  ringneck  pheasants 
for  hunting. 

One  and  one-half  million  ever- 
green seedlings,  more  than  150,000 
pounds  of  rye  grass  seed  and  5,000 
pints  of  crow  repellent  were  distrib- 
uted to  farmers.  More  cover  and  food 
for  game  and  highly  important  insect- 
eating songbirds,  more  binders  to 
prevent  soil  erosion  for  the  farmer, 
protection  against  seed-corn  destroy- 
ing crows  and  blackbirds. 

Protection  was  provided  against 
vandalism,  reckless  shooting,  invasion 
of  game  refuges,  through  daily  hunt- 
ing season  visits  to  each  project  farm 
where  possible  by  game  protectors  or 
special  deputies.  This  stops  ill  will 
against  hunters  before  it  starts. 
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Game  Commission  men  helped  es- 
tablish 200,000  linear  feet  of  wildlife 
borders  around  farm  wood  lots.  These 
strips  of  food  and  cover,  each  25  feet 
wide,  are  planted  on  the  more  in- 
tensively cultivated  farms  where 
stands  of  trees  often  are  the  only 
areas  available  for  the  improvement 
of  wildlife  habitat.  More  protection 
for  valuable  game , songbirds  and  fur 
bearers. 

Project  personnel  surveyed  lines  on 

10.000  acres  for  contour  planting, 
helped  establish  35,000  feet  of  drain- 
age ditches,  located  26,000  feet  of  sod 
waterways,  and  surveyed  28,000  feet 
of  diversion  ditches.  Practical,  down- 
to-earth  (literally!)  help  for  the 
farmer. 

Farm-Game  personnel  reached 

12.000  persons  through  200  educa- 
tional meetings.  You  can’t  beat  per- 
sonal contact  for  spreading  any 
gospel. 

Pennsylvania  makes  no  claim  to 
originality  in  any  of  the  things  done 
through  its  Co-operative  Farm-Game 
Program.  Other  states  (especially 
since  Pittman-Robertson  funds  were 
made  available)  are  doing  much  the 
same  thing  now.  Pennsylvania,  how- 
ever, certainly  was  a pioneer  in  large- 
scale  operations,  and  in  the  thorough- 
ness of  its  program. 

To  understand  fully  what  it  means 
to  the  state,  a person  must  under- 
stand Pennsylvania’s  topography  and 
people.  Mountains  running  in  a 
northeast  to  southwest  line  slash  the 
state  in  half.  On  either  side  of  the 
hills  is  fertile  farmland.  That  in  the 
west  is  next  door  to  Pittsburgh  and 
other  industrial-mining  centers.  The 
agricultural  area  in  the  southeast  is 
a neighbor  to  Philadelphia  and  other 
large  cities,  as  well  as  the  central 
mining  belt.  Mills  and  mines  and 
big  cities  always  produce  a certain 
small  percentage  of  roughneck  hunt- 
ers who  do  a large  amount  of  harm 
entitely  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  and  all  hunters  suffer  the 
landowners’  ill  will  as  a result. 


For  that  reason,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  decided  to  estab- 
lish its  Farm-Game  Projects  only  in 
those  agricultural  counties  close  to 
the  large  centers  of  population.  The 
commission  long  has  followed  a 
policy  of  purchasing  public  hunting 
grounds  in  the  mountainous  or  sub- 
marginal lands,  and  owns  or  controls 
more  than  a million  such  acres.  How- 
ever, the  good  farmland  was  too  ex- 
pensive to  buy,  and,  yet,  it  was  most 
in  demand  for  small  game  hunting. 

So  it  set  up  its  first  Project  in  1936 
in  Chester  County  which  is  close  to 
Philadelphia.  The  No.  1 project  con- 
tained 1,500  acres  in  a heavily  posted 
area  which  simply  didn’t  like  city 
hunters.  The  commission  soon 
learned  that  the  thing  the  farmer 
wanted  most  was  the  protection  of 
his  rights,  life  and  property.  Once 
he  was  assured  of  protection,  he  was 
open  to  other  things  like  wildlife 
habitat  improvement  on  his  acres. 

From  the  beginning,  the  commis- 
sion has  religiously  seen  to  it  that 
co-operating  farmers  get  that  protec- 
tion at  the  same  time  subtly  point- 
ing out  that  if  it  weren’t  for  the 
hunters’  license  fees  to  provide 
money  to  hire  protectors  the  farmer 
would  have  no  safeguards  at  all 
against  vandals  and  poachers.  Very 
few  disgruntled  farmers  ever  with- 
draw from  a Project,  best  proof  that 
their  rights  are  protected. 

The  mechanics  of  the  Farm-Game 
Program  are  interesting,  and  are  part 
of  the  game  law  of  the  state  since 
1945. 
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As  the  law  defines  it,  a project 
area  must  consist  of  a “contiguous 
group  of  farms  and  their  accompany- 
ing wood  lots,”  of  at  least  1,000  acres 
and,  for  the  time  being,  not  more 
than  20,000.  The  owner  or  tenant, 
or  both,  enter  an  agreement  by  which 
hunting  rights  only  are  turned  over 
to  the  Game  Commission  for  five 
years,,  with  a continuation  clause. 
Either  side  can  cancel  the  contract 
under  specified  conditions.  Any  co- 
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operator  can  reserve  his  trapping 
rights,  and  often  does,  specifically  for 
muskrats,  which  are  trapped  by  the 
younger  members  of  his  family. 

Then  the  “No  Hunting”  signs 
come  down  and  the  Farm-Game  Pro- 
ject ones  go  up.  Those  often  placed 
around  the  entire  Project  inform  the 
hunter  that  he  is  there  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  landowner,  and  curtly 
tell  him  to  mind  his  manners 
and  morals.  Other  signs  reading 
“SAFETY  ZONE  - Hunters  Keep 
Out”  are  posted  around  farm  build- 
ings. All  hunting,  shooting  or  dis- 
turbing game  is  illegal  within  150 
yards  of  a dwelling  without  express 
permission  from  the  occupants. 
About  19  acres  form  safety  zones  on 
the  average  Project.  There  are  not 
many  violations. 


The  co-operator  and  commission 
personnel  almost  invariably  go  over 
the  land  together  to  pick  out  the 
game  refuges,  which  are  scattered 
over  the  Project.  These  usually  are 
surrounded  by  a single  strand  of 
wire  which  holds  signs  announcing 
that  they  are  Auxiliary  State  Game 
Refuges,  and  hunters  are  not  to  enter 
with  dogs  or  guns  under  any  circum- 
stances. This  also  applies  fairly 
enough  to  the  landowner.  Refuge 
laws  are  rigidly  enforced  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  seldom  broken.  Wildlife 
soon  learns  it  can  find  a quick  sanc- 
tuary in  ‘the  undisturbed  refuges. 

The  game  refuges  on  a Project 
average  about  81/2  acres.  Refuges  and 
safety  zones  together  may  not  con- 
stitute more  than  one  third  of  each 
Project,  and  two  thirds  must  be  open 


Co-operators  or  their  children 
profit  excess  game. 


are  sometimes 
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Sharing  your  game  with  your  farmer  host  is  a fitting  way  of  showing  your  appreciation  | ] 
for  an  enjoyable  day  afield.  i 


to  public  hunting.  The  landowner’s 
right  to  hunt  on  his  own  and  adjoin- 
ing farms  without  a license  is  not 
affected. 

I have  talked  to  a number  of  far- 
mers cooperating  in  Projects  and  they 
are  almost  universal  in  their  ap- 
proval. Most  are  enthusiastic.  They 
feel  that  they  get  better  protection 
of  their  property,  lives  and  livestock 
than  when  they  posted  their  own  “No 
Hunting”  signs.  Hunters  of  a certain 
kind  take  “No  Hunting”  signs  as  a 
personal  affront  and  vent  their  anger 
by  tearing  down  the  signs,  wrecking 
fences  and  shooting  exposed  live- 


stock if  they  think  they  can  get  away 
with  it— and  they  often  could  because 
the  average  farmer  doesn’t  have  time 
to  patrol  his  own  land  in  hunting 
season.  Even  the  worst  type  of  hunter 
usually  reacts  favorably  when  put  on 
his  honor  to  be  a good  boy  while  a 
guest  on  a Farm-Game  Project. 

The  Game  Commission  does  not 
insist  that  each  hunter  report  to  the 
landowner  before  gunning  on  a 
Project,  but  urges  that  he  do  so  as  a 
common  courtesy.  The  farmer  likes 
to  know  who  is  on  his  land.  The 
hunter  who  bothers  to  find  out  will 
find  the  farmer  very  much  like  him- 
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self,  willing  to  stop  work  to  talk  a 
while,  proud  of  his  property,  proud 
of  the  game  on  it,  and  he  will  often 
suggest  hunting  a certain  part  of  his 
farm  because  he  knows  it  holds  more 
game  than  other  sections.  The  hunter 
who  doesn’t  become  acquainted  with 
the  landowner  actually  is  missing  a 
lot. 

The  commission  also  suggests  that 
the  hunter  who  has  had  a successful 
day  should  offer  to  share  his  bag 
with  the  landowner  whose  property 
raised  and  held  the  game  he  shot. 
It  also  urges  the  hunter  to  buy  eggs, 
bacon,  ham,  fruit,  vegetables  and 
other  produce  from  the  farmer  who  is 
his  host.  Such  gestures  are  just  com- 
mon decencies,  and  they  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  breaking  down  that 
barrier  between  city  and  rural  fac- 
tions. Above  all,  however,  the  city 
hunter  should  avoid  being  patroniz- 
ing in  any  dealings  with  the  land- 
owner. 

The  establishment  of  Co-operative 
Farm-Game  Projects  has  had  another 
side  effect  in  Pennsylvania.  Where  a 
Project  is  established,  other  nearby 
farmers  who  are  not  co-operators  in  it 
seem  more  inclined  to  remove  their 
“No  Hunting’’  signs  than  they  were 
before.  Maybe  it  was  imagination, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  in  the  last  small 
game  season  in  Pennsylvania  I saw 
fewer  “No  Hunting”  signs  than  at 
any  time  in  the  last  10  years. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  millen- 
nium has  not  arrived  ahead  of  time 
in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  still  many 
posted  farms,  and  there  always  will 
be  some.  The  Co-operative  Farm- 
Game  Program,  however,  has  accom- 
plished something  most  Pennsylvania 
hunters  wouldn’t  have  believed  pos- 
sible a decade  or  so  ago.  It  has  re- 
moved the  signs  that  said  there  is  no 
hunting  on  this  or  that  property, 
and  it  has  opened  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  to  public  gunning 
that  otherwise  would  be  closed.  It 
has  done  this  on  the  basis  of  give- 
and-take,  and  there  is  considerable 


reason  to  believe  that  here  might  be 
the  complete  solution  to  the  land- 
owner-hunter problem. 

Most  important,  it  has  led  to  a 
growing  respect  for  each  other  be- 
tween farmer  and  hunter.  Both  are 
realizing  that  there  are  some  bad 
farmers  and  some  good  farmers,  some 
bad  city  hunters  and  some  good  city 
hunters.  There  are  lawbreakers  on 
both  sides,  and  sportsmen  on  both 
sides;  but  the  majority  are  right  guys 


Fifteen  Counties  Open  To  Fox 
Hunting  With  Dogs 

The  following  named  counties, 
having  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  719  of  the  Game  Law  be 
submitting  petitions  to  the  Game 
Commission  signed  by  250  or  more 
residents  of  the  county,  will  be  de- 
clared open  to  the  hunting  of  foxes 
with  dogs  throughout  the  entire 
year  with  the  exception  of  the  sixty 
day  closed  period  from  April  1 to 
May  30,  inclusive: 

Blair,  Bradford,  Erie,  Fayette, 
Greene,  Indiana,  Lancaster,  Lawr- 
ence, Mercer,  Schuylkill,  Susque- 
hanna, Venango,  Washington,  West- 
moreland, York. 


just  trying  to  get  along  and  willing 
to  be  friendly  to  anyone  who  feels 
likewise. 

Furthermore,  the  Program  is  show- 
ing that  they  can’t  get  along  without 
each  other.  Without  the  city  hunters’ 
license  money  the  farmer  would  have 
no  game  on  his  place  in  a few  years 
even  for  himself,  no  protection  by 
Game  Protectors  against  vandals  and 
poachers,  no  protection  for  the  in- 
sect-eating and  song  birds  that  help 
his  crops.  Without  the  fanners’  land, 
the  city  hunter  would  have  no  place 
to  hunt. 

Finally,  if  the  Program  will  work 
in  Pennsylvania— as  it  is  right  now- 
it will  work  anywhere. 

. . . The  End 


"DERHAPS  you  think  that  the  white  ring  around  the  neck  of  a killcfeer 
and  the  two  black  bands  across  its  white  breast  make  the  bird  easy  to  see. 
But  not  so!  Such  a pattern  is  called  “eruptive  markings,”  which  is  just  a 
kind  of  camouflage.  When  the  killdeer  stands  very  still,  the  marks  serve 
to  break  the  form  of  the  bird  into  a number  of  different  pieces  that  no 
longer  look  like  a bird.  In  this  way,  the  killdeer  can  hide  in  an  open  field 
by  just  standing  still. 

The  day  that  Billy  and  Jane  entered  the  field  where  the  killdeer  were 
nesting,  the  birds  were  not  interested  in  hiding  themselves.  They  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  the  children  did  not  find  their  nest  with  its  four  splotched 
eggs.  By  pretending  to  have  broken  wings,  the  birds  tried  to  lure  the  chil- 
dren away  from  the  nest  area.  They  cried  pathetically  and  dragged  their 
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wings  on  the  ground.  When  they  did  this,  a bright  orange  spot  on  each 
back  showed  clearly. 

Billy  and  Jane  knew  about  this  trick,  and  they  were  not  fooled.  But 
that  did  not  make  the  nest  easy  to  find.  Although  the  children  had  seen 
one  bird  leave  the  nest  and  run  away  only  a few  minutes  earlier,  it  was 
a long  time  before  they  found  the  protectively  colored  eggs,  placed  points 
in,  like  the  pieces  of  a pie.  There  was  not  much  of  a nest  either,  for  a bulky 
nest  might  reveal  the  location.  A few  tiny  sticks  and  a few  small  stones 
served  as  home  for  the  killdeer.  The  children  did  not  touch  the  eggs. 

The  killdeer  is  a member  of  the  plover  bird  family  and  is  the  best  known 
of  all  our  shore  birds.  It  gets  its  name  from  its  call  of  “kill-dee,  kill-dee, 
kill-dee,”  a note  familiar  to  farmers  throughout  Pennsylvania. 

Little  killdeer  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are  dry.  They  are  not  fed 
by  their  parents  but  are  shown  where  food  is.  The  young  are  almost  fully 
grown  before  they  can  fly,  so  they  have  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
their  protective  coloring  and  pattern  to  hide  them  from  enemies.  A baby 
killdeer  has  only  one  black  ring  across  its  breast.  The  second  ring  appears 
in  the  fall  when  the  bird  acquires  adult  plumage. 

. . .The  End. 


THE  SKUNK 


The  poor  little  skunk  has  hardly  a friend, 
For  he  uses  a bad  odor  himself  to  defend. 

Of  that  strong  weapon  you  should  be  wary, 

A spray  of  it  and  your  clothes  you’ll  bury. 

He  eats  many  insects,  rats  and  mice, 

But  his  egg-eating  habits  are  not  very  nice. 

—Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 


Pennsylvania  Greets 
Wildlife  Gift  From 
Canada 


PGC  Photos  by  Batcheler 

Above—  Two  sharp  tails  look  over  their  new  Pennsylvania  stamping  grounds. 
Below— Research  Division  personnel  inspecting  the  site  of  one  of  the  releases. 
Note  the  absence  of  suitable  natural  food  for  deer  and  other  native  game. 
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On  March  19,  an  air  express  ship- 
ment of  50  sharp-tailed  grouse  ar- 
rived in  Pennsylvania.  These  game 
birds,  a gift  from  the  Province  of 
Manitoba,  were  stocked  by  Commis- 
sion personnel  in  two  north-central 
counties  where  habitat  conditions 
appear  to  be  favorable.  Twenty-five 
birds  were  released  near  Owls  Nest 
in  Elk  County  and  the  remainder 
near  Clermont  in  McKean  County. 

These  grouse  are  native  to  the 
region  from  the  Lake  States  west  and 
north  as  far  as  Alaska,  and  have  been 
successfully  introduced  into  the 
Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan  re 
cently.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
natural  movement  of  this  bird  east- 
ward through  Michigan  and  Ontario 
within  the  past  few  years. 

The  typical  habitat  over  much  of 
the  sharptail  range  is  represented  by 
large  forest  openings  containing  low 


brush  and  scattered  thickets.  These 
openings  may  have  been  created  by 
hard  burns,  frost  pockets,  abandoned 
farms,  or  open  marshes.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  openings  be  large, 
preferably  several  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  reasonably  permanent.  Such 
openings  now  occur  in  the  “big 
woods”  of  Pennsylvania  as  the  result 
of  two  forces— fire  and  deer. 

A hard  burn  on  areas  where  deer 
are  abundant  causes  the  trees  to  be 
killed,  and  the  heavy  browsing  bv 
deer  on  the  new  sprout  growth  pre- 
vents the  regeneration  of  the  forest. 
Usually  only  scattered  aspen  and 
cherry  dot  these  old  burns  even  after 
several  years.  Both  of  the  initial  re- 
leases were  made  on  sites  of  this  kind. 

The  sharptail  is  larger  than  the 
ruffed  grouse,  being  about  the  size  of 
ring-necked  pheasants.  The  cock  is 
larger  than  the  hen,  but  the  two  sexes 


Justly  famous  for  its  sporting  and  eating  qualities  the  plump  sharp-tailed  grouse  might 
well  become  a valuable  game  bird  in  the  Keystone  State. 
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can  be  distinguished  otherwise  only 
by  the  markings  on  the  two  middle 
tail  leathers.  They  show  a lot  of 
white  in  the  plumage,  particularly 
on  the  underparts,  and  the  upper- 
parts  are  mottled  with  brown.  In 
many  ways,  they  resemble  the  snowy 
owl  in  color  and  pattern. 

The  food  of  the  sharptail  is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  the  ruffed  grouse, 
with  berries,  seeds,  fruits,  insects,  and 
green  plants  forming  much  of  its 
summer  and  fall  diet.  In  the  winter, 
buds,  catkins,  and  other  browse  pro- 
vide food  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features 
about  the  bird  is  its  antics  on  the 
dancing  grounds.  Here  the  cocks 
gather  at  dawn  to  give  their  perform- 
ances. They  coo  and  gobble,  while 
their  feet  beat  a rapid  tatoo  on  the 
ground  and  their  feathered  legs  buzz 


like  a mechanical  toy.  With  head 
down  and  tail  up,  each  cock  jealously  D 
guards  his  own  little  section  of  the 
open  dancing  ground.  Sometimes  j 
dozens  of  these  birds  will  be  strutting  ( 
at  one  time.  The  peak  of  dancing  is 
reached  during  the  breeding  season  ' 
in  the  spring,  but  will  continue 
throughout  much  of  the  year  except 
during  very  cold  or  wet  weather. 

The  hopes  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion and  the  hunters  of  the  state 
accompany  this  initial  release.  If  this 
fine  game  bird  can  succeed  upon  this 
barren  land  where  deer,  grouse,  and 
turkeys  find  little  protection  or  sus- 
tenance, it  will  help  fill  a gap  in  * 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  future. 

We  hope  that  this  stranger,  repre- 
senting an  expression  of  international 
good  will  from  Canada,  will  be 
pleased  with  what  it  finds  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  decides  to  stay! 


Game  News  Presents  . 


“The  Road  to  Conservation”  is  being  presented  as  a series  of  articles. 
Each  article  will  cover  a particular  period,  subject,  country  or  state  and 
will  be  complete  in  itself.  Collectively,  they  deal  with  man's  experiences 
with  the  soil.  It  is  not  intended  that  these  articles  present  all  of  the  de- 
tailed facts  and  information  relative  to  the  subjects  but  rather  to  present 
certain  basic  facts,  raise  certain  questions  and  draw  certain  conclusions. 
It  is  hoped  that  they  will  stimulate  many  to  read  and  study  more  about 
each  subject. 

The  suggestion  that  good  fertile  soil  has  caused  man  to  be  healthy, 
ambitious  and  prosperous,  thereby  advancing  civilization,  is  intended.  The 
implication  that  depleted  soils  have  adversely  affected  man’s  spiritual, 
mental  and  physical  welfare  is  also  intended.  The  author  is  prejudiced 
in  the  view  that,  while  man  has  always  been  completely  dependent  upon 
the  soil  for  his  well  being,  he  has  destroyed  not  only  the  soil  but  other 
natural  resources  as  well  with  little  consideration  for  future  generations. 

The  more  civilized  man  has  become  the  more  rapidly  he  has  been 
able  to  use  and  destroy  the  natural  resources  which,  in  effect,  support  his 
civilization.  The  fact  that  this  trend  is  accelerating  should  cause  all  of  us 
to  stop  and  ask — “Where  are  we  heading?” 


IS 
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THE  ROAD  TO  CONSERVATION 


By  Ivan  McKeever 


IF  WE,  as  travelers,  should  see  a 
signpost  by  the  highway  pointing 
and  reading,  “Six  inches  to  a Desert 
and  Starvation,”  would  we  stop,  look, 
and  change  our  course,  or  would  we 
just  keep  traveling  in  the  same  direc- 
tion? Our  first  reaction  to  such  a ques- 
tion would  probably  be:  “How  ridic- 
ulous! Of  course,  we  would  change 
our  direction!”  None  of  us  would 
want  to  arrive  at  a desert  and  starva- 
tion. Nevertheless,  according  to  avail- 
able information,  we  have  only  an 
average  six  inches  of  good  topsoil  left 
on  the  farm  lands  of  America.  Ac- 
cording to  records  we  are  destroying 
this  topsoil  at  a more  rapid  rate  than 
any  other  country  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  When  we  consider  that 
there  are  7,000  more  people  to  feed 
in  this  country  each  day  than  there 
were  to  feed  the  day  before,  are  we 
not  headed  for,  at  least,  a reduced 
food  supply  per  person? 

Will  we  heed  the  writing  on  the 
signpost  and  change  our  course?  To 
partially  answer  this  question  we 
might  briefly  review  the  activities  of 
man  since  the  dawn  of  history  to 
determine  whether  or  not  he  has 
been  able  to  see  what  was  happening 
to  the  land  in  time  to  make  necessary- 
changes  toward  conservation.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  empires  in  the  past 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  use 
and  destruction  of  the  natural  re- 
sources. However,  the  development 
of  agriculture  was  a basically  neces- 
sary step  in  creating  our  concept  of 
civilization.  Someone  has  said,  “The 
first  step  toward  civilization  is  soil 
exploitation.” 


From  the  records  of  man  we  have 
learned  how  he  has  used  and  abused 
the  natural  resources  built  up  by 
nature  over  many,  many  centuries. 
We  have  read  how  he  has  converted 
this  natural  wealth  into  man-made 
types  of  wealth.  The  conversion  of 
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these  natural  resources  into  material 
objects  has  led  man  to  refer  to  him- 
self as  a builder  of  wealth  and  a 
founder  of  great  cities  and  countries. 

We  in  this  country  have  seen  great 
forests  destroyed,  fertile  soil  misused 
and  wasted,  and  beautiful  clear 
streams  polluted  with  silt  and  in- 
dustrial waste.  We  have  already  used 
and  destroyed  much  of  our  original 
natural  resources.  These  resources 
have  been  used  to  build  skyscrapers, 
beautiful  homes,  and  great  bridges. 
They  have  been  used  to  construct 
vast  highway  and  railroad  systems. 
Because  of  these  accomplishments,  we 
think  of  ourselves  as  being  rich  and 
prosperous.  We,  in  this  advanced  age, 
try  to  convince  ourselves,  that  we  are 
far  wiser  and  more  able  to  look 
ahead  than  men  of  past  generations 
and  periods.  In  our  enlightened  en- 
vironment, we  assure  ourselves  that 
we  would  certainly  not  destroy  the 
tesources  of  nature  which  have  made 
our  very  high  type  of  civilization 
possible. 

Nevertheless,  our  country  has  been 
going  through  a period  not  unlike 
periods  in  the  history  of  many  coun- 
tries of  the  past  which  were  at  first 
weak,  then  flournished,  and  then  de- 
clined as  the  loss  of  the  accumulative 
wealth  of  natural  resources  con- 
tinued. While  thinking  that  we  are 
too  wise,  too  efficient,  and  too  ca- 
pable to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  we  are  still  faced  with  the  fact 
that  perhaps  no  other  country  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  destroyed  its 
renewable  natural  resources  faster 
than  our  own. 

The  machine  age  has  enabled  us  to 
be  very  efficient  in  turning  the  prod- 
ucts of  nature  into  man-made  wealth. 
During  the  last  150  years  we  have  be- 
come more  and  more  proficient  with 
our  machines  which  has  enabled  us 
to  speed  up  the  depletion  of  the  soil, 
the  timber,  and  water,  and  the 
minerals  with  which  we  were  blessed 
so  abundantly. 


So  again,  as  we  refer  to  “Six  Inches 
to  a Desert  and  Starvation,’’  we  have 
reference  to  what  is  left  of  the  orig- 
inal rich  mantle  of  topsoil  over- 
laying the  country.  With  the  loss  of 
this  thin  layer  of  soil,  we  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  close  proximity  of  a 
desert  insofar  as  producing  the  food 
and  fiber  necessary  for  our  own 
health  and  well-being.  Many  times 
I have  heard  my  good  friend  Howard 
Feather  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
vividly  illustrate  with  his  excellent 
color  slide  lecture  just  how  close  we 
are  to  this  desert. 

We  should  be  interested  in  the  his- 
tory of  man’s  use  and  mismanage- 
ment of  renewable  natural  resources, 
not  just  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  history  that  is  involved  and  not 
from  the  point  of  view'  of  using  these 
stories  to  over  emphasize  our  present 
situation,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  learning  how  to  better  utilize  and 
continually  conserve  these  natural 
resources  for  our  own  well-being. 

We  can,  of  course,  assume  that 
what  happened  in  China  to  its  renew- 
able natural  resources;  that  what 
happened  in  Greece  to  its  forests, 
soils,  and  waters;  that  what  happened 
to  the  once  flourishing  agriculture  of 
North  Africa  will  not  happen  here. 
We  can  read  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  we  can  perhaps 
convince  ourselves  that  the  decline 
of  Rome  was  due  to  political  corrup- 
tion and  decay  in  government;  or  we 
could  blame  it,  and  justly  so,  on  the 
frequent  and  sometimes  long  in- 
vasions of  Italy  by  foreign  foes.  But, 
if  we  look  closely  and  study  all  the 
facts,  we  would  probably  conclude 
that  the  distribution  of  free  grain 
and  other  corrupt  political  practices 
were  not  entirely  based  on  political 
decay  but  rather  upon  the  fact  that 
the  good  topsoil  had  been  lost  from 
the  sloping  hills  of  Italy.  There  is  no 
denying  that  civilizations  and  nations 
have  risen,  prospered,  and  declined 
as  the  natural  resources  were  utilized, 
depleted,  and  destroyed. 
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SCS  Photo 

This  aerial  photo  of  Northumberland  county  farmland  shows  a splendid  example  of 
erosion  prevention  through  modern  contour  strip  farming  methods. 


Undoubtedly,  many  of  the  great 
wars  between  nations  have  been 
fought  not  so  much  over  political 
ideologies  but  rather  for  possession 
of  the  world’s  fertile  land.  Was  it  a 
political  ideal  which  caused  Hitler’s 
legions  to  attack  Russia  in  1941  or 
was  it  rather  an  attempt  to  gain 
possession  of  the  rich,  black  soil  of 
the  Ukraine?  It  is  very  doubtful  that 
the  Japanese  people  spent  several 
decades  preparing  for  war  simply  for 
the  military  glory  that  it  would  bring. 
It  is  easier  to  believe  that  the  long- 
time plan  and  preparation  by  Japan 
was  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
their  empire  to  include  the  rich  soils 
of  the  East  Indies  and  other  fertile 
lands  of  East  Asia. 

We  saw  the  same  thing  happen  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  World  War  II 
that  was  witnessed  over  2,000  years 
previously  when  the  Romans,,  need- 
ing wheat,  decided  to  drive  the  Car- 
thaginian colonists  out  of  Sicily.  Sicily 


was  then  a great  grain-growing  area 
and  was  renowned  as  the  granary  of 
the  Mediterranean  area.  For  many 
}ears  Rome  levied  an  annual  tribute 
of  12  million  bushels  of  grain  against 
Sicily.  This  grain  was  used  to  feed 
the  Roman  Legions  and  for  free  dis- 
tribution at  home. 

We  could  give  many  more  ex- 
amples. In  each  case  the  same  thing 
happened— the  people  in  possession 
of  the  good  lands  resisted  which  re- 
sulted in  terrible  conflicts  and  suffer- 
ing. 

When  the  soil  is  lost,  it  is  not  just 
the  farmer  who  suffers.  The  entire 
population  is  affected.  Farmer  and 
city  dwellers  alike  depend  on  good 
soil  for  good  food  and  a strong  agri- 
culture is  essential  for  a strong 
country.  When  agriculture  prospered 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  countries  were 
strong  and  had  great  trade  and  in- 
dustry. With  the  loss  of  the  soil  went 
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SCS  Photo 

The  last  stages  of  soil  erosion  on  a gentle  slope  in  Trans-Jordan.  Compare  with  the 
photo  on  the  opposite  page. 


the  loss  of  the  industry  and  the  trade. 
Carthage  changed  from  the  capitol 
of  the  trading  world  of  its  day  to  a 
declining  city  and,  with  later  military 
defeat,  was  entirely  destroyed. 

We  have  seen  many  examples 
which  convince  us  that  man’s  worst 
enemy  is  erosion.  The  fact  that  many 
countries  have  been  destroyed  or 
seriously  damaged  by  erosion  is  a 
; good  reason  why  we  should  prevent 
such  a situation  from  running  it's 
| course  with  us.  However,  there  is 
every  evidence  that  history  is  repeat- 
ing itself.  I have  stood  on  the  edge 
of  great  gullies  in  some  of  our 
southern  states  and  looked  straight 
down  for  sixty  feet,  wondering  why 
some  of  the  best  soils  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  the  world  have  been 
so  mistreated.  I have  also  seen  hun- 
dreds of  examples  in  our  own  state 
of  Pennsylvania  where  gully  and 
sheet  erosion  have  gradually  and  con- 
sistently removed  the  topsoil  until  to- 


day many  fields  have  lost  all  of  the 
topsoil;  others  have  lost  part  of  the 
topsoil;  and  the  state,  as  a whole,  has 
lost  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths 
of  the  topsoil. 

We  know  that  collectively  yve  are 
not  taking  these  losses  without  try- 
ing to  correct  the  situation.  We  know 
that  the  national  government  is  in- 
terested in  the  conservation  of  our 
soil  and  water  resources.  We  know 
that  every  state  in  the  Union  has 
taken  steps  to  conserve  the  renewable 
natural  resources— the  soil,  the  water, 
the  forests,  and  the  wildlife.  We 
know  that  many  elements  of  our 
society  are  interested  in  conserving 
and  wisely  using  these  natural  re- 
sources. A team  for  action  in  the 
proper  use  and  conservation  of  our 
renewable  natural  resources  has  been 
developing  over  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  This  team  includes 
leaders  from  many  professional  fields. 
It  includes  leaders  from  industry  and 
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labor.  It  likewise  includes  farmers 
and  farm  organizations.  All  under- 
stand what  fertile  soil,  good  forests, 
and  pure  water  mean  to  our  society. 

Heading  the  team  for  conservation 
and  wise  use  of  our  renewable  natural 
resources  are  more  than  2,400  soil 
conservation  districts.  They  are  or- 
ganized and  operated  by  farmers  and 
now  cover  over  85%  of  the  farm 


land  of  the  country.  These  soil  con-‘ 
servation  districts  coordinate  federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies  into  one 
program  based  on  local  needs  and 
managed  by  local  people.  A good 
start  has  been  made  but  the  main  job 
lies  ahead!  Let’s  all  become  active 
members  on  this  conservation  team!  ' 

. . . To  Be  Continued. 


SCS  CALLS  1952  RECORD  YEAR 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  reports  that  it  surpassed  all 
previous  records  in  the  use  of  technical  aid  supplied  to  soil  con- 
servation districts  in  1952,  according  to  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute. 

More  land  was  surveyed  to  determine  its  needs  and  capabili- 
ties, more  farmers  and  ranchers  became  soil  conservation  district 
cooperators,  and  more  needed  conservation  practices  were  ap- 
plied to  the  land.  Soil  Conservation  surveys  were  made  on  nearly 
38,000  acres— an  increase  of  about  seven  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  About  252,000  farmers  and  ranchers  became  coop- 
erators with  locally  organized  and  operated  Soil  Conservation 
Districts  for  the  first  time  during  the  year— an  80  per  cent  in- 
crease over  1951.  More  than  86,000  of  these  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers developed  their  full  basic  plans  on  about  23,000  acres.  An- 
other 166,000  started  conservation  plans  on  about  54,000  acres 
and  made  some  progress  toward  the  goal  of  a basic  or  complete 
plan  during  the  year.  The  large  increase  in  numbers  of  new 
district  cooperators  was  largely  the  result  of  the  Service’s  “Pro- 
gressive Planning”  procedure  instituted  about  two  years  ago. 
The  new  procedure  enables  land  operators  to  become  district 
cooperators  and  get  immediate  help  from  SCS  with  practice 
that  will  eventually  be  part  of  a basic  conservation  plan  bit 
without  waiting  for  development  of  a full  detailed  plan  before 
beginning  their  conservation  work.  This  enables  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  start  gradually  and  move  progressively  into  conser- 
vation farming. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Salter,  chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
attributes  progress  made  to  three  main  developments:  the  new 
progressive  planning  procedure,  increased  experience  and  effici- 
ency of  service  technicians,  and  growing  strength  and  activity 
of  soil  conservation  districts. 
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OUR  backyard  has  become  an  in- 
ternational battleground.  Sub- 
versive agents  from  other  lands  have 
cleverly  installed  an  ugly  array  of 
thugs  and  hoodlums  within  our  fence- 
rows.  Their  technique  is  all  too  fa- 
miliar. Some  of  our  more  sensitive 
citizens  have  already  given  up  in  dis- 
gust and  moved  on  elsewhere,  un- 
able to  stomach  the  filthy  habits 
and  boorish  manners  of  these  inter- 
national brigands. 

Give  them  an  inch  and  they’ll 
take  the  whole  backyard.  The  good 
American  way  of  backyard  democracy 
is  in  peril  wherever  these  blatant  fel- 
low travelers  gain  a foothold. 
Cowardly  in  single  combat,  they 
usurp  the  best  building  sites  by  sheer 
weight  of  numbers  and  proceed  to 
turn  the  once-peaceful  residential 
district  into  a noisy  slum. 

Great  sections  of  the  countryside 
have  already  been  taken  over  by 
these  un-American  immigrants.  Un- 
less some  drastic  counter-measures  are 
invoked  not  a belfry  nor  public 
building  from  coast  to  coast  will  be 
safe  from  their  massed  attack. 

Advance  agents  of  this  criminal 
gang  appeared  on  our  shores  many 


years  ago.  They  came  openly,  amid 
much  fanfair  as  to  their  ability  to 
combat  certain  noxious  insects.  It 
was  not  long  until  we  found  that 
the  English  sparrow  was  not  only 
combatting  insects,  but  everything 
else  that  got  in  the  way  of  his  rapid 
homesteading.  He  is  a Leftist,  loud 
and  arrogant,  always  quarreling  and 
a complete  nuisance. 

A pair  of  robins  had  nested  for 
many  years  in  a cedar  tree  close  by 
our  back  porch.  One  season  the 
English  attacked  in  force  and  routed 
the  natives.  They  immediately 
moved  in  with  a tremendous  load  of 
household  goods,  building  a bulky 
slipshod  nest  that  kept  falling  all 
over  the  lawn.  I didn’t  have  the 
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heart  to  push  the  nest  out  of  the 
tree  and  we  put  up  with  the  con- 
tinual racket  and  general  mess  all 
summer. 

Since  then  I have  pointedly  ad- 
vised these  fellows  to  go  on  about 
their  business  when  they  show 
signs  of  building  anywhere  nearby. 
In  the  winter  months  they  have  an 
annoying  habit  of  sleeping  in  the 
garage.  This  wouldn’t  be  so  bad 
if  they  didn’t  insist  on  touching  up 
the  paint  job  on  the  old  family 
car.  I have  put  in  many  an  irate 
half  hour  batting  at  them  with  a 
broom  as  they  flit  coyly  from  rafter 
to  rafter,  always  just  out  of  reach. 

After  the  English  sparrows  had 
“softened  up”  our  defenses,  the  real 
saboteurs  of  backyard  decency 
moved  in.  These  are  the  storm  troop- 
ers of  the  bird  world,  the  self-suf- 
ficient starlings.  They  are  by  no 
means  meek,  but  they  will  soon 
inherit  the  earth  unless  something 
is  done  to  stop  their  advance 

We  used  to  enjoy  the  bluebirds 
who  nested  regularly  with  us.  Their 
quiet,  dignified  manners  made  them 
most  desirable  tenants.  I built  them 
a roomy  box  on  the  side  of  the 
garage  and  they  took  up  residence 
immediately.  Then  the  starlings  ar- 
rived and  put  in  a claim  for  the 
box.  It  gave  me  no  little  pleasure 
to  see  the  bluebird  rout  the  foreign- 
ers decisively. 

The  starlings  called  for  instruc- 
tions and  were  soon  hard  at  work, 
boring  from  within  to  unseat  the 
bluebirds.  They  moved  in  behind 
the  box,  building  in  the  narrow 
space  between  the  box  and  the  side 
of  the  garage.  Here  they  raised  a 
brood  with  such  a racket  and  amid 
such  filth  that  the  bluebirds  had  no 
choice  but  to  seek  more  dignified 
surroundings  elsewhere. 

As  with  all  fellow  travelers  the 
starlings  seem  to  find  fault  with 
everything  in  their  “adopted”  coun- 
try. They  sit  in  our  poplar  trees  and 


jeer  at  everything  and  everybody 
passing  beneath.  So  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned they  came  to  scoff  and  have 
remained  to  scoff.  It  would  be  of 
vast  benefit  to  the  whole  conserva- 
tion program  if  the  policy  makers 
would  give  some  thought  to  these 
aliens,  who  are  unworthy  of  citizen- 
ship, and  who  are  shouldering  our 
native  birds  out  of  existence. 

To  make  matters  worse,  this  year 
the  backyard  battle  has  seen  fifth 
column  activity  by  the  traitorous 
cowbirds.  The  shiftless,  lazy  females 
have  spent  many  hours  skulking 
about  the  shrubbery,  spying  out  the 
nests  of  the  chipping  sparrows  so 
that  they  may  sneak  in  and  deposit 
their  unwanted  egg  with  the  spar- 
row’s clutch.  Our  backyard  was  once 
a parade  ground  for  the  good  old 
Yankee  robin.  Now  it  has  become 
a sort  of  sounding  board  for  all  the 
feathered  rabble  rousers  in  the 
neighborhood. 

During  the  sunny  May  weekend  I 
spent  a most  enjoyable  interlude 
visiting  one  of  the  few  great  blue 
heron  rookeries  in  my  hiking  terri- 
tory. At  least  fifteen  pairs  are  nest- 
ing in  this  area,  which  was  a bit 
of  open  beech  and  hard  maple  wood- 
land close  by  their  hunting  grounds 
in  the  famous  Pymatuning  swamps. 
There  were  several  of  us  in  the 
party,  members  of  the  unique  or- 
ganization of  outdoorsmen  known  as 
the  Gooselookers.  Bobolinks  trailed 
their  ecstatic  flight  song  across  the 
broad  meadows  as  we  negotiated  the 
wire  fences  guarding  the  timberland, 
and  I heard  the  reedy  tremolo  of 
the  tree  frog. 

We  walked  in  among  the  trees  and 
came  suddenly  to  the  chosen  nest- 
ing area.  There  was  no  mistaking 
this  site.  The  ground  all  about  the 
favored  trees  appeared  as  if  white- 
washed, with  here  and  there  a piece 
of  the  shell  of  the  dull  bluish-green 
eggs,  which  are  slightly  large  than  a 
hen’s  egg.  I picked  up  two  large 
feathers  beneath  the  nests. 
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High  overhead  the  sky  was  filled 
»•  with  the  complaining  birds,  who 
soared  solemnly  about,  casting  great 
shadows  on  the  forest  floor.  Appar- 
)■  ently  the  babies  were  recent  fleclg- 
's  lings,  for  we  could  not  see  them  in 
( the  rickety  platforms  of  sticks  they 
!■  use  for  nests.  These  platforms  were 
r crude  lattices  perched  precariously  in 
the  tree  tops,  sometimes  three  in  one 
r tree. 

i Away  from  their  rookery  these  big 
i herons  are  wild,  shy,  solitary  and 
' suspicious  birds.  When  suddenly  en- 
countered while  fishing  along  some 
hidden  waterway  the  lanky  fellow 
bends  those  long  legs  and  makes  a 
mighty  leap  forward.  Then  his  great 
wings  arch  and  lift  him  with  the 
first  stroke  seemingly  a rod  into  the 
air. 

When  he  gets  up  steam  he  pulls  in 
his  long  neck  and  trails  his  long  legs 
in  faithful  reproduction  of  the  famil- 
iar Japanese  screen  motif.  Here  on 
his  nesting  grounds  he  kicked  up 
quite  a fuss  at  our  intrusion.  We 
waited  patiently  below,  at  good  ob- 
servation points,  and  presently  the 
birds  began  to  alight  awkwardly  on 
the  nests. 

Patience  is  the  watchword  of  the 
heron  when  he  is  about  his  fishing. 
He  will  stand  motionless  in  shallow 
water,  waiting  for  small  fish,  frogs 
or  other  provender  to  come  within 
range.  The  strong  sharp  bill  strikes 
suddenly  and  either  snaps  up  or  im- 
pales the  hapless  victim.  If  a fish 
has  been  caught,  he  tosses  it  in  the 
air  and  swallows  it,  head  downward, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  scratching  fins. 

Unfortunately  the  big  fellow  offers 
an  exotic  target  to  the  trigger-happy 
gun  goons  who  insist  on  smearing  the 
countryside  with  the  blood  of  any 
poor  creature  that  comes  within 
range.  Little  care  they  for  the  pic- 
turesque animation  which  these  dig- 
nified fishermen  give  to  our  marshes. 
They  shoot  and  pass  on,  leaving  a 
useless  mass  of  flesh  and  feathers  de- 
composing in  many  a morass  where 


the  law  does  not  penetrate  and  the 
rifle  ball  does. 

When  wounded  and  cornered,  the 
great  blue  heron  can  be  a dangerous 
prisoner  and  should  be  handled  with 
extreme  caution.  That  rapier  bill, 
which  can  strike  viciously,  is  capable 
of  inflicting  severe  and,  it  is  said, 
sometimes  fatal  wounds.  I don’t  blame 
him  for  defending  himself  and  hope 
fervently  that  his  tribe  may  increase, 
so  that  countrymen  may  forever  en- 
joy the  twilight  picture  he  paints 
against  the  sundown  sky  as  he  flaps 
majestically  along  to  his  feeding 
grounds. 

The  May  beetles  have  come  to  pay 
us  their  annual  spring  visit.  Each 
night  they  fumble  and  buzz  about 
the  light  at  our  front  doorstep.  There 
will  be  as  many  as  two  dozen  of  these 
brown  “June-bugs”  blundering  about 
or  at  rest  on  sills  and  door  jambs. 
Then  another  will  come  roaring  in 
out  of  the  night,  to  bank  clumsily 
into  the  light  and  fall  scuffling  to  the 
floor.  Entering  the  house  while  these 
shard-borne  creatures  are  about  re- 
quires delicate  timing.  It’s  a matter 
of  “in  quick  and  close  the  door”  or 
spend  the  next  few  moments  corral- 
ling June  bugs  from  behind  sofas  and 
under  tables. 

These  brown  fellows  are  entitled 
to  their  few  evenings  carousal  among 
the  bright  lights.  They  spent  three 
long  years  underground  as  grub- 
worms, nibbling  at  the  roots  of  grass 
and  vegetable  plants.  Now  their  ap- 
prenticeship is  ended  and  they  have 
come  upstairs  to  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry  tor  a brief  spell  before  buzzing 
off  to  bug  heaven. 

Our  front  door  light  has  lured 
many  interesting  visitors  during  the 
dark  hours.  Here  the  harvest  is  so 
good  that  our  quota  of  spiders  work 
long  hours  overtime  repairing  breaks 
in  their  webs  caused  by  the  mad 
whirl  about  the  light.  Mr.  Gumpox, 
the  toad,  takes  a post  somewhere  be- 
low, living  high  on  the  hapless  small 
fry  who  tumble  dazedly  down  after 
smashing  into  the  luminous  globe. 
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On  occasion  some  of  the  elite  of 
midnight  society  come  to  call  on  us. 
We  were  delighted  to  find  a gorgeous 
Luna  moth,  the  “empress  of  the 
night,”  clinging  to  our  door  one  re- 
cent evening.  Surely  this  graceful, 
soaring  creature  floating  through  the 
perfumed  dusk  is  no  less  than  the 
queen  of  the  fairies.  She  wore  a white 
velvet  jacket  and  an  undulating 
opera  cloak  of  softest,  delicate  green, 
trimmed  with  brown  and  white. 

I brought  her  indoors  to  spend 
the  night,  which  had  spent  more  rain 
dashing  against  the  house,  and  she 
promptly  laid  almost  fifty  eggs  in 
black-dotted  groups  on  some  newly 
hung  curtains.  This  brought  on  some 
bitter  comment  by  the  distaff  side  of 


our  household,  but  I managed  to  get 
the  moth  safely  launched  the  next 
evening  on  a flight  across  the  bot- 
tom-lands. 

With  arrival  of  another  May  the 
countryman’s  cup  o’er-flows  again 
with  the  boundless  delights  of  the 
wayside  trails.  The  wood  thrush  is 
back  on  the  hillside  with  his  silver 
flute.  Chattering  swifts  course  once 
again  above  his  home  valley.  The 
flicker  “yarrups”  from  the  trees  across 
the  creek  and  the  robin  scolds  mildly 
in  the  twilight.  Now  there  is  no 
straining  of  ears  to  hear  the  music, 
no  effort  to  catch  the  fragrance  of 
blossoms  and  fresh-turned  earth.  Now 
every  day  afield  is  an  adventure. 

...  The  End 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  THE  LOCUSTS 


A brood  of  the  seventeen  Year 
Locust,  last  seen  in  1936,  will  appear 
in  central  and  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania about  the  last  of  May  and  in 
June  this  year.  Countless  thousands 
of  these  periodical  cicadas  will  come 
swarming  out  of  the  ground,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  A.  B.  Champlain,  State 
Entomologist.  Counties  expected  to 
be  primarily  effected  in  this  big 
locust  year  are:  Adams,  Bedford, 

Berks,  Blair,  Bucks,  Carbon,  Chester, 
Clinton,  Columbia,  Cumberland, 
Dauphin,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Fnl- 
lon,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Lacka- 
wanna, Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh, 
Luzerne,  Lycoming,  Mercer,  Mifflin, 
Monroe,  Montgomery,  Montour, 
Northampton,  Perry,  Philadelphia, 
Schuylkill,  Snyder,  Somerset,  Union 
and  York. 

These  locusts  have  spent  the  past 
sixteen  years  buried  twelve  to  eight- 
een inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  immature  stage.  Soon 
after  they  emerge,  they  will  begin 
crawling  up  any  convenient  object- 
trees,  shrubs,  houses,  fences.  Here  the 
remarkable  transformation  to  the 


adult  stage  takes  place.  The  females 
next  begin  slitting  twigs  and  branches 
to  deposit  their  eggs.  This  causes 
damage  and  many  of  the  twigs  or 
branches  will  later  break  off  because 
of  winds  or  growing  fruit.  In  orchards 
and  nurseries  the  loss  is  greatest  al- 
though there  is  generally  but  slight 
permanent  injury.  Cicadas  do  not 
bite  nor  sting  and  are  not  poisonous 
or  dangerous  to  handle. 

Egg-laying  activities  will  probably 
be  completed  by  mid-June  and  the 
adult  cicadas’  life  will  have  ended, 
their  dead  remains  littering  the 
ground  and  providing  many  birds 
and  animals  with  a rich,  abundant 
source  of  temporary  food.  Soon. after- 
wards the  young  locusts  will  hatch 
from  their  tree-top  cradles,  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  bury  themselves  into  the 
soil  not  to  be  seen  again  for  another 
seventeen  years. 

Agricultural  experts  state  that,  be- 
cause total  damage  from  these  insects 
is  slight  and  the  effects  disappear 
quickly,  any  attempt  to  control  or 
eradicate  the  cicadas  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  money. 
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By  George  X.  Sand 


PART  V 

The  slory  so  far:  Having  been 
reared  in  captivity  on  the  backwoods 
farm  of  Hoke  Bronson,  Smoky  the 
deer  managed  to  escape  to  the  wilds 
-where  a host  of  wonderful  experiences 
awaited  him  under  the  tutelage  of 
Whitefoot,  a dainty  young  doe. 

One  cold  night,  however,  fleeing 
before  a ravenous  wild  dog  pack, 
Whitefoot  slips  in  the  snow,  sprain- 
ing her  leg.  Using  himself  as  a decoy 
to  save  Whitefoot’s  life,  Smoky  de- 
liberately leads  the  pursuing  pack 
away  in  a new  direction. 

Winded,  still  weak  from  the  wound 
in  his  shoulder,  caused  by  Hoke 
Bronson’s  rifle  bullet,  Smoky  dis- 
covers, too  late,  that  he  can  not  out- 
run the  pack.  The  slobbering  jaws 
of  the  gaunt  leader  close  triumph- 
antly over  one  hind  leg  as  he  goes 
down.  . . . 

WHEN  Smoky  felt  himself  spraw- 
ling headlong  down  the  snowy 
slope  he  was  certain  his  end  had 
come.  However,  the  very  greed  of  his 
howling  pursuers  was  to  provide  him 
with  another  chance,  slim  though  it 
may  be.  The  cruel  jaws  of  the  gaunt 
leader  had  already  closed  triumph- 
antly over  one  hind  leg  when  a 
second  member  of  the  killer  pack 
leaped  in,  snarling  and  demanding 
his  share  of  the  kill.  Instantly,  the 
leader  released  his  hold  to  turn  and 
snap  viciously  at  the  shaggy  intruder. 

This  moment  of  respite  was 
enough  for  Smoky.  Leaping  to  his 
feet,  he  raced  on  down  the  slope  to- 
ward a frozen-over  bog.  The  dog  pack, 
furious,  took  up  the  chase  again. 
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This  was  familiar  territory.  At  the 
edge  of  the  bog  was  the  beaver  pond 
where  Smoky  had  hrst  met  White- 
foot.  His  racing  hoofs  carried  him 
past  the  long  dam  of  sticks  and 
mud— straight  out  onto  the  treacher- 
ous ice  from  which  Whitefoot  had 
rescued  him. 

Would  his  panting  pursuers  dare 
follow?  Smoky  hadn’t  long  to  wait. 
The  enraged  dogs  leaped  upon  the 
ice  in  a slipping,  sliding  bunch,  hot 
at  his  heels. 

Smoky  ran  now  with  hanging 
tongue.  His  strength  was  about  gone. 
But  he  kept  on.  Purposely  he  avoided 
the  safety  of  the  tiny  grass  islands.  In- 
stead, he  made  straight  for  the  spot 
where  he’d  crashed  through  before! 

Behind  him  the  big  shepherd  dog 
closed  the  distance  between  them 
rapidly.  Smoky  knew  he  was  making 
ready  to  leap.  This  time  the  gaunt 
brute  would  not  be  shaken  off.  . . . 

Suddenly  there  came  an  ominous 
crack  from  the  rotten  ice  underfoot. 
This  was  what  Smoky  had  been  wait- 
ing for.  He  leaped  sideways  to  the 
safety  of  the  nearest  hummock. 

Behind  him,  caught  helplessly  in 
the  trap  he’d  so  set  for  them,  the 
startled  killers  were  unable  to  check 
their  forward  momentum.  One  by 
one,  a tangle  of  twisting  and  snarling 
bodies,  they  splashed  into  the  freez- 
ing, breath-taking  dark  water  of  the 
widening  hole  in  the  ice. 

Smoky,  meanwhile  was  making  his 
way  safely  from  one  small  island  to 
the  next,  just  as  Whitefoot  had 
taught  him. 

Back  on  the  shore  once  more,  he 
waited  calmly  until  his  labored 
breathing  steadied;  until  gradually 
the  choked  cries  from  the  struggling 
killer  dogs  in  the  center  of  the  bog 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  finally  ceas- 
ing altogether. 

Smoky  felt  a grim  satisfaction. 
Never  again  would  he  and  his  friends 
be  bothered  by  this  particular  pack  of 
bloodthirsty  animals.  He  could 


hardly  wait  to  observe  Whitefoot’s 
tecation  to  his  daring  feat. 

However,  when  Smoky  approached 
the  thicket  where  he’d  left  Whitefoot 
it  was  the  pale-faced  stag  who  greeted 
him  first.  The  stag  stood  belligerently 
between  him  and  the  rest  of  the  does, 
including  Whitefoot.  And  as  Smoky 
moved  closer  the  big  leader  lowered 
his  sweeping  rack  menacingly. 

Puzzled,  Smoky  stopped.  Beyond 
the  stag,  now  snorting  and  pawing 
the  snow  underfoot,  Smoky  could  see 
the  others  watching  him,  waiting 
coolly  to  see  what  he  would  do. 

Even  before  he  could  decide,  how- 
ever, the  stag  seemed  to  lose  patience. 
He  charged,  head  low  and  swinging, 
sharp-tined  antlers  aimed  straight  at 
Smoky’s  tender  underparts.  Just  in 
time.  Smoky  gave  a violent  leap  to 
one  side. 

The  leader  rushed  past  with  a bel- 
low of  rage.  Immediately,  he  whirled 
in  the  snow,  preparing  for  another 
attack.  Smoky  regarded  him  coldly. 
With  no  horns  of  his  own  to  defend 
himself,  outweighed  three  to  one,  he 
felt  hatred  for  the  big  stag.  He  threw 
an  imploring  glance  at  Whitefoot. 
Her  trim  face  remained  inscrutable. 

Once  mote  the  pale-faced  one 
rushed  him.  Smoky,  weary  from  his 
long  race  with  the  dogs,  failed  to 
dodge  in  time.  A polished  tine  ripped 
painfully  through  the  skin  along  his 
rump.  Bright  red  blood  spurted, 
trickling  down  his  leg. 

Smoky  backed  hurriedly  away.  Re- 
sentment burned  through  him.  The 
overpowering,  hateful  musk  of  the 
big  buck  lay  tauntingly  in  his  flaring 
nostrils.  Whitefoot  still  was  making 
no  move  to  follow  him.  And  the  big 
stag,  meanwhile,  was  making  ready 
for  another  murderous  charge. 

Helpless,  Smoky  turned  slowly  and 
limped  away. 

And  behind  him,  had  he  but 
tealized  it,  Whitefoot  had  to  fight 
back  her  wild  urge  to  follow.  Herself 
not  yet  of  breeding  age,  she  knew 
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perfectly  well  that  the  leader  had  not 
wanted  to  add  her  to  his  harem.  In- 
stead, the  big  fellow  had  merely  been 
recentful  of  Smoky’s  ability  to  do' 
what  he  himself  had  failed  to  do- 
protect  the  herd.  And  he  was  choos- 
ing this  method  to  show  his  dislike 
for  Smoky.  Had  Whitefoot  made  a 
move  to  follow,  she  knew  that  the 
big  leader  would  have  gored  him  to 
death  before  her  eyes. 

His  aching  shoulder  and  lacerated 
hindquarters  a good  reflection  of  his 
own  bitter  feelings,  Smoky  decided 
grimly  to  travel  away  from  there;  to 
forget  Whitefoot  completely  and  at 
the  same  time  escape  once  and  for  all, 
it  possible,  the  hovering  menace  of 
Hoke  Bronson  on  his  back  trail. 

Stopping  only  to  browse  and  rest, 
he  pushed  his  way  deeper  into  the 
somber  forest.  Late  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  third  day  snow  began  to  fall. 
The  big  flakes  came  spinning  down 
endlessly  from  a shifting  gray  mass  of 
millions  of  others  that  seemed  to 
hang  close  overhead.  The  whole 
forest  appeared  to  be  in  motion.  And 
yet,  strangely,  there  came  no  sound. 
Smoky  could  almost  hear  the  silence, 
in  fact. 

Now  and  then  a cold  wind  would 
whip  down  from  the  north  to  bite 
through  the  short  hair  of  his  under- 
sides. Then  the  snow  flakes  would 
slant  stingingly  into  his  already 
watering  eyes.  But  he  plodded  on. 
He  seemed  to  be  searching  for  just 
the  right  place  to  stop,  and  he  hadn’t 
found  it  yet. 

The  next  morning,  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  started,  the  blizzard  abated. 
And  Smokly,  coming  to  a halt  at  the 
lip  of  a big  hill,  knew  instinctively 
that  the  snow-etched,  hushed  wilder- 
ness stretching  away  below  him  was 
what  he’d  been  searching  for.  It 
would  become  his  new  home. 

He  stood  there  for  some  time, 
drinking  in  the  majestic  grandeur,  re- 
sponding to  the  thought  provoking 
solitude.  Through  the  trees,  naked 
of  their  leaves  now,  he  could  study 


the  whitened  countryside  for  miles 
around.  Nothing  moved.  But  Smoky 
wasn’t  deceived.  He  knew  that  this 
was  the  season  when  the  grim  spectres 
of  Cold  and  Starvation  stalked  fur- 
tively through  the  bleak  woodfand 
world,  driving  home  to  all  warm- 
blooded creatures  the  bitter  lesson  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Right  now 
there  would  be  hidden  nostrils  test- 
ing his  scent.  Suspicious  eyes  were 
turning  quickly  to  focus— some  cur- 
ious, others  shrewd  and  calcuating. 

A woodpecker  drummed  loudly 
against  a hollow  tree.  Slowly,  Smoky 
descended  the  snowy  slope  to  his  new 
domain. 

In  the  bleak  weeks  following,  the 
young  deer  was  to  witness  many  times 
the  grim  spectacle  of  fresh,  scarlet 
blood  against  the  otherwise  unbroken 
snow.  Sometimes  the  tragic  story  was 
told  by  a red  squirrel’s  fluffy  tail  at 
the  base  of  a tall  pine,  like  a flag 
fallen  in  defeat;  or  a wild  duck  car- 
cass found  picked  clean  on  the  shore 
of  some  partly  frozen  stream;  or  a 
deer’s  well-chewed  rib  bones.  . . . 

Once,  all  that  remained  at  the 
death  scene  were  a few  scattered  tufts 
of  brown  rabbit  fur.  Because  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  Smoky  back- 
trailed  curiously  along  the  rabbit’s 
path,  reading  clearly  from  the  V’d 
footprints  in  the  snow  each  stage  of 
emotion  that  the  little  victim  had 
experienced  before  his  sudden  de- 
mise. 

The  rabbit  had  met  its  end  in  a 
small  open  valley.  As  it  approached 
the  unprotected  area,  its  hopping  gait 
had  cautiously  slowed,  as  revealed  by 
the  decreased  distance  between  . the 
tracks.  Then,  reaching  the  edge  of 
the  brush,  it  had  faced  backward,  sit- 
ting there  long  enough  to  melt  the 
snow  underfoot  as  it  listened  for  pur- 
suit. Convinced,  it  had  started 
quickly  across  the  open  space  with 
long,  leaping  hops.  Unfortunately,  it 
must  have  glanced  in  all  directions 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Land  Area 

Chester  contains  487,360  acres  and 
ranks  twenty-seventh  in  si/e  of  all 
Pennsylvania  counties.  Forested  areas 
cover  86,493  acres.  Publicly  owned 
land  totals  2,743  acres,  including  926 
acres  of  State  Game  Lands. 

Topography 

The  county  has  always  been  de- 
cidedly rural  and  the  great  Chester 
Valley,  extending  through  the  center 
of  the  county  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, contains  many  fine  farms  and 
estates.  The  worn  piedmont  or  roll- 
ing upland  affords  fertile  soil,  good 
drainage,  and  a variety  of  building 
stone. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Reading  lines.  The  Lincoln  Highway 
(U.  S.  30),  the  Lakes  to  Sea  Highway 
(U.  S.  322),  the  Baltimore  Pike  (U. 
S.  1)  and  other  important  routes  tra- 
verse the  county  which  has  1,014 
miles  of  improved  State  highways. 

District  Game  Protectors 

District  Game  Protector  Edward 
J.  Fasching  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
following  townships:  North,  East  and 
South  Coventry,  Warwick,  East  and 
West  Vincent,  East  and  West  Pike- 
land,  Schuylkill,  Charlestown,  Upper 
Uwchland,  Uwchland,  Brandywine, 
Cain,  Valley,  West  Brandywine,  Sads- 
bury,  West  Sadsbury,  West  Cain, 
Honebrook,  Nantmeal,  and  East 
Nantmeal. 

District  Game  Protector  Peter  J. 


Filkosky,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Coatesville,  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  following  town- 
ships: West  Fallonfield,  Highland, 

East  Fallonfield,  West  Bradford, 
Bradford,  West  Goshen,  West  Town, 
Thornbury,  Birmingham,  Pennsbury, 
Kennett,  East  and  West  Marlboro, 
Pocopson,  Newlin,  London  Grove, 
Londonderry,  Penn,  Upper  and 
Lower  Oxford,  East  and  West  Not- 
tingham, Elk,  New  London,  Franklin, 
London  Britain. 

Fish  Warden 

Horace  A.  Pyle,  1507  Sterling 
Street,  Coatesville,  includes  Chester 
County  in  his  area  of  jurisdiction. 

Agriculture 

Chester  County  ranks  second  in  the 
State  in  the  value  of  milk  and  num- 
ber of  cattle  and  third  in  corn  pro- 
duction. There  are  many  truck  farms, 
the  products  of  which  are  readily 
marketed  in  the  nearby  urban  areas. 
The  growing  of  mushrooms  is  an  im- 
portant industry  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  county.  The  County  con- 
tains 4,172  farms  with  196,658  acres 
under  cultivation. 

Industry 

Manufacturing,  as  exemplified  by 
the  steel  plants  at  Coatesville  and 
Phoenixville,  is  the  most  important 
industry,  yet  this  well  organized  in- 
dustrialization has  not  greatly  altered 
the  general  rural  character  of  the 
county.  Rich  mineral  wealth  was 
early  discovered  in  Coventry  Town- 
ship in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
county  where  the  second  iron  furnace 
in  the  State  was  built  before  1720. 
At  Coatesville  the  first  rolling  mill  in 
America  was  built  in  1793.  The 
mineral  industry  is  largely  devoted  to 
the  production  of  crushed  stone  and 
lime,  although  silica  sand  is  made 
and  various  kinds  of  building  stone 
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have  been  quarried.  “Black  granite,” 
a stone  suitable  for  monuments,  is 
quarried  and  polished  near  Saint 
Peters.  Chief  products  of  the  county 
include  iron  and  steel  plates  and 
shapes,  slaughtering  and  meat  pack- 
ing, cotton  cloth,  machinery  and 
parts,  cardboard  paper,  canned  and 
preserved  goods,  silk  hosiery  and  un- 
derwear. 

History 

One  of  the  three  original  counties, 
Chester  was  laid  out  by  William 
Penn  in  1682.  Named  for  Cheshire, 
England,  the  oldest  settlements  in 
the  State  were  made  by  the  Swedes 
along  the  Delaware  river.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine  was  fought  in  the  county. 
General  Anthony  (Mad  Anthony) 
Wayne,  famous  patriot  leader  who 
commanded  the  Americans  at  Paoli, 
was  born  here.  Phoenixville  was  the 
furthest  point  inland  reached  by  the 
British  in  the  Revolution.  Valley 
Forge,  where  Washington’s  army 
spent  the  famous  winter  of  1777-78, 
was  in  this  county.  At  an  early  date 
friendly  relations  were  established 
with  the  Indians  of  this  area.  Trad- 
ing with  them  was  carried  on  to 
mutual  advantage  for  years.  Only 
four  Indians  remained  as  residents  in 
the  county  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  the  last  of  whom— In- 
dian Hannah— died  in  1803  at  the  age 
of  100  years. 

Chester  county  has  three  institu- 
tions for  higher  education.  Lincoln 
University,  founded  by  Presbyterians 
in  1854  for  the  education  of  Negroes, 
is  located  in  Lower  Oxford  Town- 
ship. Immaculate  College,  a Roman 
Catholic  school  for  women,  founded 
in  1900,  is  in  East  Whiteland  Town- 
ship. West  Chester  is  the  location  of 
a large  State  teachers  college. 

Recreation — F ishing 

Fishable  waters  (name  of  stream 
or  lake,  fish  stocked,  location  and 


length  or  area  of  stocked  waters)  in- 
clude: Beaver  Run,  brook  trout, 

Pughtown,  Rt.  100,  3 miles;  Birch 
Run  (trib.  W.  Br.  Brandywine 
Creek),  brook  trout,  Coatesville,  Rt.  j 
30,  2 miles;  Birch  Run  (trib.  Buck 
Run),  brook  trout,  Buck  Run,  Rt. 
182,  3 miles;  Broad  Run,  brown  trout, 
Marshallton,  Rt.  162,  4 miles;  Little 
Broad  Run,  brook  trout,  Downing- 
town,  Rt.  30,  4 miles;  Doe  Run,  brook 
trout,  Cochranville,  Rt.  41,  6 miles; 
French  Creek,  brown  & rainbow 
trout,  Knauertown,  Rt.  23,  17  miles; 
Indian  Run,  brook  trout,  Glenmore, 
Rt.  282,  4 miles;  Matthews  Run, 
brook  trout,  Chester  Springs,  Rt.  113, 

4 miles;  E.  Br.  Octoraro  Creek,  rain- 
bow trout,  Atglen,  Rt.  41,  10  miles; 
Officers  Run,  brown  & rainbow  trout, 
Atglen,  Rt.  41,  5 miles;  Pocopson 
Creek,  brown  trout,  Pocopson,  Rt. 
322,  4 miles;  Rock  Run,  brook  trout, 
Knauertown,  Rt.  23,  3 miles;  Valley 
Creek,  brown  & rainbow  trout,  Paoli, 
Rt.  30,  6 miles;  West  Valley  Creek, 
brown  trout,  Exton,  Rt.  30,  6 miles; 
White  Clay  Creek,  brook  & brown 
trout,  Avondale,  Rt.  1,  12  miles; 
Middle  Br.,  White  Clay  Creek,  brown 
trout,  Avondale,  Rt.  1,  4 miles;  E. 
Br.,  Brandywine  Creek,  black  bass, 
Downingtown,  Rt.  30,  12  miles. 

Recreation — Hunting 

Chester  County  offers  generally 
good  small  game  hunting.  Pheasants 
and  rabbits  provide  most  of  the  sport 
although  the  county  contains  one  of 
the  best  bobwhite  quail  populations 
left  in  the  Commonwealth.  Numer- 
ous small  woodlots  harbor  a good 
number  of  gray  squirrels  while  small 
deer  and  grouse  populations  are 
found  in  the  northeast  section.  A por- 
tion of  State  Game  Lands  Number 
43,  totalling  926  acres,  lies  in  this  sec- 
tion near  Warwick.  The  County  is 
famed  for  its  fox  hunting.  More  than 
26,000  acres  of  this  county  are  en- 
rolled in  the  Cooperative  Farm-Game 
Program. 
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( Continued  from  page  30) 
except  upward.  The  wing-tip  marks 
in  the  snow  told  of  the  cruel  beak 
and  outstretched,  rending  talons  of 
the  big  owl  that  had  launched  itself 
on  noiseless  wings  from  a nearby 
bough.  . . . 

Such  mistakes  are  made  but  once 
in  the  wild. 

Yet,  through  the  long,  grim  winter 
Smoky  managed  to  survive.  He  did 
if  by  moving  cautiously,  studying 
each  new  situation  for  long  minutes, 
listening  carefully  to  every  tell-tale 
sound  before  making  a decision  that 
might  cost  his  life.  Often  the  young 
buck  went  without  food.  Often  he 
was  frightened  into  wall-eyed,  tremb- 
ling fear  when  danger  stalked  close 
and  there  was  absolutely  no  one  to 
turn  to  for  help. 

At  last  there  came  to  the  waiting 
woodland  world  the  first  welcome 
sign  of  spring.  One  gray  March  morn- 
ing the  bitter  wind  veered  unex- 
pectedly into  the  south.  Soon  after 
this  the  rains  came,  washing  awray  the 
white  mantel  from  the  land,  leaving 
it  blotched  and  morose;  the  black 
dripping  limbs  of  the  trees  framed 
nakedly  against  the  lowering  sky. 

But  only  temporarily  did  such 
dreariness  last.  The  pointed  leaves 
of  the  skunk  cabbage  popped  up 
through  the  loosening  ground,  the 
leader  in  the  annual  race  of  growing 
things  to  transform  the  sleeping  earth. 
White  trillium,  violets,  wild  aspara- 
gus and  strawberry  quickly  added 
their  colors  to  those  of  the  already 
greening  twigs  and  shrubs. 

Mayweed  cast  its  poignant  perfume 
down  brightening  forest  lanes,  now 
stirring  with  hungry  bear,  wood- 
chuck, skunk,  raccoon  and  chipmunk 
whom  the  warm  weather  had  brought 
out  of  hibernation.  In  the  low  places, 
wet  from  the  melting  snows,  the  high- 
pitched  melody  of  the  spring  peepers 
was  already  in  progress.  The  heavens 
resounded  with  the  gabbling  cries  of 
long  lines  of  wildfowl  migrating 
northward  once  more.  Song  birds 


sang  in  the  trees  again.  Even  the  fish, 
happy  to  be  able  to  desert  the  mud 
where  they  had  lain  dormant  all 
winter,  came  to  the  surface  of  ponds 
and  streams  to  feed  noisily  upon  the 
early  hatches  of  insects  that  now 
hummed  back  and  forth  there. 

Because  he  had  been  reared  on  the 
farm  of  Hoke  Bronson,  this  was 
Smoky’s  first  spring  in  the  woods. 
And  so  he  naturally  viewed  all  these 
goings  on  with  happy  amazement.  No 
longer  did  he  have  to  fear  the  gnaw- 
ing pangs  of  hunger;  food  was  every- 
where now.  No  longer  did  he  feel 
lonely,  with  only  the  gaunt,  furtive 
predators  for  companions;  now  an 
entirely  different  society  of  wildlife 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  inhabited 
the  forest— gay,  chattering,  friendly. 

But,  perhaps  most  exciting  of  all, 
was  the  realization  that  a change  was 
taking  place  atop  his  head.  He  was 
beginning  to  grow  horns— the  first 
badge  of  his  manhood!  The  two  buds, 
filled  with  blood  and  looking  some- 
what like  two  fat  sausages  between 
his  big  ears,  would  become  nothing 
more  than  single  shoots  during  this, 
his  second  year.  Still,  he  felt  very 
proud  of  them,  and  caught  himself 
thinking  ominously  of  the  pale-faced- 
stag  and  the  score  which  remained  to 
one  day  be  settled  with  the  big  fellow 
for  humiliating  him  in  the  presence 
of  Whitefoot. 

Whitefoot  . . . he’d  thought  _ of 

her  often  during  the  lonely  winter 
months.  Several  times  he’d  started 
back  to  her,  thinking  to  persuade  her 
to  return  and  share  the  grandeur  of 
his  new  domain.  But  he’d  remem- 
bered, too,  her  cool  manner  when  the 
leader  of  the  herd  had  driven  him  off. 
And  so  each  time  he’d  given  in  to  his 
pride  and  remained  here. 

It  was  a lazy,  contented  world  now 
wherein  one  could  switch  languidly 
at  the  hovering  Hies,  or  just  lie  in 
tall  grass,  unhurriedly  chewing  a 
choice  cud. 

Still,  lest  one  forget,  even  here  in 
the  warming  sun  the  basic  law  of  sur- 
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vival  remained  unchanged.  Smoky 
was  remained  forcibly  of  this  one 
morning  as  he  paused  to  watch  a 
family  of  chipmunks  cavorting  about 
the  concealed  entrance  of  their  bur- 
row beneath  an  old  stump. 

Looking  somewhat  like  a small  red 
squirrel,  but  with  added  parallel 
black  and  white  stripes  running  down 
the  length  of  his  arched  back,  the 
father  chipmunk  was  busily  search- 
ing through  the  weeds  for  food  for 
four  little  ones,  each  almost  an  exact 
copy  of  himself  in  coloring. 

The  happy  chipmunk  paused,  sing 
ing  to  his  loved  ones  with  a cheery 
chip,  chip,  chip  of  sound.  Suddenly 
there  came  an  ominous  rustle.  Then 
a long  shadow  fell  evilly  across  the 
ground  before  the  mother  and  babies. 

The  little  chipmunk  glanced  up 
quickly  to  the  top  of  the  stump.  To 
his  horror,  he  saw  the  supple  brown 
death  that  had  inched  into  position 
there,  tail  twitching. 

The  weasel’s  eyes  glittered  as  he 
regarded  the  chipmunk  family,  trying 
to  decide  which  to  strike  first.  In 
the  second  that  it  took  the  killer  to 
make  up  his  mind  the  little  father 
chipmunk  had  already  acted.  Leap- 
ing boldly  past  the  foot  of  the  stump 
where  the  weasel  crouched,  the  chip- 
munk sped  off  in  a direction  that 
would  take  them  away  from  the  bur- 
row entrance. 

Instantly  the  glossy  killer  flashed 
off  his  perch  in  pursuit.  Within  the 
space  of  a half  dozen  swift  bounds 
it  had  caught  its  doomed  prey.  Sharp 
teeth  slashed  unerringly  through  the 
neck  artery.  Then  it  proceeded  to 
crouch  gluttonishly  over  the  fallen 
victim,  drinking  the  warm  blood. 

Smoky  turned  away.  He  wondered 
sadly  if  the  dimming  eyes  of  the 
valiant  little  chipmunk,  turned  now 


in  death  toward  the  hidden  burrow 
entrance,  had  been  rewarded  by  see- 
ing his  family  disappear  within. 

The  weather  grew  hotter  and 
Smoky  instinctively  sought  relief  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  stream  banks. 
Here,  where  the  vegetation  grew  lush, 
there  was  the  soothing  murmur  of 
the  water  and  the  cool,  earthy  smell 
of  fern  and  leaf  mold. 

For  this  was  the  season  of  the  sud- 
den summer  rainstorm.  Puffy,  mois- 
ture-laden clouds  had  a habit  of  slid- 
ing  across  the  sun.  Then,  standing 
still  in  the  humid  forest,  Smoky  \ 
would  observe  how  the  voices  of  the  | 
insects  and  birds  invariably  dropped  f 
uneasily  in  tempo.  There  would  || 
come  the  first  distant  roll  of  thunder.  K 
Perhaps  a slight  rustle  of  leaves 
would  momentarily  break  the  mount- 
ing tension.  Then  a jagged  flash  of  w 
lightning  would  illuminate  the  | 
darkening  sky.  Suddenly,  the  chill,  < 
drenching  rain  would  descend  upon  jj 
him,  filling  the  woods  with  its  sweep-  »' 
ing,  pattering  sound.  Dropping  dis-  |,j 
mally  down  through  whatever  pro- 
tective  leafy  shelter  he  may  have 
sought  beforehand,  the  big  drops 
would  invariably  find  his  sleek,  red- 
dish-brown coat,  leaving  it  shaggy 
and  unkempt  looking.  The  roar  of 
the  thunder  crashes  would  echo  and 
re-echo  inside  his  twitching  ears,  mak- 
ing him  flinch  and  stand  in  humble 
awe  of  the  mighty  powers  that  He 
could  unleash  across  the  universe. 
Then  suddenly  it  would  be  ajl  over. 

And  through  it  all,  Smoky  became 
aware  of  a growing  restlessness.  He 
sensed  that  something  important, 
perhaps  even  something  ominous, 
was  about  to  happen  to  him.  And 
at  the  moment  he  had  no  means  of 
telling  what  this  would  be.  . . . 

. . . To  Be  Continued. 
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Clean  farming  methods  have  reduced  food  and  cox’er  for  wildlife  to  a minimum  in  most 
parts  of  the  state. 


PENNSYLVANIA  may  not  have 
the  greatest  hunting  pressure  in 
the  world,  but  surely  it  cannot  be 
far  removed  from  the  top  of  the  list 
of  heavily  hunted  areas.  It  is  an  in- 
dustrial empire  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  Nation’s  agricultural 
leaders,  with  an  average  population 
of  231  per  square  mile.  This  is  far 
higher  than  the  density  of  many 
European  and  Asiatic  nations  and 
not  far  below  the  population  density 
of  India  and  Pakistan.  Nearly  eighteen 
per  cent  of  all  United  States  mineral 
products  during  the  past  35  years  has 
come  from  Pennsylvania. 

Michigan  may  have  more  hunters, 
but  that  State  is  about  fifty  per  cent 
larger  in  area  than  Pennsylvania. 
South  Dakota  had  a density  of  8.4 


persons  per  square  mile  in  1950. 
Pennsylvania  would  fit  into  Texas  al- 
most six  times.  California,  the  second 
largest  state  in  the  Union,  with  a 
population  about  the  same  as  Penn- 
sylvania, is  almost  3i/>  times  as  large 
as  the  Keystone  State. 

Some  handicaps  that  exist  in  wild- 
life conservation  in  Pennsylvania  are 
unavoidable  and  can  be  charged  to 
progress,  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion, etc.,  such  as: 

The  hunting  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

The  hunting  territory  is  gradually 
being  reduced:  The  construction  of 
more  and  better  highways  removes 
hunting  territory  and  creates  added 
hazards  to  wildlife.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania turnpike  alone,  even  though 
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not  completed  to  the  New  Jersey 
border,  removes  approximately  10,000 
acres  of  land  from  production  and 
from  the  hunting  grounds.  More 
highways  also  mean  a greater  kill  of 
game  on  the  highways,  and  after 
making  some  trips,  one  cannot  help 
but  wonder  which  kills  more  game, 
the  hunters  or  the  motorists. 

New  building  developments: 
Everywhere  there  are  cities  and  towns 
of  all  sizes  in  which  new  homes  are 
being  built.  This  building  program 
takes  farm  and  wildlife  land  out  of 
production.  No  matter  which  high- 
way you  travel  you  see  new  homes 
and  soon  towns  will  be  connected  for 
miles  in  many  directions  and  in  many 
areas.  It  might  eventually  be  a case 
of  looking  at  neon  signs  all  the  way 
from  Harrisburg  to  New  York  City, 
and  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburgh 
on  the  main  highways,  except  the 
turnpike,  which  does  not  permit  ad- 
vertising. 

A National  Defense  program  pro- 
vides another  handicap  in  Pennsyl- 
vania through  the  establishment  of 
additional  military  reservations,  such 
as  the  Letterkenny  Ordnance  Depot 
near  Chambersburg,  which  has  re- 
moved thousands  of  acres  of  good 
farm  land  from  public  hunting 
grounds.  More  recently  there  is  the 
land  for  the  little  Pentagon  in  south- 
central  Pennsylvania. 

In  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
prominent  and  wealthy  people  are 
purchasing  farms  to  convert  into  pri- 
vate estates.  This  is  happening  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  especially 
where  people  from  New  York  City 
and  elsewhere  are  locating.  In  Bucks 
County,  for  instance,  there  are  many 
such  examples.  Public  hunting  usually 
becomes  a thing  of  the  past  when 
farms  are  converted  into  big  private 
estates. 

Besides  these  things  that  perman- 
ently reduce  hunting  territory,  there 
are  others  that  have  definitely  re- 
duced the  game  supply.  It  would  be 
well  to  give  thought  to  a few  of  them. 


We  are  forced  to  stand  aside  for  the 
so-called  advance  of  civilization  in 
the  light  of  what  is  termed  progres- 
sive farming. 

In  many  areas  alfalfa  is  being  raised 
in  large  acreage  for  alfalfa  meal,  re- 
placing the  usual  crop  rotation  sys- 
tem. Alfalfa  fields  provide  favorite 
nesting  places  for  our  ringneck 
pheasants,  but  since  this  type  of  hay 
matures  and  is  mowed  early,  nest 
and  hen  bird  destruction  wipe  out 
much  of  a crop  each  year. 

Mechanized  farm  equipment  also 
takes  a heavy  toll.  Mowing  machines 
can  travel  8 to  10  miles  an  hour,  in- 
stead of  about  3 or  4 miles  when 
horse-drawn  machines  are  used,  and 
they  offer  very  little  chance  for  a 
nesting  hen  pheasant  to  get  off  the 
nest  before  calamity  strikes. 

God  intended  that  there  should  be 
homes  for  his  creatures,  such  as  the 
song  and  insectivorous  birds,  in  addi- 
tion to  homes  for  people,  but  modern 
farm  methods  have  eliminated  the 
historic  fence  row  of  shrubs,  vines 
and  weeds  which  furnished  ideal 
cover  and  nesting  areas  for  small 
game  and  birdlife. 

A lack  of  homes  for  birds  means  a 
shortage  in  the  bird  supply.  This 
means  that  the  insects  that  would 
normally  be  eaten  by  the  birds  have 
to  be  killed  by  high-powered  DDT 
and  other  chemicals.  As  a result  of 
these  poisonous  sprays,  there  appear 
to  be  less  birds  and  so  the  whole 
process  constitutes  a new  cycle  on 
the  farms. 

Weeds  are  not  supposed  to  grow 
in  fields  nowadays,  so  through  the 
destruction  of  wheat  stubble  and  the 
elimination  of  the  growth  of  rag- 
weed in  wheat  fields,  because  sprays 
and  chemicals  are  used,  our  quail, 
rabbit  and  ringneck  cover  is  further 
depleted. 

Corn  farming  methods  too  have 
changed.  Much  corn  is  cut  low  to  the 
ground  and  the  fields  disked  almost 
immediately.  Some  farmers  instead  of 
cultivating  the  corn  fields,  spray  with 
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New  roads,  building  developments  and  other  such  projects  have  removed  considerable 
land  jrom  the  sportsmen's  hunting  grounds.  The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  alone,  displaced 
10,000  acres. 


2-4-D  herbicide.  Where  the  corn  is 
husked  from  the  stalk,  ringneck  hunt- 
ing is  first  class  in  our  ringneck 
country  and  there  is  plenty  of  feed 
and  excellent  cover. 

In  some  areas  acres  of  tomatoes  are 
raised  for  a soup  company  and 
tobacco  is  raised  in  great  quantities. 
Such  fields  are  of  little  value  to 
wildlife. 

Because  of  a lack  of  feed  in  the 
mountains  more  and  more  fawns  are 
being  born  in  farmers’  wheat  or  grass 
fields.  The  does  have  encroached 
upon  the  farm  lands  where  food  is 
more  plentiful,  especially  during  the 
fawning  period.  This  means  that 
fawns  are  sometimes  killed  or  injured 
in  farming  operations. 

With  all  of  these  handicaps  that 
exist  to  take  hunting  lands  out  of 


use,  or  to  take  land  out  of  game 
production,  one  wonders  what  the 
future  holds  for  the  increasing  army 
of  hunters.  We  are  confronted  with 
the  only  deduction  that  can  be  made 
—more  game  must  be  produced  and 
taken  in  the  future  off  less  land. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  only  one 
answer,  if  wre  hope  to  preserve  the 
American  system  of  hunting  in  the 
Keystone  State,  and  that  is  increased 
production.  There  must  be  an  all-out 
cooperative  effort  put  forth  to  guard 
against  this  progressive  decimation. 
While  we  sit  down  and  discuss,  or 
argue,  more  handicaps  are  created 
and  the  job  becomes  increasingly 
more  difficult.  We  must  prevent  ad- 
ditional handicaps  if  we  possibly  can. 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
things  we  can  and  should  do  to  at- 
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tain  increased  game  production. 
There  is  no  intention  whatever  to 
list  them  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance. 

Research  has  the  most  effective 
weapons  we  can  use  in  this  great  cam- 
paign. We  should  continue  the  pre- 
sent, and  inaugurate  such  new  re- 
search projects  as  will  help  determine 
how  more  rabbits,  birds  and  other 
game  and  fur-bearing  species  will 
survive  predation  and  other  decimat- 
ing factors  until  harvest  time  (the 
hunting  season)  comes  around. 

More  food  and  cover  are  necessary. 
The  Game  Commission  through  its 
food  and  cover  corps  of  special 
workers  is  going  “all  out”  to  build 
up  food  and  cover  on  State  Game 
Lands.  Farmers  who  are  enrolled  in 
the  soil  and  conservation  program 
are  also  doing  the  things  that  will 
benefit  food  and  cover  for  wildlife, 
so  it  is  highly  essential  that  game 
administrators,  agriculturists,  and 
sportsmen  unite  to  encourage  the  soil 
conservation  program  to  all  other 
farmers  and  land  owners. 

Closer  cooperation  between  the 
sportsman  and  the  land  owner  must 
be  attained  and  a greater  respect  for 
the  farmer’s  rights  and  the  part  he 
plays  in  this  great  hunting  game 
must  materialize.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  “What  is  worth  while 
having  is  worth  while  asking  for.” 
This  is  certainly  true  with  respect 
to  hunting  and  it  is  seldom  that  an 
honest  hunter  is  turned  down  in  his 
request  to  hunt  on  a farmer’s  land  if 
the  proper  approach  is  made. 

We  must  continue  to  propagate, 
purchase  or  otherwise  secure  certain 
species  of  game  so  that  the  natural 
supply  will  be  supplemented.  The 
Game  Commission  has  now  reached 
its  financial  limits  in  an  effort  to  ex- 
pand the  facilities  of  the  game  farms, 
and  purchase  game. 

Automobile  drivers  should  be 
educated  to  place  a higher  value  on 
the  rabbits  and  other  birds  or  ani- 
mals that  cross  the  road  in  front  of 


the  car  and  do  their  best  to  protect 
such  game,  instead  of  trying  to  run 
them  down,  or  of  being  indifferent  to 
their  fate.  Again,  the  sportsmen 
themselves  have  the  greater  respon- 
sibility in  changing  this  condition. 

Let  us  continue  to  make  progress 
in  wildlife  restoration,  even  though 
more  and  still  more  handicaps  con- 
front us  each  succeeding  year.  Hunt- 
ing territory  cannot  increase  because 
of  the  programs  mentioned,  but  we 
can  increase  open  hunting  possi- 
bilities on  the  areas  that  remain. 
There  is  an  old  oriental  proverb  as 
follows:  “If  fate  throws  a knife  at 
you,  there  are  two  ways  of  catching 
it;  by  the  blade  or  by  the  handle.” 
Knives  are  being  thrown  at  us  in  the 
form  of  new  building  developments, 
the  construction  of  new  and  bigger 
highways,  irresponsible  motorists,  and 
hunters  who  ignore  game  violations 
by  others.  May  we  all  seek  the  wis- 
dom necessary  to  catch  them  by  the 
handle  and  to  overcome  our  mid- 
twentieth century  handicaps  in  wild- 
life conservation,  before  they  become 
boomerangs  that  destroy  us. 

...  The  End 


More  hunting  accidents  occur  near  II 
A.  M.  than  at  any  other  time,  according  to 
results  of  a survey  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  Four  P.  M.  and  three  P.  M.  are 
the  next  most  dangerous. 

• * * 

Seven  per  cent  of  all  hunting  accidents 
in  the  United  States  last  year  were  caused 
by  discharge  of  a loaded  gun  in  a vehicle 
or  while  removing  a loaded  gun  from  a 
vehicle,  the  National  Rifle  Association  re- 
ports. In  Pennsylvania  and  a number  of 
other  states  it  is  unlawful  to  carry  a loaded 
shotgun  or  rifle  in  a vehicle. 

* * * 

Crossing  a fence  with  a loaded  weapon 
accounted  for  three  per  cent  of  all  hunting 
accidents  in  the  country  last  year,  says  the 
National  Rifle  Association. 

* • • 

More  than  three-fourths  of  all  hunting 
accidents  in  the  United  States  last  year 
occurred  under  conditions  of  good  visibility, 
a survey  by  the  National  Rifle  Association 
shows. 
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Frye  Announces  Retirement 
From  Game  Commission 


Thomas  D.  Frye,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, announced  while  attending 
the  North  American  Wildlife  Con- 
ference in  Washington,  D.  C.,  that 
he  would  retire  from  state  service  in 
October,  1953. 

Frye,  who  held  several  important 
positions  during  his  long  service  with 
the  state,  said  he  had  revealed  to  the 
Game  Commission  more  than  a year 
ago  his  plan  to  retire. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  his  re- 
tirement, Frye  remarked:  “I  shall  al- 
ways retain  a deep  interest  in  the 
wildlife  management  work  of  my 
state,  and  as  an  ardent  sportsman  I 
look  forward  to  enjoying  the  fine 
hunting  and  fishing  Pennsylvania  af- 
fords.” 


Frye  resides  in  Camp  Hill.  He  suc- 
ceeded Seth  Gordon  as  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Game  Commission  in 
September,  1948. 


1952  Hunter  Casualty  Story 

Pennsylvania’s  annual  gun-hunter 
casualty  figures  are  out.  Completed  re- 
ports and  investigations  tell  how  24 
persons  were  killed  and  362  were  in- 
jured in  the  Keystone  State  last  year 
by  guns  in  the  hands  of  hunters. 

It’s  the  old  story.  Not  so  bad  as  15 
or  20  years  ago,  but  the  same  human 
frailties  provided  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  shootings,  only  a small  per- 
centage of  which  were  “accidental.” 

It  should  be  realized  the  Pennsyl- 
vania’s hunter  casualty  figures  look 
high  compared  to  those  of  most 
states.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  large 
number  of  hunters  in  the  Quaker 
State  and  few  other  states  have  the 
complete  record  we  have,  there  being 
no  law  requiring  that  such  incidents 
be  reported. 

True,  these  gun  victims  who  peace- 
fully pursued  an  enjoyable,  beneficial 
sport  are  not  out  of  proportion  to 
those  killed  and  injured  on  highways, 
in  agricultural  pursuits  and  others. 
The  important  point  is  that  most  of 
the  human  shootings  need  not  have 
been. 

But  consider  these  cases  due  to 
carelessness,  lack  of  firearms  knowl- 
edge or  downright  stupidity:  A large 
percentage  of  the  victims  were  shot 
in  open  fields  or  at  least  in  full  view 
of  offenders;  7 persons  were  killed, 
65  were  w'ounded  only  because  guns 
were  rested  in  dangerous  positions; 
7 were  killed  and  15  injured  by 
hunter  gunfire  in  mistake  for  wood- 
chucks, woodcocks,  woodspussies,  or 
what  can  the  imagination  conjure 
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up;  hunters  slipping  and  falling  with 
safety  off  or  hammer  back  resulted 
in  2 deaths  and  38  woundings;  7 per- 
sons killed  themselves  and  78  injured 
themselves  “accidentally”  by  hunting 
arms— etc.,  etc. 

The  Game  Commission,  with  ex- 
ceptionally good  cooperation  from 
press,  radio,  sportsmen  and  school 
people,  has  for  many  years  waged  a 
gun  safety  campaign.  The  difficulty 
lies  largely  with  humans  who  react 
in  excitable  manner  unlike  their 
everyday  selves  when  they  go  gun- 
ning. There  will  always  be  casualties 
in  the  hunting  field,  human  urges 
and  reactions  being  what  they  are 
under  stress.  There  is  great  need, 
however,  for  all  interested  persons 
to  get  into  the  fight  to  hold  hunter 
casualties  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
This  by  teaching  and  preaching 
caution,  as  against  the  dangerous,  im- 
pulsive acts  by  hunters  who  seem  to 
think  that  wild  game  must  be  had 
at  any  cost— even  to  risking  their  own 
lives  and  those  of  others. 

N@  Snow  Cancels  Deer  Survey 

In  mid-January  the  Game  Commis- 
sion announced  a winter  survey 
would  be  made  to  obtain  information 
on  the  deer  population  in  the  north- 
central  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  planned  the  deer  count  would 
be  made  from  an  airplane,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  methods  of  de- 
termining wildlife  populations,  as 
soon  as  there  was  snow  deep  enough 
to  provide  a white  background 
against  which  deer  would  show 
clearly.  In  the  aerial  census  method, 
only  actual  deer  seen  are  counted, 
not  their  tracks  as  was  erroneously 
reported  in  some  newspapers. 

The  pronounced  lack  of  snow  since 
the  plans  were  made  prevented  ac- 
complishment of  this  unique,  initial 
aerial  deer  census  this  year.  Although 
snow  fell  over  portions  of  the  north- 
central  counties  during  the  late  win- 
ter and  early  spring,  warm  weather 


following  snowfalls  melted  the  white 
cover  before  it  could  accumulate  to 
the  necessary  depth.  Although  disap- 
pointed by  the  mild  weather  which 
cancelled  the  aeriel  count,  the  Game 
Commission  will  rely  on  other  long 
recognized  census  methods  to  obtain 
a picture  of  the  deer  population  in 
Pennsylvania  this  year. 


Training  Season  Closes — 
Control  of  Dogs  important 

The  season  during  which  dogs 
may  be  trained  on  wild  birds  or  ani- 
mals closed  March  31.  Such  training 
will  not  again  be  permitted  until 
August  1 of  this  year.  There  are  these 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule: 

1.  The  Game  Commission  shall 
permit  fox  hunting  with  dogs 
throughout  the  year,  except  the  60- 
day  period  between  April  1 and  May 
30,  1953,  in  any  county  that  produces 
a petition  signed  by  250  or  more 
residents  of  a county  who  held  hunt- 
ing licenses  last  year  or  who  are 
farmers  or  sheep  raisers. 

2.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  hold  field 
meets  or  trials  for  dogs  using  led 
game  animals  or  with  drags  at  any 
time  between  the  16th  day  of  April 
and  the:  19th  day  of  August  next  fol- 
lowing, after  having  secured  the  re- 
quired permit  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission division  office  administering 
the  locality  in  which  the  trials  are 
held. 

3.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  hold  field 
meets  or  trials  for  retrieving  dogs 
where  the  skill  of  such  animals  is 
demonstrated  by  retrieving  dead  and 
wounded  game  birds,  or  animals 
which  have  been  propagated  or  other- 
wise legally  acquired  and  released  on 
the  day  of  the  trials,  on  premises 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  club  or 
individual  conducting  same.  Such 
trials,  also,  are  lawful  under  permit 
only. 

For  humane  reasons,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  future  hunting,  all  dog 
owners  should  be  especially  careful 
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to  keep  their  pets  and  hunting  com- 
panions under  strict  control  in  spring 
and  summer.  It  is  during  this  period 
particularly  that  the  destruction  of 
nests  and  the  young  of  wild  creatures 
by  roaming,  predatory  dogs  is  exces- 
sively high. 

National  Forest  and  Game 
Officials  Plan  Wildlife  Betterment 

In  late  February,  officials  of  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  held 
another  harmonious  day-long  meet- 
ing in  Marienville,  Forest  County. 
The  purpose  was  to  evaluate  wildlife 
habitat  work  done  in  connection  with 
timber  management  on  the  Forest  in 
the  last  year  and  to  plan  improve- 
ments in  methods  based  upon  ex- 
perience gained.  Intense  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  better  wildlife 
environment  on  the  National  Forest 
was  apparent  on  all  sides.  Administra- 
tors from  both  agencies  discussed 
new  plans  for  the  forestry-wildlife 
work  with  an  “our  program”  attitude. 

The  work  on  the  Forest,  pursued 
by  Game  Commission  food  and  cover 
crews  with  the  sanction  and  aid  of 
the  National  Forest  administrators, 
came  about  following  the  signing  of 
a cooperative  agreement  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Game  Commis- 
sion in  the  summer  of  1949. 

To  date,  the  activities  on  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest  have  been 
varied.  They  conformed  largely  to 
beneficial  wildlife  practices  that 
would  produce  early  results,  such  as 
the  following:  pruning  apple  trees 
and  releasing  food-bearing  plants 
from  suppression;  cutting  woodland 
borders  around  existing  forest  open- 
ings; creating  small  ponds  and  plant- 
ing wildlife  foods;  improving  marsh 
areas  for  wildlife  in  general;  estab- 
lishing food  strips  in  forest  stand 
openings;  and  winter  feeding  as 
necessary  to  preserve  wildlife  seed 
stock  through  the  perilous  months 
of  food  scarcity. 


At  the  February  meeting  of  the 
state  and  federal  agencies  it  was 
agreed  that  wildlife  benefits  would  be 
more  widespread  if  coordinated  more 
closely  with  planned  timber  opera- 
tions on  the  National  Forest.  Such  a 
correlation  would  involve  building 
up  game  populations  in  areas  where 
it  would  be  possible  to  establish  a 
variety  of  foods  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  offset  overbrowsing  by  deer. 

This  cooperative  forestry-wildlife 
endeavor  between  a state  and  a fed- 
eral agency  has  been  hailed  as  an 
example  for  others  to  follow.  Out- 
door enthusiasts  endorse  the  program 
as  a long  forward  stride  in  providing 
added  enjoyment  to  all  who  visit  the 
only  National  Forest  in  Pennsylvania. 

Winter  Game  Feed  Serves 
Purpose 

Game  Protector  Bruce  P.  Yeager, 
Northumberland,  reports:  “Standing 
corn  and  soybeans  the  Game  Com- 
mission purchased  from  Farm  Game 
Cooperators  last  fall  to  be  left  stand- 
ing for  winter  game  feed  surely  paid 
off  during  the  past  winter. 

“Hundreds  of  ringnecks  were  seen 
using  these  food  plots  when  snow 
covered  their  natural  habitat.  I be- 
lieve all  the  birds  came  through  the 
winter  in  tiptop  shape.  Many  cardi- 
nals also  were  sighted  securing  corn 
from  that  left  standing.” 


A little  more  than  a quarter  of  our  timber 
consists  of  hardwoods,  states  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  remainder  being 
softwoods. 

# » * 

With  over  eight  hundred  species  of  trees, 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  finds  that 
no  other  similar  area  in  the  Temperate 
Zone  has  so  many  different  kinds  of  trees 
and  so  great  a variety  of  woods. 

* * * 

Forest  fires  are  mostly  caused  by  man 
and  his  carelessness,  finds  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  Very  few  are  started  by 
lighting  or  other  natural  means. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

OFFICIAL  1952  GAME  KILL 


Species 

Deer,  Legal  Antlered  . . . 
Deer,  Legal  Antlerless 

Total  Deer  ... 

Bears  

Rabbits  

Hares  (Snowshoes)  

Hungarian  Partridges  . . . 

Squirrels  

Raccoons  

Wild  Turkeys  

Ruffed  Grouse  

Ringneck  Pheasants 

Quail  

Woodcocks  

Rails,  Gallinules  & Coots 
Crackles  (Blackbirds)  . . 

Wild  Waterfowl  

Woodchucks  

Doves  


Total  Number 


Season  of  1952* 
Number 
27,164$ 
37,829 

64,993 

261 

1,227,383 

3,454 

(Closed) 

666,672 

106,995 

Q 997 

67375 

395,332 

6,978 

12,520 

5,299 


62,730 

281,194 

15,274 


2,925,687 


Season  of  1951* 
Number 

34,582t 

37,952 

72,534 

429 

1,258,246 

1,506 

69 

541,158 

99,413 

8,962 

45,250 

385,598 

7,363 

14,409 

6,755 

§ 

56,529 

258,314 

8,215 


2,764,750 


* Small  Game,  based  on  Field  Officers  estimates;  Big  Game,  based  on  individual  reports  filed 
by  hunters. 

t Includes  33  Deer  killed  during  the  1951  Special  Archery  Season, 
t Includes  24  Deer  killed  during  the  1952  Special  Archery  Season. 

§ Unprotected — No  data. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 


HUMAN  GUNFIRE  HUNTING  CASUALTIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

FOR  1952 


Total  Casualties 

FATAL 

No.  Percent 

NON-FATAL 

No.  Percent 

TOTAL 

No.  Percent 

Self-inflicted  

7 

29.2% 

78 

21.5% 

85 

22.0% 

Inflicted  by  others  

17 

70.8% 

284 

78.5% 

301 

78.0% 

Ages  of  Victims 

Under  21  years  of  age  

9 

37.5% 

109 

30.1% 

118 

30.6% 

21  years  of  age  and  over  

15 

62.5% 

236 

65.2% 

251 

65.0% 

Age  unknown  

0 

0.0% 

17 

4.7% 

17 

4.4% 
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Ages  of  Persons  Inflicting  Injury 

Under  21  years  of  age  

5 

29.4% 

51 

18.0% 

56 

18.6% 

21  years  of  age  and  over  

10 

58.8% 

160 

56.3% 

170 

56.5% 

Age  unknown  

2 

11.8% 

73 

25.7% 

75 

24.9% 

Kind  of  Game  Hunted 

Big  Game  

6 

25.0% 

45 

12.4% 

51 

13.2% 

Small  Game  

18 

75.0% 

317 

87.6% 

335 

86.8% 

Firearms  Used 

Shotgun  

8 

33.3% 

280 

77.3% 

288 

74.6% 

Rifle  

16 

66.7% 

80 

22.1% 

96 

24.9% 

Pistol  

0 

0.0% 

2 

.6% 

2 

.5% 

Casualty  Causes 

Gun  placed  in  dangerous  position  

7 

29.2% 

65 

18.0% 

72 

18.7% 

Ricochet  or  stray  bullet  

2 

8.3% 

95 

26.3% 

97 

25.1% 

Did  not  see  victim  in  line  of  fire  

4 

16.7% 

129 

35.6% 

133 

34.5% 

Hunter  slipped  and  fell  (with  safety  oft) 

2 

8.3% 

38 

10.5% 

40 

10.4% 

Shot  in  mistake  for  game  

7 

29.2% 

15 

4.1% 

22 

5.7% 

Loading  or  unloading  gun  

0 

0.0% 

9 

2.5% 

9 

2.3% 

Firearms  exploded  (unsafe  firearms)  . . . 

0 

0.0% 

7 

1.9% 

7 

1.8% 

Using  gun  as  a club  

0 

0.0% 

1 

•3% 

1 

•2% 

Unknown  

2 

8.3% 

3 

•8% 

5 

1.3% 

Where  Casualties  Occurred 

Fields  

6 

25.0% 

114 

31.5% 

120 

31.1% 

Brush  

7 

29.1% 

97 

26.8% 

104 

26.9% 

Open  woodland  

6 

25.0% 

57 

15.7% 

63 

16.3% 

Dense  woodland  

3 

12.5% 

63 

17.4% 

66 

17.1% 

Water  

0 

0.0% 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0.0% 

Gonveyance  

1 

4.2% 

9 

.6% 

3 

.8% 

Camp  

0 

0.0% 

3 

.8% 

3 

.8% 

Woods  road  or  public  highway  

1 

4.2% 

26 

7.2% 

27 

7.0% 

Weather  Conditions 

Clear  

11 

45.9% 

264 

72.9% 

275 

71.2% 

Rain  

3 

12.5% 

18 

4.9% 

21 

5.4% 

Snow  

5 

20.8% 

6 

1.7% 

11 

2.9% 

Cloudy  

5 

20.8% 

50 

13.8% 

55 

14.3% 

Fog  

0 

0.0% 

6 

1.7% 

6 

1.6% 

Light  

0 

0.0% 

8 

2.2% 

8 

2.0% 

Dusk  

0 

0.0% 

5 

1 .4% 

5 

1.3% 

Dark  

0 

0.0% 

5 

1.4% 

5 

1.3% 

SUMMARY  OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF  1952  SHOOTING  CASUALTIES 

FATAL  ....  24  — 6.2%  NON-FATAL  362  — 93.8%  TOTAL  ....  386  — 100% 

One  Fatal  accident  for  every  35,580  licenses.  One  non-fatal  accident  for  every  2,359  licenses. 
Reports  to  date,  subject  to  final  audit,  indicate  853,921  hunting  licenses  were  issued  in  1952. 

1952  HUNTING  CASUALTIES  COMPARED  WITH  PREVIOUS  TEN- YEAR  PERIOD 

1942  1943  1944  1945  1946  1947  1948  1949  1950  1951  Total  10  Yr.  Av.  1952 

FATAL  26  27  23  37  29  29  23  25  16  25  260(A)  26.0  24 

NON-FATAL  ...  327  191  209  232  337  426  418  453  449  386  3428(B)  342.8  362 

(A)  Of  this  total  35.0%  were  self-inflicted  and  65.0%  Inflicted  by  others. 

(B)  Of  this  total  16.3%  were  self-inflicted  and  83.7%  inflicted  by  others. 

EFFECT  WEARING  OF  RED  HAD  ON  CASUALTY  TOLL 


Number  of  persons  shot  while  hunting  386 

Of  this  total,  those  wearing  no  red  numbered  110 

Number  of  hunting-shooting  victims  who  wore  some  red  276 


In  the  following  cases,  the  wearing  of  red,  or  the  failure  to  wear  red,  would  not  have 
influenced  the  result: 

1.  Casualties  self-inflicted 

2.  Persons  shot  by  other  hunters  through  the  unintentional  discharge  of  firearms 

3.  Casualties  caused  by  ricochet  or  stray  shot 

4.  Victims  hit  while  completely  hidden  from  view  of  shooters 


Casualties  described  in  numbers  1,  2,  3 and  4 total  250 

Net  number  of  cases  in  which  red  worn  by  persons  was  apparently  visible  to  the  shooters 

involved,  and  should  have  served  as  a warning  to  the  offenders  26 

NOTE:  No  one  will  ever  know  the  number  of  hunters  who  returned  safe  only  because  red 
or  some  other  distinguishing  color  warned  another  before  he  pulled  the  trigger. 
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By  W.  C.  Shaffer,  Chief 
Ross  Leffler,  School  of  Conservation 


WITH  relatives,  friends  and  state  officials  in  attendance,  twelve  young 
men,  representing  the  Seventh  Student  Class  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation,  received  their  diplomas  in  graduation  exercises  held  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  Caucus  Room,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  on 
March  28,  1953. 

The  ceremony  marked  the  completion  of  instruction  commenced  on 
May  25,  1952,  which  included  Biology,  Land  Utilization,  Law,  Legal 
Procedure,  Police  Sciences,  Game  Management  and  Propagation,  Typing, 
Self  Defense,  Public  Relations  and  Public  Speaking.  Academic  training 
is  supplemented  with  practical  field  application  at  seasonal  periods  of  the 
year. 

Satisfactory  performance  in  field  duty,  on  a probationary  period  of  one 
year,  will  result  in  enrollment  in  the  permanent  field  organization  of  the 
Commission. 

Honorable  John  C.  Herman,  President  of  the  Commission,  presided 
at  the  exercises.  The  Reverend  Frank  W.  Ruth,  State  Senator  pronounced 
the  Invocation.  The  School  Staff  and  the  graduating  officers  were  introduced 
by  W.  C.  Shaffer,  Chief  of  Training;  William  E.  Lee,  representing  the 
student  class  addressed  the  gathering,  as  did  S.  Dale  Furst,  Esq.,  Past 
President,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  William  D. 
Henning,  President,  Pennsylvania  Division  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 
The  oaths  of  office  were  administered  by  the  Honorable  Robert  E.  Woodside, 
Attorney  General  of  the  Commonwealth.  Honorable  Thomas  D.  Frye  pre- 
sented the  diplomas  and  commissions  to  the  graduates  and  welcomed  them 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Commission,  Reverend  Francis  A.  Kirchner,  Pastor,  St. 
Margaret  Mary  Church,  Harrisburg,  pronounced  the  Benediction. 

The  graduates,  limited  in  personnel  to  Deputy  Game  Protectors  and  Food 
and  Cover  Corpsmen  for  this  class  included: 

COWDEN,  WILLIAM  E.,  McDonald,  Washington  County 
CRAVEN,  PATRICK  W.,  Moscow,  Wayne  County 
FASCHING,  EDWARD  J.,  Allentown,  Lehigh  County 
FORCHE,  NORMAN  J.,  Falls  Creek,  Jefferson  County 
FULMER,  WILLIAM  E.,  Bethlehem,  Lehigh  County 
GLENNY,  PAUL  H.,  Huntingdon,  Huntingdon  County 
HERTZ,  CHARLES,  Indianola,  Allegheny  County 
KIRKPATRICK,  GERALD  D.,  Strattenville,  Clarion  County 
LEE,  WILLIAM  E.,  Venus,  Venango  County 
MILFORD,  LEO  E.,  Kane,  McKean  County 
SERVEY,  FREDERICK  H.,  Clarion,  Clarion  County 
ZIROS,  ALEX  J.,  Westmoreland  City,  Westmoreland  County 


PGC  Photos  by  Cady 

Above— ‘Always  perform  your  duties  to  the  best  of  your  ability— faithfully , honestly,  im- 
partially, courteously,  and  with  the  same  fairness  you  would  expect  from  others.”  Thomas 
D.  Frye,  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission,  addressing  the  graduates. 


Below— Hon.  John  C.  Herman,  President  of  the  Commission,  presided  at  the  exercises. 
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Cottontail  Turns  Car  Mechanic 

INDIANA  COUNTY-Mr.  Ralph 
O.  Trexler,  Postmaster  of  Armagh, 
had  a native  mechanic  do  a little 
unauthorized  repair  work  on  his  car 
recently.  Trexler  had  been  using  his 
car  and  when  he  returned  home, 
parked  it  in  front  of  the  house  in- 
tending to  use  it  again  later.  When 
he  attempted  to  leave  a few  hours 
later,  he  was  unable  to  start  the  car. 
Looking  under  the  hood,  he  found 
a rabbit  sittirig  on  the  manifold.  Next 
morning  a mechanic  checked  the  car 
and  found  that  Bre’r  Rabbit  had 
chewed  the  insulation  from  a wire 
which  had  shorted  the  generator.— 
District  Game  Protector  Bruce 
Catherman,  Indiana. 

Skunk  Stops  Traffic 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY-Roy 
Earnest,  of  R.  D.,  Marianna,  was 
driving  along  a Washington  County 
highway  during  February  when  a 
skunk  attacked  his  car.  Earnest 
stopped  the  car  but  the  skunk  came 
running  up  to  bite  at  the  tires.  The 
man  tried  to  drive  the  attacking 
beast  away,  by  throwing  stones  at  it, 
but  the  skunk  met  the  challenge  by 
charging  at  the  man.  Earnest  finally 
attracted  the  attention  of  a neigh- 
bor who  came  to  the  rescue  and  shot 
the  skunk.— District  Game  Protector 
George  Church,  Jr.,  Washington. 


Killed  Any  Wildcats  Lately? 

CLINTON  COUNTY-The  little 
town  of  Renovo  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  wildcats— both  gas  well  variety 
and  the  varmints  with  green  eyes 
and  short  tempers.  Lately  it’s  been  all 
agog  over  the  latter  kind.  Seems  like 
a report  reached  Jack  Smythe,  editor 
of  the  “Renovo  Daily  Record,”  that 
a huge  wildcat— vermint  type— had 
been  shot  in  the  Trout  Run  area. 
Rumor  went  that  the  'cat  weighed  47 
pounds.  Which  would  make  it  the 
biggest  wildcat  ever  killed  in  those 
hills  and  maybe  in  all  Pennsylvania. 

So,  Jack  had  a picture  taken,  which 
he  ran  on  page  one.  The  caption 
read:  “The  monster  actually  weighs 
47  pounds  (and)  measures  51  in- 
ches.” This  was  noted  by  District 
Game  Protector  Charles  (Chuck) 
Keiper,  who  took  the  critter  to  Cross 
Fork  and  put  it  on  the  Post  Office 
scales.  It  weighed  a miserable  23 
pounds.  “And  then,”  commented  Edi- 
tor Smythe,  “people  wonder  why 
newspaper  people  become  unbeliev- 
ing and  cynical!” 

Few  days  later  some  fellows  drop- 
ped into  the  “Daily  Record”  office 
and  the  talk  got  around  to  wildcats. 
One  of  the  visitors  claimed  the  big- 
gest wildcat  ever  bagged  in  those 
parts  had  been  shot  several  years 
back  by  a pal  of  his.  What’s  more, 
he’d  call  his  pal  to  prove  it.  Another 
visitor  supplied  the  phone  number 
and  the  call  was  put  in. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a “wrong  num- 
ber,” however.  And  a voice  answered 
saying,  “Saint  Joseph’s  Convent.” 
Somewhat  confused  by  this  greeting, 
all  the  caller  could  think  to  say  was, 
“Have  you  killed  any  wildcats  lately, 
Sister?”— Jim  Hayes,  Pittsburgh. 


; 
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Gobbler  Gabfest 

WARREN  COUNTY-An  Erie 
resident  who  has  a camp  near 
Youngsville  was  spending  a weekend 
in  camp  this  past  winter.  He  was 
awakened  early  one  morning  by 
noises  outside  the  camp.  He  said  at 
first  that  he  thought  it  sounded  like 
two  squirrels  fighting  but  alter  listen- 
ing a while  longer,  he  realized  what 
it  really  was.  The  man  very  cautiously 
crept  over  to  the  window  and  there 
out  in  front  of  his  camp  on  a lum- 
ber pile  sat  between  30  and  40  wild 
turkeys.  He  watched  them  for  a short 
time  before  the  birds  broke  up  into 
three  different  flocks  and  headed 
back  into  the  woods  in  three  different 
directions.  I think  they  must  have 
gathered  there  for  a pow-wow  and 
then  headed  back  to  their  own  terri- 
tory. Or  perhaps  some  of  the  old 
gobblers  wanted  to  trade  off  some  of 
the  old  hens  in  their  harem.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  William  Over- 
turf, Youngsville. 

Mighty  Hunter 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY-Mr. 
Gerald  Taylor,  of  Biglerville,  is  one 
Pennsylvania  hunter  who  has  no 
complaints  on  the  1952  hunting 
seasons.  He  hunted  wild  turkeys  with 
a party  of  six  men  in  Clinton  County 
—result:  five  birds  bagged  by  the 


group  with  Mr.  Taylor  shooting  a 
turkey  hen  weighing  12  pounds.  He 
hunted  bear  with  a party  of  six  in 
Clinton  County— result:  Mr.  Taylor 
bagged  a female  black  bear  weigh- 
ing 130  pounds  the  first  morning  at 
9:15.  He  hunted  deer  with  eleven 
other  sportsmen  in  Clinton  County- 
result:  The  party  bagged  seven 

bucks  in  three  days,  including  Mr. 
Taylor’s  fine  nine-point  whitetail 
which  weighed  about  135  pounds. 
Then,  just  to  finish  off  the  season, 
Mr.  Taylor  traveled  to  McKean 
County  along  with  three  other  hunt- 
ers to  look  into  the  snowshoe  rabbit 
picture.  In  several  days  of  looking, 
the  party  bagged  five  hares  with  Mr. 
Taylor  accounting  for  three  of  the 
large  white  rabbits. 

How  Far  Can  A Rabbit  Run? 

BUTLER  COUNTY-The  Break- 
neck Beagle  Club  released  a good 
number  of  rabbits  on  their  training 
area  this  past  winter.  Before  doing 
so,  the  tails  of  the  bunnies  were  dyed 
as  a means  of  identification.  About 
six  weeks  later  and  about  14  miles 
away,  two  of  these  rabbits  were  trap- 
ped at  one  of  the  Commission’s  rab- 
bit farms.  To  get  there,  the  pair  of 
cottontails  had  to  cross  two  creeks  of 
fair  size,  two  well-traveled  highways 
and  many  secondary  roads.— District 
Game  Protector  Paul  Miller,  Butler. 
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tc^c^ep 


By  Ed  Shearer 


WE  were  sitting  in  a tent  in  Sea 
Girt  during  the  Eastern  Small 
Bore  Matches  many  years  ago.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  subject  was 
shooting  and  in  particular,  what  was 
most  important  in  making  a great 
shot.  Finally,  a chunky,  silver-haired 
man  spoke  up. 

“The  one  thing  it  takes  to  be  a fine 
shot  and  the  thing  so  few  of  you  have 
is  trigger  control.  That’s  why  you’re 
belly  shooters.’’  The  speaker  was 
Harry  Pope.  The  old  master  always 
looked  at  any  type  of  shooting  other 
than  off-hand  with  a jaundiced  eye. 
Even  when  he  was  a little  rough  on 
us,  we  always  paid  respectful  atten- 
tion for  he  had  the  uncanny  knack 
of  getting  to  the  root  of  the  trouble 
in  any  shooting  problem. 

“It’s  harder  to  ‘unlearn’  the  wrong 
way  than  it  is  to  start  right”  was  an- 
other of  Harry’s  axioms  which  I’ve 
remembered  through  the  years  and 
one  which  has  paid  me  dividends. 

The  outdoor  season  is  now  at  hand 
and  hundreds  of  new  shooters  will  be 
taking  up  the  sport.  Without  a doubt 
there  will  be  hundreds  of  these  same 
shooters  at  the  end  of  the  season  who 
will  wonder  why  they  didn’t  do 
better.  This  is  the  class  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  Old  Man,  have  some 
“unlearning”  to  do. 

One,  if  not  the  most,  important 
factor  in  making  a bullet  strike 
where  you  want  it  to  is  trigger  con- 
trol. The  finest  barrel,  the  finest  sight, 
backed  by  the  best  ammunition  will 


mean  little  if  you  can’t  get  the  shot 
away  when  the  sights  are  aligned  on 
the  target. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  many  shooters,  especially 
the  beginners,  as  to  just  what  is  the 
difference  between  trigger  control 
and  trigger  pull.  By  definition  trigger 
control  is  the  ability  to  apply  the 
last  ounce  of  pressure  on  the  trigger 
in  order  to  cause  it  to  disengage  from 
the  sear  at  the  exact  moment  the 
sights  are  aligned  on  the  target.  Trig- 
ger pull  is  the  amount  of  pressure, 
measured  in  pounds,  needed  to  cause 
the  trigger  to  disengage  from  the 
sear.  Thus,  if  quite  a lot  of  pressure 
is  required  to  release  the  sear,  the 
trigger  is  said  to  have  either  a hard 
or  heavy  pull.  If  only  a slight  pres- 
sure is  required  to  release  the  sear, 
the  pull  is  termed  either  soft  or  light. 
Finally,  if  the  surfaces  that  engage 
between  the  trigger  and  sear  do  not 
bear  perfectly  or  are  rough,  they  may 
give  and  stick  slightly  when  the  trig- 
ger is  squeezed.  This  is  referred  to 
as  “creep.” 

While  perfect  trigger  pull  is  much 
to  be  desired,  it  is  trigger  control  that 
actually  sends  the  bullet  straight  to 
the  target.  And  every  authority  will 
give  you  a different  answer  on  how 
trigger  control  should  be  applied. 
Here  are  some  of  the  various  methods, 
their  advantages  and  weaknesses. 

To  start  with,  let’s  substitute  the 
words  “trigger  squeeze”  for  trigger 
control  since  it  is  more  descriptive  of 
the  operation.  The  first  “squeeze” 
method  and  one  that  is  almost  uni- 
versal is  the  type  used  in  army  marks- 
manship training.  It  was  developed 
with  the  army  double  pull  trigger 
which  has  a fairly  heavy  pull.  There 
is  a preliminary  take-up  before  you 
get  to  the  second  stage  of  the  squeeze 
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which  actually  releases  the  striker.  In 
[his  method  you  line  up  the  sights  on 
the  target  and  then  start  the  trigger 
squeeze.  Since  no  man  can  hold  the 

(sights  absolutely  still,  they  always 
wobble  on  and  off  the  target.  Thus, 
after  the  squeeze  has  been  started, 
you  hold  what  you  have  when  the 
sights  are  off  and  squeeze  again  when 
the  sights  are  on  the  target.  What 
happens  is  that  the  rifle  fires  unex- 
pectedly and  that  really  is  the  whole 
essence  of  this  method. 

In  teaching  large  groups  of  men 
marksmanship  this  is  the  most  effi- 
cient system.  It  reduces  flinching  to  a 
minimum  since  the  shooter,  in  theory 
at  least,  never  knows  when  the  rifle 
is  going  to  fire  and  consequently,  he 
doesn’t  brace  himself  against  the  re- 
coil with  the  resultant  tendency  to 
yank  the  trigger.  It  is  the  correct 
method  for  all  beginners  because  it 
makes  calling  the  shot  fairly  easy. 
However,  it  can  give  you  some  poig- 
nant moments,  especially  in  the  off- 
hand position.  I still  remember  a 
match  at  Camp  Perry  when  I was 
firing  the  200  yard  range  on  the  army 
10  inch  bull  in  the  off-hand  position. 
The  team  needed  every  point  so  I 
just  sweated  out  that  squeeze  on  that 
double  pull  trigger  of  the  issued 
Springfield.  Sometimes  I thought  the 
rifle  would  never  fire,  at  least  not  be- 
fore the  range  officer  called  time  for 
the  string. 

In  hunting,  however,  there  are 
times  when  the  double  squeeze  sys- 
tem is  not  so  good.  I recall  shooting 
a buck  in  plain  sight  at  about  75 
yards.  I wanted  to  make  that  shot 
good  so  I held  and  squeezed  in  the 
approved  manner,  finally  getting  the 
shot  off  just  as  the  buck  moved.  In- 
stead of  hitting  him  in  the  shoulder, 
the  bullet  struck  him  in  the  paunch. 
He  was  standing  just  off  an  old  woods 
road  when  I fired  and  he  took  me 
back  into  some  rough  country  for  a 
mile  before  I finally  killed  him.  Then, 
of  course,  I had  the  pleasure  of  drag- 
ging him  all  the  way  back  to  the  road. 


Right  then  and  there  I decided  to 
change  both  my  squeeze  and  trigger 
pull,  there  being  such  a thing  as 
carrying  a good  theory  too  far. 

Another  method  is  used  by  many 
experienced  game  shots  and  also 
many  top  target  shots.  In  this  method 
the  trigger  pull  is  generally  light 
with  no  take  up.  It  is  clean  and  crisp 
with  no  creep  to  distract.  You  get  the 
shot  away  when  the  sights  swing  on 
the  target.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
fastest  system  of  getting  the  shot 
away  and  it  is  fully  as  accurate  as  any 
other  method  for  any  position  in 
which  the  rifle  is  fired  from  the 
shoulder.  It’s  the  most  deadly  method 
I know  of  for  game  and  on  running 
game  or  any  moving  target,  it  is  the 
only  method. 

The  drawback  is  that  it  takes  a 
thoroughly  seasoned  shooter  who 
fires  a large  number  of  shots  per  year 
and  who  knows  his  rifle  and  trigger 
pull  like  a brother.  The  system  was 
developed  to  a science  by  the  old  time 
Schuetzen  shooters  who  used  set  trig- 
gers that  were  masterpieces  of  smooth- 
ness and  precision.  You  could  almost 
blow  them  off  with  your  breath.  They 
took  the  highest  degree  of  trigger  con- 
trol, something  that  is  only  acquired 
after  years  of  shooting  and  practice. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  trigger 
squeeze  method  which  usually  elimi- 
nates the  average  shot  from  using  it. 
You  must  be  absolutely  immune  to 
recoil  and  muzzle  blast.  Even  dry 
shooting  will  not  help  if  you  are  us- 
ing a rifle  suited  to  the  game  fields. 
You  must  shoot  continuously  year 
round  to  become  adjusted  to  recoil 
and  muzzle  blast  and  for  this  reason, 
most  hunters  should  stay  in  the  “hold 
’em,  squeeze  ’em”  class.  I know  this 
is  true  in  my  own  case.  I’ve  been 
shooting  rifles  for  48  years,  part  of 
that  time  for  a living,  but  when  I lay 
off  shooting  for  even  a few  months,  I 
have  to  go  back  to  the  holding  and 
squeezing  if  I want  to  hit  regularly. 

As  we  consider  these  two  methods 
of  trigger  control  or  squeeze,  it  be- 
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comes  apparent  that  from  an  ac- 
curacy standpoint,  there  is  no  real 
advantage  in  either  method.  In  the 
hunting  held  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  nearly  conscious  method  is  greatly 
superior  to  the  hold-squeeze  system 
because  the  game  does  not  have  as 
much  opportunity  to  move.  When 
only  part  of  the  animal  is  visible  or 
when  one  move  will  take  him  out  of 
sight,  the  hunter  who  can  swing  his 
sights  onto  the  target  and  get  his  shot 
away  in  the  shortest,  yet  safe,  time  will 
bring  home  the  bacon  whereas  his 
brother  who  holds  and  squeezes  may 
come  home  empty  handed.  It’s  all 
up  to  the  individual  shooter. 

Trigger  pull  is  very  important  in 
acquiring  trigger  control.  It  has  been 
said  with  considerable  truth  that  the 
more  expert  a shooter  becomes,  the 
more  finicky  he  becomes  about  his 
trigger  pull.  As  with  most  shooting 
problems,  however,  there  is  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  governing  either  weight 
of  pull  or  type  of  trigger  mechanism. 
Conditions  under  which  you  use 
them  usually  determine  which  is  best 
for  you.  The  target  shooter  in  most 
matches  is  held  to  a minimum  weight 
pull  of  three  pounds  and  his  only 
choice  lies  in  the  type  of  trigger 
mechanism  he  elects  to  use.  The 
bench  rest  shooter  is  not  bound  by 
any  equipment  rules  so,  as  pure  ac- 
curacy is  the  premium  here,  he  in- 
variably uses  a set  trigger  or  a special 
trigger  mechanism  which  allows  a 
very  light  weight  pull. 

It  is  the  hunting  held  that  offers 
the  widest  selection  of  trigger  pulls 
and  types.  The  varmint  shooter  gen- 
erally uses  a set  trigger  or  one  that 
can  be  adjusted  to  give  him  a pull 
of  only  a few  ounces.  His  targets  are 
small  and  the  ranges  are  long,  some- 
times as  much  as  400  yards.  Although 
he  usually  has  plenty  of  time  to  as- 
sume a steady  bring  position,  the 
small  targets  may  move  at  any  instant 


and  it  is  important  to  get  the  sho 
away  with  no  loss  of  time  after  th< 
cross-hairs  swing  on  the  target.  Thi 
type  hunter  is  usually  an  expert  wh< 
does  quite  a lot  of  shooting. 

The  long  range  hunting  rifle  cat 
have  either  a set  or  an  adjustabli 
trigger.  Here  the  target  is  larger  bu 
conditions  may  change  so  fast  tha 
it  is  important  to  get  the  shot  awa’ 
quickly  without  disturbing  the  aim 
The  general  purpose  or  brush  riff 
calls  for  a somewhat  heavier  trigge 
pull.  With  this  rifle  you  may  havi 
running  shooting  in  which  you  ten< 
to  ride  the  trigger  fairly  hard.  Thei 
again,  your  hand  may  be  cold  an< 
the  trigger  finger  loses  its  sensitivity 
making  a light  pull  difficult. 

The  weight  pulls  on  my  own  rifle 
run  as  follows:  A heavy  bench  res 
rifle  I sometimes  use  on  varmints  ha 
a Mashburn  trigger  set  to  a fe\ 
ounces.  A medium  weight  varmin 
rifle  has  a pull  of  y2  pound  while  : 
257  Roberts,  scope  sighted,  which 
use  on  deer  in  country  where  lonj 
range  shots  may  come  up,  has  a pul 
of  1 1/2  pounds.  A 35  Marlin  carbin 
used  in  brush  country  lets  go  at  3i/ 
pounds.  In  each  case  the  pulls  an 
crisp  and  break  clean.  I personal! 
have  no  use  for  the  double  pull  o 
take-up  type  mechanism.  I don’ 
claim  these  weight  pulls  are  what  yoi 
should  use  but  merely  cite  them  as  ai 
example  of  what  works  well  for  me 

The  trigger  itself  should  be  set 
rated  and  wide  enough  to  afford  goo< 
support  to  the  trigger  finger  so  tha 
pressure  may  be  evenly  applied.  I 
should  be  curved  enough  to  be  com 
fortable  and  so  located  in  the  trigge 
guard  that  the  finger  gets  maxinnm 
support  from  the  hand  on  whateve 
type  grip  of  stock  you  use.  It  shoul< 
be  shaped  so  that  the  pull  is  straigh 
to  the  rear  thus  doing  away  with  an’ 
tendency  to  pull  the  line  of  aim  of 
the  target  on  a fast  shot. 

. . . The  End 
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THE  formation  of  an  archery  club 
stems  from  a natural  desire  for 
the  companionship  of  others  who  en- 
ijoy  the  sport  of  archery.  The  associa- 
tions and  friendships  formed;  the  op- 
portunities for  exchanging  ideas  on 
shooting  form  and  tackle,  and  shar- 
ing the  expense  of  property  used  in 
common  are  a few  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  membership  in  a club. 

A successful  club  may  grow  from 
a very  small  beginning  if  the  original 
group  plans  a sound  long  range 
policy  and  is  careful  not  to  assume  a 
heavy  financial  burden.  Keep  in  mind 
that  the  sole  objective  is  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  group  participa- 
tion in  your  favorite  sport  at  a price 
which  the  members  can  afford. 

Talk  with  several  of  the  archers 
living  in  your  community  and  in- 
terest them  in  the  club  idea.  Very 
few  clubs  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
private  range  and  you  should  survey 
your  own  community  for  possible 
range  sites  which  belong  to  existing 
organizations  and  can  be  adapted  to 
your  needs  while  still  serving  their 
original  purpose.  Such  sites  may  be 
available  at  your  local  Rod  and  Gun 
Club.  Hunting  with  the  bow  is 
rapidly  gaining  favor  and  you  may 
find  the  club  receptive  to  your  pro- 
position. 

The  Municipal  Park  Authorities, 
the  local  Y.M.C.A.,  and  the  local 
School  District  should  also  be  inter- 
viewed. Some  of  them  may  already 
have  an  archery  program  or  they  may 
be  prevailed  upon  to  provide  range 
on  ground  which  they  already  main- 
tain for  recreational  purposes.  One 
of  the  real  chores  is  maintaining  the 
range.  Particularly  burdensome  is  the 


endless  job  of  cutting  grass.  You  will 
be  relieved  of  many  Incurs  of  labor  if 
you  can  gain  access  to  ground  which 
is  maintained  for  park  or  recreational 
purposes. 

YVhen  you  have  assembled  this  pre- 
liminary information  call  a meeting 
of  the  group  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing the  club.  Inform  the  group 
of  the  findings  of  your  survey.  The 
cost  of  securing  and  maintaining 
range  facilities  is  a major  item  in  the 
operating  budget. 

A tentative  yearly  budget  should 
be  set  up  at  this  meeting.  It  should 
contain  in  addition  to  the  range 
costs  already  mentioned  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  following  items: 
targets,  faces,  100  foot  tape,  storage 
space,  dues  to  affiliate  with  State  and 
National  organizations,  and  corres- 
pondence costs.  In  addition  it  is  a 
wise  provision  to  provide  accident  in- 
surance coverage.  The  budget  total 
will  enable  you  to  make  an  informed 
guess  on  the  amount  to  set  as  mem- 
bership dues.  When  dues  are  high  it 
is  difficult  to  secure  members.  If, 
however,  they  are  set  low  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  members,  the 
club  is  certain  to  run  into  financial 
difficulties. 

When  these  matters  have  been  thor- 
oughly explored  and  your  group  be- 
lieves the  club  should  be  formed,  ap- 
point a temporary  chairman,  a secre- 
tary, a constitution  committee,  and 
a publicity  committee.  Up  to  this 
point  all  action  has  been  unofficial. 
Set  a date  for  the  next  meeting. 

This  is  the  organization  meeting 
and  the  temporary  chairman  presides. 
Submit  to  those  present  for  adoption 
the  proposed  constitution  and  by- 
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laws  which  have  been  prepared  in 
the  interim  between  meetings  by  the 
constitution  committee.  The  articles 
of  the  proposed  constitution  should 
be  taken  up  one  at  a time  and  each 
one  voted  on  separately  after  full  op- 
portunity has  been  given  for  discus- 
sion. The  article  on  fees  and  dues 
should  be  discussed  and  the  tem- 
porary chairman  should  explain  the 
basis  on  which  the  suggested  amount 
of  the  dues  was  established. 

Upon  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness should  be  the  election  of  the 
permanent  officers.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  election  the  temporary  chair- 
man should  dismiss  the  temporary 
officers  and  committees  and  formally 
turn  the  meeting  over  to  the  newly 
elected  officers. 

In  selecting  your  permanent  offi- 
cers it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  best  shots  make  the  best  officers. 
Choose  carefully  members  who  en- 
joy tackling  an  organizational  prob- 
lem and  solving  it,  members  who  are 
interested  in  sports  more  than  they 
are  in  their  individual  scores,  and 
particularly  members  who  attract  re- 
spect and  confidence. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  tem- 
porary constitution  committee  a 
sample  constitution  is  herein  set 
forth.  Use  this  constitution  as  a guide, 
amending  or  revising  it  to  meet  the 
particular  requirements  of  your  club. 

CONSTITUTION 

of 


(Name  of  Club 

ARTICLE  I 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall 
be  


ARTICLE  II 
PURPOSE 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  organiza 
tion  shall  be  to  promote  the  spor 
of  archery,  and  the  spirit  of  gooc 
fellowship  among  archers;  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  the  bow  in  hunting 
to  cooperate  with  all  organizations  ii 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  ant 
wildlife  resources;  to  maintain  ; 
range  and  conduct  tournaments  ant 
games  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
of  the  National  and  State  Archer 
Associations. 


ARTICLE  III 
MEMBERSHIP 

1.  There  shall  be  six  classes  o 
membership.  Honorary,  Life,  Activt 
Sustaining,  Junior,  and  Family. 

2.  Honorary  Membership,  witl 
exemption  from  regular  fees  am 
dues,  may  be  granted  for  exceptiona 
merit  and  service,  upon  recommends 
tion  by  the  Board  of  Governors  b 
majority  vote  of  the  membership  a 
an  annual  meeting. 

3.  Life  membership,  with  exemj; 

tion  from  regular  fees  and  dues  shal 
be  granted  to  anyone,  by  action  c 
the  Board  of  Governors  on  paymen 
of  $ 

4.  Active  membership  shall  b 
granted  to  anyone  upon  applicatio 
endorsed  by  one  member,  payment  c 
regular  fees  and  dues,  and  approve 
of  the  Secretary. 

5.  Junior  membership  shall  b 
granted  to  anyone  under  sixtee 
years  of  age,  upon  application  er 
dorsed  by  one  member,  payment  c 
regular  fees  and  dues,  and  approve 
of  the  Secretary.  Elpon  attaining  th 
sixteenth  birthday,  the  Junior  men 
ber  shall  automatically  become  a 
active  member. 

6.  Sustaining  membership  sha 
be  granted  to  anyone  upon  applic; 
tion  endorsed  by  one  member  by  a< 
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Ition  o£  the  Board  of  Governors  on 
payment  of  annual  dues  in  the 
amount  of  $ 

7.  Family  membership  may  be 
granted  to  a family,  including  hus- 
band and  wife  with  minor  depend- 
ents, upon  application  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  provided  the  appro- 
priate fees  and  dues  have  been  paid. 

8.  The  Board  of  Governors  may 
suspend  or  expel  an  active  or  junior 
member  for  conduct  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  association.  The 
member  may,  however,  be  reinstated, 
upon  appeal,  by  a two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  present  at  an  annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  IV 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

1.  The  Board  of  Governors  shall 
consist  of  a President,  Vice-President, 
and  Secretary  and  Treasurer  (Com- 
bined office),  and  two  regular  mem- 
bers. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Board  of  Governors 
shall  control  and  manage  the  activi- 
ties, policies,  and  property  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

3.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Board 
three  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a quorum. 

4.  All  vacancies  of  the  Board  or 
any  office  shall  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
the  appointee  shall  serve  until  the 
next  annual  election. 

5.  The  Board  of  Governors  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

ARTICLE  V 

OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES 

1.  The  officers  of  this  organiza- 
tion shall  consist  of  a President,  Vice- 
President,  and  a Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer (combined  office). 

2.  The  President  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings,  appoint  all  committees 


and  shall  in  general  perform  the 
duties  incident  to  his  office. 

3.  The  Vice  President  shall  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  President  if 
he  is  unable  to  act. 

4.  The  Secretary  snail  keep  all 
the  records  of  the  Organization,  serve 
all  notices  of  meetings,  conduct  all 
correspondence,  and  present  a writ- 
ten report  at  the  annual  meeting,  and 
in  general  perform  all  the  duties  in- 
cident to  his  office. 

5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  of  the  Organization.  He  shall 
keep  accurate  records  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  and  make  an  an- 
nual written  report  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  in  general  have  the 
powers  to  perform  the  duties  incident 
to  his  office. 

ARTICLE  VI 

ELECTION  AND  TERMS  OF 
OFFICE 

1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Or- 
ganization shall  be  held  on  


2.  At  the  annual  meeting  the 
membership  shall  elect  the  President, 
Vice  President,  and  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  (combined  office). 

3.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  the 
membership  shall  elect  two  members 
to  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  one 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
shall  serve  for  two  years,  the  one  re- 
ceiving the  second  highest  number 
of  votes  for  a period  of  one  year. 
Thereafter  the  directors  shall  be 
elected  tor  a term  of  two  years. 

ARTICLE  VII 
FEES  AND  DUES 

1.  The  membership  fee  for  active 

members  shall  be  $ per 

year  for  a single  person,  $ 

per  year  for  a family  membership. 
The  Junior  membership  fee  shall  be 
$ per  year. 
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2.  Target  fees  and  tournament 
fees  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

ARTICLE  VIII 
FISCAL  YEAR 

1.  The  fiscal  year  shall  begin 


ARTICLE  IX 
COMMITTEES 

1.  The  President  shall  appoint 
committees  of  three  or  more  persons 
as  follows:  Constitution,  Grounds, 

Membership,  Tournament,  Publicity, 
Conservation,  and  such  special  com- 
mittees as  may  be  necessary. 

ARTICLE  X 
TOURNAMENTS 

1.  An  annual  tournament  to 
determine  champions  in  the  various 
classes  and  other  tournaments  shall 
be  held  as  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Governors. 

2.  All  tournaments  and  competi- 
tion shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  National  Archery  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Field  Archery 
Association. 

ARTICLE  XI 
AMENDMENTS 

1.  This  constitution  may  be  al- 
tered or  amended  by  a two-thirds  vote 
of  the  membership  at  any  annual 
meeting  or  special  meeting  called  for 
that  purpose,  or  by  a two-thirds  vote 
of  the  members  present  if  the  pro- 
posed change  has  been  mailed  to 
every  member  at  least  thirty  days  be- 
fore the  meeting. 

BY-LAWS 

By-Laws  provide  the  means  for 
spelling  out  special  rules  necessary 


for  the  proper  functioning  of  your 
organization.  Each  club  will  adopt 
such  By-Laws  as  they  become  neces- 
sary. 

# * # 

Established  clubs  have  found  by 
experience  that  certain  policies  are 
sound  administrative  procedure  and 
produce  benefits  to  the  club. 

Affiliation  with  a national  organiza- 
tion if  you  wish  to  compete  in  inter- 
state competition. 

Affiliation  with  a state-wide  or- 
ganization of  field  and  target  archers 
such  as  the  Pennsylvania  State  Arch- 
ery Association  which  acts  as  a clear- 
ing house  for  information. 

Conduct  at  least  one  formal  open 
tournament  each  year. 

Sponsor  club  shoots  at  regular  in- 
tervals. 

Set  up  and  maintain  the  standard 
system  for  classifying  all  the  mem- 
bers in  order  that  they  may  compete 
with  those  of  equal  ability  in  tour- 
naments conducted  anywhere  within 
the  state.  This  classification  system 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  golfers 
handicap  and  makes  competitive 
shooting  possible  among  all  club 
members. 

Charge  a target  fee  at  all  shoots 
sufficient  to  cover  all  of  the  expenses. 
Resist  the  temptation  to  make  a 
profit  for  the  local  club. 

Send  a delegation  to  the  open 
tournaments  held  by  neighboring 
clubs.  They  in  turn  will  reciprocate. 

Seek  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
archery  to  groups  of  boy  scouts,  4-H 
clubs,  and  business  mens  associations. 
These  groups  are  a source  of  poten- 
tial members. 

Make  provisions  for  a sustaining 
membership  in  your  constitution. 
Local  merchants  dealing  in  archery 
tackle  will  recognize  the  benefits 
from  membership. 

Promote  the  introduction  of 
archery  in  the  sports  program  of  your 
local  school  district.  The  Physical 
Education  teacher  should  be  quali- 
fied as  an  archery  instructor. 
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Juniors  should  pay  a membership 
fee  and  their  shooting  facilities 
should  be  adequate.  If  they  are  short 
of  cash  permit  them  to  work  out 
their  dues. 

Interest  is  sharpened  by  regular 
posting  of  a bulletin  of  scores. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Archery 
Association  schedules  regional  and 
state  championship  tournaments, 
distributes  news  of  the  clubs,  pre- 
sents the  views  of  the  archers  on 
legislative  matters  and  represents  its 
member  clubs  before  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission  to  promote 
the  sport  of  hunting  with  a bow. 
The  association  provides  appropriate 
medals  and  trophies  at  cost  for  tour- 
naments conducted  by  member  clubs. 
For  information  address  the  Secre- 
tary, P.  O.  Box  1294,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

. . . The  End 
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WILDLIFE  FACTS  AND  FALLACIES 

Help  Restore,  Conserve,  Protect  our  Soil, 
Forests,  Waters,  and  Wildlife,  pleads  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation.  They  are  the 
basis  of  our  existence.  They  supply  us  with 
our  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  as  well  as 
being  the  backbone  of  our  national  security. 
• * * 

Sainton  are  not  the  only  “homing”  fish, 
finds  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
Tagged  fluke  or  summer  flounders  have  re- 
turned to  the  waters  where  they  were  origin- 
ally tagged. 

# # # 

Extinction  of  some  bird  species,  say  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  may  be  in 
part  due  to  their  laying  only  one  or  two 
eggs.  The  Passenger  Pigeon,  now  extinct, 
laid  only  one  egg.  The  Mourning  Dove  lays 
only  two— need  we  say  more? 

# * # 

The  preservation  of  small  marshes  on  a 
farm  is  one  of  the  finest  conservation  mea- 
sures, asserts  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, and  exclusion  of  livestock  and  cattle 
make  it  an  ideal  wildlife  sanctuary. 

* # * 


Photo  by  C.  Paul  Blair 

Bud  Jackson,  left,  Field  Representative  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  explaining 
Federation  activities  to  Mrs.  Grace  O.  Beach,  center,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writer’s  Association,  as  Seth  Meyers,  POWA  President,  looks  on.  Jackson,  ivho  gave  an 
outstanding  address  at  the  March  21st  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen, 
was  the  main  speaker  that  evening  at  the  POWA  dinner  meeting  in  Harrisburg. 
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Dear  Sir: 

1 have  managed  to  secure  the  last 
four  or  five  issues  of  Game  News  and 
have  enjoyed  them  immensely.  But 
nothing  disgusted  me  so  much  as 
when  I read  the  letter  by  George  W. 
Bell  in  the  March  issue.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  use  a bow  and  arrow  but  would 
like  to  see  these  fellows  have  both 
does  and  bucks  to  shoot  at. 

Mr.  Bell  claims  the  cream  of  the 
bucks  were  taken  by  archers.  Does 
he  realize  how  many  bucks  were  ac- 
tually killed  in  the  whole  state  this 
past  season?  I would  also  like  to 
know  if  it  is  too  cold  for  him  at  7:00 
a.  m.  or  if  he  really  can’t  see  horns 
that  early.  There  would  certainly  be 
a mad  rush  at  the  time  or  hour  the 
season  did  open  if  you  were  not  al- 
lowed to  take  your  gun  out  of  camp 
or  car  before  time. 

I have  enjoyed  the  past  hunting 
season  and  trapped  more  than  during 
any  other.  Because  of  an  injury,  I 
was  unable  to  work  but  could  walk 
as  much  as  1 wanted  to.  I shot  about 
every  kind  of  game  we  have  around 
here,  except  the  wild  turkey,  and  I 
also  trapped  about  every  kind  of 
animal,  my  last  catch  being  a small 
beaver.  As  for  deer  getting  a little 
scarce,  well,  I have  bagged  four  in 
the  last  six  years. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  Moyer, 

Tower  City,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Sir: 

In  regards  to  George  W.  Bell’s 
letter  in  the  March  issue  about  the 
bow  and  arrow  boys  getting  the 
cream  of  the  crop  during  special 
archery  seasons,  I suggest  he  read  his 
February  issue,  particularly  “Arrow 
Points”  by  Thomas  Forbes.  In  1952 
there  were  8,432  special  archery  per- 


mits issued  and  there  were  25  dee 
killed.  If  the  archers  take  the  crean 
of  the  crop  or  all  the  big  bucks  a 
he  claims,  then  this  man  had  bette: 
forget  about  going  deer  hunting  be 
cause  there  are  no  deer  left  in  Penn 
sylvania  anymore. 

}.  Richard  Davis, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvani: 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reference  to  the  letter  I wrot< 
and  you  published  in  part  in  the 
March  isue,  there  was  one  word  in 
serted  that  I did  not  have  in  the 
letter  I wrote.  It  was  the  word  “Un 
til”  in  the  sentence,  “No  one  be  per 
mitted  in  the  deerwoods  UNTII 
three  hours  before  the  time  set  tc 
hunt.  This  word  “until”  reverses  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence.  It  shoulc 
have  read,  “I  am  in  favor  of  no  gun 
removed  from  camps  or  cars  for  load 
ing  until  time  set  to  hunt,  or  tha 
anyone  be  permitted  in  the  dee: 
woods  three  hours  before  time  set  tc 
hunt.” 

Yours  truly, 

George  W.  Bell, 
Norristown,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

Could  you  possibly  have  an  article 
published  in  Game  News  concerning 
the  shooting  law  on  Racing  (Horn 
ing  or  Carrier)  Pigeons?  I say  Racing 
Pigeon  because  there  is  quite  a differ 
ence  between  this  bird  and  the  com 
mon  nuisance  bird,  the  Barn  Pigeon 
The  reason  I raise  this  question  oi 
Racing  Pigeon  Laws  is  because  man; 
pigeon  fanciers  here  in  Pennsylvania 
have  their  birds  liberated  for  races  ai 
South  Carolina  and  have  had  or 
some  occasions,  birds  returning  home 
wounded  by  gunfire.  Naturally,  this 
could  have  happened  in  any  of  the 
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five  or  six  states  that  they  fly  across 
to  get  home. 

Yours  in  sport, 

John  Alosi 
(See  Page  64) 

Dear  Editor: 

Don’t  think  this  is  a “crank”  letter. 
I have  great  faith  in  the  Game  Com 
mission  and  the  job  it  has  done  so 
far.  But  it  seems  that  we  put  a time 
limit  on  everything.  The  first  week 
of  the  small  game  season  is  a rip- 

! snorter.  Half  the  hunters  are  so 
“geared  up”  to  get  their  limit  before 
it’s  all  gone  that  it  doesn’t  seem  like 
hunting  anymore.  Somehow  this  has 
to  come  to  a screeching  halt. 

The  last  five  years  I’ve  thought 
there  should  be  some  kind  of  a system 
f to  check  the  game  bag.  Under  our 
present  law,  for  instance,  we  are  al- 
lowed 20  rabbits  per  season.  How  is 
anyone  going  to  know  if  this  law  is 
obeyed?  One  man  may  get  as  many  as 
he  pleases  so  long  as  he  disposes  of 
me  four  each  time  so  as  not  to  be 
caught  with  more  than  that  at  any 
one  time.  So,  if  the  “violator”  is  a 
thief,  we  sure  give  him  plenty  of 
chance  to  go  on  his  merry  way. 

This  past  season  was  a good  swift 
kick  in  the  pants  to  me.  The  brutal 
truth  is  I was  ashamed  to  go  to  the 
woods  after  all  the  fuss.  It  all  seemed 
to  boil  down  to  this.  Men  paid  three 
dollars  and  quite  a few  were  deter- 
mined to  hunt,  or  else  have  a refund, 
regardless  of  conditions.  It  seems  to 
me  that  men  who  work  for  a living 
and  don’t  have  much  time  to  hunt 
and  who  obey  the  laws  get  hooked. 

I think  (and  I assure  you  I could 
be  wrong)  that' a card  the  same  size 
as  the  license  tag  could  be  made  and 
issued  with  each  license.  This  card 
would  be  like  a small  punch  board 
with  say  20  punches  for  rabbits  and 
the  corresponding  number  for  each 
species  of  game  allowed,  each  set 
marked  so  there  would  be  no  con- 
fusion. For  example,  if  a man’s  bag 
in  one  day  was  2 rabbits,  one  ring- 
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neck,  and  two  squirrels,  he  would 
punch  out  that  number  of  holes  in 
the  columns  marked  for  each.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  or  before  going  into 
the  field  again,  he  would  circle  the 
holes  in  each  column  with  indelible 
pencil  or  ink.  So  if  a man  had  a card 
not  marked  or  punched  and  he  had 
game  in  his  coat,  he  would  be  con- 
sidered a violator.  This  would  give 
the  Game  Protectors  a great  lever 
to  use  against  men  who  don’t  want 
to  toe  the  line  since  we  could  never 
tell  when  a warden  would  ask  to  see 
the  card. 

If  this  system  could  be  worked  out 
and  put  into  practice,  I’m  sure  the 
time  limit  could  be  done  away  wTith. 
If  the  big  game  season  was  set  for  the 
first  two  weeks  in  December,  then 
the  last  two  weeks  and  January  and 
February  could  be  the  small  game 
season.  This  would  allow  two  and  a 
half  months  and  by  that  time  the 
brush  is  thinned  out  and  would  be 
safer  for  the  hunters.  Also  it  would 
put  men  in  the  field  at  a time  when 
they  can  see  the  need  for  good  cover 
and  feed  for  game.  Most  hunters 
never  return  to  the  field  after  the 
season.  In  November  the  brush  is 
thick  and  there  is  enough  food  for 
game.  Thus,  most  hunters  see  no 
reason  to  help  in  any  way. 

This  would  throw  the  responsi- 
bility of  hunting  in  the  lap  of  the 
hunters  and  that  is  the  proper  place 
for  it. 

Richard  Dunmire, 

Edmon,  Pennsylvania 


While  in  many  instances  bands  of  mam- 
mals are  led  by  females,  birds  nearly  always 
prefer  a male  leader. 

* * * 

The  biggest  species  of  animal  that  ever 
lived  is  still  living  . . . the  blue  whale. 

* • • 

Termites  can  live  thirty  years  or  more. 

* * * 

It  is  not  true  that  handling  toads  will 
bring  about  warts.  While  toads  do  give 
off  a slightly  irritating  exudate,  the  sub- 
stance is  powerless  to  cause  warts. 

* * * 
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FROM  an  intelligent  point  of 
view,  the  unavoidable  cruelty  in- 
volved in  trapping  with  steel  traps 
is  perhaps  our  greatest  flaw. 

While  we  do  not  know  exactly  to 
what  extent  an  animal’s  sense  of 
feeling  is  developed,  our  imagina- 
tion, faint  as  it  may  be  in  some 
instances,  dictates  that  our  trapping 
methods  are  in  need  of  improvement. 

Trapping,  however,  is  only  one 
pursuit  which  remains  to  be  elevated 
to  more  humane  levels.  The  list  of 
pursuits  which  might  be  improved 
ranges  all  the  way  from  butcher 
shops  to  world  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were 
to  discontinue  trapping  completely, 
we  would  impose  a great  deal  more 
cruelty  upon  our  animals  than  the 
steel  trap  can  possibly  accomplish  in 
its  comparatively  limited  use  today. 
As  a result  of  increased  populations, 
our  animals  would  be  subjected  to 
prolonged  and  large  scale  suffering 
caused  by  starvation  and  diseases. 
This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  by 
vivid  examples  within  recent  years. 
The  point  is  that  whether  we  trap 
or  whether  we  do  not  trap,  we  would 
still  be  responsible  for  any  suffering 
involved. 

In  other  words,  trapping  is  some- 
thing which  must  be  done,  but  this 
is  no  excuse  for  not  improving  our 
trapping  methods.  Certainly  it  would 
be  an  ideal  situation  if  we  could  har- 
vest the  surplus  without  causing  any 
harm  to  the  animals  involved. 

A friend  of  mine  once  said  to  me 
that  if  he  had  to  slaughter  pigs  and 
cattle,  the  world  would  have  to  get 
along  without  meat.  In  a sense  this 


applies  to  trapping.  If  people  who 
cannot  control  their  emotions  would 
have  to  trap  the  surplus,  then  we 
would  have  no  trappers  at  all! 

However,  the  mere  fact  that  trap- 
pers are  persons  who  are  able  to  con- 
trol their  emotions,  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  satisfied  with  available 
traps.  Compared  to  the  progress  in 
some  other  pursuit,  the  steel  trap  is 
really  ancient.  It  is  perhaps  unfor- 
tunate that  mechanical  science  has 
not  yet  invented  a practical  humane 
trap. 

Our  recognized  organizations  en- 
gaged in  humanitarian  work  are 
steadily  striving  to  abolish  the  steel 
trap,  and  replace  it  with  a practical 
humane  trap.  Last  year  the  American 
Humane  Association  offered  a reward 
of  .$10,000  to  anyone  who  could  in- 
vent a humane  trap  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  commercial  trappers. 
This  offer  was  made  as  an  incentive 
to  invent  a better  trap;  one  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  trappers  and 
at  the  same  time  minimize  the  un- 
avoidable cruelty  caused  by  steel 
traps.  In  other  words,  such  a trap 
would  have  to  hold  an  animal  with- 
out harm  or  kill  it  instantly. 

Full  information  regarding  this  of- 
fer may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Lester  A.  Giles,  Jr.,  Director  of  Wild- 
life Dept.,  American  Humane  As- 
sociation, 1 35  Washington  Ave.,  Al- 
bany, New  York. 

Trappers  as  a whole  should  be 
grateful  and  extend  full  cooperation 
in  such  efforts.  Unfortunately,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  some  selfish  and 
nonthinking  trappers  would  voice 
opposition,  for  there  are  always  those 
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who  misinterpret  progressive  ideas  no 
matter  how  sound  they  might  be. 

The  time  was  when  trappers 
could  not  imagine  themselves  tending 
their  traps  every  day.  In  those  early 
days  trappers  made  the  rounds  of 
their  trapline  when  they  felt  like  it. 
Sometimes  animals  were  held  in  traps 
for  a week,  or  only  a few  days,  and 
little  or  no  concern  was  shown  to 
the  animals  involved.  Today  this  out- 
moded idea  has  given  way  to  daily 
inspection  of  traps.  Not  only  is  it 
mandatory  but  today’s  competition  in 
trapping  has  done  a great  deal  to 
help  form  the  habit  of  visiting  traps 
daily. 

Traps  with  teeth-like  jaws  were 
at  one  time  popular.  Today  they  are 
considered  as  being  nothing  short  of 
ancient.  When  the  smooth  jaw  traps 
were  perfected,  their  slightly  more 
humane  principle  soon  caused  trap- 
pers to  accept  it  unanimously. 

There  was  also  a time  when  peo- 
ple could  not  imagine  themselves  be- 
ing able  to  hear  other  people  talk 
in  a far  off  city  while  they  sat  in  their 
living  room.  The  radio  was  unknown 
then.  Today  we  accept  the  radio  as 
an  essential  part  of  our  daily  life. 
Even  television,  which  is  still  impos- 
sible in  the  minds  of  many  people, 
is  fast  becoming  a fashionable  house- 
hold item.  It  might  just  as  well  be 
that  the  trap  which  we  now  think 
impossible,  will  in  the  near  future 
become  a common  and  accepted 
reality. 

This  comparatively  recent  effort  to 
conceive  a better  trap  is  nothing  new. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made.  All 
sorts  of  wire  cage-like  traps  have 
been  tested  by  trappers,  and  while 
some  such  cage  traps  have  been 
found  practical  for  around  the  home 
use,  they  have  not  proven  practical 
for  commercial  trappers.  This  is 
partly  due  to  their  bulkiness,  and 
partly  due  to  the  nature  of  some  sly 
animals  which  cannot  be  successfully 
trapped  in  such  conspicuous  traps. 


The  wire  snare  is  an  older  method 
of  trapping  animals,  but  while  it  has 
the  humane  advantage  of  killing  a 
trapped  animal  in  a very  short  time, 
it  also  has  the  unfortunate  advantage 
of  killing  animals  which  you  might 
not  wish  to  kill.  This  could  be  a 
valuable  hunting  dog  or  someone’s 
pet;  or  it  could  be  a protected  ani- 
mal. Fox  trappers  find  snares  quite 
practical  when  properly  used,  but 
they  are  not  of  a nature  which  would 
make  them  suitable  for  general  use 
by  all  trappers. 

Some  years  ago  I read  a report  by 
a well  known  trapper  regarding  the 
use  of  traps  with  some  sort  of  rubber 
jaws.  These  traps  were  never  adver- 
tised or  well  known  to  the  general 
trapping  public,  and  as  a result  I 
do  not  know  what  they  were  like, 
or  how  well  they  were  tested  by  trap- 
pers. I have  not  met  any  trapper 
who  knew  anything  about  such  traps, 
but  as  far  as  I can  determine  they 
did  not  prove  to  be  commercially 
acceptable. 

It  would  be  obvious  that  an  all- 
rubber trap  regardless  of  quality  or 
hardness  of  the  rubber  could  not  be 
used  for  larger  animals  such  as  rac- 
coon or  fox.  These  animals  would 
make  short  work  of  completely  de- 
stroying such  a trap.  For  some  reason 
however  this  matter  of  rubber  jaws 
sticks  in  my  mind.  It  seems  to  me 
that  something  could  be  worked  out 
in  the  way  of  a more  humane  trap. 

We  could  for  example,  have  a steel 
trap  with  rubber  on  the  inside  of 
the  trap  jaws.  If  somebody  could 
think  of  a way  to  attach  the  rubber 
so  that  it  would  stay,  that  is!  Also 
the  rubber  would  have  to  be  soft 
so  as  not  to  harm  the  foot  of  an 
animal.  In  this  case  some  way  would 
have  to  be  found  to  prevent  an  ani- 
mal from  tearing  the  rubber  from 
the  trap  jaws.  However  I am  a 
writer,  not  an  inventor,  and  so  I 
have  mentioned  this  only  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  give  some  reader  an  idea. 

. . . The  End 


By  Grace  O.  Beach 


THE  arrival  of  spring  and  summer 
means  fun  to  most  of  us— vaca- 
tioning, and  all  sorts  of  outdoor 
sports.  We  look  forward  to  it  with 
pleasure.  To  others  it  means  hard 
work,  constant  vigilance  and  long 
hours  of  planning  and  carrying  out 
a protective  program  — protection 
against  the  ravages  of  forest  fires. 

That  first  group,  our  summer  vaca- 
tionists, out  for  fun  and  relaxation, 
are  the  cause  of  64  percent  of  the 
forest  fires  in  our  state.  The  smok- 
ers, tourists,  hunters,  fishermen  and 
vacationers  are  the  prime  offenders 
that  contribute  to  these  holocausts 
that  plague  us  each  year. 

By  the  middle  of  May  of  this  cur- 
rent fire  season,  500  fires  raged  with 
furious  glee  over  some  26,000  acres 
of  forest  lands.  Being  responsible 
for  64  percent  means  that  while  we 
were  enjoying  ourselves  and  the 
beautiful  scenery,  we  left  behind  us 


320  fires  that  destroyed  16,640  acres 
of  beautiful  forest  land  through  our 
carelessness  and  caused  the  death  of 
many  wildlife  creatures.  It  isn’t  a 
very  pleasant  picture  but  none-the- 
less. 

We  carelessly  dropped  a match  or 
left  a live  coal  in  the  ashes  of  a camp- 
fire and  went  merrily  on  our  way. 
Or  perhaps,  we  dropped  a lighted 
cigarette  or  cigar  or  emptied  the  bowl 
of  a pipe  among  the  dry  grass  and 
leaves.  Unthinkingly,  we  toss  lighted 
cigars  or  cigarettes  from  the  window 
of  our  car  and  speed  away,  unmind- 
ful of  the  damage  it  can  cause. 

That  little  fire  smoulders  and 
spreads.  The  red  flames  lick  greedily 
along  the  dry  grass  or  leaves  of  the 
forest  floor,  igniting  bushes  and  trees 
until  it  becomes  a raging  furnace. 

Frightened  forest  creatures  flee 
frantically  before  the  fierce  crackling 
heat  in  a race  with  death  which  many 
of  them  never  win. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a forest 
fire  and  seen  a doe  come  bounding 
out  of  a burning  area,  her  hair 
aflame,  and  in  her  wild  efforts  to 
find  safety  dash  across  into  another 
part  of  the  woods  and  start  a new 
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area  ablaze?  Perhaps  she  lingered 
too  long  to  try  to  protect  her  young. 
Maybe  you  have  witnessed  the  ter- 
rifying spectacle  of  a rabbit  that  has 
become  a flaming  torch,  vainly  trying 
to  outrun  the  terrible  searing,  scorch- 
ing pain  that  has  enveloped  it.  If 
you  have  it  is  something  you  will 
never  forget  and  you  will  want  to 
have  no  part  of  it. 

In  our  Keystone  State  there  are 
more  than  15  million  acres  of  forest 
lands  that  must  be  protected  against 
our  own  carelessness  and  the  other 
fire  hazards  that  might  otherwise 
destroy  it  completely  if  it  went  un- 
checked. 

That  job  of  protection  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  jobs  of  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  protection  over  this 
vast  area  the  department  has  a net 
work  of  160  forest  fire  towers  through- 
out the  state.  These  are  manned 
and  supplemented  bv  3,800  Forest 
Fire  Wardens.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  are  some  30,000  volunteers  for- 
est fire  fighters  who  answer  the  call 
to  protect  and  save  our  forests  and 
the  thousands  of  wildlife  creatures 
that  make  it  their  home. 

Every  time  there  is  a forest  fire,  we 
must  pay  the  price.  Not  only  does 
it  cost  money  to  maintain  such  an 
organization  for  fighting  fires,  but 
to  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  and  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomical value  of  the  lost  timber. 

For  example,  the  records  for  1949 
show  that  there  were  1540  forest 
fires  throughout  the  state.  These 
fires  burned  a total  of  32,722  acres 
of  timberland  and  other  forest  values 
estimated  at  $95,894.  A total  of 
$84,257  was  expended  by  the  Com- 
monwealth in  extinguishing  these 
fires.  That  would  total  $180,151 
alone. 

Not  counted  in  this  cost  is  the 
fact  that  these  pitifully  denuded  for- 
ests are  laid  open  to  the  ravages  of 
wind,  rain  and  erosion.  These  take 


their  toll  of  topsoil  which  is  carried 
away  and  lost  forever.  Fire  destroys 
the  growing  quality  of  the  soil  and 
removes  the  umbrella  of  protection 
to  the  watershed.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  are  dependent  on 
the  forested  areas  and  vegetation  to 
hold  the  water  supply  upon  which 
our  very  life  depends,  and  must  be 
protected  at  all  costs. 

To  all  this  must  be  added  the  pain 
and  suffering  of  the  thousands  of 
wildlife  creatures  who  lost  their  life 
in  this  horrible  manner. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Penn- 
sylvania is  a pioneer  in  this  business 
of  forest  fire  fighting.  As  far  back  as 
1897,  foresters  and  conservationists 
realized  that  protection  was  necessary 
as  one  of  the  basic  requirements  of 
a sound  and  progressive  conservation 
program. 

In  the  early  days  this  country  was 
a land  of  plenty  and  its  natural  re- 
sources, especially  the  virgin  forests 
were  considered  inexhaustible.  Tim- 
ber was  the  only  building  material 
available  in  that  era  and  many  of 
the  buildings  and  products  from 
those  virgin  forests  are  still  in  use 
today. 

Another  interesting  point  is  the 
fact  that  the  Keystone  State  led  the 
Nation  in  the  production  of  white 
pine  lumber  in  the  1860’s  but  bv 
1870  it  dropped  out  of  first  place  and 
by  1910  the  virgin  forests  were  well 
on  their  way  out  of  existence.  When 
1940  rolled  around,  all  the  virgin 
hemlock  had  been  harvested,  except 
for  a few  isolated  parks  and  preserves 
which  were  retained.  That  same 
year  the  last  big  double  band  sawmill 
was  dismantled  and  its  shiny  grind- 
ing teeth  were  stilled. 

There  is  little  question  but  that 
there  was  much  ruthless  cutting  and 
waste  in  those  early  lumbering  oper- 
ations and  the  lands  were  denuded 
and  destroyed,  but  there  was  more  to 
it  than  that.  A great  deal  of  forest 
destruction  was  caused,  in  those  days. 
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by  the  forest  fires  that  were  permitted 
to  rage  uncontrolled  each  spring  and 
fall  until  they  burned  themselves  out. 
As  more  and  more  timber  was  strip- 
ped from  the  hills,  taking  all  but  the 
smallest  trees,  there  was  little  to  hold 
the  topsoil.  Erosion  dug  deep  gullies 
and  the  rains  ran-off  quickly,  leaving 
no  moisture  for  the  growing  plants. 
The  smaller  trees  died  from  lack  of 
water  and  became  easy  prey  to  fires 
which  further  increased  the  erosion 
and  loss  of  topsoil. 

Organized  fire  control  would  have 
helped  this  situation  tremendously 
and  the  forests  would  not  have  been 
depleted  so  rapidly.  However,  in 
those  days  people  were  not  conserva- 
tion minded,  in  fact,  it  was  a word 
little  used  or  understood.  Perhaps 
the  state  would  not  have  lost  its  lead- 
ership in  the  lumber  business  for  so 
many  years  if  they  had  known  and 
understood  the  meaning  of  conserva- 
tion as  we  have  come  to  know  it 
today. 

The  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  was  established  in  1901. 
Since  that  time  it  has  progressed 
steadily  and  its  efforts  to  protect  our 
forest  land  has  become  an  outstand- 
ing accomplishment.  It  was  not  a 
simple  process,  but  steadily  moved 
ahead  as  the  trend  toward  conserva- 
tion progress  grew.  Today,  they 
have  one  of  the  finest  fire  fighting 
organizations  in  the  country— thor- 
oughly  trained  and  equipped  with 
modern  and  up-to-date  tools. 

While  this  department  is  entirely 
responsible  for  the  protection  and 
fighting  of  forest  fires,  other  conserva- 
tions departments  lend  them  a hand 
in  combating  this  hazard.  The  em- 
ployees of  the  Game  Commission 
drop  their  tools  and  grab  their  fire 
fighting  equipment  and  report  to 
lend  their  support.  The  field  men 
are  trained  to  fight  fires  and  they 
give  their  full  cooperation  when  for- 
est fires  rage. 

There  has  been  a sharp  decrease 
in  the  number  of  fires  and  acres 


destroyed  compared  to  those  early 
days,  but  there  are  still  far  too  many 
fires  that  could  be  avoided  if  we  were 
more  careful.  There  is  much  room 
for  improvement  on  our  side. 

July  and  August  are  the  heavy  or 
peak  vacation  months.  Depending 
on  the  weather  these  months  may  be 
dry  and  arid  and  this  condition 
creates  even  greater  hazards.  Fires 
are  started  more  readily  than  at  any 
other  time. 

In  any  event,  a fire  is  easily  started 
at  most  anytime.  As  you  go  about 
our  great  Keystone  State,  vacationing, 
traveling  and  having  fun,  practice 
every  safety  precaution. 

Watch  those  cigars,  cigarettes, 
matches  and  pipes.  Don’t  throw 
them  out  the  windows  of  your  car  in 
the  forested  areas.  Put  them  in  a 
container  where  you  are  sure  they 
will  do  no  damage 

When  in  the  forest  or  along  the 
fishing  streams,  or  hunting  afield 
grind  out  those  lighted  butts  with 
your  heel  until  you  are  sure  they  are 
out  and  then  to  make  doubly  sure 
either  cover  them  with  dirt  or  tear 
them  apart  so  that  there  is  nothing 
left  to  smoulder  and  start  a flame. 

Be  doubly  sure  that  your  campfire 
is  out  and  completely  dead  so  there 
is  no  danger  that  your  campsite  or 
picnic  spot  is  a potential  forest  fire. 

Don’t  be  a 64  percenter. 

. . . The  End 


Homing  Pigeons  Protected 
Section  950  (of  the  Act  of  June  24, 
1939,  P.  L.  872).  Killing  Homing 
Pigeons. — Whoever  shoots  maims  or  kills 
any  Antwerp  or  homing  pigeon,  either 
while  on  flight  or  at  rest,  or  detains  or 
entraps  any  such  pigeon  which  carries  the 
name  of  its  owner,  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof  in  a summary  proceeding,  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  not  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars  ($25),  and,  in  default 
of  the  payment  of  such  fine,  and  costs, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  undergo  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  ten  (10)  days. 

— Extract  from  the  Penal  Code  of  1939. 
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NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

FOR  GAME  NEWS 


Effective  June  1,  1953  the  subscription  rates  for  GAME  NEWS 
will  be  $1.00  for  one  year  and  $2.50  for  three  years.  There  will  no 
longer  be  a special  rate  for  two  year  subscribers.  The  group  subscription 
plan  of  $.50  per  year  will  be  discontinued  although  clubs,  youth  groups 
and  other  organizations  eligible  under  this  plan  will  automatically  be 
recognized  as  sales  agents  and  may  retain  standard  commissions. 

This  increase  in  rates  has  been  ordered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  because  of  rising  production  costs  for  the  magazine.  Even 
under  new  rates  the  publication  cost  exceeds  the  fees  received  from 
subscribers.  But  GAME  NEWS  never  has  tried  nor  ever  will  seek  to 
make  a profit.  The  magazine  is  published  solely  as  a conservation 
education  medium  for  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  all  those  interested 
in  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  resources. 

New  subscriptions  will  be  accepted  at  current  rates  up  to  and 
including  May  31,  1953. 


THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


AT  HOME  in  deep  forest,  farm  woodlot,  or  city  park,  the  gray  squirrel 
is  a mighty  popular  Pennsylvanian.  While  not  as  common,  the  black 
squirrel  is  equally  as  prized.  Both  belong  to  the  same  species,  the  black 
being  merely  a color  variation  just  as  black  kittens  or  dogs  are  often  found 
in  litters  with  other  colors. 

Agile,  alert,  curious  and  industrious,  squirrels  are  champion  tree-top 
acrobats.  They  spend  at  least  half  their  lives  aloft,  coming  to  earth  only 
for  collecting  or  storing  food  and  for  traveling  across  country  in  which  trees 
are  too  widely  separated.  In  pioneer  times,  early  Pennsylvanians  were  amazed 
to  see  mass  migrations  of  these  squirrels.  Driven  to  seek  new  homesites  by 
overpopulation  or  food  shortages  thousands  of  the  tree  travelers  moved 
cross-country  in  fall,  even  swimming  rivers  lying  in  their  easterly  or  south- 
erly course.  History  records  more  than  640,000  squirrels  being  killed  in 
1749  by  aroused  Pennsylvania  farmers  when  hordes  of  migrating  squirrels 
played  havoc  with  cornfields  or  acres  of  other  grain  crops. 

Home  to  the  squirrel  is  a globular  nest  of  leaves  and  twigs  or,  often, 
hollow  tree  trunks.  Here  two  litters  are  born  each  year— one  in  early  spring 
and  another  in  mid-summer.  Squirrel  families  average  four  to  six,  the  bushy- 
tail  group  staying  together  even  after  the  young  are  full  grown.  When 
cold  weather  comes,  this  gregarious  trait  serves  a practical  purpose  for  the 
squirrels  help  keep  each  other  warm.  Although  not  true  hibernators,  squirrels 
stay  at  home  during  bad  weather,  sleeping  out  storms  together. 

From  a conservation  standpoint  the  gray  squirrel  and  his  black  brother 
deserves  much  commendation.  Their  habit  of  storing  nuts  for  winter  use 
has  given  rise  to  countless  trees.  Research  indicates  the  little  rodents  find 
most,  but  not  all,  of  his  hidden  nut  treasures  by  a combination  of  memory 
and  smell.  But  even  the  smartest  squirrel  leaves  behind  many  nuts  and 
seeds  from  which  mighty  trees  will  grow. 

Unable  to  keep  ahead  of  the  axe  which  has  played  a decisive  role  in  the 
decline  of  squirrel  populations,  the  gray  and  black  tree  dwellers  neverthe- 
less have  been,  and  still  are,  a cherished  part  of  outdoor  Pennsylvania.  Re- 
spected as  worthy  quarry  by  thousands  of  hunters,  young  and  old,  ap- 
preciated as  constant,  energetic  foresters,  and  treasured  in  city  parks  across 
the  Commonwealth,  the  squirrel  twins  are  true  Pennsylvanians. 
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By  N.  R.  Casillo 


ALL  but  a tinge  of  the  rose-amber 
light  had  left  the  western  sky 
as  shadows  merged  into  an  even 
gloom.  The  long  twilight  of  a bril- 
liant May  day  was  all  but  spent,  pale 
tints  still  lingering  as  though  dav  was 
loathe  to  submit  to  the  encroaching 
darkness  of  night. 

Silhouetted  against  the  growing 
somberness  oi  the  eastern  horizon 
were  a few  giant  pines  rising  high 
above  the  surrounding  hardwoods; 
the  straggling  line  of  conifers  marked 
the  location  of  the  wildest  and  most 
inaccessible  portion  of  the  great 
Pvmatuning  Swamp.  Paradoxically, 
the  area  lies  just  north  of  the  so- 
called  Corduroy  Road,  an  ancient 
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trail  leading  straight  into  the  heart 
of  the  upper  swamp. 

Practically  impenetrable  to  man 
except  in  the  dead  of  winter  when 
the  numerous  leads  of  open  water 
are  frozen  over,  the  region  is  one  of 
floating  bog  islands,  bottomless  quag- 
mires and  devious  channels,  all 
covered  with  thickets  of  black  alder, 
poison  sumac  and  numerous  other 
shrubs  and  trees  native  to  this  in- 
teresting segment  of  Pennsylvania. 
Towering  above  the  lesser  growths 
are  a few  magnificent  speciments  of 
the  American  larch. 

As  the  fathomless  depths  of  sky 
began  to  show  the  sharp  pin  pricks  of 
stars,  a solitary  wood  thrush  perched 
on  the  limb  of  a dead  maple  began 
fluting  his  lonely  and  stately  ecstasy 
to  departing  day.  The  calm,  delib- 
erate delivery  enhanced  the  match- 
less quality  of  this  accomplished 
singer’s  song.  The  simple  fefrain, 
more  than  that  of  any  other  bird’s, 
leaves  the  listener’s  heart  aching  with 
its  exquisite  cadences. 

Cutting  through  the  middle  of  this 
marsh  wilderness  is  a narrow  tongue 
of  land,  perhaps  not  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  wide  and  about  four 
times  as  long.  The  narrow  spit,  high 
above  the  encroaching  marshland,  is 
comparatively  dry.  What  is  more,  it 
is  one  of  the  numerous  features  which 
makes  the  Pymatuning  such  a fasci- 
nating place  for  lovers  of  the  out- 
doors. The  ground  cover  as  well  as 
the  shrubs  and  trees  on  this  bit  of 
land  are  typically  Canadian  in  their 
origin.  The  tall  white  pines  and 
equally  large  maples  rise  above  a 
floor  comprised  of  patches  of  tundra 
moss,  beds  of  the  dwarf  cornel  or 
bunchberry  together  with  checker- 
berry,  partridgeberry  and  other 
growths  indigenous  to  a Canadian 
zonation. 

In  a tiuy  glade  in  the  very  heart  of 
this  upland  island  crouched  three 
cottontail  rabbits  munching  the  rich 
herbage  covering  the  ground.  Now 
and  then  one  of  them  would  start 


frisking  about  in  an  apparent  at- 
tempt at  play.  The  wholly  unrespon- 
sive companions  consisted  of  an  old 
doe  heavy  with  young  and  in  no 
mood  for  frivolities  while  the  other, 
a young  buck,  was  detered  bv  the 
keen  discomfort  caused  by  a cluster 
of  ticks  lodged  on  the  side  of  his 
head.  The  dozen  or  so  ticks  already 
swollen  to  the  size  of  BB  shots  had 
sunk  their  blood  sucking  probes  deep 
into  the  skin  and  thin  tissue  covering 
that  vulnerable  spot. 

While  the  frisky  buck  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  attempt  at  frolicking, 
from  the  fast  darkening  depths  of  a 
small  clump  of  evergreens  there 
sounded  a deep,  Booming  Whoo- 
who  — who  - whoo-who-who-oo-oo;  a 
heart  stopping  call  seemingly  coming 
from  no  particular  place.  Filled  with 
mysterious  menace,  it  sounded  thrice 
through  the  gathering  dusk. 

Scarcely  before  the  dreaded  sound 
had  penetrated  to  the  other  end  of 
the  woods,  the  three  rabbits  froze 
into  furry  statues,  the  only  discernible 
movements  centering  about  the 
slowly  twitching  noses.  A split  second 
after  the  second  call,  the  playful  buck 
and  the  prospective  mother  streaked 
away  with  rocking  cottony  tails,  in- 
stantly to  disappear  into  the  under- 
brush. The  third,  wide  eyed  and  ap- 
prehensive, held  his  ground  scarcely 
daring  to  breath.  His  perceptive 
powers  somewhat  dulled  by  the  ef- 
fects of  the  parasites  on  its  head,  the 
rabbit  made  no  attempt  to  flee  be- 
cause, for  all  he  knew,  the  maker 
of  that  terrifying  call  might  even 
then  be  within  striking  distance.  The 
twitching  nose  became  at  once  im- 
mobile. He  knew  that  as  long  as  he 
remained  motionless  he  would  be  as 
invisible  as  his  hidden  companions. 
The  only  clue  to  the  frightful  fear 
gripping  him  was  the  wild  fluttering 
of  his  heart  betrayed  by  his  quivering 
flanks. 

Seconds  after  the  third  call  a 
menacing  form  winged  through  the 
woodland  aisles,  its  flight  as  noiseless 
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as  a falling  leaf,  the  very  embodiment 
of  the  forest  depths  it  inhabited.  The 
bird’s  great  yellow  orbs  with  bur- 
nished black  pupils  peered  intently 
into  every  shadowy  covert.  The  large, 
roundish  head  swinging  from  side  to 
side  as  well  as  downward  was  on  the 
alert  for  the  merest  suggestion  of 
movement. 

As  it  floated  into  the  glade  oc- 
cupied by  the  lone  cottontail  it  once 
again  uttered  its  appalling  cry,  pene- 
trating and  fearful.  The  rabbit 
cowered  still  lower,  practically  melt- 
ing into  the  closely  cropped  grass. 
When  the  great  horned  owl  circled 
the  spot  a second  time  it  was  too 
much  for  the  overwrought  nerves  of 
the  hapless  rodent.  With  a wild  leap 
it  frantically  tore  for  nearby  cover. 
The  owl  swooped  with  the  speed 
and  silence  of  a flash  of  light  to  drive 
steely  talons  into  its  victim.  Scarcely 
missing  a wingbeat  the  owl  winnowed 
off  for  its  nest  in  the  depths  of  the 
woodland.  The  rabbit,  still  feebly 
kicking,  hung  limply  in  the  grip  of 
the  feathered  predator. 

The  owl  alighted  with  his  prey  on 
the  naked  limb  of  a beech  standing 
less  than  a dozen  feet  from  its  nest 
in  an  adjacent  white  pine.  The  nest 
itself,  a huge  bundle  of  twigs  lined 
with  pine  needles  and  a considerable 
quantity  of  buff-colored  down  from 
the  female’s  breast,  rested  securely  on 
top  of  a nest  formerly  occupied  by  a 
redtailed  hawk. 

His  mate,  larger  than  he  and  even 
more  ferocious  looking,  was  at  home 
with  the  nearly  grown  young,  the  two 
tearing  savagely  at  a mallard  duck 
which  the  mother  had  recently 
brought  in.  She  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
nest  soberly  contemplating  the  owlets 
as  they  bolted  large  portions  of  the 
duck,  feathers  and  all. 

After  laying  the  limp  body  of 
the  rabbit  across  a limb,  the  father 
flew  over  to  his  family  where,  with 
peculiar  bobbing  motions,  he  sidled 
up  to  the  female.  As  he  executed  the 


motions  he  snapped  his  bill  and 
uttered  soft  chick-like  sounds.  Satis- 
fied that  his  family  was  plentifully 
supplied  with  food,  he  returned  to 
the  cottontail.  Holding  it  down 
securely  with  one  foot  he  quickly 
and  savagely  tore  off  the  head  and 
bolted  it  whole.  The  ears  of  the  rab- 
bit, last  to  disappear,  momentarily 
stuck  out  of  either  side  of  the  bill 
like  twin  mustachios.  On  a counte- 
nance less  fierce  than  his  they  would 
have  looked  comical. 

While  the  male  was  eating,  the 
female,  impelled  entirely  by  her  hunt- 
ing instinct,  winged  off  in  search  of 
game.  After  completing  his  meal  the 
father  sat  back  to  solemnly  survey 
his  offspring.  They,  nearly  as  large  as 
he  but  still  covered  with  scattered 
tufts  of  down,  fiercely  stared  back, 
their  imperfectly  cleaned  beaks  glis- 
tening with  blood  from  their  recent 
meal. 

A mile  or  so  northeast  of  the  Cor- 
duroy Road  is  located  one  of  the 
largest  turkey  farms  in  the  world,  the 
breeder  specializing  in  the  smaller 
sized  birds  so  popular  today.  When 
ranging  over  the  hillside  fields  of  the 
farm,  the  flock  of  white  Hollands  and 
small  whites  look  like  expanses  of 
moving  snow.  At  night  the  birds 
roost  on  anything  that  will  take  them 
off  the  ground.  It  was  for  an  outpost 
of  this  vast  roost  that  the  female 
headed. 

A thin  sickle  moon  had  risen  over 
the  hill  to  add  a spectral  light  to  the 
scene  meeting  the  eyes  of  the  great 
owl  as  it  scrutinized  a long,  staggered 
line  of  white  birds  perched  on  a 
snake  fence  crawling  up  the  hillside. 
Without  an  instant’s  pause  the  owl 
made  for  a trio  roosting  some  little 
distance  from  the'  main  flock. 

Gracefully  maneuvering  above 
them  the  owl  plunged  downward 
with  unerring  accuracy.  The  implac- 
able talons  of  both  feet  clamped 
about  the  neck  of  the  outermost  bird. 
In  a swelter  of  flailing  wings  they  fell 
to  the  ground.  While  the  owl  went 
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about  the  business  of  decapitating 
the  heavy  bird,  the  two  others 
stretched  their  necks  to  quit-quit  en- 
quiringly. After  severing  the  head, 
the  owl  partially  broke  it  up  and 
then  swallowed  it.  Once  again  the 
owl  floated  upwards,  this  time  to 
come  down  upon  one  of  the  others 
and  throttle  the  ridiculous  noise  com- 
ing from  it. 

Something  deterred  the  murderous 
heart  from  killing  the  third,  but  you 
can  rest  assured  that  it  was  impelled 
neither  by  a sense  of  mercy  nor  one 
of  fear.  That  the  great  horned  owl 
is  a profligate  killer  is  indicated  by 
the  number  of  carcasses  which  are 
often  found  in  and  about  the  nest. 

As  lightly  as  the  fluffy  seed  of  a 
dandelion,  the  owl  mounted  to  the 
topmost  rail  of  the  nearby  fence. 
Through  the  confusion  and  noise  at- 
tending the  turkey  slaughter  the 
owl’s  miraculously  keen  ears  had  de- 
tected the  stealthy  approach  of  a 
creature  vastly  more  interesting  than 
the  resistless  turkeys.  The  owl’s  eyes 
flamed  ruddily  when  it  spied  a light 
colored  cat  daintly  treading  its  way 
through  the  grasses  and  weeds  border- 
ing the  fence.  The  feline  having  fared 
sumptuously  in  its  hunting  was  on  its 
way  to  the  barn  for  a luxurious  rest 
in  the  haymow  preparatory  to  an- 
other hunt  just  before  daylight. 

The  sixty  odd  feet  separating  the 
two  were  covered  in  an  instant.  The 
cat  had  not  the  remotest  inkling  that 
anything  was  amiss  until  it  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  owl’s  writhing  shadow 
flashing  over  the  ground.  But  it  was 
too  late.  In  a split  second  the  owl 
had  the  cat  by  the  base  of  the  skull 
and  the  middle  of  the  back,  the 
punishing  talons  digging  deeply  into 
sensitive  tissue.  With  powerfully 
beating  wings  the  predator  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  cat  from  the  fence 
which  it  desperately  sought  t6  reach. 

With  a screech  of  anguished  fury 
the  cat  literally  turned  in  its  skin  to 
bring  one  hind  foot  into  play.  With 
desperate  zeal  it  tore  away  even  as 


the  owl’s  talons  dug  deeper.  Despite 
its  terrific  handicap  the  cat  continued 
its  tactics  until  its  claws  encountered 
the  resistance  of  tough  leg  muscles. 
Then  it  redoubled  its  efforts. 

It  began  to  look  as  though  the  bird 
would  have  to  let  go  of  what  was 
proving  to  be  a tartar.  However,  the 
inexorable  grip  about  the  neck  and 
head  finally  choked  the  feline  into 
submission.  It  was  none  too  soon 
either,  for  the  cat  had  done  no  little 
damage. 

In  a little  while  the  owl  released 
its  relentless  grip  and  then  tore  into 
the  quivering  body  of  its  prey.  In  a 
minute  the  already  surfeited  bird 
w'as  feasting  on  the  cat’s  brain. 

The  female  owl  ranged  widely,  go- 
ing as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Linesville 
Creek  where  it  had  occasionally 
picked  up  a muskrat.  As  it  skirted 
the  shoreline  it  suddenly  spied  some- 
thing just  offshore.  The  owl  swooped 
at  once.  Had  not  the  swimming  crea- 
ture seen  the  feathery  thunderbolt 
when  it  did,  it  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  luckless  cat.  Missing  its 
prey  by  a scant  hair’s  breadth,  the  owl 
veered  gracefully  from  the  water  to 
continue  its  shore  patrol  of  the  bay. 

The  swimming  animal,  a mink, 
was  taking  a short  cut  to  a muskrat 
house  just  off  the  nearby  point  w'hen 
the  swooping  Bubo  forced  it  to  dive. 
Fearing  that  the  bird  would  be  wTait- 
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ing  for  him  to  surface,  the  mink  dog- 
gedly continued  his  long  under- 
water swim  to  the  limit  of  his  endur- 
ance. Seconds  later  a dimple  on  the 
glassy  surface  well  under  a clump 
cf  red  osier  bushes  marked  the  spot 
where  the  mink  cautiously  pushed 
his  nose  into  the  welcome  air.  The 
strident  cries  of  spring  peepers  filled 
the  night. 

Rather  than  carry  out  its  original 
intentions,  the  mink  pushed  on 
through  the  dense  growths  for  several 
hundred  yards.  Still  rankled  by  the 
encounter  with  its  hated  enemy,  the 
animal  failed  to  exercise  his  usual 
caution  and  stealth.  Suddenly  he 
found  himself  in  an  open  held.  Upon 
discovering  his  mistake  he  flattened 
to  the  ground  and  peered  skyward 
for  the  winged  menace.  Seeing  that 
the  coast  was  clear  he  turned  with 
a snake-like  twist  to  dart  back  into 
the  protective  undergrowth.  As  he 
crouched  there  with  a silent  snarl 
twisting  his  triangular  face,  the  hunt- 
ing cry  of  the  owl  came  floating  in 
from  the  lake.  It  caused  even  his 
dauntless  heart  to  quicken  its  beat. 

Of  all  the  denizens  of  the  swamp, 
the  great  horned  owl  was  one  which 
he  respected  and  feared.  Even  the 
bald  eagles  which  he  sometimes  saw 
fishing  off  the  stumps  of  the  upper 
swamp  stirred  nothing  but  contempt 
in  his  fierce  little  brain.  After  a back- 
ward glance  the  mink  headed  for  an 
old  chaff  pile  at  the  other  end  of  the 
field.  There,  he  knew,  he  was  sure 
of  both  good  hunting  and  safety. 

In  the  two  years  that  it  had  oc- 
cupied the  field,  the  huge  stack  of 
wheat  chaff  had  been  taken  over  by  a 
constantly  growing  army  of  field 
mice,  the  little  denizens  reveling  in 
the  comparatively  safe,  interminable 
tunnels  and  snug  nests  with  which 
the  stack  was  ramified.  The  homey 
atmosphere  of  mousy  odors  and  faint 
squeaks  was  rarely  violated.  To  be 
sure,  once  in  a while  a hungry  snake 
or  even  a blood-thirsty  weasel  would 
prowl  through  the  tunnels  to  deal 


out  death  to  the  terror-stricken  little 
people,  but  not  often  enough  to  force 
the  tenants  from  their  luxurious 
quarters.  Then,  too,  the  memories  of 
the  hunted  are  notoriously  short,  so 
that  any  tragedies  befalling  the  mouse 
clan  were  soon  forgotten  by  the  press 
of  full  and  busy  lives. 

The  mink  prowled  about  the  base 
of  the  stack  until  he  found  an  open- 
ing which  suited  him.  Upon  poking 
his  head  into  it,  his  nostrils  were  at 
once  permeated  with  intoxicatingly 
appetizing  odors.  He  pushed  in  still 
farther,  until  almost  half  of  his  long 
body  disappeared.  It  was  a tight  fit, 
but  where  a mink’s  head  can  go,  his 
body  can  follow. 

Up  ahead  a squeak  and  a scurry 
indicated  prey,  so  he  pushed  on  as 
fast  as  the  constricted  passageway 
would  permit,  the  floor  of  the  latter 
now  beginning  to  pitch  sharply  up- 
wards. 

Hot  on  the  heels  of  the  little  fugi- 
tive, the  mink  suddenly  burst  through 
an  opening  at  the  top  of  the  stack 
and  into  the  soft  palpable  blackness 
of  the  night,  a night  whose  air  was 
now  shattered  by  a chaotic  chorus  of 
amphibian  voices.  And  before  the 
lightning  fast  animal  could  duck 
back  to  safety  an  array  of  curved 
steel  spikes  clamped  about  his  neck 
and  head  to  sink  deeply  into  his 
vitals. 

The  chaff  stack  was  also  a favorite 
hunting  haunt  of  the  owls.  Inured  to 
surprises,  the  female  was  not  unpre- 
pared when  the  mink  burst  out  back 
of  the  mouse  which  but  a moment 
before  had  gasped  its  last  in  the  same 
implacable  grip  now  choking  the 
life  out  of  the  mink. 

Moments  later  the  deep  spectral 
call  of  the  owl  cut  through  the 
symphony  of  frog  voices  to  notify  her 
patiently  waiting  mate  that  she  was 
homeward  bound.  Dangling  limply 
in  her  grasp  was  the  lifeless  body  of 
the  mink. 


. . The  End. 


FARMERS  often  complain  that 
geese  are  playing  havoc  with  their 
wheat  and  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  become  alarmed  when  great 
flocks  of  Canada  honkers  descend 
upon  their  fields  and  graze  day  after 
day.  A revealing  experience  has  come 
to  light  which  shows  that  the  feed- 
ing of  geese  in  the  winter  months 
greatly  helps  the  wheat. 

Three  fields  of  winter  wheat  were 
planted  on  the  Hog  Island  Water- 
fowl  Refuge  in  Surry  County,  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
geese.  Result  was  that  about  2,000 
Canada  geese  stayed  on  the  property 
throughout  the  winter,  although  in 
the  past  geese  seldom  visited  the  area. 
These  three  fields  consisted  of  about 
20  acres  each.  Character  of  the  soil 
was  pretty  much  the  same  and  the 
same  treatment  and  commercial  fer- 
tilization were  used  on  all  three  fields. 

The  flock  of  geese  used  one  of 
these  fields  mainly  for  their  feeding, 
a few  hundred  of  them  used  another 
field  to  some  extent,  and  none  of  the 
geese  fed  in  the  third  field.  When  the 
weather  warmed  in  the  early  spring, 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  wheat  in 
the  field  which  was  most  heavily 
grazed  got  off  to  the  best  start. 

The  harvest  told  an  even  more 
vivid  story.  When  the  crop  was  har- 
vested, the  field  on  which  the  2,000 
geese  fed  regularly  made  an  average 
yield  of  33  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
field  where  the  lesser  number  of  geese 
fed  brought  a crop  averaging  25 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  field  which 


the  geese  neglected  entirely  brought 
only  18  bushels  to  the  acre. 

While  a great  many  of  the  river- 
bottom  farmers  have  realized  that  the 
grazing  of  geese  during  the  winter 
helped  their  wheat,  this  experience  at 
Hog  Island  provides  concrete  proof. 
It  also  indicates  to  what  extent  the 
geese  were  beneficial.  The  yield  of  33 
bushels  to  the  acre  on  one  field  and 
only  18  on  another,  can  be  attributed 
directly  to  the  presence  of  the  geese. 

Geese  graze  on  the  blades  of  wheat 
very  much  as  cattle  graze  on  grass, 
with  the  root  stocks  little  affected. 
The  droppings  of  thousands  of  geese 
day  after  day  added  substantially  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  presence  of  the 
geese  showed  up  clearly  in  the  dif- 
ference in  yield  at  harvest  time. 

While  engineering  work  at  Hog 
Island  is  leading  to  greatly  increased 
supplies  of  duck  foods,  not  enough 
has  yet  been  done  in  the  production 
of  aquatics  to  show  a great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  number  of  ducks. 
But  at  least  2,000  Canada  geese  used 
the  area  last  winter,  attracted  by  the 
plantings  of  wheat  for  their  benefit. 
Greater  areas  will  be  planted  in  wheat 
this  year  and  it  is  a virtual  certainty 
that  even  more  geese  will  find  refuge 
there  next  winter. 

It  was  quite  remarkable  that  on  the 
fields  at  Hog  Island  where  some  2,000 
geese  fed  regularly,  there  was  one  of 
the  best  crops  of  wheat  in  Surry 
County. 

—Reprinted  from  Virginia  Wildlife. 
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.5 \iture  ^^armerA  oj?  -America 

f\AJilJ(ij^c  ^Jlalitat  improvement  project 


By  LEO  A.  LUTTRINGER,  JR., 

Chief  Conservation  Education  Division 


Last  year  the  Game  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction launched  a joint  Wildlife 
Habitat  Improvement  Project  for  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  in  Penn- 
sylvania. When  it  terminated  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  in  October, 
ten  winners  were  selected,  all  of 
whom  shared  prize  money  allocated 
at  the  Game  Commission  Field  Divi- 
sion levels.  Two  of  these  outstanding 
contestants  were  honored  with  the 
first  and  second  statewide  awards. 

On  January  14,  in  the  Forum  of 
the  Education  Building  at  Harris- 


burg, Thos.  D.  Frye,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Game  Commission,  an- 
nounced the  winners.  Cloaked  in  sor- 
row from  one  of  those  ironic  trage- 
dies that  defy  human  understanding 
the  ceremony  resulted  in  the  first 
posthumous  award  in  the  twenty-five 
year  history  of  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America.  Daniel  Spellick,  a senior 
at  the  Union  Township  High  School, 
R.  D.  No.  2 New  Castle,  winner  of 
the  first  statewide  prize,  was  killed  in 
a fatal  automobile  crash  before  he 
heard  of  his  good  fortune.  The  large 
audience  assembled  when  the  winners 


PGC  Photo  by  Batcheler 

Judges  of  the  1952  FFA  Wildlife  Habitat  Improvement  Project  are  shown  reviewing 
project  reports  prior  to  reaching  their  decisions  on  winning  entrants.  Left  to  right:  C.  C. 
Freeburn,  Chief  of  the  Game  Commission's  Land  Utilization  Division;  V.  A.  Martin, 
Agricultural  Education  Advisor  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  and  H.  C. 
Fetterolf , Chief  of  the  Department’s  Agricultural  Education  Division. 
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were  announced  offered  a silent 
prayer  in  recognition  of  the  youth’s 
untimely  death. 

Danny  was  to  have  received  a cash 
award  (which  was  later  presented  to 
his  parents)  of  $125  from  the  Game 
Commission  for  his  notable  achieve- 
ment. The  second  statewide  prize  of 
$75  was  won  by  a schoolmate,  A.  D. 
Luptak,  Jr.  Following  is  a list  of  all 
the  winners  and  the  awards  each 
received: 

Statewide  Level 

First,  $125.00— Daniel  Spellick,  Union 
Twp.,  Lawrence  County,  R.  D.  2, 
Lowellville,  Ohio. 

Second,  $75.00— A.  D.  Luptak,  Jr., 
Union  Twp.,  Lawrence  County, 
New  Bedford,  Pennsylvania. 

DIVISIONAL  LEVELS 

1.  Northwestern 

First,  $50.00— Daniel  Spellick,  Union 
Twp.,  Lawrence  County,  R.  D.  2, 
Lowellville,  Ohio. 

Second,  $35.00— A.  D.  Luptak,  Jr., 
Union  Twp.,  Lawrence  County, 
New  Bedford,  Pennsylvania. 

Third,  $25.00— George  Lawrence, 
Union  Twp.,  Lawrence  County, 
R.  D.  1,  Pulaski,  Pennsylvania. 
Fourth,  $15.00— Robert  Veon,  Union 
Twp.,  Lawrence  Count,  R.  D.  2, 
New  Castle,  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Southwestern 

First,  $50.00— John  Scaub,  Ligonier 
High  School,  Westmoreland 
County,  Box  30,  Rector,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Second,  $35.00— Lloyd  Heberling, 
Marion  Center  Jt.,  Indiana  County. 
R.  D.  1,  Creekside,  Pennsylvania. 
Third,  $25.00— Charles  Mears,  Mar- 
ion Center  Jt.,  Indiana  County, 
R.  D.  1,  Marion  Center  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Fourth,  $15.00— Clifford  Hixson, 
Ramsay  High  School,  Westmore- 
land County,  Connellsville,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Daniel  Spellick 


3.  Northcentral 

First,  $50.00— Mahlon  Casher,  Phil- 
ipsburg  Area  Jt.,  Centre  County, 
Box  94,  Philipsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Northeastern 

First,  $50.00— Eugene  Lawrence, 
Tunkhannock  High  School,  Wyom- 
ing County,  R.  D.  2,  Mehoopany, 
Pennsylvania. 

From  information  available  the 
Lawrence  County  Sportsmen’s  Coun- 
cil is  the  only  sportsman’s  group 
which  supported  the  program.  It  pro- 
vided cash  awards  of  $100,  $75,  $50 
and  $25  for  the  four  best  county 
projects.  Mr.  W.  T.  Patterson,  biology 
teacher  at  the  Union  Township  High 
School,  took  a tremendous  personal 
interest  in  the  program  and  de- 
veloped a scoring  sheet  which  was 
subsequently  adopted  for  measuring 
the  accomplishments  statewide. 

The  four  boys  in  Lawrence  County 
working  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Patterson,  namely  Messrs.  Spellick, 
Luptak,  Lawrence  and  Veon,  did  a 
magnificent  job.  Summarized  briefly 
it  included:  1948  day-old  pheasant 
chicks  raised.  16  woodduck  nesting 
boxes  built  and  erected.  6500  multi- 
flora  seedlings  planted  to  living 
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A.  D.  Luptak,  Jr. 


fences.  16,750  spruce,  hemlock  and 
pine  seedlings  planted.  40  willows  for 
streamside  and  erosion  control 
planted.  125  Asiatic  chestnuts 
planted.  191  beech  and  oak  seedlings 
transplanted,  12  permanent  brush 
piles  built.  10  permanent  feeding 
shelters  constructed.  24  one-eighth 
acre  plots  of  corn  was  left  standing 
for  game  food.  5 grey  foxes,  3 weasels 
and  39  crows  killed. 

Money  spent  to  accomplish  these 
objectives  far  exceeded  the  cash 
awards  in  most  instances,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  labor  involved. 

The  other  six  boys  receiving 
awards  also  did  a splendid  job.  In 
the  aggregate  they  accomplished  the 
following:  98  day-old  pheasant  chicks 
and  23  bobwhite  quail  raised.  9500 
scotch  and  white  pine  planted.  848 
rods  of  fence  rows  planted  to  food 
and  cover  producing  shrubs  and 
vines.  15,000  multiflora  rose  planted. 
34  feeders,  15  feeding  shelters  and  4 
squirrel  boxes  built.  1 1 rabbits  live 
trapped  and  transferred  for  release 
elsewhere.  1 1 great-horned  owls,  69 
crows,  73  foxes,  29  weasels  and  3 
skunks  killed. 

Feeding  shelters  and  feeders  were 
serviced  all  winter  long  with  corn, 
wheat,  hay  and  other  grains,  many 


hours  having  been  devoted  to  this 
work. 

As  of  this  writing  we  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  just  how  many 
boys  participated  in  the  program. 
Those  who  did  not  merit  awards 
were  not  requested  to  submit  reports. 

The  value  of  the  project  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
tremendous  potentials  based  on  the 
aforementioned  accomplishments  are 
apparent.  Already  more  interest  is  be- 
ing aroused.  One  group  of  145  vo- 
cational agricultural  students  in  a 
northcentral  county  is  devoting  a 
whole  farm  to  wildlife  conservation 
practices  as  an  experiment. 

The  cost  to  the  Game  Commision 
for  the  first  year’s  effort  amounted  to 
$550— a very  small  amount  compared 
with  the  fine  conservation  dividends 
which  resulted.  In  commending  these 
boys  for  a job  well  done  let  us  en- 
courage more  of  them  to  participate 
this  year.  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  inter- 
ested in  providing  additional  cash  or 
material  prizes  should  contact  H.  C. 
Fetterolf,  Chief  of  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation, Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg,  the  local  Game  Pro- 
tector or  the  Field  Division  Game 
Supervisor  in  their  respective  part  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

. . . The  End 


Things  You  May  Not  Know 

The  nuthatch  builds  its  nest  in 
the  decayed  trunks  of  trees,  so  that  its 
young  may  eat  the  insects  that  flour- 
ish in  this  habitat. 

# # # 

When  a roosting  wild  turkey  is 
attacked  by  a horned  owl,  it  will  in- 
stinctively duck  its  head  and  flip  its 
tail  over  its  back.  This  often  causes 
the  owl  to  slip  off,  allowing  the  tur- 
key time  to  dive  to  safety. 

* * * 

The  bear  so  often  mentioned  in 
Scriptural  writing  is  the  Syrian  bear, 
distinctive  for  its  gentle  disposition. 
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Progress  Through  Soil  Conservation  Districts 

By  Ivan  McKeever 


(Second  in  a Series) 

THE  Soil  Conservation  District 
movement  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  and  important  chapter  in  the 
story  of  our  agricultural  development. 
Words  alone  do  not  properly  express 
the  results  of  this  movement  which 
is  spreading  across  the  farm  land  of 
every  state  and  possession.  The 
changing  landscape  is  the  farmers’ 
contribution  to  this  chapter  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

The  traveler  sees  this  program  in 
the  winding  contour  strips  of  the 
sloping  fields,  the  new  plantings  of 
trees  on  the  hillsides,  the  beautiful 
farm  ponds  near  the  home  sites,  the 
new  and  improved  pastures  and  hay 
fields,  the  terraces,  the  hedges,  the 
sod  waterways,  and  all  of  the  other 
conservation  practices  that  are  being 
used  to  hold  the  water  where  it  falls, 
prevent  erosion,  and  improve  soil 
fertility. 

The  consumer  can  see  the  results 
cf  this  movement  in  the  bountiful 
supply  and  price  of  foods  he  has  a 
choice  of  buying  at  his  favorite  gro- 
cery store.  For  even  though  food  costs 


are  high,  we  are  spending  less  of  our 
total  national  income  for  food  and 
are  better  fed  than  in  the  low-price 
period  of  the  mid-thirties.  We  are 
also  spending  less  of  our  total  na- 
tional income  for  food  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  While  we  are 
spending  26%  of  our  national  in- 
come (after  taxes)  for  food,  England 
is  spending  35T,  Italy  43%,  China 
and  India  95%.  With  7,000  addi- 
tional people  being  added  to  our  own 
population  each  day,  the  consumer 
can  easily  understand  that  he,  too, 
has  an  interest  in  the  permanency 
of  our  productive  farmland.  He  can 
readily  understand  that  his  health 
and  well-being  depend  on  the  proper 
use  of  our  land  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  fertile  topsoil. 

The  Soil  Conservation  District 
movement  is  only  fifteen  years  old, 
but  districts  now  cover  85%  of  the 
farm  land  of  the  country  and  repre- 
sent over  2,400  active  and  independ- 
ent soil  conservation  districts.  We  be- 
lieve no  other  agricultural  move- 
ment in  our  country’s  history  has 
been  accepted  so  readily  and  so  en- 
thusiastically bv  the  farmers. 
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The  question  is  often  asked,  “Why 
has  this  movement  been  so  popular?” 
To  answer  this  we  might  go  back  a 
few  years,  before  the  first  district  was 
organized,  to  the  formation  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  agency  was  set  up  19 
years  ago  to  see  what  could  be  done, 
in  a demonstrational  way,  in  work- 
ing with  farmers  on  small  watersheds 
to  control  erosion.  During  this  dem- 
onstrational period  many  things  were 
learned  regarding  the  causes  of  ero- 
sion, the  rapidity  of  soil  decline,  and 
the  development  of  practices  and 
measures  that  were  practicable  and 
usable  by  farmers  in  the  control  of 
soil  losses. 

Very  early  in  this  demonstrational 
movement  it  was  determined  that,  in 
order  to  do  a sound  and  practical 
job  of  controlling  soil  losses,  it  was, 
first  of  all,  necessary  to  know  just 
what  the  farmer  had  in  the  way  of 
soil  resources.  The  use  of  a soils 
map,  developed  with  the  farmer  for 
his  farm,  proved  to  be  a practical 
and  sound  way  of  providing  the  far- 
mer with  the  essential  information 
which  would  enable  him  to  arrive  at 
wise  decisions  regarding  proper  land 
use  and  conservation  practices  needed 
on  his  farm.  The  soil  survey  took 
into  account  the  kind  of  soil,  the 
steepness  of  the  land,  and  the  amount 
of  erosion  that  had  taken  place. 
These  factors,  individually,  may  de- 
termine land  use.  Collectively,  they 
are  the  dominant  factors  in  determin- 
ing the  capabilities  of  land. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  demon- 
strational era  it  was  also  recognized 
that,  to  do  a good  job  of  conserva- 
tion, the  entire  farm  would  have  to 
be  considered  as  a unit.  When  far- 
mers had  a chance  to  understand  the 
logic  of  planning  a conservation  pro- 
gram for  the  entire  farm,  they  were 
enthusiastic  about  such  an  approach 
to  their  land  problems.  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  technicians  were  made 
available  to  each  farmer  who  cared 


to  cooperate  in  these  demonstrational 
areas  to  help  him  develop  a com- 
plete conservation  plan  providing  for 
proper  land  use  and  the  necessary 
conservation  practices  to  fit  his  farm 
enterprise  and  his  kind  of  land. 

These  demonstrations  proved  that 
the  farmer  was  interested  in  doing 
something  about  the  conservation  of 
his  soil.  They  provided  a place  to 
develop  techniques  and  procedures 
for  getting  the  conservation  job  done. 
But  it  is  now  evident  that  they  did 
far  more  than  this.  The  important 
thing  these  demonstrations  did  was 
to  point  out  to  farmers,  agricutural 
workers  and  consumers  alike,  that 
something  needed  to  be  done  to  stop 
the  rapid  loss  of  the  topsoil  on  the 
farms  of  our  country. 

Another  thing  that  was  learned  by 
agricultural  leaders,  which  we  now 
know  is  all-important,  was  that  the 
government  could  not  carry  on  the 
program  needed  to  accomplish  the 
conservation  job  on  all  the  farm  land 
of  the  country.  The  farmers  and  agri- 
cultural workers  could  see  that,  if 
the  job  were  to  be  done  properly 
and  in  time,  it  would  have  to  be 
done  by  the  farmers  themselves 
through  their  own  organization  with 
the  federal  and  state  governments 
furnishing  any  technical  and  other 
assistance  available  to  aid  the  farmers 
with  their  own  program.  Thus  was 
born  the  idea  of  soil  conservation 
districts! 

This  movement  was  initiated 
through  federal  legislation  providing 
for  assistance  to  soil  conservation 
districts  set  up  under  state  law.  Fol- 
lowing this  national  legislation,  every 
state  in  the  Union  passed  legislation 
providing  for  the  formation  of  soil 
conservation  districts.  Once  the  far- 
mers knew  the  facts,  they  were  quick 
to  recognize  that  they  should  move 
ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  slow 
down  the  loss  of  soil.  Since  little  or 
no  organized  attention  had  been 
given  to  the  loss  of  this  valuable  top- 
soil by  agricultural  agencies  and  edu- 
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Conservation  of  soil  and  water  go  hand  in  hand.  This  farm  pond  on  the  Stewart  Dague 
farm  near  Washington,  Pa.,  Washington  County  Soil  Conservation  District,  is  just  one 
example  of  what  hundreds  of  farmers  are  doing  throughout  Pennsylvania. 


cational  institutions  prior  to  the 
demonstrational  period,  many  far- 
mers felt  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  getting  organized  for  action. 

Farmers  were  also  quick  to  appre- 
ciate the  democratic  approach  pro- 
vided through  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts. Those  farmers  who  pioneered 
the  movement  could  see  the  impor- 
tance of  having  locally  organized  and 
locally  controlled  soil  conservation 
districts  where  they  could  use  and 
coordinate  services  of  federal,  state, 
and  county  agencies  into  one  com- 
mon conservation  program  developed 
by  the  farmers  to  fit  their  local  needs. 
Farmers  liked  this  new  approach  to 
their  land  problems.  Through  dis- 
tricts they  analyzed  their  needs  and 
planned  their  own  programs.  After 
developing  their  programs,  they 
isked  federal,  state,  and  local  agen- 
cies to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  a 
district-wide  program  in  soil  and 
water  conservation.  They,  the  far- 
mers, made  the  decisions  rather  than 
having  the  agricultural  agencies 
making  the  decisions  for  them. 

With  this  kind  of  approach,  all 
agencies  in  a position  to  contribute 
could  cooperate  with  the  local  peo- 
ple, each  contributing  the  service  it 
was  best  equipped  to  perform,  thus 
alleviating  the  chance  for  duplication 


of  effort  and  discord  among  the 
agencies.  This  new  and  different  ap- 
proach appealed  to  the  farmers  and 
is  a part  of  the  answer  why  soil  con- 
servation districts  have  swept  the 
country. 

Progress  in  the  formation  of  soil 
conservation  districts  has  been  made 
less  rapidly  in  Pennsylvania  than  in 
the  country  as  a whole.  While  we 
have  progressed  less  rapidly,  never- 
theless, we  have  made  progress 
soundly.  A study  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  soil  conservation  districts 
throughout  the  country  leaves  one 
impressed  with  the  high  standing  of 
districts  of  Pennsylvania  when  com- 
pared with  the  districts  of  other 
states.  In  Pennsylvania  soil  conserva- 
tion districts,  soil  surveys  have  been 
completed  on  over  3,600,000  acres  of 
land;  conservation  farm  plans  have 
been  developed  for  over  2,400,000 
acres,  representing  more  than  19,500 
farms.  Over  3,450,000  feet  of  sod 
waterways  have  been  established  in 
crop  fields.  Pasture  improvement  has 
been  carried  out  on  83,000  acres. 
Over  2,350,000  feet  of  diversion  ter- 
races have  been  constructed  to  pro- 
tect valuable  farm  land  from  ex- 
cessive runoff.  Woodland  manage- 
ment has  been  carried  out  on  150,000 
acres.  Tree  plantings  have  been  estab- 
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Strip  cropping  is  rapidly  becoming  a familiar  scene  on  Pennsylvania  farmlands.  The 
Walter  Hawley  farm  shown  here  is  just  one  among  hundreds  of  farms  in  the  Chester 
County  Soil  Conservation  District  with  a complete  conservation  plan. 


lished  on  17,500  acres,  and  strip 
cropping  has  been  installed  on  over 
275,000  acres.  Other  practices  have 
a direct  benefit  on  wildlife  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  3,513,579 
feet  of  hedge,  971  acres  of  woodland 
border,  1,650  acres  of  wildlife  area 
improvement,  and  1,861  farm  ponds. 

In  passing,  we  might  stop  to  con- 
sider just  how  much  strip  cropping 
275,000  acres  really  is.  For  example, 
this  acreage  would  be  sufficient  to 
constitute  a field  1.5  miles  wide, 
reaching  all  the  way  across  Pennsyl- 
vania for  300  miles  from  the  Dela- 
ware River  on  the  east  to  the  Ohio 
border  on  the  west.  On  these  acres 
alone,  an  idea  of  the  economic  re- 
turn from  district  activities  can  be 
obtained.  Conservatively,  the  crops 
on  these  275,000  acres  are  worth 
$25,000,000  based  on  1951  prices. 
Studies  have  indicated  that  at  least 
25%  of  the  yield  on  land  using  con- 
servation measures  is  due  to  the  con- 
servation practices  themselves.  Far- 
mers often  feel  this  figure  is  low  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  them  say 
that  their  yields  have  been  doubled. 
However,  using  the  25%  figure,  we 
come  out  with  an  increased  income 
of  approximately  $6,250,000  due  to 
conservation  measures  alone.  This  is 
more  than  has  been  spent  by  federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies  in  assist' 


ing  soil  conservation  districts  in 
Pennsylvania  since  the  beginning  of 
districts.  Thus  we  are  able  to  see 
the  immediate  economic  return  and 
again  we  are  able  to  understand  why 
soil  conservation  districts  are  popular. 

The  progress  of  organizing  soil 
conservation  districts  in  Pennsylvania 
is  continuous  and,  with  the  recent 
organization  of  districts  in  Dauphn 
and  Cumberland  Counties,  51%  of 
the  farms  of  the  Commonwealth  are 
in  soil  conservation  districts.  Many 
farmers  in  other  counties  are  working 
patiently  and  continuously  to  the 
end  that  they  may  be  able  to  have 
an  organized  county  district  program, 
a program  they  themselves  can  plan 
and  operate.  This  should  be  gratify- 
ing to  the  pioneers  of  the  district 
movement. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  agencies 
that  have  agreed  to  work  together 
and  with  soil  conservation  districts 
are  pleased  with  the  progress  of  the 
soil  conservation  districts  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  have  observed  the  position 
of  leadership  that  has  been  taken  by 
soil  conservation  district  directors  in 
planning  their  programs  and  in  util- 
izing the  services  made  available  by 
the  agencies  in  carrying  out  the 
county  soil  conservation  district  pro- 
gram. 

Farmers  are  so  interested  in  co- 
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operating  with  their  soil  conservation 
districts  that  there  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient technical  help  available  to  the 
district  directors  to  reach  their  co- 
operating farmers  rapidly  enough. 
A plan  now  being  used  by  most  dis- 
trict directors  in  Pennsylvania  is  to 
work  with  groups  of  farmers  by  small 
watersheds.  While  this  movement  is 
just  getting  under  way,  it  is  showing 
great  promise.  The  plan  was  initiated 
by  the  directors  of  the  Perry  County 
Soil  Conservation  District  in  June, 
1951.  They  felt  that  this  was  a sound 
way  to  approach  the  job.  It  gave 
them  a chance  to  talk  with  the  far- 
mers collectively  on  these  little  water- 
sheds and  decide  together  regarding 
their  problems  and  the  development 
of  conservation  program  for  the  en- 
tire watershed. 

This  method  gives  farmers  on  the 
small  watershed  the  same  opportun- 
ity to  plan  their  programs  that  the 
district  directors  use  on  the  county 
district  level.  Here,  too,  is  another 
reason  why  districts  are  becoming 
more  popular  as  an  organization  for 
farmers  in  carrying  out  their  conser- 
vation programs.  Later  an  entire  arti- 
cle will  be  devoted  to  the  cooperative 
movement  being  carried  out  by 
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neighboring  farmers  on  small  water- 
sheds. 

District  directors  and  farmers  co- 
operating in  district  programs  are 
enthusiastic,  and  rightly  so.  They 
realize  that  they  have  initiated  and 
are  participating  in  a program  that 
is  having  a profound  influence  on  the 
history  of  the  country.  They  realize 
that,  if  we  are  to  be  a strong  na- 
tion, we  must  be  well  fed  and  well 
clothed.  They  know  that  back  of  this 
there  must  be  strong  agriculture  and 
that  a strong  agriculture  must  be 
based  upon  fertile  soil.  They  know 
that  it  is  shortsighted  and  folly  to 
assume  the  attitude  that  we  have  no 
soil  erosion  on  our  farms,  in  our 
communities,  or  in  our  country. 

These  farmers  see  that  their  move- 
ment is  setting  the  trend  that  is  being 
understood  and  accepted  by  more 
and  more  farmers  and  agricultural 
workers.  The  consumers,  too,  are  un- 
derstanding better  just  what  this 
trend  means  to  them.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  everyone  understand 
the  outstanding  job  being  done  by 
soil  conservation  districts,  not  only 
for  agriculture,  but  for  the  entire 
country  as  well. 

. . . The  End 
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Proper  cover  is  essential  in  good  game  and  wildlife  management.  Multiflora  rose  is 
being  used  extensively  to  provide  food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  This  planting  is  located 
at  the  base  of  a strip  mine  spoilbank  on  the  John  Hindman  farm,  Corsica.  Black  locust 
is  thriving  on  top  of  the  spoilbank. 

SCS  Photo 
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Above— Hanging  soiled  woolen  garments  in  dark 
closets  or  attics  will  attract  huge  quantities  of 
moths.  Below— Best  treatment  to  prepare  woolens 
for  storage  is  hanging  them  in  bright  sunlight  and 
brushing  them  frequently.  Moths  or  larvae  cannot 
stand  light  and  will  drop  to  the  ground. 


Sportsmen  need  no 

introduction  to  the 
webbing  clothes  moth  for 
they  are  familiar  with 
moth-eaten  clothing  and 
shoulder  part  of  the  $200,- 
000,000.00  annual  damage 
inflicted  by  these  buff 
colored  millers.  With  the 
various  woolen  garments 
worn  when  hunting,  fish- 
ing, trapping  and  on  other 
field  events,  sportsmen  are 
among  the  favorite  targets 
of  the  clothes  moth.  Be- 
sides eating  holes  in  favor- 
ite woolen  shirts,  coats 
and  socks,  sportsmen  find 
moths  invading  the  entire 
household  or  cabin,  even 
to  the  extent  that  mounted 
deer  and  bear  trophies, 
fur  rugs  and  mounted 
game  birds  are  consumed 
by  these  damaging  insects! 

Control  of  these  moths 
should  therefore  prove  of 
great  interest  to  sports- 
men and  their  wives  in 
safeguarding  their  house- 
hold articles  and  hunting 
accessories  against  damage. 
Control  and  eventual  mas- 
tering of  the  moth  can  suc- 
ceed in  every  home  after 
a thorough  understanding 
is  had  of  this  foe. 

Moths  normally  at- 
tracted to  the  bright  porch 
lights  or  lighted  cabin 
windows  are  not  the  de- 
structive species.  The  true 
webbing  clothes  moth  dis- 
likes light  of  any  intensity 


and  therefore  seeks  the 
shelters  of  man,  searching 
for  his  dark  storage  com- 
partments and  closets. 
There  in  the  darkness  the 
adult  moth  goes  about  lay- 
ing as  many  as  300-eggs 
which,  depending  on  the 
temperature  in  the  rooms, 
hatch  within  a week  into 
small  white  worms.  These 
larvae  go  to  work  im- 
mediately eating  the  nap 
and  fibers  of  the  woolen 
garments,  furniture, 
stuffed  deer  heads  and 
mounted  birds,  fur  rugs 
and  kindred  other  items. 
They  may  eat  continually 
for  as  many  as  three  years 
before  they  eventually 
complete  their  metamor- 
phosis and  develop  into 
winged  adults  to  start  an- 
other cycle.  Should  a single 
moth  gain  a foothold  in 
the  house  or  cabin  and  re- 
main undetected,  hun- 
dreds of  moth  eating 
worms  are  sure  to  result 
later.  Fighting  them  is  a 
continual  war  and  unless 
the  proper  measures  are 
taken,  the  war  can  turn  in 
favor  of  the  moths! 

Moth  control  is  of  ut- 
most importance  to  sports- 
men, a fact  that  is  some- 
times severely  felt  after  a 
favorite  shirt,  deer  head  or 
flannel  lined  gun  case  is 
found  partly  moth  eaten. 
Shown  here  are  methods 
of  controlling  these  pests 
and  protecting  the  prized 
field  accessories.  By  fol- 
lowing the  suggestions 
listed  here  you  will  be 
able  to  master  the  moth 
in  your  home. 


Above— Sprays  do  not  always  teach  every  part 
of  garment.  Hang  a can  of  naphthalene  flakes 
among  clothes  so  fumes  will  come  down  over 
clothing.  A pound  of  such  crystals  will  give  proper 
concentration  to  a closet  measuring  4 by  5 by  7 
feet. 


Above— To  keep  woolen  togs  in  trunks  or  chests, 
place  clothing  between  layers  of  paper  and  scatter 
four  or  five  ounces  of  naphthalene  flakes  through- 
out trunk.  Below— Mounted  deer,  bear  heads  and 
stuffed  birds  are  proverbial  moth  catchers  unless 
moth-proofed  with  moth  spray.  Spraying  will  not 
damage  fur  or  feathers. 


. . The  End 
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Flying  Squirrels  For  Insomnia 

YORK  COUNTY-On  February 
25th  I investigated  a complaint  about 
Hying  squirrels  at  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Lawrence  Fisher,  R.D.  2,  Dover. 
When  I contacted  Dr.  Fisher,  he 
stated  that  he  was  annoyed  at  night 
by  the  squirrels  rolling  nuts  and  run- 
ning along  the  rafters  and  between 
the  walls  of  his  home.  A few  rabbit 
traps,  baited  with  nuts,  were  set  in 
the  attic  and  within  a few  weeks  we 
had  a total  of  19  squirrels  to  remove 
from  the  house.  Last  year  about  the 
same  time  I answered  a complaint 
from  a residence  at  R.  D.  1,  New 
Cumberland  and  removed  16  flying 
squirrels  from  this  home.  In  both 
cases  woodlots  adjoined  the  houses.— 
District  Game  Protector  Stephen 
Mace,  Manchester. 

Productive  Doe  Dies  Too  Soon 

CHESTER  COUNTY-On  March 
25th  Tredyffrin  Township  Police  re- 
ported that  they  had  found  a deer 
caught  in  a wire  fence  and  were 
forced  to  kill  it.  I picked  the  deer  up 
later  and  found  it  to  be  a doe.  Upon 
opening  the  carcass  I found  she  was 
carrying  three  fawns,  the  largest 
about  16  inches  long  and  the  other 
two  about  14  inches  long.  The  sex  of 
the  fawns  were  determined  to  be  two 
male  and  one  female.  Of  the  150  deer 
I have  examined  during  the  past  two 
years  this  is  the  first  I have  found 
to  be  carrying  three  fawns.  The  age 
of  this  doe  was  placed  at  three  years 
and  the  weight  was  109  pounds  hog- 
dressed.  One  week  earlier  a small  doe 
weighing  about  80  pounds  and  less 
than  a year  old  was  found  to  be  carry- 
ing a single  male  fawn  about  14 
inches  in  length.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Ralph  Shank,  Uwchland. 


Peculiar  Food  Preference 

CLINTON  COUNTY— Although 
it  was  a mild  winter,  the  highway 
crews  did  have  to  cinder  the  roads 
a few  times.  Usually  they  left  their 
cinder  spreader  on  the  back  of  their 
truck  but  one  night  they  left  it  hid- 
den behind  the  highway  shed  in  this 
district.  Calcium  chloride  was  mixed 
with  the  cinders  to  keep  them  from 
freezing.  A few  days  later  the  men 
had  use  for  the  spreader  again  and 
went  to  get  it.  They  were  certainly 
surprised  to  find  that  porcupines  had 


eaten  the  rubber  tires  right  off  the 
spreader.— District  Game  Protector 
Charles  Keiper,  Renovo. 

In  Spring  A Young  Male’s  Fancy 

PIKE  COUNTY— In  spring  a 

young  man’s  fancy  turns  to  love  and 
so  it  is  with  our  wildlife.  As  is  the 
custom,  a lot  of  primping  and 
“purtying”  go  along  with  it.  We  have 
a tom  turkey  in  Decker  Hollow  that 
is  truly  a magnificent  bird.  He  is 
the  boss  of  a flock  of  twelve  birds. 
Three  other  toms  nearly  as  big  as  he 
are  in  the  flock  but  they  come  sec- 
ond best  to  “old  Charlie,”  as  I call 
him.  In  March  I happened  to  see  the 
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flock  making  their  way  to  a feeder. 
Everyone  was  accounted  for  and  all 
except  Charlie  were  picking  up  the 
corn  shelled  by  the  gray  squirrels. 

(Charlie  was  all  huffed  up,  fan  spread, 
waddle  bright  red  and  his  face  a 
bluish  green.  Charlie  had  other 
things  on  his  mind  but  from  what 
we  saw  it  might  have  been  early  for 
the  girl  friends.  In  a peculiar  side 
step  Charlie  would  fluff  himself  up 
and  come  out  with  a “cutth.”  We 
were  hidden  behind  the  car  and  the 
birds  came  up  to  about  thirty  feet 
of  us.  After  a bit  we  stood  up  and 
all  the  birds  left  except  Charlie  who 
moved  slowly  away,  fluffed  up  and 
let  go  with  a couple  of  gobbles.  It 
seemed  he  was  quite  disturbed  that 
we  showed  up  when  we  did. 

That  evening  I stepped  outside  my 
headquarters  just  about  dusk  and 
heard  the  “peenting”  of  a woodcock. 
Taking  my  jacket,  I went  out  to  the 
spot  where  Mr.  Big-Eyes  was  putting 
on  his  courting  slights.  I managed  to 
get  within  twenty  feet  of  his  take-off 
spot  and  he  made  three  flights  while 
I was  there.  While  in  that  position, 
I made  out  four  separate  cocks  on 
their  singing  grounds  all  within 
about  BOO  yards.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Albert  J Kriefski,  Blooming 
Grove. 

Barking  Bear 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
—Deputy  Ellsworth  Muffley  of  North- 
umberland writes  this  bear  story:  For 
the  last  two  years  there  have  been 
people  seeing  a bear  in  and  around 
Point  Township.  As  a Deputy  I 
thought  that  I would  like  to  see  this 
bear.  On  March  9th  my  wife  told  me 
that  the  husband  of  one  of  her 
friends  had  found  a cub  bear  dead  in 
an  old  quarry  hole.  Out  I went.  Sure 
enough,  from  the  top  of  the  quarry 
I could  see  the  “cub”  laying  at  the 
bottom.  Down  I went  and  when  I 
got  to  it,  you  guessed  it— it  was  a big 
black  curly  dog  that  from  a distance 
really  looked  like  a bear.  This  may 


have  been  the  creature  seen  by 
several  persons  last  year  along  the 
Northumberland-Danville  road.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Clyde  E.  Lau- 
bach,  Elysburg. 

Come  Back,  Big  Beaver 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY- 
Four  years  ago  trapper  Harry  Hor- 
ton, of  Clifford,  caught  a beaver  but 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
check  his  trap,  the  beaver  chewed  off 
its  right  front  foot  and  made  good 
his  escape.  Then  and  there  trapper 
Horton  vowed  he  would  catch  that 
beaver  which,  judging  by  the  por- 
tion of  the  leg  remaining  in  the  trap, 
was  a big  one.  Sure  enough,  this 
year  Horton  was  rewarded.  He 
caught  a 66  pound,  80  inch  beaver 
with  the  right  front  leg  missing.  The 
wound  had  so  healed  over  that  when 
the  beaver  was  skinned,  there  was  no 
hole  where  a leg  should  be.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Donald  G.  Day, 
Susquehanna. 

’t  aint  Necessarily  So 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY-We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  usual  spring 
reports  from  certain  individuals 
about  the  scarcity  of  pheasants ’t  ain’t 
necessarily  so.  We  have  found  that  a 
good  method  of  finding  cock  birds 
in  the  spring  is  the  release  of  Game 
Farm  birds.  A wild  rooster  anywhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  a release  will  pour 
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on  the  coal  to  get  there  and  give 
battle.  I’ve  noticed  this  happening 
more  frequently  this  year  than  for 
some  time  past.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Mark  Hagenbuch,  Blooms- 
burg. 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY- 
While  traveling  between  Falls  and 
Clarks  Summit  on  February  10th  at 
8:00  a.  m.,  I saw  an  object  several 
hundred  yards  ahead  of  me  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  I discovered 
much  to  my  surprise  that  it  was  a 
woodchuck.  With  the  temperature 
around  15  degrees  above  zero,  he  ran 
across  the  road  in  front  of  me  as  I ap- 
proached and  entered  a culvert.  Fie 
seemed  to  be  very  active  and  in  ex- 
cellent shape  for  just  coming  out  of 
hiberation.— Deputy  Game  Protector 
Herman  A.  Wanda-11,  Clarks  Summit. 

Armor  Plated  Turkey 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY-Mr.  John 
Conroy,  a local  farmer,  recently  re- 
lated to  me  an  incident  that  has  him 
studying  the  armament  of  a wild  tur- 
key. During  the  past  hunting  season 
he  had  occasion  to  find  a flock  of 
turkeys  working  his  buckwheat  field. 
In  a matter  of  seconds  he  calculated 
the.  escape  points  for  the  turkeys  and 
began  his  stalk  with  visions  of  a big 
gobbler  for  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
After  a short  time  he  was  observed  by 
the  ever-alert  turkeys  and  they  im- 
mediately took  off.  One  turkey,  how- 
ever, stopped  in  a nearby  apple  tree 
for  a second  look.  Mr.  Conroy  took 
careful  aim  and  fired.  The  turkey 
just  shook  his  feathers  lightly  as  the 


pellets  hit,  then  took  off  to  join  his 
companions.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Robert  Benscoter,  Laporte. 

Pot-Belly  Gets  Into  a “Mesh” 

RED  LION,  York  Co.— A six  foot 
black  snake’s  stomach  proved  to  be 
his  own  death  trap  in  the  pheasant 
holding  pen  of  H.  E.  Douglas,  R.  D 
No.  1,  Red  Lion,  Pa.  A brood  of  mal- 
lards was  using  the  pen  prior  to  the 
pheasants.  Three  of  the  half-grown 
ducks  were  swallowed  by  the  snake 
preventing  his  escape  from  the  pen 
and  allowing  Harold  plenty  of  time 
to  get  his  rifle  and  remove  the  preda- 
tor before  turning  in  the  pheasants. 
District  Game  Protector  Daniel  H. 
Fackler,  Windsor. 

Welcome  Home 

HUNTINGTON  COUNTY-On 
March  10th,  while  releasing  ringneck 
hens  in  Shirley  Township,  I wit- 
nessed a sight  that  was  new  to  me. 
We  had  just  released  several  hens  and 
three  of  them  landed  in  a snow 
covered  field  about  60  yards  away 
from  the  truck.  All  at  once  we  noticed 
a large  ringneck  cock  bird  take  off 
from  a hillside  about  250  yards  away. 
It  flew  straight  towards  us  and  landed 
right  in  among  the  three  hens.  From 
then  on  he  just  strutted  his  stuff  and 
ran  from  one  hen  to  the  other  as  if 
greeting  long  lost  sweethearts.  I feel 
sure  spring  propagation  of  ringnecks 
on  that  particular  farm  will  be  a 
great  success  if  that  beautiful  cock 
bird  retains  only  part  of  such  en- 
thusiasm.—District  Game  Protector 
Dean  M.  Lesnett,  Huntingdon. 


PROTECTOR  AND 


THE  Old  Game  Protector  settled 
back  in  the  easy  chair,  lit  the 
kerosene  reading  lamp  on  the  living 
room  table,  and  reached  for  the  daily 
paper.  Only  an  occasional,  distant 
train  whistle  echoing  up  the  valley 
from  the  Rockville  Bridge  broke  the 
soft  serenade  of  spring  wildlife  out- 
side. The  music  of  dinner  dishes 
being  washed  in  the  kitchen  was  the 
only  sound  in  the  snug  litle  game 
refuge  house,  nestled  against  a moun- 
tain backdrop  of  Pennsylvania  scrub 
oaks  and  pitch  pine. 

Suddenly  the  wildlife  officer’s  voice 
broke  the  spell.  “Kidnapping  is  the 
worst  crime  a man  can  commit.” 
“What  was  that,  dear?”  his  wife 
called  from  the  kitchen. 

“Why,  this  big  kidnapping  case  in 
the  paper  here.  I’ve  met  up  with  a 
few  really  mean  men  in  my  time  but 
I’d  sure  like  to  run  into  just  one 
more— the  two-legged  skunk  who  stole 
that  baby.” 

The  attractive,  lively  little  woman 
appeared  in  the  doorway,  drying  her 
hands  on  a pretty  gingham  apron. 
“And  I’d  like  to  be  right  there  with 
you.  If  anything  like  that  had  ever 
happened  to  us  when  our  Fred  was 
little,  I would  have  been  plumb 


Although  written  in  fictional  fashion, 
this  is  a TRUE  story  based  on  an 
actual  experience  of  Pennsylvania 
Game  Protector  Mark  P.  Motter. 

( Fourth  in  a Series) 


crazy-mad.  Wish  there  was  something 
we  could  do  to  help,  even  if  it 
was  ...” 

At  that  instant,  the  telephone  on 
the  wall  vibrated  into  discordant 
ringing,  interrupting  the  woman  in 
mid-sentence.  The  Old  Game  Pro- 
tector jumped  from  his  chair  and 
quickly  cradled  the  earpiece  in  his 
big  hand.  A few  moments  later,  after 
a frequent  “yes,  sir”  and  “glad  to 
help,”  he  turned  to  his  wife.  “Looks 
like  that  wish  of  yours  will  come 
true.  That  was  the  Supervisor  with 
orders  to  start  a search  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  He  says  rumor  has  it 
the  baby  may  be  held  captive  in  a 
cabin  right  here  in  Pennsylvania. 
We’re  to  make  a thorough  investiga- 
tion of  all  hunting  camps,  summer 
cottages,  and  the  like.” 

“Well,  Mark,  that  is  one  investiga- 
tion this  little  lady  would  love  to 
make  with  you!”  The  veteran  officer 
merely  nodded  in  agreement. 

The  next  morning  a red  sun  burst- 
ing over  the  mountains  was  up  just 
in  time  to  see  the  Old  Game  Pro- 
tector helping  his  wife  and  son  into 
the  front  seat  of  the  sturdy  and  trust- 
worthy Ford.  The  chill  of  the  night 
before  soon  succumbed  to  the  warm- 
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ing  rays  of  the  March  sun  and  in  the 
haze  of  a new  spring  day,  a chorus 
of  robins  tremoloed  their  greeting  to 
the  trio.  Occasionally,  broad  and 
beautiful  farm  valleys  could  be  seen 
through  breaks  in  the  trees,  each  a 
painting  in  pastel  greens  and  rich 
chocolate  browns  with  red  and  white 
farm  buildings  dotting  the  landscape. 

After  a few  minutes  of  bouncing 
down  deserted  mountain  roads,  the 
boy  turned  to  his  father.  “Say,  Dad, 
where  were  those  three  boys  going 
who  passed  the  refuge  just  as  we  were 
leaving?” 

“Why,  they’re  from  Lykens,  son. 
Been  running  a trap  line  all  winter 
up  on  Broad  Mountain  and  I sup- 
pose that’s  where  they  are  headed 
today.  Good,  honest  kids  by  the  way. 
Real  conscientious  about  checking 
their  traps  every  36  hours  at  least 
and  every  trap  I’ve  seen  has  a name 
tag.  Seems  sort  of  strange  to  see  a 
trapper  in  shirt  sleeves  and  wearing 
low  shoes,  but  this  has  been  such  a 
mild  winter,  a fellow  could  almost 
wear  shorts  some  days  without  get- 
ting cold.” 

“Land  sakes,  yes,”  his  wife  re- 
sponded. “I’ve  never  seen  such 
weather.  March  certainly  came  in 
like  a lamb  this  year.” 

Three  hours  later  the  Old  Game 
Protector  trudged  slowly  back  to  the 
road  where  his  wife  and  son  were 
waiting.  “Consarn  it,  that’s  the  fif- 
teenth cabin  I’ve  searched  and  so  far 
not  a sign  of  life  in  any  of  ’em. 
There’s  no  more  in  this  section  but 
we’ll  just  cross  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain  and  see  what  we 
can  find  in  those  places  along  the 
Run.  That  baby’s  just  got  to  be 
found  and  I don’t  aim  to  quit  lookin’ 
until  I’ve  covered  every  inch  of  this 
territory.” 

“We’ll  stick  right  with  you,  Dad,” 
the  boy  exclaimed.  ’’Cold  as  I am, 
I don’t  want  to  go  home  long  as 
there’s  any  chance  of  finding  him.” 

“Did  you  say  ‘cold,’  son?  By  golly, 


it  has  got  chilly  since  it  started  to 
cloud  over.  Guess  moving  around  I 
didn’t  notice  too  much.” 

Sudden  gusts  of  wind  swirled 
clouds  of  old  leaves  and  dust  around 
the  trio  as  they  started  back  to  the 
car.  The  skies,  so  clear  and  filled  with 
sunshine  when  they  had  started  out 
at  dawn,  were  now  filling  with 
leaden,  sullen  looking  clouds  so 
quickly  it  seemed  as  though  nature 
was  pulling  a curtain  across  the  coun- 
tryside. By  noon,  a slight  drizzle  of 
rain  was  intermixed  with  snow  and 
rhe  temperature  had  skidded  down- 
ward ten  to  fifteen  degrees.  But  the 
searchers  drove  on,  stopping  often  to 
investigate  the  many  hunting  camps 
and  other  buildings  of  the  region. 

In  mid-afternoon,  the  car  skidded 
around  a turn  on  a lonely  mountain 
road.  Only  skillful  steering  by  the 
Old  Game  Protector  averted  tragedy. 
“Great  day,  that  was  close,”  whistled 
the  veteran  officer  as  he  eased  the 
car  to  a halt.  “Never  saw  such  a 
change  in  the  weather.  Why,  this 
has  all  the  makin’s  of  a good  old- 
fashioned  blizzard.” 

“I  think  one  has  already  been 
made,  Dad.  That  snow  is  at  least 
ten  inches  deep  and  just  look  at  those 
trees.  They  won’t  take  much  more 
ice  before  breaking.” 

The  Old  Game  Protector’s  wife 
shivered  before  speaking  again.  “Feels 
like  it’s  about  zero  outside.  I’ve  been 
worried  for  the  past  hour  but  I didn’t 
want  to  say  anything  to  interrupt 
your  searching.  But  now  I think  we 
had  better  try  to  get  to  safety. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  terrible  if  we  got 
stuck  up  here  on  the  mountain.  Let’s 
try  for  the  Carsonville  to  Halifax 
road  and  put  up  for  the  night  at  my 
folk’s  place.” 

“You’re  right,”  the  Old  Game  Pro- 
tector shouted  above  the  roar  of  the 
unseasonal  gale.  “I  hardly  think  we’ll 
ever  get  back  to  the  refuge  house 
now.  It’ll  be  all  I can  do  to  keep  the 
car  on  the  road.” 
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Minutes  later  the  trio  were  driv- 
ing very  slowly  down  a road,  all  but 
lost  in  the  deepening  snow.  “If  it 
weren’t  for  the  telephone  poles  to 
guide  on,  I don’t  reckon  we  would 
ever  get  through,”  the  Old  Game 
Protector  shouted,  his  face  inches 
from  the  windshield  as  he  squinted 
through  the  whirling  snowflakes. 
Then,  in  his  loudest,  booming  voice, 
he  cried,  “Watch  out!” 

Encrusted  with  inches  of  ice  and 
snow,  it  wires  weighted  down  by 
hundreds  of  heavy  icicles,  one  of  the 
poles  suddenly  cracked  and  crashed 
across  the  road  a few  feet  in  front 
of  the  car.  The  Old  Game  Protector’s 
wife  gasped  and  paled  slightly  before 
saying  slowly,  “That  was  too  close 
for  comfort.” 

It  took  almost  a half  hour  for  the 
three  cold  and  tired  travelers  to  clear 
the  telephone  pole  from  their  path 
even  as  huge  trees  and  other  poles 
creaked,  groaned,  and  finally  crashed 
in  the  forest  on  either  side. 

Late  that  night  the  Old  Game  Pro- 
tector finally  eased  the  car  to  a stop 
before  a snow-covered  farmhouse 
near  Halifax.  His  wife’s  parents 
greeted  them  warmly,  insisting  that 
they  spend  the  night  there. 

The  following  morning  a washtub 
of  boiling  water  was  used  to  thaw 
out  the  brake  drums  in  the  veteran 
officer’s  car  so  that  it  could  be  moved 
into  a garaage.  Two  days  later  the 
Old  Game  Protector  was  able  to  start 
out  walking  towards  his  home.  His 
wife  called  after  him  as  he  slowly 
moved  away  from  the  snow-bound 

farmhouse,  “First  thing  to  do,  Mark, 
is  to  see  if  poor  old  Bess  is  all  right.” 

The  Old  Game  Protector  called 

back,  “Don’t  you  worry  about  that 
setter  dog.  Bess  probably  weathered 
out  the  storm  better  ’n  we  did  though 
I ’spect  she’s  a might  hungry  by 
now.”  With  that,  the  big  man  waved 
a final  farewell  and  trudged  into  the 
forests  towards  the  Game  Refuge. 

Late  that  night  his  mackinawed 

figure  reappeared  at  the  edge  of  the 


snow-laden  woods  as  he  wearily 
plodded  through  the  knee  deep 
mantle  of  white.  His  anxious  wife 
and  son  met  him  at  the  door.  “Was 
Bess  all  right?”  his  wife  wanted  to 
know. 

“Yes,”  the  Old  Game  Protector  re- 
plied slowly.  “She  was  as  plenty  snug 
in  that  barrel-kennel  the  boy  and  I 
built  last  summer.  Bit  hungry,  of 
course,  and  plenty  glad  to  see  me. 
Things  look  bad  at  the  Refuge.  Lots 
of  trees  down  and  it  will  be  weeks 
before  I'll  be  able  to  clear  the  road. 
But  if  you  don’t  mind  doing  without 
phone  service,  we’ll  head  on  back  in 
the  morning.” 

“Why,  nothing  like  that  would 
ever  stop  me,  Mark,”  his  wife  em- 
phatically said.  “In  this  life  a little 
snow  and  discomfort  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Besides,  we’ll  have  to  get 
some  corn  out  to  the  turkey  feeders 
in  the  Refuge  and  while  you’re  clear- 
ing and  road,  I . . . Why,  what’s 
the  matter?” 

“Guess  you  might  as  well  know 
now.  Remember  those  three  young 
trappers  we  saw  starting  out  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  blizzard?  Well, 
on  my  way  back  over  the  mountain 
tonight,  I ran  across  a fellow  who 
was  out  yesterday  with  a gang  of  men 
from  Lykens  searching  for  one  of  the 
boys.  They  were  going  to  start  out 
for  the  refuge  in  the  morning  but  I 
told  him  we  all  were  O.  K.  He  said 
the  search  party  found  the  one  boy 
late  yesterday,  sitting  by  a big  hem- 
lock near  one  of  the  cabins  we 
checked.  The  kid  had  frozen  to  death. 
Guess  he  tried  to  hole  up  there  later 
in  the  day  of  the  storm,  then  got 
panicky  and  started  for  town.  Our 
trails  just  didn’t  cross  at  the  right 
time,  else  we  might  have  saved  him. 

“You  know,”  the  Old  Game  Pro- 
tector concluded  wistfully,  “some- 
times there’s  a lot  of  heartache  con- 
nected with  the  pleasure  in  this  job 
of  mine.” 


. . The  End. 
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By  John  Day 

THE  morning  sun  blazed  down 
from  a cloudless  vault  of  powder 
blue,  flexing  his  muscles  for  an  all- 
out  mid-afternoon  effort  to  fry  the 
countryside.  In  the  quiet  of  the 
morning  not  a plane  droned  in  the 
distance  to  spoil  the  enchanted  mood 
of  the  hidden  valley.  I sat  on  a bluff 
some  forty  feet  above  the  valley 
stream  and  took  part  in  Sunday  morn- 
ing services,  country  style.  The  creek 
fell  lazily  across  a rocky  rip,  after 
loafing  through  a long  curving  eddy 
where  it  had  admired  the  glowing 
fire  pink  reflected  on  its  placid  bosom. 

The  preacher  bird  was  in  the  pul- 
pit, reading  a lengthy  lecture  on  the 
evils  of  John  Barleycorn.  He  didn’t 
dwell  on  his  own  failings,  which  have 
earned  him  the  name  of  red-eyed 
vireo.  I listened  as  he  droned  on  and 
on,  driving  home  his  monotonous 
points  with  monotonous  repetition 
which  soon  had  me  drowsy. 


“Wake  up!”  This  always  brought  me 
back  from  the  edge  of  slumberland  in 
time  to  hear  a bullfrog  deep  in  the 
farthest  corner  say  “A-a-ah  Men!” 

The  stream  is  so  hard  fished  that 
what  few  daring  chubs  and  suckers 
do  show  up  are  soon  massacred.  Dur- 
ing the  few  hours  I relaxed  there  on 
the  high  bank,  some  half  dozen  eager 
anglers  tried  the  few  pitiful  points 
with  pitiful  luck. 


In  the  choir  loft  the  solo  role  was 
taken  by  a silver-voiced  wood  thrush. 
As  closely  as  I could  paraphrase  his 
music,  he  sang,  “Good  morning!  All 
is  well!  God  is  good!”  Chorus  parts 
were  sung  by  the  indigo  bunting,  the 
chat,  the  titmouse  and  a Kentucky 
warbler. 

The  preacher  bird  took  no 
chances  of  losing  his  audience.  Every 
once  in  a while  a woodpecker  would 
rap  smartly  for  order,  and  the  Aca- 
dian flycatcher  would  abruptly  shout 


My  knee  boots  seemed  high  enough 
to  try  the  stream  bed,  so  I took  to 
the  water  for  a short  stroll  after  the 
morning  services.  Small  fry,  shiners 
and  dace  in  great  shoals,  schooled  on 
the  shallow  flats.  Crawdads  scuttled 
from  underfoot.  One  small  water 
snake  lay  rigid  on  a flat  stone  until 
my  walking  stick  came  too  near. 
Then  he  dived  with  lightning  speed 
and  I saw  him  no  more. 

From  the  trees  about  came  the 
“Pharaoh”  song  of  the  seventeen  year 
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locust.  These  were  probably  a few 
individualists  who  got  confused  on 
their  time  schedules.  In  one  huge 
oak  which  harbored  a bee  colony 
were  both  locusts  and  wild  honey  to 
meet  the  Biblical  theme  of  the  Sun- 
day morning  services. 

The  boots  betrayed  me,  as  they 
always  do,  and  soon  I was  squishing 
along  with  both  feet  thoroughly 
soaked.  A moist  sand  bar  offered 
some  dazzling  beauty  in  a trio  of 
great  tiger  swallow  tail  butterflies, 
who  were  finding  something  there  to 
their  liking.  They  hovered  and  flut- 
tered about  in  the  brilliant  sunlight, 
sure  signal  that  another  summer  is 
on  the  way. 

A chunky  broad-winged  hawk  cir- 
cled slowly  overhead,  providing  sev- 
eral moments  of  real  entertainment 
as  he  wheeled  in  the  sun.  His  rather 
feeble  screaming  sounds  something 
like  the  music  of  the  wood  pewee. 
Through  the  glass  the  broad  white 
bands  on  the  tail,  a sure  field-mark, 
could  be  clearly  seen. 

High  in  an  oak  leaning  above  the 
creek  I chanced  to  spy  the  nest  of  a 
pair  of  tiny  blue-gray  gnatcatchers. 
The  male  made  so  much  fuss  about 
me  lazing  there  below  that  I became 
suspicious  and  watched  carefully. 
Sure  enough,  the  pair  had  set  up 
housekeeping  at  least  fifty  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  were  actively  feed- 
ing young. 

As  I drove  out  of  the  hidden  val- 
ley en  route  to  my  home  acres,  a 
lone  blue  heron  flapped  up  out  of  the 
creek  bottom  and  moseyed  off  above 
the  trees.  He  had  a sort  of  possessive 
air  about  him.  Probably  the  janitor 
locking  up  at  close  of  the  Sunday 
services. 

There  is  a particularly  nosy  flicker 
in  the  valley  who  doesn’t  seem  to 
like  my  summer  working  hours.  Ap- 
parently he  has  watched  me  leaving 
the  house  rather  late  these  lazy  morn- 
ings and  has  decided  to  do  something 
about  it.  After  much  testing  he  finally 
located  a drum  to  his  liking  just 


above  one  of  our  bedroom  windows. 
Now  he  comes  around  each  morn- 
ing soon  after  sun-up  and  hammers 
out  a resounding  tattoo  that  brings 
me  awake  in  short  order. 

The  first  morning  he  rolled  that 
alarming  drum  I thought  the  tele- 
phone was  ringing  and  stumbled 
grumpily  out  to  find  a dead  wire.  We 
have  had  one  heart  to  heart  talk 
with  this  stubborn  fellow,  but  he 
plans  to  hammer  me  off  to  work  on 
time  if  it  takes  all  summer.  Just  about 
the  time  I am  opening  the  garage 
doors  I can  hear  him  cackling  from 
somewhere  down  the  valley,  notify- 
ing the  countryside  that  Old  Neb- 
nose  got  off  to  work  under  the  wire 
once  more. 

We  have  a new,  self-appointed  bug 
dispatcher  in  the  garden  rows.  We 
recently  gave  him  “the  air”  from  our 
screened-in  back  porch,  but  he  felt 
there  was  an  obligation  due  and  is 
working  out  his  board  bill  by  pa- 
trolling the  corn  and  the  dahlia 
aisles,  picking  up  beetles  and  butter- 
flies, with  now  and  then  a meadow 
mouse  or  a small  garter  snake  for 
variety.  He  sits  for  hours  on  the 
dahlia  stakes,  keeping  vigilant  watch 
against  all  six-legged  intruders. 

When  he  came  to  our  house  as  a 
fledgling  sparrow  hawk  we  gave  him 
the  run  of  the  spacious  porch  and 
watched  him  wreck  begonias  and 
ferns  and  other  plants  while  he 
proved  those  long  falcon  wings.  The 
payoff  came  one  Sunday  as  my  wife 
was  reading  on  the  porch.  Henry  the 
hawk  suddenly  took  off  from  the  tall 
fern  and  landed  smack  dab  in  the 
braids  atop  her  head.  That’s  when 
we  decided  the  time  had  come  to 
let  him  go. 

I gathered  him  up  and  placed  him 
on  a clothes  line  pole  in  the  yard. 
He  settled  down  and  showed  no  in- 
clination of  flying  away.  Then  I 
picked  him  up  again  and  he  rode 
around  on  my  hand  like  a small  fal- 
con ready  to  be  cast  at  game.  When 
tossed  into  the  air  he  alighted  on 
my  shoulder.  We  placed  him  in  the 
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walnut  tree  by  the  porch  and  again 
he  just  sat  there,  perfectly  content 
with  his  family  circle. 

I picked  him  up  from  the  tree  and 
gave  him  a toss  high  in  air.  He  im- 
mediately flew  to  the  cornice  above 
a window  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
house.  The  sun  had  seared  the 
painted  metal  on  this  projection  and 
it  was  comical  to  watch  his  high 
stepping  as  the  footing  got  too  hot. 
Finally  I took  him  off  that  hot  spot 
atop  a long  pole  and  gave  him  a 
launching  that  forced  him  to  fly 
high  into  the  upper  branches  of  the 
walnut  tree. 

Almost  immediately  he  became  the 
target  for  vituperation  by  all  the 
small  birds  in  the  neighborhood.  We 
were  surprised  to  find  that  the  main 
burden  of  the  attack  was  carried  by 
a pair  of  orchard  orioles.  We  had 
not  even  been  aware  that  these  shy 
songsters  were  nesting  close  by  but 
Henry’s  appearance  in  the  walnut 
tree  brought  them  on  the  double- 
quick. 

At  first  we  had  some  doubts  that 
the  young  hawk  would  survive.  He 
had  no  parents  to  teach  him  the 
tricks  of  the  woodland  and  the  sup- 
ply of  raw  beef  trimmings  was  now 
shut  off.  He  seemed  dazed  by  the 
dive  bombing  and  strafing  of  the  in- 
dignant orioles,  but  at  nightfall  he 
was  still  there  in  the  tree,  apparently 
all  shipshape. 

He  spent  most  of  the  following 
day  in  that  tree,  still  the  victim  of 
unending  attack  by  the  orioles,  and 
a sortie  or  two  by  our  local  robin 
delegation.  Then  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger struck  and  he  took  to  hunting 
for  small  beetles  about  the  garden. 
He  would  sit  on  a dahlia  stake,  scan- 
ning the  ground  until  a morsel 
showed  up,  and  then  would  drop 
down  and  pick  up  the  tid-bit. 

I knew  then  that  Henry  was  self 
sufficient,  particularly  when  watching 
him  maneuver  in  the  air  on  those 
capable  wings.  Shortly  there  followed 
an  excited  telephone  bulletin  that 


he  had  captured  a small  snake  and 
one  recent  evening  he  slaughtered  a 
field  mouse  and  dropped  it  almost  at 
my  feet  in  the  garden.  The  instinct 
for  survival  that  has  been  instilled  in 
his  tribe  over  the  centuries  had  come 
to  his  rescue  in  his  time  of  need. 

It  seems  almost  unbelievable,  but 
romance  has  apparently  already  en- 
tered Henry’s  life.  He  formed  the 
habit  of  perching  on  a dahlia  stake 
and  shouting  the  battle  cry  of  his 
clan  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  One  day 
a beautiful  sparrow  hawk,  slightly 
larger  than  Henry,  zoomed  past  the 
porch  to  a landing  on  the  honey- 
suckle pole  beside  the  house. 

Henry  sat  coyly  among  the  dahlias, 
still  shouting.  The  visitor  then  spoke 
some  shrill  hawk  language  and 
wheeled  into  the  skies  when  we  got 
too  nosey.  Since  then  the  wild  Hen- 
rietta has  kept  a safe  distance  in  the 
trees  near  by,  scolding  for  all  she’s 
worth  while  we  move  up  close  to  in- 
terview the  gorgeous  young  male  in 
the  garden. 

Hawks  are  said  to  mate  for  life. 
Whether  she’s  a college  widow  or  a 
plain  cradle  robber,  Henry’s  future 
seems  to  be  all  planned.  In  the  mean- 
time it’s  a real  delight  to  work  the 
garden  rows  with  a hawking  falcon 
for  company,  and  to  watch  his  gor- 
geous coloring  and  magnificent  flight 
as  he  goes  about  his  new  life,  free 
and  unafraid. 

. . . The  End 
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(PART  VI) 

By  George  X.  Sand 

The  Story  So  Ear: 

Smoky,  the  young  white  tail  deer,  having 
escaped  from  civilization  to  the  woods, 
where  for  a few  precious  weeks  he  enjoyed 
the  happy  companionship  of  Whitefoot,  a 
friendly  young  doe,  has  been  driven  away 
from  her  by  a large,  pale-faced  buck. 

In  his  bitterness  because  Whitefoot 
wouldn’t  desert  the  big  buck’s  harem  of 
does  (she  didn’t  dare;  she  knew  the  big 
fellow',  in  a fit  of  anger,  would  have  gored 
Smoky  to  death)  Smoky  set  off  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest  to  forget  her— and  to 
escape  the  ever  hovering  threat  of  Hoke 
Bronson,  the  disfigured  pothunter  who  has 
sworn  vengeance  upon  him. 

After  a winter  and  the  following  summer 
in  the  great  solitary  domain  of  his  choice, 
Smoky  feels  a restlessness  coming  over  him. 

FOR  Smoky,  in  his  vast  woodland 
realm,  blossoming  goldenrod 
ushered  in  the  season  of  falling 
leaves,  and  in  the  twilight  of  the  In- 
dian summer  evenings  that  followed 
the  distant  ridges  seemed  to  blend 
softly  together  in  pastel  shades  of 
hazy  purple  and  gold. 

There  was  a new  smell  on  the  air 
now,  the  thin,  acrid  odor  of  smoke. 
And  though  it  had  undoubtedly  been 
carried  to  him  many  miles  from  its 
source,  the  pungent  smell  neverthe- 
less left  Smoky  with  a restless  and  un- 
easy feeling  that  he  could  not  ex- 
plain. 

It  was  a restlessness  which  was  to 
remain  and  grow  within  him  long 
after  the  smell  of  burning  leaves  and 
grasses  disappeared.  No  longer  was 
he  content  to  remain  in  once-favorite 
haunts  in  the  forest.  One  day  might 
find  him  trotting  majestically  through 
the  high  country;  the  next,  his  pecu- 
liar, scuffing  footprints  might  appear 
where  he  had  walked  through  the 
bottoms  again. 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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Land  Area 

Beaver  County  contains  285,824 
acres  o£  which  104,415  acres  are 
forested.  Publicly-owned  land  con- 
tains 7,468  acres,  including  1,421 
acres  in  State  Game  Lands. 

Topography 

Located  on  the  Ohio  River  north 
and  west  of  Pittsburgh,  this  county 
lies  mainly  in  the  river  basin  through 
which  run  many  tributaries  to  the 
Ohio.  Only  a small  proportion  of  the 
land  is  too  hilly  for  agriculture.  The 
streams  have  been  important  factors 
in  the  development  of  the  county, 
providing  water  power  and  easy  com- 
munication through  their  valleys. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  furnished 
by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Pittsburgh 
& Lake  Erie,  the  Baltimore  8c  Ohio, 
and  the  Pittsburgh,  Lisbon  8c  West- 
ern lines.  Barge  traffic  on  the  Ohio 
River  provides  economical  transpor- 
tation of  coal  and  heavy  materials  to 
and  from  the  steel  mills.  The  Lincoln 
Highway  (U.S.  30)  and  other  import- 
ant State  highways  traverse  the  county 
which  has  482  miles  of  improved 
roads. 

District  Game  Protectors 

District  Game  Protector  J.  B.  Mc- 
Gregor, Box  186  (230  Dravo  Street), 
Beaver,  has  jurisdiction  over  the  en- 
tire county  at  present. 


Fish  Warden 

Fish  Warden  Clifton  Iman,  115 
Wahl  Street,  Evans  City,  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  county. 

Agriculture 

The  county  has  a total  of  2,138 
farms  with  71,303  acres  under  culti- 
vation. Principal  agricultural  prod- 
ucts include  hay,  grains,  livestock, 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Industry 

As  an  important  industrial  center, 
Beaver  County  ranks  fifth  in  value  of 
products  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. Sandstone  quarries  provide 
building  stone  for  bridges  and  struc- 
tures. Bituminous  coal,  clay  and  shale 
provide  the  raw  materials  for  brick 
making.  Crushed  stone,  sand  and 
gravel  are  known  far  and  wide  for 
their  qualities  and  are  in  great  de- 
mand. Metal  and  metal  products  com- 
prise bridge  steel,  pipes,  tubing,  pig 
iron,  tin,  iron  and  steel  bars  and 
sheets.  During  World  War  II  the  pro- 
duction of  styrene  and  butadiene, 
basic  elements  of  synthetic  rubber, 
produced  at  a large  plant  in  the 
newly  established  town  of  Kobuta 
contributed  much  to  the  war  effort. 
This  was  one  of  the  largest  and  one 
cf  the  first  such  plants. 

History 

Beaver  County  was  named  for 
the  Beaver  river,  a translation  of  an 
Indian  name  for  the  stream.  Beaver 
river,  Beaver  creek  and  Beaver  Falls 
join  with  the  county  in  honoring  the 
furbearers  whose  pelts  were  prob- 
ably the  first  major  article  of  com- 
merce in  this  region.  The  County’s 
growth  has  been  similar  to  that  of 
its  sister  county  of  Allegheny  from 
which,  along  with  part  of  what  was 
then  Washington  county,  it  was 
formed  in  1800.  Logstown  was  started 
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during  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
migration  1725-1727  and  continued 
as  an  important  trading  settlement 
until  1758.  At  Ambridge  the  State 
is  restoring  the  site  and  buildings  of 
Old  Economy,  an  early  experiment 
in  communal  living  and  industry  dur- 
ing the  19th  Century.  Here  in  1825 
under  the  leadership  of  Father  Rapp, 
the  Harmony  Society  erected  its  third 
and  last  home.  The  first  had  been 
set  up  in  1804  at  Harmony,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  second  in  the  state  of 
Indiana.  The  experiment  near  Am- 
bridge was  the  most  successful  of  all 
since  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
products  of  the  colony  found  ready 
sale  in  Pittsburgh.  At  one  time  the 
colony  was  worth  a million  dollars. 
Geneva  College,  a co-educational  in- 
stitution, is  located  at  Beaver  Falls. 
The  Brodhead  Trail  was  built  by 
General  Daniel  Brodhead  from  Fort 
Pitt  to  Fort  McIntosh  in  1778  and 
the  following  year  he  lead  an  ex- 
pedition up  the  Allegheny  toward 
New  York  state  for  the  purpose  of 
subduing  the  Indians.  In  1749  Con- 
rad Weiser,  Pennsylvania  Indian 
agent,  peace-maker  and  interpreter, 
carried  a message  to  the  Indians 
camped  at  Logstown,  telling  them 
the  land  belonged  to  the  English.  At 
Legionville  General  Anthony  Wayne 
held  one  of  the  first  of  the  nation’s 
“training  Gamps”  from  November, 
1792  to  April,  1793,  drilling  and  out- 
fitting an  army  that  marched  into  the 


Ohio  country  and  finally  subdued 
the  Indians  at  the  Battle  of  Fallen 
Timbers  in  1794. 

Recreation — Fishing 

Fishable  waters  (name  of  stream 
or  lake,  fish  stocked,  location  and 
length  or  area  of  stocked  waters)  in- 
clude: North  Fork,  Little  Beaver 
River— brown  trout— Darlington,  Rt. 
51—5  miles;  Brady  Run— brook  and 
rainbow  trout— Rochester,  Rt.  68—5 
miles;  Service  Creek— brook  and  rain- 
bow trout— Harshaville,  Rt.  30—4 
miles;  Big  Travers  Creek— brook  trout 
—Frankfort  Springs,  Rt.  18—7  miles; 
North  Fork,  Little  Beaver  River- 
black  bass— Darlington,  Rt.  51—12 
miles;  Brush  Creek— black  bass— 
Unionville,  Rt.  68—5  miles;  Conno- 
quenessing  Creek^black  bass— Har- 
mony Junction,  Rt.  68—13  miles. 

Recreation — Hunting 

Beaver  County  is  primarily  a scene 
of  small  game  hunting  with  rabbits 
predominating.  A few  deer  are  found 
in  forested  areas  and  farm  woodlots. 
Over  15,000  acres  of  farmland  are 
enrolled  in  the  Pennsylvania  Co- 
operative Farm-Game  program  while 
1,421  acres  of  the  county  comprise 
State  Game  Lands— No.  173  near 
Esther  totalling  1,063  acres;  No.  189 
south  of  Shippingport  totalling  321 
acres;  and  a portion  of  No.  148  near 
New  Galilee  totalling  37  acres. 

. . . The  End 
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For  this  was  the  season  of  the  rut. 
He  was  still  too  young  to  indulge  in 
it  himself,  but  to  observe  the  other 
deer  cavorting  about  in  the  madness 
of  the  love  moon  had  a decidedly 
disquieting  effect  upon  him.  Invar- 
iably his  thoughts  returned  to  White- 
foot;  how  she  had  saved  his  life;  their 
many  little  intimate  moments  to- 
gether as  she  instructed  him  in  the 
ways  of  the  wild.  Where  was  she? 

Such  thoughts  continued  to  plague 
Smoky  while  the  days  sped  fleetingly 
by  and  the  nights  carried  the  first 
snap  of  fall.  By  now  he  had  rubbed 
off  the  last  of  the  velvet-like  cover- 
ing from  his  foot-long  spike  horns. 
The  woods  were  a riot  of  color,  with 
the  scarlet  of  sumac  and  maple,  the 
white-gold  of  birch  and  all  the  tawny 
hues  that  ranged  in  between.  Most 
of  the  insects  were  gone  and  the 
hibernators  were  preparing  to  den 
up  once  more,  having  eaten  them- 
selves fat  in  anticipation  of  their  long 
fast  ahead  of  them. 

Then  came  the  morning  when 
Smoky  awoke  to  find  the  world  once 
more  covered  with  a soft  mantel  of 
snow.  In  the  beauty  of  the  hushed 
woods  even  the  usually  raucous 
crows  seemed  to  be  observing  silence 
as  they  contemplated  this  new  pheno- 
menon of  nature.  And,  seeing  it, 
Smoky  felt  more  restless  than  ever. 
For  it  reminded  him  of  the  lonely 
days  he’d  spent  here  during  the  win- 
ter previous. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  snow- 
storm had  come  swirling  bleakly  out 
the  north,  however,  that  Smoky 
really  made  up  his  mind.  One  morn- 
ing he  glimpsed  a young  doe,  tail 
down  and  shivering,  disappearing  de- 
jectedly into  a gaunt  copse  of  oak 
in  search  of  acorns.  For  a moment  it 
seemed  to  Smoky  that  surely  it  must 
be  Whitefoot.  But  when  he  ran 
eagerly  closer  to  intercept  her  he  saw 
to  his  disappointment  that  she  was 
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actually  much  duller  looking, , with 
little  of  the  soft  roundness  and  pretty 
coloring  of  Whitefoot. 

While  the  surprised  doe  watched, 
Smoky  slid  to  a halt,  turned  abruptly 
away.  Quickly  then  he  trotted  off  in 
a direction  that  would  take  him  away 
from  his  vast  domain  and  back  to 
Whitefoot— and  the  realm  of  the 
pale-faced  stag. 

He  traveled  swiftly,  surely,  cover- 
ing the  distance  in  but  half  the  time 
it  had  taken  him  before.  For  he  was 
healed  and  well  now;  strong  of 
shoulder  and  keen  of  eye  and  nose. 
Occasionally,  when  the  uneven 
ground  slowed  him  to  a walk,  he  un- 
consciously fell  into  the  limp  which 
would  be  with  him  always;  a remin- 
der of  the  ugly  shoulder  wound  Hoke 
Bronson’s  rifle  bullet  had  inflicted. 

When  Smoky  reached  the  old 
familiar  site  of  the  beaver  dam  he 
saw  that  the  snow  storms  had  been 
far  more  severe  here.  Great  drifts  lay 
piled  up  wherever  the  trees  afforded 
protection  from  the  wind,  and  he  was 
forced  to  detour  repeatedly. 

He  circled  the  area,  testing  the 
breeze,  hoping  to  strike  a trail  that 
may  have  been  left  by  Whitefoot— 
even  an  old  trail,  so  that  he  might 
learn  she  was  alive  and  answer  the 
ominous  question  that  had  been 
growing  inside  him. 

There  was  nothing.  What  few  deer 
tracks  existed  were  old  ones. 

That  night  it  snowed  again.  The 
bitter  wind  sent  the  cold  flakes  skid- 
ding past  his  bent  head  in  stinging 
clouds.  He  felt  hungry.  He’s  searched 
for  food  and  found  but  little. 

The  next  morning  he  pushed  on— 
the  only  living  thing  that  walked 
among  the  gaunt  trees.  Just  before 
noon  he  struck  a deer  trail.  He  fol- 
lowed it  until  suddenly  it  stopped 
abruptly  behind  a fallen  oak.  And 
for  good  reason.  The  maker  of  the 
tracks,  a young  buck,  lay  in  the  snow 
—dead.  It  took  but  a glance  at  the 
emaciated  carcass,  the  protruding 
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ribs,  to  tell  Smoky  that  the  young 
deer  had  died  of  starvation. 

Smoky  looked  about  him  now  with 
closer  scrutiny.  And  now  he  knew 
why  he’d  had  to  retire  on  an  empty 
stomach  the  night  before.  The  crop 
of  mast  and  nuts  had  obviously 
failed  in  this  area  the  past  season. 
Everything  that  even  resembled 
green  food  had  been  eaten  bare  by 
the  desperate  birds  and  animals. 

Alarmed,  Smoky  wondered  what 
might  have  happened  to  Whitefoot 
under  such  conditions.  Had  he  re- 
turned too  late?  If  not,  where  could 
she  have  gone?  He  remembered  that 
he  hadn’t  yet  been  to  the  swamp 
where  he’d  first  encountered  the  pale- 
faced  buck  during  the  deer  hunt  that 
had  almost  cost  him  his  life.  He 
decided  to  go  there  now. 

As  he  entered  the  swamp  increas- 
ing signs  of  famine  met  Smoky’s 
worried  glance.  Practically  all  the 
lower  branches  of  the  evergreen 
trees  had  been  eaten  clean  by  hungry 
deer.  Tracks  were  evety where  and 
regular  trails  had  been  worn  through 
the  snow  by  the  yarded-up  animals. 
Smoky  sensed  what  it  meant:  con- 
fined to  the  swamp  by  the  deep  snows 
the  deer  had  relied  upon  the  supply 
of  food  growing  there  to  sustain  life 
until  the  spring  thaw  came  and  they 
could  venture  forth  again.  But  the 
unusually  deep  snows  had  kept  them 
prisoner  there.  And,  as  the  available 
food  receded  they  had  grown  weaker. 
Finally,  only  the  larger  bucks  could 
reach  the  food  level.  The  does  and 
youngsters,  standing  on  their  hind 
legs  and  pawing  desperately  for  the 
tender  greens  now  just  beyond  their 
eager  mouths,  found  themselves  not 
quite  tall  enough  . . . sooner  or 
later  starved. 

Suddenly  Smoky  stopped,  throwing 
back  his  head,  eyes  staring.  His  sensi- 
tive nose  had  caught  something  that 
excited  him.  He  sniffed  again,  his 
opulescent  eyes  trying  to  pierce  the 
gloom  in  the  direction  of  the  odor. 
Yes,  there  it  was  again.  . . . 


Whitefoot! 

He  found  her  lying  alone  on  her 
side  before  a laurel  thicket,  long 
since  stripped  bare  of  leaves.  For  a 
long  second  as  her  glance  raised  itself 
slowly  to  his  she  merely  regarded  him 
blankly.  Then,  slowly,  recognition 
kindled  in  her  vacant  eyes. 

Smoky  let  his  own  shocked  glance 
slide  over  her  once  lovely  figure.  She 
was  scrawny  now.  Dangerously  thin. 
Like  the  dead  deer  he’d  stumbled 
upon  in  the  snow,  her  ribs  protruded 
pitifully.  Her  graceful  head,  raising 
itself  now  with  an  effort,  looked  un- 
usually large— simply  because  the 
neck  beneath  had  wasted  away  until 
the  gray-brown  skin  hung  from  it  in 
loose  folds. 

Smoky  gave  a snort  and  lowered 
his  head,  helping  her  gently  to  her 
feet.  Anger  welled  within  him  to 
think  that  she  should  ever  have  fallen 
into  such  condition.  Where  was  the 
leader  of  the  herd  in  this  swamp? 
What  was  the  matter  with  him? 

The  answer  was  obvious:  the 

leader,  whoever  he  was,  had  eaten 
the  food  himself! 

Quickly,  Smoky  trotted  to  the 
nearest  maple.  Resting  his  forefeet 
against  the  trunk,  he  stood  erect  and 
stretched  his  head  and  neck  as  far 
as  he  could  up  through  the  browsed- 
out  branches.  Even  so,  he  was  barely 
able  to  grasp  between  his  teeth  a 
limb  that  still  had  bark  left  on  it. 
Giving  it  a mighty  tug,  he  wrenched 
it  free,  carried  it  triumphantly  back 
to  where  Whitefoot  stood  watching 
him.  She  thanked  him  with  her 
brown  eyes  as  he  dropped  it  at  her 
feet.  Then  he  hurred  away  in  search 
of  more. 

That  evening,  her  strength  restored 
somewhat  although  she  was  still  very 
hungry,  Whitefoot  was  led  slowly  out 
of  the  swamp  by  Smoky.  There  was 
very  little  deer  food  left  in  the  area 
and  Smoky  had  in  mind  exactly  what 
he  must  do.  And  the  little  doe,  sens- 
ing a new  and  decidedly  competent 
quality  in  this  husky  young  buck 
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breaking  a path  before  her  in  the 
snow,  followed  him  without  question. 

When  at  last  Smoky  stopped  they 
stood  on  a snow-clad  hill,  overlook- 
ing a village  that  nestled  sleepily  in 
a moonlit  valley  below.  Smoke  curled 
thinly  upward  from  brick  chimneys. 
Here  and  there  a yellow  window  still 
gleamed.  Otherwise  all  was  still  and 
silent. 

Smoky  circled  cautiously,  descend- 
ing into  the  silvery  valley  so  that 
what  slight  breeze  there  was  came  to 
them  across  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 
Once,  when  a dog  gave  a single  rest- 
less bark  against  the  cold  moon, 
Smoky  stopped  and  waited  patiently 
for  sleep  to  come  to  the  animal  again. 

Behind  him  he  could  sense  White- 
foot’s  nervousness.  Surprised,  indeed, 
would  she  have  been  had  she  known 
that  dogs  and  farmhouses  and  simi- 
lar signs  of  civilization  were  as  com- 
monplace to  Smoky  as  were  the  creeks 
and  swamps  and  ridges  to  her! 

Smoky  led  the  way  silently  through 
the  snow  to  a small  building  set  on 
wooden  stilts  some  distance  behind 
one  of  the  farmhouses  from  which  no 
light  shone.  He  sniffed  through  one 
of  several  large  cracks  in  the  walls  of 
the  little  building.  As  he’d  expected 
it  would  be  at  this  time  of  year,  the 
corn-crib  was  filled  with  sweet-smell- 
ing cattle  fodder. 

While  Whitefoot  stared  in  amaze- 
ment, Smoky  ghosted  up  to  the  door. 
The  latch  was  a simple  affair  of 
leather,  fn  short  order  Smoky’s  sharp 
incisors  had  bitten  nearly  through 
it.  Then  he  stepped  back. 

Whitefoot  needed  no  second  bid- 
ding. At  first  her  long,  emaciated 
neck  stretched  up  cautiously  . . . 
as  if  she  half  expected  the  door  to 
close  on  it.  Soon,  however,  she  was 
stuffing  herself  on  the  carefully  har- 
vested corn,  holding  the  big  ears  dog- 
like between  her  dainty  forefeet  as 
she  crunched  hungrily.  Smoky,  mean- 
while, stood  careful  guard  outside. 

Their  stomachs  pleasantly  full  and 
warm,  Smoky  led  the  way  just  as  care- 


fully back  toward  the  swamp.  When- 
ever possible  he  followed  the  ridges 
or  crossed  open,  moonlit  meadows. 
Here  the  wind  had  blown  away  the 
powdery  snow,  leaving  bare  patches 
of  frozen  earth  against  which  their 
hoofs  clattered  sharply  and  which 
Smoky  knew  would  leave  no  telltale 
prints. 

Smoky  had  a double  reason  for 
this.  He  didn’t  want  to  be  trailed 
himself.  Also,  he  knew  that  right  now 
in  the  swamp  he  was  approaching 
there  would  be  does  and  yearlings 
gazing  up  in  despair  at  the  food  be- 
yond their  reach,  sinking  down  into 
the  snow  in  weary  resignation  to  be- 
gin the  long  sleep  from  which  they 
would  never  arise  again.  He  intended 
to  lead  these  starving  deer  out,  just 
as  he  had  Whitefoot,  on  future  raids 
against  the  farms. 

At  last  Smoky  and  Whitefoot  came 
to  the  swamp  once  more.  Here  they 
pushed  their  way  through  the  deep 
drifts  again.  The  going  was  easier 
this  time,  however.  For  now  Smoky 
followed  the  same  trail  they’d  broken 
on  the  way  out.  Too,  Whitefoot  had 
added  strength  now  from  the  rich 
food. 

When  they  struck  the  first  of  the 
swamp’s  well-worn  deer  trails  they 
hurried  down  it.  They  passed  two 
deer;  emaciated,  half-buried  bodies, 
frozen  awkwardly  in  death.  Then 
they  were  in  the  main  yard  area 
where  stood  similar  forlorn  and 
starved  gray  forms.  All  turned  their 
faces  toward  the  new  arrivals  as  if 
they  sensed  a remote  hope  in  their 
coming. 

In  short  order  Smoky  and  White- 
foot had  rounded  up  most  of  the 
remaining  members  of  the  herd. 
They  were  starting  out  of  the  moon- 
lit yard  with  them  when  from  behind 
came  a loud,  challenging  snort. 
Smoky  glanced  over  one  shoulder, 
both  surprised  and  annoyed  at  this 
sudden  intrusion  when  time  was  so 
important. 

Then  he  stiffened.  It  was  the  pale- 
faced  buck! 
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The  big  fellow,  well  fed  and  ap- 
parently more  powerful  than  ever, 
advanced  straight  toward  Smoky.  It 
was  evident  from  the  aggressive  man- 
ner in  which  he  held  his  big  rack  of 
horns  that  he  remembered  the  young 
buck;  that  he  had  absolutely  no  in- 
tention of  this  time  letting  him  steal 
the  show  as  he  had  before  when  he'd 
rescued  the  herd  from  the  killer  dog 
pack. 

Smoky  looked  quickly  about  him. 
Whitefoot  was  watching  him  intently, 
waiting  to  see  what  he  would  do. 
The  other  animals  had  already 
dropped  their  heads  dejectedly,  melt- 
ing away  once  more  between  the 
shadowy  evergreens  as  if  resigned 
there  had  been  no  hope  for  them 
from  the  start. 

Helpless  anger  surged  through 
Smoky.  He  knew  that  with  his  little 
spike  horns  he  had  small  chance 
against  the  burly  stag.  But  he  knew, 
too,  that  he  had  no  choice;  either  he 
must  whip  this  big  animal  whom 
he’d  come  to  despise  so,  or  the  whole 
herd  would  perish— including  White- 
foot. 

Suddenly  the  big  one  stopped. 
With  a challenging  snort  he  began  to 
paw  the  snow,  kicking  it  high,  so  that 
it  fell  in  a glistening  shower  upon  his 
broad  back.  Then  he  tipped  the 
gleaming  rack  still  further  and 
charged. 

Smoky  met  him  halfway,  and  in 
that  wild  moment  his  blood  seemed 
to  sing  with  a strange  new  exultation. 


In  the  still  swamp  their  antlers 
crashed  loudly  together.  Smoky  felt 
his  forefeet  leave  the  ground,  felt 
himself  being  forced  backward  by  his 
heavier  adversary.  With  a savage 
twist  of  his  head  he  disengaged  him- 
self, jumping  aside. 

But  not  before  the  sharp  tines  of 
the  other  had  pierced  the  skin  of  his 
head  and  neck  in  several  places. 
Warm  blood  ran  down  into  one  of 
his  glaring,  smarting  eyes.  The  pale- 
faced  stag  was  strong.  Too  strong. 

Again  the  stag  charged  murder- 
ously. And  again  Smoky  met  the 
challenge.  This  time  he  felt  the 
other’s  hot,  offensive  breath  full  in 
his  face  and  stared  straight  into  the 
rolling,  hate-filled  eyes.  But  this  time, 
too,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
one  of  his  own  horns  rip  a jagged 
tear  through  the  stag’s  soft  throat 
fur,  so  that  immediately  the  blood 
flowed  there  dark  in  the  moon- 
light. . . . 

But,  too  late,  he  realized  that  the 
other’s  big  antlers  had  become  en- 
tangled with  his  own  . . . his  head 
was  being  forced  back  . . . back 

. . . until  it  seemed  the  neck  verte- 
bra would  surely  snap. 

His  breath  slowly  choked  off.  He 
sagged  helplessly  to  his  knees.  A great 
roaring  filled  his  head. 

Suddenly  there  came  a loud  crack 
as  the  great  stag  drove  triumphantly 
forward.  Limply,  Smoky  fell  to  the 
snow.  . . . 

To  Be  Continued 


FISHER  RE  ESTABLISHED  IN  MAINE 

One  of  American’s  rarest  furbearers,  the  fisher,  has  re-established  itself 
in  Maine  where  it  was  formerly  exterminated,  according  to  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute.  Its  lack  of  fear  of  man  or  dog  led  to  its  destruction 
over  much  of  its  early  range  before  protective  laws  were  passed. 


Outdoor  O^idd 

By  Hal  H.  Harrison 

NOT  until  they  found  a nest  of  turtle  eggs  in  a cinder  pile  did  Billy 
and  Jane  know  that  baby  turtles  hatch  from  eggs.  They  had  really 
never  thought  about  it  before,  but  when  they  saw  several  babies  coming 
out  of  an  open  place  in  the  cinders  and  scampering  down  the  side  toward 
a pond,  they  stopped  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

“They  look  just  like  the  ones  we  saw  in  the  Five-and-Ten,”  Jane  observed. 
“Except  that  they  are  not  painted  and  they  do  not  have  names  painted 
on  'their  shells,”  Billy  added. 
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Although  most  of  our  turtles  live  in  water,  all  of  them  must  go  ashore 
to  lay  their  eggs.  In  the  northern  states,  June  is  the  usual  time  for  egg 
laying.  The  flask-shaped  nest  is  dug  by  the  hind  feet  of  the  female  in  sand, 
soft  clay  or  cinders.  Into  this  hole,  the  eggs  are  dropped,  one  at  a time.  The 
hole  is  smoothed  over  so  that  little  trace  of  it  remains. 

Baby  turtles  usually  hatch  from  the  eggs  in  late  summer  or  early  fall. 
Sometimes  they  remain  in  the  nest  all  winter.  Generally  they  come  out 
of  the  ground  and  move  toward  water  right  away,  like  the  baby  turtles  that 
Billy  and  Jane  found.  They  have  some  special  sense  telling  them  where 
to  find  water. 

The  children  were  surprised  to  discover  that  the  shells  of  the  baby  tur- 
tles are  soft,  not  hard  like  the  shells  of  old  turtles.  It  is  when  they  are 
babies  that  these  youngsters  are  caught  and  eaten  by  many  animals.  When 
they  grow  up  they  have  very  few  enemies,  except  man. 

Turtles  are  reptiles,  like  snakes  and  lizards.  A “tortoise”  is  a name 
often  given  to  a turtle  that  lives  on  land.  A “Terrapin”  is  a salt-marsh  turtle 
whose  flesh  makes  very  fine  soup. 

Turtles  make  very  interesting  pets  and  are  quite  easy  to  raise.  They  may 
be  kept  out  of  doors  in  a wire  pen  or  indoors  in  a big  box  or  glass  case. 
Sand  on  the  floor,  a few  rocks,  and  a little  pool  or  basin  of  water  should 
be  added.  Turtles  should  be  fed  two  or  three  times  a week.  They  eat  lettuce, 
apples,  earthworms,  snails,  slugs  and  insects.  Water  turtles  should  be  fed 
fish  and  wilted  lettuce.  Some  turtles  like  hamburger  and  bananas. 

. . . The  End 


THE  GRAY  SQUIRREL 

The  gray  squirrel’s  long  and  bushy  tail, 

Is  a balancing  stick  on  limb  or  rail. 

He  goes  up  a tree  as  fast  as  a sprinter, 

And  spends  much  time  burying  nuts  for  winter. 
His  color  ranges  from  gray  to  black, 

At  hiding  from  gunners  he  has  quite  a knack. 

—Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 
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Sportsmen ’s  “Show  We  ” Oi 


our 


^ URING  late  March,  the  critical  condition  of  the  deer  range  was  demonstrated 
to  three  separate  groups  of  sportsmen,  legislators,  and  other  interested  in- 
dividuals. These  groups  visited  Cameron  and  McKean  Counties  which  are  typical 
of  much  of  the  "big  woods"  country  of  north-central  Pennsylvania.  The  deer  man- 
agement problems  facing  the  Game  Commission  were  explained  by  Roger  M. 
Latham,  Chief,  Wildlife  Research  Division;  Stanley  E.  Forbes,  Leader,  White-tailed 
Deer  Study;  and  C.  R.  Studholme,  Leader,  Wildlife  Food  Evaluation  Study. 

1 

Commission  personnel  were  pleased  by  the  open-mindedness  of  those  in  attend- 
ance and  their  willingness  to  learn.  Many  sportsmen  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  all 
deer  hunters  could  participate  in  a similiar  tour,  most  of  the  present  criticism  of 
Pennsylvania's  deer  management  would  end. 


One  of  the  first  things  that  was  pointed  out  was  the 
difference  between  good  deer  food  and  poor  deer  food. 
Many  of  the  sportsmen  were  surprised  to  learn  that  laurel 
has  practically  no  food  value  and  that  deer  will  rarely  touch 
beech  browse.  The  succulent  twigs  and  buds  of  several 
hardwoods  form  the  bulk  of  the  winter  diet. 


The  "deer  line"  was  evident  all  along  the  roads  used  in  the  tour.  The  deer  had  eaten  every 
twig  and  leaf  from  the  hemlocks  as  high  as  they  could  reach  standing  on  their  hind  legs. 
No  food  was  left. 
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On  State  Game  Lands  No.  30  in  McKean 
County  the  destructive  effects  of  an  over- 
abundant deer  herd  was  demonstrated.  Fol- 
lowing a clear  cut  for  chemical  wood  in  the 
forest,  a deer-proof  fence  was  placed  around 
a portion  of  the  area.  After  three  years, 
the  new  forest  growth  is  so  dense  inside  the 
fence  that  it  is  difficult  to  walk  through  it. 
Outside  the  fence,  the  ground  is  bare  except 
for  a few  bracken  ferns  and  poverty  grass. 


mmmtt 


An  attempt  was  made  to  cut  two  pounds 
of  browse  (the  amount  needed  to  feed  one 
deer  a day).  The  sportsmen  agreed  that  it 
looked  like  an  impossible  task  in  this  area. 
A denuded  wintering  valley  (below)  was 
visited  where  deer  had  starved  in  large  num- 
bers during  normal  winters.  The  "eaten-out" 
appearance  convinced  the  hunters  that  deer 
could  no  longer  winter  here. 
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Game  Law  Prosecutions  and 
Fines  Set  Record 

Beginning  with  the  FBI,  reports 
from  all  law  enforcement  agencies  in- 
dicate a growing  disregard  for  law 
and  order  in  recent  years.  This  has 
been  observed  in  the  law  enforcement 
activities  of  the  Game  Commission.  It 
has  reflected  in  the  number  of  cases 
brought  and  the  amount  of  fines 
collected  by  game  protectors,  as 
shown  herein. 

Pennsylvania  game  law  prosecu- 
tions for  the  calendar  year  1952 
totaled  5044.  In  1951  they  numbered 
4553.  Total  penalties  collected  in  1952 
were  $158,909.76.  In  1951  they  were 
$146,443.65.  Thus  the  prosecutions 
in  1952  over  1951  increased  by  491, 
and  the  fines  collected  in  1952  totaled 
$12,466.11  more  than  the  previous 
year. 

Take  the  month  of  December 
alone.  In  December  1952  there  were 
1944  game  law  prosecutions,  penal- 
ties collected  being  $69,298.25.  In 
that  month,  1951,  there  were  1536 
prosecutions,  the  fines  for  which  ag- 
gregated $53,646.50.  In  the  one  month 
comparison,  408  more  game  cases 
were  handled  and  $15,651.75  more 
in  fines  were  placed  in  the  Game 
Fund.  The  total  penalties  collected 
in  December  1952,  established  an  all- 
time  high  for  any  single  month  in  the 
history  of  the  Game  Commission. 

These  statistics  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  as  disregard  for  the  law 
increases,  Pennsylvania’s  fine  force  of 
Game  Protectors  keeps  pace  in  carry- 
ing out  their  enforcement  duties. 
That  they  have  successfully  concen- 
trated their  efforts  particularly  on 
flagrant  cases,  such  as  out-of-season 
hunting  and  deer  jack  lighting  is 
evidenced  by  the  record. 


Bidd!e  Retains  Game 
Commission  Post 

On  April  14  the  Senate  unani- 
mously confirmed  Governor  Fine’s 
appointment  of  Colonel  Nicholas 
Biddle,  Bethayres,  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission. The  Commissioner’s  term  in 
the  non-paying  position  runs  into 
January,  1961. 

Colonel  Biddle  was  unanimously 
elected  by  his  colleagues  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  Commission  in 
January  of  this  year.  He  first  became 
a member  of  the  wildlife  agency  in 
February  of  1935  and  has  served  con- 
tinuously since  that  time.  Between 
March,  1935,  and  January,  1940, 
Biddle  served  as  President  of  the 
Game  Commission. 

Colonel  Biddle  is  exceptionally 
well  qualified  to  discharge  his  duties 
with  the  game  agency.  He  has  hunted 
and  had  many  outdoor  experiences 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  in 
other  states  as  well  as  Pennsylvania. 

Low  Pelt  Value  Cuts  Interest  in 
Trapping 

Some  game  protectors  believe  that 
as  many  beavers  were  taken  in  the 
longer  1953  season  as  in  ’52,  inas- 
much as  the  limit  was  increased  from 
2 to  3.  Others  follow  the  opinion  of 
Donald  G.  Day,  Susquehanna  County 
officer,  who  says:  “The  low  price  of 
fur  had  its  effect  on  beaver  trapping 
this  season.  Although  beavers  were 
more  numerous  this  year  than  last 
the  average  trapper  was  reluctant  to 
devote  the  necessary  time  and  effort 
needed  to  catch  broadtails.  Many  old 
timers  gave  up  a sport  they  have  pur- 
sued for  many  years.  It  is  little  won- 
der. A hide  that  was  worth  $70  a few 
years  ago  brought  $20  or  less  on  this 
year’s  fur  market.” 
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1953-54  Federal  Duck  Stamp 
Will  Feature  Blue-Winged  Teal 

A black  and  white  wash  drawing 
featuring  five  blue-winged  teal  in 
flight  over  bulrush,  titled  “Early  Ex- 
press,” has  been  chosen  as  the  design 
for  the  1953-54  Migratory  Bird  Hunt- 
ing Stamp,  Albert  M.  Day,  Director 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  an- 
nounced today. 

Clayton  B.  Seagears,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Director  of  Conservation 
Education,  New  York  Conservation 
Department,  drew  the  winning  de- 
sign. 

A panel  of  18  waterfowl  experts 
judged  the  design  as  the  best  of  the 
92  entries  submitted  in  the  competi- 
tion. The  1953-54  stamp  will  be  the 
20th  in  the  Federal  duck  stamp 
series. 


Now  sold  for  $2,  the  duck  stamps 
provide  funds  that  help  finance  the 
Federal  Government’s  waterfowl 
refuge  program.  Eighty-five  per  cent 
of  the  money  realized  from  the  sale 
of  the  stamps  is  used  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  supplement  other 
funds  for  the  purchase  and  mainte- 
nance of  waterfowl  refuges  through- 
out the  country.  The  remaining  15 
per  cent  is  used  for  printing  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  stamps,  enforcement 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp 
Act,  and  other  Federal  activities  for 
migratory  bird  conservation.  All 
migratory  waterfowl  hunters  over  16 
years  of  age  are  required  by  law  to 
purchase  and  have  a stamp  of  cur- 
rent issue  duly  signed  when  hunting. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1952,  a total  of  2,167,767  duck 
stamps  was  sold  to  waterfowl  hunters, 
conservationists,  and  philatelists. 


Northwest  Division  sportsmen  and  Fish  Wardens  gave  able  and  much  appreciated  as- 
sistance to  Game  Protector  Ray  Sickles  and  Waterfowl  Coordinator  Bob  Latimer,  right, 
during  a recent  banding  operation  at  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Refuge,  Crawford  County. 
Led  by  E.  G.  MacMurdy,  Erie  County  Sportsmen’s  League  official  and  NW  Division 
president,  the  group  banded  more  than  1900  ducks  and  geese  under  the  supervision 
of  Commission’s  waterfoiul  experts. 
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Leading  sportsmen  and  wildlife  officials  of  a decade  ago,  many  of  whom  are  still  active 
in  the  cause  of  conservation,  are  shown  above  at  the  country  home  of  William  Bratz 
near  Harlensburg.  Left  to  right:  Dr.  John  Foster,  Judge  James  Chambers,  Former  Game 
Commissioner  Jared  Rice,  David  Pyle,  Jacob  Rentz,  Squire  O.  H.  P.  Green,  Fred  Rentz, 
former  Game  Commissioner  John  M.  Phillips,  Fish  Commission  Secretary  Charles  French, 
H.  L.  Buchanan,  and  former  Game  Commissioner  Robert  Lamberton. 


Border  Cuttings  Benefit  Both 
Farmer  and  Wildlife 

Border  cutting  of  wooded  areas  at 
the  edges  of  fields,  as  a simple  method 
of  developing  wildlife  habitat,  has 
come  to  the  fore  in  recent  years. 
Farmers  have  learned  that  the  prac- 
tice benefits  them  too. 

Those  experienced  in  edge  cutting 
have  learned  that  when  large  trees 
are  removed  from  the  boundaries  of 
their  wooded  areas  crop  yields  on  ad- 
joining fields  greatly  increase.  The 
elimination  of  shade  from  trees,  the 
roots  of  which  also  sap  the  nourish- 
ment from  crop  land,  make  this 
possible. 

Almost  immediately  after  such  edge 
clearings  are  made  benefits  to  desir- 
able wild  creatures  are  noted.  In- 
creased growth  of  cover  and  fruiting 
of  shrubs  and  vines  provide  the  neces- 
sities that  encourage  larger  popula- 
tions of  farm  wildlife.  Once  estab- 
lished, such  edges  are  maintained  at 
a minimum  of  cost  and  effort. 

The  Game  Commission  is  actively 
engaged  in  edge  cutting  operations 
on  State  Game  Lands  and  the  lands 
of  Farm-Game  Cooperators.  During 
February  of  this  year  almost  220,000 


linear  feet,  or  more  than  41  miles  of 
border  cuttings  were  made  by  Com- 
mission employes. 

Edges  25  to  30  feet  wide  will 
usually  answer  the  purpose  for  most 
farmers.  Field  observations  of  such 
cuttings  made  in  recent  years  bear 
out  the  promise  that  the  practice 
brings  about  an  increase  in  both  farm 
crop  and  wildlife  yields. 

Nesting  Cover  and  Standing 
Grains  Help  Wildlife 

Many  persons  interested  in  wild- 
life conservation  are  unaware  that  a 
sizeable  portion  of  the  Game  Fund 
is  spent  each  year  for  the  purchase  of 
strips  of  vegetation  in  the  form  of 
standing  grains  and  grass  nesting 
cover  from  cooperating  farmers. 

Furthering  this  program  during 
the  period  June  1,  1951,  to  May  31, 
1952,  1389  strips  containing  513 

acres  in  all  were  purchased  by  the 
Game  Commission. 

About  half  of  these  strips  were 
bought  from  members  in  the  Co- 
operative Farm  Game  Program,  the 
balance  from  farmers  who  benefit  the 
hunting  public  by  making  their  lands 
available  to  open  hunting. 
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1953  (J3eaver  Reason  f-^pouidei  2,934 


Pennsylvania  trappers  took  a record  num- 
ber of  beavers  during  the  recent  1953 
statewide  season.  Crawford  County  reported 
the  largest  take  with  447  pelts  being  pro- 
bated there.  Despite  low  pelt  prices,  more 
beaver  were  taken  in  this  season  than  in 
any  since  the  first  statewide  season  in  1934. 
Hundreds  of  trappers  like  Mrs.  Worth  J. 
Dieffenbach,  right,  took  advantage  of  the 
longer  season,  open  weather,  and  increased 
legal  bag  limit.  The  coat  which  she  is 
wearing  was  made  of  beaver  skins,  most 
of  which  she  trapped  herself  in  past  sea- 
sons and  all  of  which  were  taken  in  Sulli- 
van County.  Mrs.  Dieffenbach  resides  on  a 
farm  in  Colley  Township,  where  she  was 
born.  Shown  below  is  Louis  Orr  working 
on  a beaver  turned  over  to  the  big  Jack- 
son  Fur  Post  at  Conneaut  Lake,  Crawford 
County.  The  stretched  pelt  of  a “ blanket ” 
beaver  is  shown  at  left  while  an  extra- 
large  beaver  trapped  earlier  by  Orr  him- 
self hangs  above. 

Bottom — Graphic  Arts  Photo 


Top — PGC  Photo  by  Rosenkrans 
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By  Roger  M.  Latham 


THE  second  special  deer  season 
stimulated  additional  thousands 
of  Pennsylvania  nimrods  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  bow  hunting  fraternity. 
In  1951,  only  5,542  responded  to  the 
challenge  to  hunt  deer  with  the  bow, 
but  this  past  year  8,433  purchased 
the  Special  Archery  License.  This 
substantial  increase  (52%)  indicates 
that  the  sport  is  rapidly  becoming 
more  popular  in  the  State.  There  is 
good  reason  for  this  increasing  popu- 
larity, because,  as  one  hunter  put  it, 
“we  know  we  aren’t  going  to  kill 
many  deer,  but  it  gives  us  an  excuse 
to  be  out  in  the  mountains  at  the 
most  glorious  time  of  the  year. 
Archers  are  hunting  for  healthful 
recreation  far  more  than  they  are  for 
meat,  and  the  .actual  killing  of  a deer 
is  more  or  less  incidental  to  the 
greater  values  we  derive.” 

The  bow  hunters  of  1952  were  not 
so  successful  as  those  who  were  out 
during  the  1951  season.  Only  24 
bucks  were  killed  this  past  year  com- 
pared to  33  for  the  year  before.  This 
poor  success  can  be  at  least  partly 
attributed  to  the  extremely  dry 
weather  which  made  stalking  even 
more  difficult  than  usual.  The  archer, 
of  course,  always  faces  much  greater 
odds  than  the  rifle  hunter.  He  cannot 
hope  to  kill  a deer  at  long  range, 
or  through  thick  brush,  as  the  man 
with  a gun  can.  Running  shots  are 
extremely  difficult  as  well.  Also,  there 
are  so  few  bow  hunters  in  the  moun- 
tains during  the  special  season  that 
each  man  is  literally  on  his  own. 
When  there  are  four  hundred  thou- 
sand or  more  hunters  out  during  the 
regular  season,  the  deer  are  kept  on 


the  move.  This  is  the  answer  to  high 
kills. 

A questionnaire  was  sent  to  each 
of  the  24  successful  archers,  and  21 
completed  the  forms.  Thirteen  of  the 
deer  had  6 or  more  points,  and  the 
largest  was  a ten-pointer.  Sixteen  of 
the  total  were  killed  with  a single 
arrow,  4 were  hit  with  two  arrows, 
and  it  took  three  arrows  to  bring  one 
down.  The  average  shooting  distance 
was  35  yards,  but  one  was  dropped 
from  60  yards. 

Ten  of  the  unlucky  deer  were 
standing  when  shot,  6 were  walking, 
and  4 were  running.  These  bucks 
travelled  an  average  of  . 112  yards  after 
being  hit,  and  one  managed  to  go 
close  to  a quarter  mile.  Three  were 
dropped  in  their  tracks,  mostly  from 
spine  shots,  and  3 more  moved  only 
a few  yards. 

The  successful  hunters  hunted  an 
average  of  22  hours,  with  a minimum 
of  4 and  a maximum  of  50.  They  saw 
74  legal  bucks,  shot  at  28,  killed  21, 
and  crippled  only  1. 

Under  the  “REMARKS”  section, 
these  hunters  made  several  sugges- 
tions which  seemed  to  represent  the 
general  opinion  of  the  group.  Almost 
without  exception,  they  stated  that 
an  earlier  opening  hour  and  a later 
closing  hour  each  day  would  be  highly 
desirable.  By  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  during  October,  most  of  the 
deer  have  already  moved  back  from 
the  fields.  Similarly,  at  five  in  the 
afternoon  the  deer  have  not  yet 
started  to  move  back  into  the  fields. 
In  December,  it  is  little  more  than 
light  at  seven  and  nearly  dark  at  five. 
The  bow  hunter  would  have  a much 
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greater  chance  for  success  if  he  could 
be  on  watch  when  the  deer  are  mov- 
ing to  or  from  their  feeding  grounds. 

Also,  the  thought  was  advanced 
that  if  the  bow  hunters  were  per- 
mitted a hunter’s  choice  season,  it 
would  stimulate  much  greater  in- 
terest in  this  sport.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  such  a season  would  pro- 
vide a tremendous  amount  of  recrea- 
tion for  the  hunters  of  the  state,  and 
the  kill  would  still  be  very  light.  One 
stated  that  he  questioned  whether 
the  archery  harvest  during  a hunter’s 
choice  season  would  exceed  the  num- 
ber killed  on  the  highways  each  year. 

Many  sportsmen  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  they  would  rather 
kill  a doe  with  the  bow  and  arrow 
than  a buck  with  a rifle.  Certainly 
archery  offers  a means  of  attaining  a 
great  deal  more  recreation  from  our 
herd  without  materially  affecting  the 
harvest  during  the  regular  season. 

The  October  season  comes  when 
the  mountain  foliage  is  at  its  peak 
of  color,  and  should  appeal  to  every 
hunter  who  appreciates  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  out-of-doors  at  this  time 
of  year. 

Successful  bow  hunters  who  re- 
ported their  kills  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission following  the  close  of  the 
1952  special  archery  season  are  as 
follows: 

Asper,  Glenn— Shippensburg. 

Bowers,  Charles— Jersey  Shore. 

Cooper,  John  C.— Beaver. 

Dinido,  Harry,  Jr.— Nantyglo. 

Egner,  Frederick  V.— Glenside. 

Emig,  Clair— Abbottstown. 

Ervin,  Carl  J.— Berwick. 

Farkas,  Albert  J.— East  Pittsburgh. 

George,  W.  K.— Homer  City. 

Gunter,  Warren  (Major,  USAF)— 
Ft.  Slocum,  N.  Y. 

Hollenbaugh,  Raymond  T.— Ebens- 
burg. 

Jacobs,  Richard  G.— Easton. 

Kline,  Carel— Wilcox. 

Kohl,  Oliver  C.— Reading. 


Kowalik,  Stephen— New  Castle,  Del. 
Murry,  M.  Eugene— Dillsburg. 
Newman,  E.  T.— Briar  Creek. 
Rubicam,  C.  L.— Ivyland. 

Saska,  Ambrose— Marianna. 
Shoemaker,  J.  T.— New  Bethlehem. 
Sinkule,  David  N.— Greensburg. 
Webber,  David— State  College. 
Weiss,  Herman  G.— Green  Lane. 

Zechmeister,  Michael,  Jr.— Free- 
mansburg. 


1952  Attendance  at  Pymatuning  Sets 
Record 

For  the  seventh  straight  year, 
attendance  at  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Pymatuning  migratory  water- 
fowl  museum  and  refuge  has 
climbed  to  all-time  record  numbers. 
Registration  records  recently  com- 
piled by  Game  Protector  Raymond 
Sickles  and  Lecturer-Naturalist  N. 
R.  Casillo,  show  227,920  persons 
visited  the  Museum  and  3,670  acre 
refuge  during  the  past  year. 

Registrants  hailed  from  every 
state  and  from  43  points  outside  the 
continental  United  States  (not  in- 
cluding Canadian  provinces). 
Visitors  from  as  far  away  as  Pak- 
istan, Malaya,  Denmark,  Africa,  and 
the  Philippines  came  to  inspect 
nearly  300  mounted  specimens  in 
the  Museum  and,  assisted  by  Com- 
mission attendants,  to  idendfy  many 
of  the  hundreds  of  bird  species 
which  feed,  rest  or  nest  in  the  only 
waterfowl  sanctuary  of  its  kind  in 
Pennsylvania.  There  is  no  admission 
charge  and  the  Museum  is  open 
daily  from  May  1 to  October  31 
from  10:00  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  Free 
parking  facilities  are  available. 
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Philadelphia  Club  Sponsors  Tall 
Story  Contest 

A Tall  Story  contest  conducted  by 
the  Employes’  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Club  of  the  Philadelphia  Transpor- 
tation Company  at  the  Quaker  City 
Motor  Boat  and  Sportsmen’s  Show 
in  March  produced  some  real  corkers. 
The  really  true  stories  were,  as  usual, 
the  hardest  to  believe.  First  prize  in 
the  hunting  story  classification  went 
to  16  year  old  “truth  stretcher”  Bob 
Bartoaz  of  Camden,  N.  J.  Bob’s 
“whopper”  went  like  this: 

“One  day  my  boy  friend  and  I 
went  hunting  with  our  dog,  Sport. 
He  was  running  rabbits  all  day  and 
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we  shot  three  rabbits  each  before 
starting  home  about  three  o’clock. 
We  called  Sport  but  he  didn’t  come. 
We  were  only  a mile  from  home  so 
we  left,  feeling  Sport  would  find  his 
way  back  by  himself.  A week  passed, 
however,  and  still  no  sight  or  sound 
of  Sport.  On  our  next  hunting  trip 
we  returned  to  the  same  spot  and 
noticed  two  men  hunting.  We  asked 
them  if  they  had  seen  our  dog  but 
they  claimed  the  only  dog  they  had 
seen  was  much  too  small  to  be  Sport. 
This  dog  showed  up  after  while  and 
we  called  him  to  us.  Sure  enough— 
it  was  our  Sport.  He  had  run  a rabbit 
for  a week  and  his  legs  were  worn 
down  to  stumps.” 


Melville  R.  E’We,  center,  President  of  the  PTC  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia 
is  shoum  here  presenting  prizes  to  winning  contestants  in  the  tall  story  contest.  Winning 
story-tellers  from  the  125,000  visitors  to  the  club’s  booth  at  the  Philadelphia  Sportsmen’s 
Show  in  March  were  allowed  to  select  their  own  prizes  from  a large  array  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  goods  on  display. 


PGC  Photo  by  Parlaman 


Pennsylvania  played  host  to  the  “world  series  of  the  beaglers”—the  International  Derby 
and  Futurity  Beagle  trials  held  at  the  running  grounds  of  the  Coraopolis— Imperial 
Beagle  Clubs  in  April.  This  annual  affair  attracted  an  entry  of  ‘>60  dogs  with  champions 
crowned  in  13  and  15  inch  classes.  Judges  were  Dale  Elwood,  Apollo,  Pa.;  Benny  Harding 
Evansville,  Indiana:  Aud/ey  Douder,  Midway,  Pa.;  and  Sam  Baumgardner,  Pebbles,  Ohio. 
Shown  above:  O.  R.  KarickhofJ,  president  of  the  International  Beagle  Federation,  presents 
a testimonial  to  “Ike"  Carrel,  famous  beagle  enthusiast  and  editor  of  “Hounds  and 
Hunting”  magazine,  at  the  IBF  banquet  in  Pittsburgh  on  April  19. 


Conservation  Award  to  Delaware 
County  Sportsmen 

The  following  is  a partial  quote 
from  an  item  captioned  “Tops  For 
1952.”  It  appeared  in  the  April  issue 
of  Federation  News,  monthly  publi- 
cation of  The  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  reads: 
“Delaware  County,  on  a two  to 
one  vote  of  the  judges,  was  cited  as 
the  group  in  Pennsylvania’s  67 
counties  which  did  the  most  out- 
standing job  in  conservation  activity 
for  the  year  of  1952. 


Photo  Courtesy  C.  Paul  Blair 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen 
president  Joe  Barkley  is  shown  presenting 
the  PFS  conservation  award  trophy  to  Bill 
Everman,  representing  the  Delaware  County 
Federation. 
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By  Tom  Forbes 

VARYING  degrees  of  self-con- 
sciousness are  handicaps  which 
plague  all  beginners.  Fear  that  lack 
of  skill  will  prove  embarrassing 
when  exhibited  in  the  company  of 
other  archers  impels  us  to  practice 
alone  or  at  the  most  to  confine  our 
company  to  those  whom  we  know  are 
beginners  in  the  sport. 

Since  all  archers  pass  through  this 
initial  stage,  every  effort  is  made  to 
smooth  the  transition  period  for 
those  who  follow  their  path.  A novice 
is  as  welcome  on  the  tournament 
line  as  an  expert.  You  need  not  know 
tournament  rules  or  procedure  to 
participate.  It  is  common  practice  to 
assign  an  archer,  who  is  attending 
his  first  tournament,  to  a group  who 
are  familiar  with  the  rules  from  par- 
ticipation in  other  tournaments.  The 
novice  will  be  coached  by  his  shoot- 
ing companions,  commended  for  his 
efforts,  and  never  ridiculed  for  his 
lack  of  ability.  To  the  contrary  the 
novice  will  in  the  course  of  his  first 
tournament  receive  many  tips  on  im- 
proving his  technique  and  conse- 
quently his  score,  if  he  intimates  that 
he  would  welcome  advice  and  sug- 
gestions. 

If  you  still  feel  that  the  effort 
required  to  enter  your  first  tourna- 
ment is  too  much  for  you,  I suggest 
that  you  do  as  I did.  Leave  your 
equipment  at  home  and  attend  a 
tournament  in  the  role  of  a spectator. 
However,  I now  realize  that  had  I 
taken  my  tackle  to  the  tournament 
I would  have  been  shooting  the  first 
day.  As  a spectator  you  should  be 
guided  by  a few  simple  rules.  Stay 
behind  the  shooting  line  at  all  times. 
Remember  that  the  benches  or  chairs 


on  the  shooting  line  are  for  the  par- 
ticipants. They  are  not  intended  as 
seats  for  spectators.  Avoid  loud  con- 
versation or  other  actions  which 
would  distract  the  attention  of  the 
shooters. 

You  can  expect  to  be  under  con- 
siderable tension  when  you  partici- 
pate in  your  first,  or  for  that  matter 
any  tournament,  and  your  score  will 
probably  suffer  accordingly.  Very  few 
archers  are  able  to  shoot  their  prac- 
tice scores  in  competition.  Surprising 
things  can  happen  at  a first  tourna- 
ment. Although  my  total  score  ranked 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  list  I did 
score  fifty-two  out  of  a possible  fifty- 
four  on  one  end  at  fifty  yards.  Being 
pretty  green  I did  not  understand 
why  I was  complimented  by  my  tar- 
get mates.  After  all,  one  arrow  was 
in  the  red.  I understand  now.  Since 
that  time  I have  never  managed  to 
improve  that  end.  A six  gold  has  al- 
ways eluded  me.  When  I know  that 
I have  five  in  the  gold  the  pressure 
is  just  too  great  and  I am  still  strug- 
gling to  put  that  last  arrow  in  the 
nine  ring. 

Having  experienced  the  added 
thrill  of  Tournament  archery  you 
and  your  fellow  club  members  will 
in  due  course  begin  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  sponsoring  a tourna- 
ment on  your  home  range.  All  clubs 
aim  to  clear  expenses  at  each  tourna- 
ment but  do  not  desire  to  make  a 
profit.  Therefore  they  set  the  amount 
of  the  target  fee  with  this  purpose 
in  mind. 

Proper  planning  and  adequate 
publicity,  given  a break  in  the 
weather,  will  insure  a successful 
shoot.  Agree  upon  a general  chair- 
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men  whose  principle  duties  will  con- 
sist of  coordinating  the  work  of  the 
several  committees;  a range  commit- 

Itee  of  not  less  than  four  members,  a 
publicity  committee  (one  member),  a 
registration  committee  (two  mem- 
bers), and  optional,  a refreshment 
committee. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  sched- 
uling your  tournament  date  in  com- 
petition with  another  tournament 
which  may  have  been  planned  in 
the  area  from  which  you  would  ex- 
pect to  attract  your  archers,  it  is  ad- 
visable for  the  general  chairman  to 
make  inquiry  by  letter  to  state  or 

I national  archery  associations  and  se- 
cure a list  of  open  dates  in  your 
area.  From  this  list  the  tournament 
committees  sitting  as  a committee  of 
the  whole  should  choose  a date,  and 
at  the  same  meeting  fix  a target  fee, 
and  decide  whether  refreshments 
i should  be  provided  on  the  field  dur- 
ing the  shoot. 

Provided  the  several  committees  are 
properly  informed  and  perform  their 
several  duties  the  work  necessary  to 
stage  a successful  tournament  will 
not  be  unduly  burdensome  on  any 
one  individual. 

The  principle  duties  of  the  general 
chairman  and  the  various  committees 
are  set  forth  herein  as  a guide  in 
planning  your  first  tournament. 

General  Chairman:  Coordinates 

work  of  the  several  committees.  Se- 
cure a list  of  open  dates  from  the 
Archery  Associations.  Arrange  for  the 
services  of  a Field  Captain  and  a 
Lady  Paramount.  Present  awards  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  tournament. 
The  approval  of  the  general  chair- 
man should  be  required  on  all  ex- 
penses incurred  for  the  tournament. 

Publicity  Committee:  Contact  lo- 
cal newspapers  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding territory  and  provide  them 
with  prepared  copy  for  publication. 
Furnish  local  radio  stations  with 

PGC  Photo  by  Cady 
Tournament  archery  provides  excellent 
competition  and  chances  to  improve  your 
bow  style  and  techniques. 


prepared  copy  so  that  your  tourna- 
ment can  be  announced.  (Note:  Sub- 
mit typewritten  copy  in  detail  to 
both  agencies  to  avoid  errors  in  pub- 
lication or  announcements).  Copy 
should  contain  at  least  the  follow- 
ing: date  of  tournament,  location  of 
range  with  road  directions  so  that 
visiting  archers  may  be  able  to  lo- 
cate the  field,  registration  fee,  start- 
ing time,  rounds  to  be  shot,  awards 
and  basis  of  competition,  and  re- 
freshments if  they  are  to  be  sold  on 
the  field. 

Write  the  state  or  national  asso- 
ciation for  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  archery 
clubs  in  the  surrounding  area  and 
upon  receipt  mail  each  of  them  full 
details  of  your  tournament. 

Range  Committee:  Lay  out  the 
range,  mark  the  shooting  positions, 
set  up  targets,  provide  target  num- 
ber markers,  wind  pennants,  chairs 
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or  benches  for  the  shooting  line,  and 
new  target  faces  for  each  target.  At 
the  end  of  the  tournament  dismantle 
the  held  and  return  all  material  and 
equipment  provided  expressly  for  the 
tournament. 

Registration  Committee:  Select 

and  purchase  the  necessary  trophies, 
medals,  and  pins.  Secure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  score  cards  and  pen- 
cils. Provide  a large  ruled  summary 
sheet.  Set  up  a registration  desk  at 
the  rear  of  the  shooting  line  in  the 
vicinity  of  number  one  target.  Dis- 
play the  awards  at  or  near  this  desk 
during  the  registration  period  on  the 
day  of  the  tournament.  Collect  reg- 
istration fee.  Assign  target  numbers, 
and  prepare  score  cards  for  each  tar- 
get. Place  score  cards  at  the  shooting 
line  to  permit  controlled  practice 
under  the  direction  of  the  held  cap- 
tain before  the  official  time.  Prepare 
the  summary  sheet  on  which  to  re- 
cord total  scores  by  rounds  and  the 
grand  total  for  each  archer. 

If  your  tournament  is  a classified 
shoot,  request  each  archers  classifica- 
tion when  he  or  she  registers  and 
group  your  names  on  the  summary 
sheet  by  classes.  Use  this  summary 
sheet  for  the  additional  purpose  of 
listing  the  address  of  each  visiting 
archer  in  order  that  you  may  be 
able  to  notify  them  by  post  card  of 
any  future  shoots  held  by  your  club. 

Assign  archers  to  targets  in  the 
order  in  which  they  arrive  at  the 
registration  desk  beginning  with  the 
number  one  target.  Disregard  class 
in  assigning  targets. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  round  col- 
lect the  score  cards,  check  the  totals 
and  reassign  the  archers  to  targets 
on  the  basis  of  their  score.  High  score 
number  one  on  number  one  target, 
runner  up  number  two  on  number 
one  target,  etc. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  tourna- 
ment collect  the  score  cards,  check 
the  final  round,  make  the  entries  on 
the  summary  sheet  and  determine 
the  winners.  Prepare  a list  of  the 


winners  and  hand  it  to  the  general 
chairman  who  will  present  the  appro- 
priate awards. 

Refreshment  Committee:  Tourna- 
ments are  by  custom  day  long  affairs 
with  a break  between  rounds  at  or 
near  midday.  If  eating  establishments 
are  not  located  within  easy  access 
of  your  range  consideration  should 
be  given  to  setting  up  a refreshment 
booth  serving  soft  drinks,  coffee, 
sandwiches,  and  ice  cream.  This  food 
should  be  sold  at  the  regular  retail 
price  for  these  foods  when  purchased 
in  regular  food  establishments.  Your 
visitors  will  appreciate  the  effort  you 
make  for  their  comfort. 

Miscellaneous:  The  wise  choice  of 
a field  captain  will  insure  a well  run 
tournament.  Extend  an  invitation  to 
some  member  of  a nearby  club  who 
is  an  experienced  tournament  archer 
and  who  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  tournament  shooting  rules 
of  the  National  Archery  Association 
or  the  National  Field  Archery  Asso- 
ciation. One  governs  target  and  the 
other  field  tournaments. 

The  tournament  committee  out- 
lined herein  will  serve  equally  well 
to  conduct  a Field  or  a Target  Tour- 
nament. In  the  case  of  a Field  Tour- 
nament it  might  be  well  to  add  ad- 
ditional members  to  the  range  com- 
mittee. Problems  which  may  arise  in 
planning  a field  tournament  may  be 
referred  for  advice  to  Gene  Williams, 
Sky  Haven,  Penfield,  Pennsylvania, 
who  is  the  Pennsylvania  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Field  Archery 
Association. 

Score  cards  of  all  tournaments  con- 
ducted under  national  association 
rules  should  be  forwarded  by  the 
club  secretary  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Archery  Association  in  the  case 
of  target  tournaments  and  for  field 
tournaments  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Representative  of  the  National  Arch- 
ery Association.  This  is  the  method 
which  insures  a uniform  classifica- 
tion of  archers  throughout  the  state. 

. . . The  End 
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Dear  Sir: 

I have  read  “So  You  Want  More 
Rabbits”  by  Roger  Latham  in  the 
December  issue.  I’ve  been  hunting 
cottontails  for  the  past  25  years  ancl 
always  said  to  our  club  members  that 
buying  western  rabbits  was  a waste 
of  money.  Nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  our  native  cottontail.  For 
example,  in  1946  we  bought  120 
western  rabbits,  9 does  and  S bucks 
in  a crate.  Our  hunting  did  not  im- 
prove the  following  year.  In  1947  we 
again  bought  120  rabbits  from  Kan- 
sas. In  1948  we  bought  48  and  in  1950 
we  bought  350  from  Missouri.  We 
found  12  dead  rabbits  in  the  orchard 
the  day  following  our  1950  stocking 
and  14  more  a week  later. 

In  1951  and  1952  we  stopped  buy- 
ing rabbits  but  trapped  40  native 
bunnies  from  hospital  grounds. 
These  we  stocked  in  the  same  area 
and  with  these  bigger  rabbits  and 
better  breeders,  we  had  a good  season 
last  fall.  There  were  more  rabbits 
and  they  sure  gave  our  dogs  a good 
chase.  It  pays  to  live-trap  rabbits 
from  parks,  hospital  grounds,  and 
other  places  where  hunting  is  not 
allowed. 

Yours  for  conservation, 

JACK  OPACHINSKI,  Chairman, 
Fish  8:  Game  Committee,  Hillside 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Nanticoke, 
Penna. 

Dear  Mr.  Latham: 

Your  article  in  the  December 
Game  News  is  tops  in  my  opinion. 
It  coincides  with  my  own  observa- 
tions of  over  65  years  as  a hunter 
and  a close  observer  of  nature’s  ways 
of  taking  care  of  wild  creatures  under 


all  conditions.  I saw  no  good  in  try- 
ing to  produce  more  rabbits  by  the 
introduction  of  western  stock  way 
back  in  1916-17  when  the  project 
was  started.  As  the  demand  by 
sportsmen  and  clubs  grew  larger  and 
larger,  it  was  a big  headache  to  try 
to  satisfy  a third  of  them.  At  that 
time  we  had  a good  supply  of  the 
old-time  rabbits— the  kind  that  didn’t 
hole  up  every  time  a hound  gave 
tongue  and  were  much  larger.  Two 
in  a hunting  coat  was  a load.  What 
have  we  today?  Cross  breeds  of  in- 
ferior traits  and  much  less  in 
weight.  I always  felt  sorry  for  the 
poor  creatures  when  releasing  them, 
often  in  a raging  blizzard  in  strange 
environment.  What  was  to  be  ex- 
pected? A big  increase?  Well,  that 
never  happened  for  the  ones  already 
dead  in  the  crates  were  about  as  val- 
uable as  the  ones  released.  If  five 
percent  of  the  lot  survived,  I would 
say  that  about  paid  for  the  cost  of 
releasing  them. 

I live  in  good  rabbit  territory  that 
is  combed  over  by  hordes  of  hunters 
nearly  every  day  of  the  season  and 
the  kill,  with  few  exceptions,  is 
about  the  same  from  year  to  year. 
When  the  season  is  over  you  can  go 
over  that  ground  and  find  plenty  of 
breeders  to  supply  or  replenish  the 
coverts  supposed  to  be  shot  out.  Let’s 
spend  the  money  where  it  will  do 
more  good.  I would  suggest  plantings 
as  the  best  investment  to  stimulate 
more  rabbits. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  ANNEMAN, 

(retired  Game  Protector) 

Lake  Ariel,  Penna. 
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Dear  Sir: 

The  article  “The  Old  Game  Pro- 
tector and  the  Owl’s  Nest  Wolf  Pack” 
in  your  March  issue  reminded  me  of 
an  interesting  experience  I had  with 
a coyote  at  the  Cedar  Glade  Ranger 
Station  on  the  Prescott  National 
Forest  in  Arizona  several  years  ago. 

We  had  been  plagued  by  coyotes 
which  followed  the  bands  of  sheep 
that  grazed  in  summer  near  the 
Ranger  Station.  They  had  started 
taking  a heavy  toll  of  our  chickens 
running  loose  near  the  horse  pasture. 
We  were  soon  forced  to  keep  the 
chickens  in  the  fenced-in  yard  and 
here  we  assumed  they  would  be  safe. 

One  day  while  my  wife  and  I were 
eating  lunch  in  the  kitchen,  we  were 
startled  to  see  a large  coyote  trotting 
boldly  down  the  driveway  just  out- 
side the  Ranger  Station  yard  fence. 
He  proceeded  to  run  around  and 
around  the  outside  of  the  chicken 
yard  seeking  entrance  and  scaring  the 
chickens  so  badly  that  they  were 
cackling  and  tumbling  over  one 
another.  After  recovering  from  my 
surprise,  I jumped  up  and  got  my 
rifle.  But  by  the  time  I returned  to 
shoot  out  of  the  kitchen  window, 
the  coyote  had  trotted  out  of  range 
so  I turned  my  fox  terrier  and  collie 
loose  to  run  him  out  of  the  country. 

I then  went  out  to  the  chicken 
yard  to  check  the  chickens  and  found 
that  one  fat  old  hen  had  died  of 
fright.  I proceeded  to  dress  her  out 
as  she  was  still  warm  but  undamaged. 
We  had  roast  chicken  for  supper 
killed  by  remote  control  by  a coyote 
which  never  shared  in  the  feast. 

One  of  the  things  I miss  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  nightly  howl  of  the 
coyote  and  the  sight  of  this  interest- 
ing little  animal  which  I often  en- 
countered singly  or  in  family  groups 
in  the  west. 

Forest  Ranger  Laurence  E.  Stotz 

Allegheny  National  Forest 

Sheffield,  Pa. 


For  Better  Relationships  Between  Farmers, 
Sportsmen  and  Game  Commission 

Of  the  many  problems  that  con- 
front us  today,  1 believe  one  of  the 
greatest  is  this  problem  of  relation- 
ships between  landowners,  sportsmen, 
and  Game  Commission.  For  a solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  I would  like  to 
offer  some  suggestions  to  each  group 
as  food  for  thought  (not  criticism). 

TO  THE  FARMERS-Have  you 
ever  considered  that  all  people  in  the 
world  cannot  be  farmers  and  that 
you  are  just  as  dependent  on  the  city 
man  as  he  is  dependent  on  you?  If  it 
were  not  for  him,  you  would  not 
have  sale  for  your  produce.  You  are 
dependent  on  him  for  your  equip- 
ment and  many  other  things.  Would 
it  not  be  a very  unpleasant  situation 
if  you  were  to  go  into  town  to  make 
some  purchases  and  find  every  store 
had  a sign  on  the  door  reading,  “No 
Trespassing.  This  is  Private  Prop- 
erty.” Perhaps  you  have  lived  in  town 
but  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
looking  at  four  walls  day  in  and 
day  out  can  become  monotonous? 
The  city  dweller  goes  hunting  and 
fishing  for  recreation  and  it  is  be- 
coming very  difficult  for  him  to  en- 
joy this  privilege  with  so  much  posted 
land.  Do  you  realize  that  the  wildlife 
on  your  land  is  not  private  property 
and,  although  it  is  not  as  plentiful 
as  it  once  was,  it  is  not  due  to  the 
hunters  and  fishermen  but  to  modern 
methods  of  farming,  the  use  of  poison 
sprays,  and  the  annual  kill  of  wildlife 
on  our  highways?  A large  percent  of 
the  wildlife  on  our  land  today  is  due 
to  the  restocking  programs  of  our 
Game  Commission  and  the  efforts  of 
sportsmen’s  clubs,  all  financed  100% 
by  the  sportsmen’s  money. 

TO  THE  SPORTSMEN-As  the 
fanner  and  landowner  are  dependent 
on  you,  you  are  dependent  on  him. 
Would  you  not  become  alarmed  and 
angry  if  a stranger  would  park  his 
car  in  your  driveway,  walk  around  in 
your  backyard,  empty  a container  of 
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rubbish  in  one  corner,  and  then 
move  on  leaving  your  gate  open  or 
perhaps  breaking  down  a rose  trellis 
or  doing  some  other  damage?  These 
things  have  occurred  many  times  to 
your  farmer  friend.  The  farmer 
builds  fences  to  hold  his  cattle.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  damage  them. 
He  has  worked  hard  and  invested 
many  dollars  in  planting  a crop  and 
he  doesn’t  like  strangers  walking  over 
it.  He  doesn’t  want  his  pastures  dug 
up  nor  does  he  want  his  cattle  chased. 
Many  farms  have  been  posted  against 

I hunting  because  of  careless  or  un- 
necessary shooting;  because  the  same 
hunters  keep  coming  back  day  after 
day  until  practically  all  wildlife  has 
been  taken;  and  because  some 
thoughtless  hunter  has  trespassed 
within  a safety  zone  or  killed  game 
that  the  farmer  could  have  killed 
many  times  but  preserved  for  senti- 
mental reasons.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  that  the  farmer  furnishes  the 
food  upon  which  the  existence  of  all 
farm-wildlife  depends? 

TO  THE  GAME  COMMISSION 
—As  representatives  of  the  landowner 
and  the  sportsmen,  you  are  doing  a 
wonderful  job  and  although  you  are 
often  criticized,  many  times  such 
criticism  results  from  an  ignorance 
cf  the  facts.  However,  nothing  is  ever 
so  good  that  it  can’t  be  improved. 
From  knowledge  of  past  incidents,  I 
offer  these  suggestions  to  better  land- 
owner-sportsmen relationships: 


First:  A revision  of  the  game  laws 
so  they  will  have  the  same  definite 
meaning  to  everyone  concerned. 
Several  people  will  read  the  same 
article  and  each  will  arrive  at  a differ- 
ent meaning  now. 

Second:  Law  enforcement  officers 
should  not  consider  every  person  a 
criminal.  Game  Protectors  and  their 
Deputies  should  not  work  in  their 
home  territory.  That  is,  they  should 
not  work  where  they  were  brought 
up  but  should  be  assigned  to  new 
territories  periodically. 

Third:  More  time  and  money 

should  be  spent  in  education,  in 
teaching  the  Game  Laws  and  sports- 
manship. I believe  this  would  result 
in  fewer  violations.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  educate  a large  number  of 
people  would  be  through  a special 
issue  of  Game  News  containing  ma- 
terial pertaining  to  better  landowner- 
sportsmen  relationships.  Have  a copy 
mailed  to  each  landowner  in  the 
state  and  also  give  a copy  with  each 
hunting  license. 

Finally,  I would  like  to  add  my 
definition  of  sportsmanship:  Sports- 
manship is  the  participation  in  a 
game  of  skill  or  luck  governed  by 
rules  of  equality  and  rewarded  by  the 
merits  of  honesty.  My  motto  is:  I 
would  rather  be  a sportsman  among 
my  fellowmen  than  to  possess  an  un- 
earned trophy. 

Gilbert  B.  Stanbaugh 
Kellsville,  Pa. 


THE  APPEAL  OF  WILDLIFE 

A killdeer  plover  sitting  on  four  eggs  changed  construction  plans  on  a 
$100  million  shopping  district  project  in  a Los  Angeles  suburb  this  sum- 
mer and  became  the  subject  of  a press  association  story  which  appeared 
in  metropolitan  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  The  bird  declined  to 
budge;  bulldozer  operators  refused  to  disturb  her,  so  the  construction 
proceeded— but  around  a 3-fool  sanctuary.  This  little  incident  illustrates 
the  universal  appeal  of  wildlife  to  man  in  this  harassed  world.  It  ex- 
plains why  Congress  will  take  time  out  from  international  crisis  to 
debate  the  merits  of  a game  sanctuary  in  Florida,  and  why  ten  million 
Americans  pay  dues  to  organizations  pledged  to  conserve  and  restore 
wildlife  resources. 
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By  Ed  Shearer 


SPRING  is  really  the  New  Year  in 
the  outdoorsman’s  calendar.  It  is 
the  time  when  the  plans  and  prepara- 
tions of  winters  semi-hibernation  are 
ready  to  put  in  effect.  The  forecast 
seems  to  indicate  that  a greater  num- 
ber of  people  will  seek  outdoor  rec- 
reation than  ever  before.  The  sport 
of  crow  shooting  is  one  example  of 
this  growth.  From  a rather  disultary 
affair  indulged  in  by  a few  it  is  now 
a recognized  sport  among  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  hunters. 

From  the  scatter  gunner’s  view- 
point the  crow  presents  one  of  the 
most  interesting  problems  of  the  out- 
doors. From  a well  concealed  blind 


with  either  a owl  or  hawk  decoy, 
alive  or  stuffed,  you  have  a replica 
of  duck  shooting  without  getting 
your  feet  wet.  Given  a good  blind 
and  an  expert  caller  it’s  possible  to 
have  old-time  duck  shooting  that  is 
seldom  seen  today.  All  the  shots  in 
the  book  come  your  way.  Close  shots 
that  give  you  opportunity  for  doubles 
and  even  triples.  Incomers,  diving, 
Haring  and  quartering.  Then  when 
things  do  not  look  right  you  must 
take  those  long  crossing  shots  as  they 
circle  for  a better  look. 

Naturally  this  kind  of  shooting  af- 
fords opportunity  for  experiment  and 
speculation  about  guns,  loads  and 
barrel  borings.  Old  theories  have 
been  revived  by  a new  generation  and 
modern  research  is  much  debated. 
This  is  a healthy  condition  as  it  adds 
interest  to  the  sport  and  produces 
well  informed  shotters  who  will  be 
SAFE  shooters. 
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At  a recent  bull  session  of  the  crow 
clan  one  of  the  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion was  shot  columns  or  strings. 
Are  they  longer  or  shorter  in  a full 
choke  or  cylinder  bore  and  what  ef- 
fect does  barrel  length  have  upon 
them?  It  all  boiled  down  to  how 
many  missed  shots  can  I blame  on 
this  factor?  As  this  seems  to  be  of 
general  interest  to  the  clan  we  will 
discuss  these  points  and  their  effects 
on  the  success  of  the  shot. 

The  cause  of  stringing  out  of 
either  type  barrel  boring  is  deter- 
mined primarily  on  rapid  reduction 
of  pressure  at  the  muzzle  as  the  shot 
column  is  forced  through  and  out 
the  muzzle.  For  this  reason  there  can 
never  be  a complete  elimination  of 
shot  string.  The  entire  length  of  the 
shot  column  can  never  leave  the  muz- 
zle at  the  same  fraction  of  an  instant. 

Dispersion  of  the  shot  pellets  after 
they  leave  the  muzzle  are  of  two 
types— lateral  and  longitudinal.  Lat- 
eral dispersion  is  referred  to  as  pat- 
tern or  spread.  This  can  be  demon- 
strated by  anyone  for  himself  at 
varying  range  using  choke  constric- 
tions and  cartridge  components  of 
varying  ratio.  It  was  not  until  shortly 
before  the  turn  of  the  present  cen- 
tury that  any  really  scientific  re- 
search was  done  on  investigating  shot 
stringing  out  of  the  smooth  bore. 

It  was  not  until  about  1928  that 
modern  provisions  for  scientific  ac- 
curacy were  employed  by  the  late 
Capt.  Phillip  Quayle  using  spark 
photography  to  produce  the  actual 
picture  of  the  shotgun  charge  in  full 
flight.  Here  for  the  first  time  spark 
photography  showed  conclusively 
that  the  full  choke  barrel  does  throw 
a longer  shot  string  than  the  cylinder 
bore  and  exactly  how  much  longer  at 
any  given  range.  These  photographs 
of  performance  out  of  cylinder  and 
full  choke  barrels  taken  at  twelve  and 
one-half  yards  from  the  muzzle  and 
using  a high  velocity  load  of  I14 
ounces  of  number  6 shot,  showed  the 
shot  string  from  full  choke  boring 


stretching  35  percent  longer  than  the 
shot  string  from  the  cylinder  bore 
gun. 

It  does  not  follow  however  that 
this  comparison  between  length  of 
the  two  shot  strings  would  remain 
the  same  at  varying  range.  A loading 
company  which  uses  rotating  discs,  in 
which  pattern  discs  rotate  at  known 
speeds  to  compute  shot  strings  me- 
chanically, states  that  on  the  average 
the  full  choke  barrel  will  throw  a 
shot  string  about  10  per  cent  longer 
than  the  cylinder  bore.  Now  the  ef- 
fect of  the  longitudinal  stringing  of 
the  shotguns  pellet  charge  is  a sub- 
ject that  has  been  debated  for  many 
years  both  pro  and  con. 

There  can  be  little  argument  either 
for  or  against  the  normal  stringing 
of  shot  on  medium  range  straight 
away  targets  and  not  too  much  on 
mild  angle  targets  at  the  same  dis- 
tance. The  effect  of  the  shot  string 
on  such  targets  is  about  the  same  as 
though  they  were  striking  simul- 
taneously in  a pie  plate  pattern.  On 
a fast  moving  straight  away  target 
at  long  range  there  would  be  some 
reduction  in  penetration  by  the  rear 
most  pellets.  Nor  should  the  string- 
ing of  shot  be  of  too  much  signifi- 
cance even  on  direct  crossing  targets 
within  short  to  medium  ranges, 
so  within  twenty  to  thirty  yards. 

But  as  the  range  stretches  out  to 
forty  or  fifty  yards  and  with  a fast 
flying  target  such  as  some  ducks  or 
a ringneck  pheasant,  it  becomes  a 
problem  of  exterior  ballistics  that 
may  be  debated  both  for  and  against 
a short  shot  string.  Probably  at  this 
stage  it  would  be  well  to  look  over 
a ballistic  chart  put  out  by  one  of  our 
loading  companies.  It  will  give  a 
clear  picture  of  the  shot  string  at 
the  longer  ranges  enabling  each  in- 
dividual to  make  up  his  own  mind  as 
to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
shot  string  to  hits. 

The  photographs  taken  with  the 
latest  equipment  show  that  a 12 
gauge  trap  load  of  $i/2  drams  of 


Results  of  extensive  field  tests  show  it  takes  from  three  to  five  pellets  of  number  6 
chilled  shot  to  down  a duck  cleanly. 


powder  and  1 14  ounces  of  number  6 
chilled  shot  averaged  a shot  string  of 
twelve  feet  length  at  a range  of  forty 
yards.  The  most  important  fact  to 
the  game  shot  is  not  only  the  length 
of  the  shot  string  but  the  relative 
density  of  the  shot  pellets  within 
that  length. 

The  average  of  these  laboratory 
tests  further  showed  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  shot  pellets  were  within  the 
first  3.6  feet  and  75  per  cent  were 
within  the  first  5.2  feet  of  the  shot 
string.  The  remaining  25  per  cent 
were  scattered  throughout  the  6.8 
feet  of  the  rearward  section  of  the 
shot  strings  length.  For  the  benefit 
of  20  gauge  shooters  a load  of  234 
drams  of  powder  and  one  ounce  of 
number  6 chilled  shot  showed  an 
average  length  shot  string  of  10  feet 
at  a range  of  thirty  yards.  So  it  would 
appear  from  these  results  that  it 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  con- 
centrate on  attaining  correct  lead  on 
long  shots  rather  than  to  depend  on 
a long  shot  string  for  a hit. 

There  is  another  angle  that  is 
worth  a thought  on  these  long  shots. 


It  has  long  been  the  custom  among 
experienced  wing  shots  to  place  the 
blame  for  feathered  birds  on  hitting 
them  with  the  edge  of  the  pattern. 
Normally  this  would  call  either  for 
a change  in  gun  fit  or  a slight  in- 
crease in  lead  calculation.  However, 
it  may  be  possible  that  the  shooter 
is  hitting  his  game  with  the  tail  end 
of  his  shot  string.  It  is  certain  that 
with  only  25  per  cent  of  the  shot 
charge  occupying  over  half  of  the 
rearward  length  of  the  shot  string, 
the  density  would  be  far  more  likely 
to  cripple  than  to  kill  cleanly. 
Further  light  on  this  angle  may  be 
had  from  the  results  of  an  exhaus- 
tive experiment  carried  out  on  wild 
ducks  some  years  ago  by  one  of  our 
loading  companies,  relative  to  killing 
power. 

A small  group  of  nationally  known 
wildfowl  shots  were  assigned  to  blinds 
on  one  of  our  best  duck  flyways. 
Shooting  ranges  were  established  by 
means  of  stakes.  All  ducks  killed 
were  tagged  and  data  recorded  as 
to  species,  range  and  size  of  shot,  on 
that  particular  duck  as  well  as  be- 
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havior  of  all  ducks  struck  with  a 
charge  of  shot.  Then  all  ducks  killed 
were  shipped  to  a laboratory  and  ex- 
amined for  wound  effects.  The  results 
of  all  ducks  examined  showed  that 
it  took  from  three  to  five  pellets  of 
number  6 chilled  shot  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  duck  and  location  of 
the  wound  to  kill  cleanly.  This  was 
a rather  costly  experiment  such  as 
could  only  be  undertaken  by  a large 
company  but  it  did  establish  a rela- 
tionship between  number  of  pellet 
hits  required  for  a clean  kill  and 
what  part  of  the  shot  string  is  most 
likely  to  give  it. 

Thus  we  see  that  at  long  range  the 
shortest  shot  string  which  is  the  front 
section  of  our  shot  string  has  the 
density  to  kill  cleanly  while  the  rear- 
ward section  would  be  more  prone 
to  cripple  or  feather  our  birds.  This 
condition  would  require  much  more 
lead  than  if  you  were  hitting  with 

I the  edge  of  the  pattern.  So  the  les- 
son at  long  range  appears  to  be— 
learn  to  lead  them  right  and  do  not 
depend  on  the  shot  string  for  kills. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  result 
would  be  at  short  and  medium  range 
such  as  we  encountered  in  hunting 
rabbits  in  cover,  woodcock  and  ring 
neck  pheasants  in  the  type  of  coun- 
try where  they  lay  to  a dog.  We  will 
turn  to  the  Skeet  course  for  our 
answer.  Take  the  standard  12  gauge 
i Skeet  load  of  3 drams  of  powder  and 
1 Vg  ounce  of  number  9 chilled  shot. 

; This  load  starts  with  an  initial  ve- 
\ locity  of  approximately  1180  ft.  sec. 
At  21  yards  the  remaining  velocity 
will  average  about  800  ft.  sec.  Now 
the  velocity  of  the  standard  skeet  tar- 
get is  about  50  ft.  per  second  at  this 
range.  Adding  this  up  it  means  that 
! at  the  ideal  point  where  the  shot 
I charge  and  the  target  are  supposed 
to  meet,  the  shot  charge  is  traveling 
about  16  times  as  fast  as  the  target. 

Now  if  the  shot  string  were  8 feet 
or  96  inches  in  length  at  this  range, 
the  entire  charge  would  travel  the 
distance  of  its  own  length  while  the 
target  was  moving  six  inches  into  the 


thin  rear  section  of  the  shot  string’s 
pattern.  In  a case  like  this  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  on  a crossing,  shot  fired 
from  station  four  on  an  over  lead 
target  the  shot  string  may  give  a 
very  thin  edge. 

In  practical  field  shooting  the 
value  of  shotgun  ballistics  due  to  the 
short  ranges  depends  on  the  tern- 
permanent  of  the  individual  shooter. 
One  of  the  most  important  qualities 
a good  scatter  gunner  should  have 
is  confidence  in  himself  and  his  gun. 
If  small  variations  as  revealed  by 
shotgun  ballistics  tend  to  undermine 
this  confidence  in  himself,  then  let 
the  loading  companies  do  the  worry- 
ing. It  is  well  to  remember  that  prob- 
ably the  world’s  best  game  shooting 
was  done  at  a time  when  exact  knowl- 
edge of  shot  string  was  a matter  of 
conjecture. 

The  really  vital  points  for  the 
average  shooter  to  concentrate  on  are 
stock  fit,  gun  balance  and  weight.  Be 
sure  these  points  are  suited  to  your 
personal  requirements.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  electronics  and  modern  re- 
search the  loading  companies  are 
giving  the  shooters  ammunition  far 
ahead  of  Gilbert’s  time.  But  the  chief 
factor  has  never  changed.  That  is  the 
man  behind  the  gun. 

. . . The  End 


LOST  OR  STOLEN 

An  Enfield  30-06  rifle,  cut  down 
to  a Sporter  with  a 2*72  power 
Weaver  scope  on  a Redfield  mount, 
has  been  reported  lost  or  stolen  by 
Robert  G.  Kranch,  839  E.  Walnut 
Street,  Lancaster.  The  rifle  was 
equipped  with  a sling  and  a sched- 
ule of  ranges  and  scope  settings  was 
scotch-taped  on  the  stock.  The  loss 
occurred  on  December  16,  1952 
while  Kranch  was  hunting  in  Tioga 
County  between  Letonia  and  Black- 
well.  The  owner  offers  a $25.00 
reward  for  any  information  on  this 
rifle. 
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By  L.  J.  Kopp 


THE  food  habits  of  our  furbear- 
ing animals  involve  a fascinating 
study  which  has  a prominent  place  in 
the  life  of  a trapper.  By  experiment- 
ing with  different  bait,  trappers  add 
much  valuable  information  to  our 
present  knowledge  of  animal  habits 
and  characteristics.  At  the  same  time, 
the  trapper  perfects  his  own  knowl- 
edge of  what  constitutes  proper  bait 
for  individual  animals. 

In  the  foregoing  I have  used  the 
word  fascinating  rather  ardently,  for 
it  is  indeed  a fascinating  study  to 
learn  what  some  animals  will  eat  and 
what  they  will  not  eat.  It  becomes 
even  more  complex  when  we  try  to 
find  out  why  some  animals  literally 
refuse  to  eat  certain  things. 

To  the  more  advanced  trapper 
such  a study  involves  the  serious  read- 
ing of  observations  by  other  trappers 
and  mammalogists,  then  comparing 
these  with  your  own.  In  either  case, 
however;  remember  to  accept  your 
findings  only  as  temporary  explana- 
tions, for  there  are  bound  to  be  ex- 
ceptions. 

Possibly  many  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  age  old  belief  that  cats  do 
not  eat  moles  because  they  are  poi- 
sonous. For  some  time  I did  not  have 
much  faith  in  this  belief,  since  I 
could  not  imagine  a cat  with  sense 
enough  to  know  that  a mole  was 
poisonous. 

Frequently  I was  reminded  of  this 
belief  when  I found  dead  moles  on 
my  trapline  which  had  been  killed 


recently.  I could  not  imagine  a fox 
or  some  other  animal,  which  nor- 
mally eats  similar  animals  such  as 
mice,  as  having  the  brains  to  know 
that  a mole  was  certain  death.  Some 
of  the  few  moles  which  I found  in 
this  manner  showed  signs  of  having 
been  mauled  by  the  animal  which 
killed  it,  but  in  no  case  was  there 
any  indication  to  show  that  the  killer 
had  made  an  attempt  to  eat  it.  And 
so,  for  some  time  I classified  this 
whole  thing  among  the  unexplained, 
until  such  time  that  I could  deter- 
mine a more  acceptable  answer. 

It  was  not  until  fairly  recently, 
while  studying  the  observations  of  an 
authority  on  the  subject  that  I came 
across  an  explanation  which  I am 
more  inclined  to  accept.  It  seems  that 
a mole  emits  a musk  which  has  an 
extremely  repulsive  odor.  So  repul- 
sive in  fact  that  cats,  or  foxes  and 
other  animals  will  not  eat  the  little 
animal.  Assuming  that  these  flesh 
eating  animals  do  not  eat  moles  be- 
cause of  their  musk,  it  might  be  in- 
teresting to  learn  what  a weasel’s  re- 
action would  be.  Would  a weasel  re- 
fuse to  rob  a mole  of  its  blood,  or 
would  this  be  an  exception? 

Speaking  about  weasels,  I have 
never  observed  evidence  to  indicate 
that  any  of  our  furbearing  animals 
will  eat  the  flesh  of  weasels.  On  the 
other  hand  however  I have  seen 
where  mice  feasted  on  a frozen  weasel 
carcass. 

It  is  true  of  course  that  a weasel 
carcass  will  attract  other  weasels  be- 
cause of  its  musk  sacs,  but  I doubt 
that  a weasel  will  eat  the  flesh  of 
another. 

It  is  also  understood  that  mice  are 
not  really  flesh  eaters;  therefore  their 
food  habits  cannot  be  compared  with 
those  of  recognized  flesh  eating  ani- 


Skunk  flesh,  despite  the  animal’s  “ stinking ” reputation,  may  often  be  eaten  by  other 
wildlife  although  it  is  one  of  the  few  wild  meats  seldom  consumed  by  humans. 


mals.  The  important  point  is  that  in 
the  case  of  the  observed  weasel  car- 
cass, mice  were  not  repelled  by  either 
the  weasel  musk  or  the  taste  of  the 
flesh. 

The  opossum  is  another  animal 
which  emits  a repulsive  musk,  and  to 
my  knowledge  there  is  no  other  fur 
animal  which  will  eat  the  flesh  of 
opossum.  The  odor  of  opossum  musk 
is  not  well  known  to  many  people, 
but  I have  frequently  heard  trappers 
exclaim  that  they  would  rather  skin 
a dozen  skunks  than  one  opossum. 
From  the  human  viewpoint  I would 
certainly  agree  with  these  trappers, 
for  the  musk  of  the  opossum  is  in- 
deed sickening.  People  suppose  that 
skunk  musk  is  the  more  repulsive, 
and  while  I agree  that  it  can  be 
scented  from  a distance  and  is  per- 
haps more  penetrating,  my  own  nose 
dictates  that  it  is  not  nearly  as  sicken- 
ing and  repulsive  as  opossum  musk. 

It  may  be  a queer  situation,  but 
the  opossum  is  one  of  very  few  ani- 
mals which  is  eaten  by  some  humans, 
yet  shunned  by  our  wild  flesh  eating 
animals. 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  the 
mole,  weasel,  and  the  opossum.  All 


three  emit  a repulsive  musk  and  are 
not  normally  eaten  by  other  animals 
with  the  exception  of  mice  as  ex- 
plained earlier.  We  assume  that  it  is 
the  musk  which  repels  other  animals, 
but  when  we  consider  the  skunk,  I 
am  not  completely  convinced. 

A few  seasons  ago  I watched  a cat 
sniffing  around  the  carcasses  of  a fox, 
skunk,  and  opossum  which  I had  just 
skinned.  It  developed  that  the  cat 
eagerly  ate  its  fill  of  fat  from  the 
skunk  carcass  with  no  apparent  re- 
gard to  the  skunk  musk  which  was 
vivid. 

It  is  also  fairly  well  known  that, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  rac- 
coon and  mink,  other  flesh  eating 
animals  will  readily  eat  skunk  flesh. 
Since  cats  and  other  animals  will  eat 
it  and  are  not  repelled  by  its  decid- 
edly repulsive  musk,  we  find  our- 
selves confronted  with  another  of 
Natures  complexities. 

Would  we  be  correct  in  assuming 
that  skunk  musk  is  not  as  repulsive 
to  other  animals  as  is  the  musk  of 
weasel,  opossum,  and  moles? 

What  about  the  fact  that  humans 
actually  relish  the  one  animal  which 
has  perhaps  the  most  repulsive  odor, 
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and  not  give  a second  thought  to 
skunks  and  weasels.  Looking  at  it 
trom  another  angle,  we  find  that 
some  people  eat  opossum  because  it 
tastes  good.  While  I don’t  know  of 
anyone  who  has  tried  it,  I imagine 
that  people  do  not  eat  weasels  be- 
cause they  do  not  appeal  to  human 
taste. 

For  some  reason  I like  to  associate 
this  with  our  wild  animals.  I believe 
that  it  is  possible  some  animals  are 
not  eaten  by  others  because  they  do 
not  appeal  to  the  animal’s  taste.  In 
other  words,  I am  not  convinced  that 
musk  is  the  deciding  factor. 

I am  also  willing  to  admit  that  we 
cannot  compare  human  and  animal 
habits  in  any  sense.  We  can,  however, 
imagine,  and  thus  we  might  say  that 
animals,  like  humans  eat  that  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  taste.  People  eat 
opossum;  animals  do  not  normally. 
Likewise,  animals  eat  skunk  flesh; 
people  do  not,  normally  that  is.  Both 
animals  emit  a repulsive  musk. 

The  mink  is  another  animal  which 
emits  a repulsive  musk,  and  while 
I am  not  too  familiar  with  these 
animals,  I believe  that  the  reaction 
of  other  flesh  eating  animals  would 
be  similar  to  that  encountered  with 
the  weasel. 

The  raccoon,  muskrat,  and  beaver 
do  not  emit  what  could  be  described 
as  a.  repulsive  musk.  They  do  possess 
scent  glands,  as  do  all  animals.  These 
three  animals  are  relished  by  all 
other  flesh  eating  animals,  and  they 
are  the  only  three  about  which  there 
are  but  few  possible  exceptions. 

Opossum  and  skunk  for  example, 
relish  the  flesh  of  these  three  animals 
without  question  but  foxes  are  not 
extremely  fond  of  raccoon  flesh.  This 
does  not  mean  that  a hungry  fox 
would  pass  up  a raccoon  carcass,  but 
while  this  is  true,  I .would  not  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  use  of 
raccoon  flesh  as  fox  bait.  In  this  re- 
gard, muskrat  or  beaver  flesh  is  much 
more  enticing. 


It  has  been  said  that  foxes  will 
eat  the  flesh  of  their  kin,  but  I have 
yet  to  meet  a trapper  who  uses  fox 
flesh  as  fox  bait.  With  the  exception 
of  opossum,  I do  not  know  of  any 
other  animal  which  will  eat  fox  flesh. 
Some  have  expressed  the  thought 
that  opossums  will  eat  anything.  I 
wonder?  Does  an  opossum  eat  weasel 
or  mink?  What  about  his  own  kin? 

Another  odd  angle  involves  the 
wholly  unnatural  food  which  some 
of  our  animals  are  known  to  eat.  All 
flesh  eating  animals  are  particularly 
fond  of  sardines,  a product  of  human 
manufacture.  Raccoons  are  fond  of 
chocolate  candy.  I once  observed  a 
tame  raccoon  fish  morsels  of  such 
candy  out  of  a small  pool  of  water 
where  the  spectators  had  tossed  it, 
and  proceed  to  eat  it  with  much  de- 
light. Somebody  once  referred  to  the 
raccoon  as  having  a sweet  tooth.  This 
does  not  mean  that  only  raccoons  eat 
candy.  It  is  well  known  that  skunks 
and  I believe  grey  foxes  delight  in 
eating  honey  found  in  bumble-bee 
nests.  No  doubt  these  animals  would 
also  eat  chocolate  candy. 

Skunks  are  also  fond  of  peanut 
butter.  Probably  these  and  other 
animals  eat  many  other  products  of 
human  make  found  around  dump- 
ing places,  or  on  the  farm. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  is 
room  for  more  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject of  what  animals  will  eat;  what 
they  will  not  eat,  and  why.  I would 
be  pleased  to  receive  reader  com- 
ments on  the  subject  of  agreeable 
taste  versus  repulsive  musk,  or  a 
combination  of  both. 

. . . The  End. 

Three  out  of  four  traffic  accidents  happen 
in  clear  weather  on  dry  roads. 

* • 

Saturday  is  the  most  dangerous  day  of 
the  week  in  traffic. 

• • 

Excessive  speed  was  the  principal  cause 
of  traffic  accidents  in  1952. 
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NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

FOR  GAME  NEWS 


Effective  June  1,  1953  the  subscription  rates  for  GAME  NEWS 
will  be  $1.00  for  one  year  and  $2.50  for  three  years.  There  will  no 
longer  be  a special  rate  for  two  year  subscribers.  The  group  subscription 
plan  of  $.50  per  year  will  be  discontinued  although  clubs,  youth  groups 
and  other  organizations  eligible  under  this  plan  will  automatically  be 
recognized  as  sales  agents  and  may  retain  standard  commissions. 

This  increase  in  rates  has  been  ordered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  because  of  rising  production  costs  for  the  magazine.  Even 
under  new  rates  the  publication  cost  exceeds  the  fees  received  from 
subscribers.  But  GAME  NEWS  never  has  tried  nor  ever  will  seek  to 
make  a profit.  The  magazine  is  published  solely  as  a conservation 
education  medium  for  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  all  those  interested 
in  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  resources. 

New  subscriptions  will  be  accepted  at  current  rates  up  to  and 
including  May  31,  1953. 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


COUNTRY  cousin  to  the  common  gray  squirrel  of  Pennsylvania  forests, 
the  lox  squirrel  shown  on  this  month’s  cover  is  found  in  the  western  and 
south  central  regions  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  is  primarily  an  animal  resi- 
dent ol  small  woodlots  which  abound  in  farming  areas  and  does  not  travel 
as  extensively  as  his  gray  relative. 

In  July  fox  squirrel  families  contain  frcm  one  to  four  youngsters  just 
learning  the  fundamentals  of  arboreal  acrobatics.  Born  in  early  spring, 
young  fox  squirrels  are  hairless  and  do  not  become  completely  covered  with 
Huffy  hair  until  about  twenty-five  days  old.  They  are  born  in  either  leafy 
nests  constructed  by  their  parents,  usually  in  large  trees,  or  in  natural  den 
cavities.  Juvenile  fox  squirrels  are  dependent  upon  their  mother  for  about 
three  months  although  they  begin  to  climb  in  about  two  months  and  prob- 
ably venture  onto  the  ground  at  about  ten  weeks  of  age. 

Like  all  their  close  relatives,  fox  squirrels  are  “nuts”  about  nuts  but  they 
also  show  a definite  fondness  for  ear  corn.  Nuts  are  buried  in  individual 
caches  at  ground  surface  where  they  can  be  relocated  by  scent  through  more 
than  a foot  of  snow.  Other  foods  include  fleshy  fruits,  insects,  eggs,  and  the 
seeds  of  such  trees  as  elm  and  maple. 

The  famed  “fall  shuffle,”  during  which  the  young  of  the  year  scatter,  is 
familiar  to  the  fox  squirrel  population.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a squirrel  to 
move  from  a few  to  40  miles  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Ordinarily,  however, 
these  colorful  wocdlot  prowlers  confine  their  activities  to  an  area  twenty  to 
forty  acres  in  size.  The  fox  squirrel,  unlike  the  gray,  will  normally  cross  open 
fields  to  get  frcm  one  woodlot  to  another  or  to  reach  a cornfield.  If  pursued, 
lie  does  not  necessarily  take  to  the  first  tree,  often  passing  several  before 
reaching  and  climbing  the  den  tree. 

As  with  all  wildlife,  winter  is  the  critical  time  of  year  for  fox  squirrels. 
A failure  of  the  mast  crop,  coupled  with  severe  storms  and  cold,  usually 
spells  disaster  for  these  big  squirrels.  However,  fox  squirrels  bounce  back 
frcm  periodic  lows  with  astonishing  vigor  and  Pennsylvania  hunters  can 
always  count  on  the  thrill  of  bagging  this  big,  colorful  member  of  the 
squirrel  family. 
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LAND  of  our  pilgrim’s  pride,  land  where  our  fathers  died,  America 
stands  today  as  one  of  the  strongest,  most  powerful  nations  in  history. 
Within  our  48  states,  150  million  persons  enjoy  a higher  standard  of 
living  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else  on  earth.  In  almost  every  phase 
of  human  activity,  the  “American  way”  reigns  supreme. 

We  are  rightfully  proud  of  our  progress;  we  cherish  our  liberties.  We 
love  our  rocks  and  rills,  our  woods  and  templed  hills.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  do  enough  Americans  realize  that  their  country  will  continue  to 
be  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  only  as  long  as  our 
natural  resources— our  soils,  waters,  forests,  minerals  and  wildlife— 
sustain  us?  When  we  see  blasted  rocks,  polluted  rills,  burned  woods 
and  eroded  hills,  do  we  sense  a danger  more  terrifying  than  a tornado? 
When  minority  groups  seek,  and  obtain,  rights  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
any  God-given  resource,  does  the  great  American  public  always  remem- 
ber the  self-evident  truth  of  “equality  for  all”  upon  which  this  nation 
was  founded  177  years  ago? 

The  price  of  prosperity  need  not  be  waste;  the  foundation  for  freedom 
must  not  be  exploitation.  Conscious  of  conservation  and  guided  by  its 
principles  of  wise  use,  we  can  still  have  the  same  abundance  of  the 
material  things  in  life  even  though  we  will  have  to  take  them  at  a 
slower  rate.  A country  which  puts  off  until  tomorrow  the  preservation, 
protection,  and  perpetuation  of  its  natural  resources  cannot  long  pay 
the  price  for  survival. 

Sinews  of  national  strength  are  only  as  strong  as  clean,  pure  waters. 
Fires  of  liberty  burn  only  as  brightly  as  logs  from  wooded  hills.  The 
stories  of  success  stem  only  from  rich  soils  and  the  muscles  of  modern 
power  are  manufactured  only  from  irreplaceable  veins  of  mineral 
wealth. 

If  we  are  to  obtain  a more  perfect  Union,  maintain  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  and  promote  the 
general  welfare,  conservation  can’t  wait.  God  blessed  America  with  a 
rich  heritage  of  natural  resources.  We  have  not  always  used  our  in- 
heritance wisely.  But  the  same  spirit  which  held  aloft  a star-spangled 
banner  in  ’70  is  still  with  us.  Rekindled  for  conservation,  that  spirit  will 
enable  us  to  hold  the  stars  and  stripes  on  high  forever. 
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By  Ivan  McKeever 


(Third  In  A Series) 

CIVILIZATION,  as  we  know  it, 
probably  had  its  beginning  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  This  river, 
flowing  through  a great  desert,  nour- 
ished a country  that  for  centuries  was 
a center  of  world  commerce  and  cul- 
ture. 

In  most  regions  of  the  earth  prog- 
ress was  difficult.  The  cold,  the  heat, 
the  drought,  and  the  pestilences  all 
worked  against  man  to  retard  his 
progress  toward  civilized  life.  The 
Nile  Valley  was  different.  Here  a 
bountiful  river  enriched  and  watered 
the  land.  Tribes  of  nomads  came  and 
stayed.  Population  increased  and 
society  became  organized. 

As  the  fertile  soil  produced  abund- 
antly, man  was  no  longer  required  to 
utilize  all  of  his  time  to  provide  food. 
He  became  interested  in  more  than 
just  the  necessities  of  life  and  devoted 
time  and  thought  to  the  development 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  learned 
to  make  bronze  and  out  of  bronze 


were  made  swords,  helmets,  and 
shields.  Tools  were  also  developed 
such  as  wheels,  levers,  pulleys,  wind- 
lasses, wedges,  lathes,  screws,  drills, 
and  saws. 

The  bright  skies  of  Egypt  caused 
astronomy  to  become  a leading 
science.  Egyptian  astronomers  and 
mathematicians  computed  that  the 
world  was  round  at  least  4,000  years 
before  Columbus  sailed  west  to  prove 
that  the  world  was  not  flat  and  to 
find  a shorter  route  to  the  Indies. 
The  art  of  writing  was  also  developed 
in  Egypt  as  far  back  as  3,000  B.  C. 

Civilization  probably  made  more 
rapid  advances  during  this  time  than 
in  any  other  period  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  first  half  of  the  20th 
century.  “If,”  says  Paschel,  “we  com- 
pare the  technical  inventory  of  the 
Egyptians  with  our  own,  it  is  evident 
that  before  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine,  we  scarcely  excelled 
them  in  anything.” 

The  early  Egyptians  were  good 
farmers.  They  had  excellent  systems 
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ct  irrigation  throughout  the  entire 
Valley  at  least  5,000  years  ago. 
Farmers  were  required  by  necessity 
to  work  together  to  build  and  main- 
tain these  irrigation  ditches.  They  dis- 
covered that  what  one  could  not  do 
alone,  they  could  do  together.  We 
could  consider  these  the  forerunners 
cf  our  modern  American  soil  con- 
servation districts  where  farmers  work 
together  to  develop  and  carry  out 
their  own  conservation  programs. 

They  became  expert  in  engineer- 
ing. Even  today  our  engineers  marvel 
at  their  accomplishments.  The  build- 
ing of  the  pyramids  was  an  engineer- 
ing wonder.  An  outstanding  example 
is  the  Great  Pyramid  built  approxi- 
mately 3000  B.  C.  by  the  Pharaoh 
Khufu.  After  5,000  years  this  Great 
Pyramid  is  still  in  excellent  condition 
and  within  only  a few  inches  of  being 
a perfect  square  at  its  base.  The 
passageways  are  still  as  they  were 
when  the  pyramid  was  completed. 
The  height  of  the  tomb  now  is  ap- 
proximately 450  feet  or  100  feet  less 
than  the  Washington  Monument.  Al- 
though one-half  of  the  stone  was  re- 
moved to  build  Cairo,  it  still  has 
enough  limestone  remaining  to  build 
850  Washington  Monuments.  We 
might  express  the  size  of  this  pyramid 
in  another  way.  If  the  stone  were 
used  to  produce  rock  slabs  four  inches 
thick,  there  would  be  enough  to 
build  a two-foot  wide  walk  for  25,000 
miles.  When  we  consider  the  vast 
distance  these  stones  were  trans- 
ported and  the  construction  diffi- 
culties involved,  we  certainly  agree 
that  the  pyramids  were  truly  one  of 
the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  ancient 
world. 

The  pyramids  were  built  as  final 
resting-places  for  the  kings  or 
pharaohs.  The  belief  that  the  soul 
remained  close  to  the  body  even  after 
death  caused  people  with  financial 
means  to  provide,  or  attempt  to  pro- 
vide, lasting  resting-places  for  their 
dead.  The  pyramids,  or  tombs,  were 
arranged  so  that  food  could  be  placed 


near  the  body  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  soul  as  it  lingered  nearby. 

The  records  tell  us  that  the  pyra- 
mids were  built  by  the  pharaohs. 
Perhaps  though  we  should  credit  the 
building  of  the  pyramids  to  the  Nile. 
Without  fertile  soil  and  abundant 
harvest  there  would  not  have  been 
food  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  who  toiled  for  as  much  as  100 
years  on  one  pyramid.  We  can  con- 
clude therefore  that  the  sixty  pyra- 
mids standing  in  the  desert  just  out- 
side of  the  fertile  valley  floor  are,  in 
reality,  a “tribute  to  the  Nile.” 

The  Nile  originates  in  the  high 
mountains  of  central  Africa  far  to 
the  south.  In  overall  length  from  its 
source  in  the  mountains  to  its  mouth 
at  Alexandria,  it  covers  a course  of 
3,473  miles— the  second  longest 
stream  of  water  in  the  world  and 
surpassed  only  by  our  own  Missouri- 
Mississippi.  The  west  fork,  the  White 
Nile,  and  the  east  fork,  the  Blue 
Nile,  join  at  Khartoum  in  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan  to  form  the  Nile 
proper. 

The  White  Nile  is  often  laden 
with  silt.  The  Blue  Nile  is  swollen 
every  year  by  the  tropical  rains  in 
the  mountains  of  the  headwaters. 
The  Nile  waters  rush  on  for  1,000 
miles  from  Khartoum  over  six  great 
cataracts  to  Aswan  where  what  is 
known  as  the  Egyptian  Nile  really 
begins.  Before  reaching  Aswan,  it  is 
unable  to  deposit  its  silt  because  of 
the  swift  current.  From  Aswan,  the 
Nile  flows  through  a fairly  flat  plain 
or  plateau  for  over  600  miles  more  to 
Cairo  and  then  to  Alexandria  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Over  the  last 
600  miles  the  Nile  spreads  out  an- 
nually over  the  valley  which  varies 
from  6 to  15  miles  in  width.  This 
flood  which  begins  in  early  June  and 
recedes  in  early  fall  leaves  a film  of 
soil  over  the  land.  This  fertile  soil 
and  natural  irrigation  made  farming 
easy  to  the  early  Egyptians.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  they  were  able  to  take 
care  of  their  food  requirements  and 
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Pyramid  of  Giza,  near  Cairo,  is  a symbol  of  Egypt’s  ancient  Civilization  and  a tribute 
to  the  fertility  of  the  Nile. 


still  have  time  for  the  development 
of  those  cultural  things  which  con- 
stitute civilization. 

The  Nile  drains  a valley  of  1,- 
107,227  square  miles.  Much  of  this 
valley  was  originally  rich  in  lime- 
stone soil.  The  silt  carried  by  the 
Nile  for  thousands  of  year  was  there- 
fore rich  topsoil,  produced,  for  the 
most  part,  under  forest  cover.  The 
food  produced  from  this  organic  soil, 
rich  in  minerals,  had  its  effect  on  the 
well-being  of  the  people.  The  health 
of  the  Egyptians  during  the  main 
period  of  their  greatness  seems  to 
have  been  very  good.  Archeologists 
tell  us  that  the  skeletons  of  these 
people  were  the  most  perfect  of  those 
found  anywhere. 

The  Nile  Valley  flourished  and 
became  the  center  of  trade.  Syrian, 
Cretan,  and  other  merchants  crowded 
the  markets  of  Egypt.  As  with  every 


strong  country,  Egypt  made  war  and 
in  time  became  master  of  much  of 
the  land  to  the  east  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  Seas.  A country  so 
strong,  so  rich,  and  so  well  developed 
should  have  been  able  to  have  sur- 
vived indefinitely  as  a great  country 
and  to  have  maintained  this  position 
of  wealth  and  prosperity.  Instead  we 
find  that  Egypt  was  starting  to  decline 
almost  3,000  years  ago.  Somewhat 
later  during  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 
they  were  overrun  and  conquered  by 
the  Persians.  They  regained  their  in- 
dependence and  maintained  it  for 
sixty  more  years.  But  in  332  B.  C. 
they  were  again  conquered— this  time 
by  the  Macedonians  from  Greece 
under  the  leadership  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  At  his  death  his  empire 
was  divided  among  his  generals  with 
Ptolemy  getting  Egypt  as  his  share. 
The  Ptolemy  line  ruled  Egypt  for 
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over  300  years  and  ended  its  period 
with  the  reign  of  Cleopatra  when 
the  Romans  took  over. 

It  was  during  the  Roman  rule  that 
Egypt  and  the  Nile  probably  received 
its  greatest  compliment  as  the  Roman 
empire  was  dependent  upon  the 
grain  produced  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.  Each  year  there  was  a great 
celebration  when  the  grain  fleet  ar- 
rived at  Rome.  The  Romans  did 
everything  possible  to  increase  the 
production  of  grain.  Irrigation  canals 
were  improved  and  new  ones  built. 
The  Nile  Valley  became  an  import- 
ant segment  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  very  recent  times  we  read  a 
great  deal  about  the  unrest,  the 
poverty,  and  the  backwardness  of 
Egypt.  Ordinarily  we  would  think 
that,  if  the  fertile  soils  carried  by  the 
Nile  from  the  mountains  to  the  south 
had  produced  highly  nutritive  foods 
during  the  reign  of  the  pharaohs, 
they  should  still  be  doing  the  same 
today.  The  fact  that  this  is  not  true 
should  cause  us  to  analyze  what  has 
really  happened.  Originally  the  soils 
brought  down  from  the  headwaters 
were  in  relatively  small  amounts  and 
came  from  a forest  floor,  rich  and 
organic  in  nature.  As  the  centuries 
passed,  the  forests  were  cut  from  the 
mountainsides  and  plateaus  of  Abys- 
sinia. The  destruction  of  the  forests 
of  the  watershed  and  the  farming  of 
the  slopes  in  the  vallev  resulted  in 
the  Nile  increasing  its  silt  load  many 
times  over  what  it  had  seemingly 
carried  in  former  days.  This  silt  load, 
coming  from  more  impoverished 
land,  no  longer  contained  the  vitality- 
giving qualities  that  were  formerly 
carried  by  the  rich  organic  topsoil. 
This  cycle  not  only  brought  about 
decreased  yields  throughout  the  Nile 
Valley  but  it  also  resulted  in  some- 
thing far  more  important— a lower 
quality  of  food.  This  undoubtedly 
has  been  reflected  in  the  health, 
vitality,  and  ambition  of  the  people 
along  the  Nile. 


The  Nile  has  provided  good  fish- 
ing for  thousands  of  years  and  even 
now  fish  is  one  of  the  main  foods  of 
the  Egyptians.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  in  the  drainage  area  of  the  Nile 
has  enriched  the  water  with  minerals 
and  plant  food.  This  fertility  in- 
creases the  growth  of  microscopic 
plants  so  essential  to  fish  growth  and 
sometimes  turning  the  river  a green- 
ish color  during  periods  of  low  water. 

The  wild  animals  of  the  fields  and 
forests,  so  plentiful  in  the  days  of 
the  pharaohs,  have  largely  become  ex- 
tinct. No  longer  are  there  any  jungles 
or  swamps  caused  by  the  backwaters 
from  the  Nile.  These  areas  have  been 
drained  where  possible  and  used  for 
farming.  Crocodiles  and  hippopotami, 
once  common  in  the  Nile,  have 
vanished  entirely.  The  wild  boar  may 
still  be  found  in  a limited  number 
in  the  Delta.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon game  birds  is  the  sand  grouse. 
There  are  a great  variety  of  aquatic 
birds. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of 
Egyptian  history  there  has  been  a 
conflict  between  the  large  land-owners 
and  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Wars,  conflagrations,  pestilences,  over- 
abundance, and  poor  markets  have 
often  caused  the  small  farmers  to  be 
squeezed  out  and  their  land  literally 
taken  over  by  the  large  land-owners. 
This  conflict  has  gone  on  for  thou- 
sands of  years  or  since  the  time  all 
land  was  considered  the  property  of 
the  king  or  pharaoh.  The  recent 
change  of  government  in  Egypt  was 
largely  caused  by  the  land-tenure  sys- 
tem and  the  longing  of  the  peasants 
to  have  title  to  the  land  they  tilled. 
Undoubtedly,  the  demands  of  the 
landlords  through  untold  centuries 
have  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
whole  Nile  watershed  and  certainly 
upon  the  rich  Nile  alluvial  valley.  A 
more  popular  government  of  Egypt 
is  now  attempting  to  redistribute  the 
land  to  those  who  actually  till  the 
soil. 
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Egyptians  moving  onions  on  camel . back  from  field  to  railroad  station.  Onions  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  foods  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  days  of  the  pharaohs. 


The  fact  that  the  Nile  River  Valley 
was  level  and  erosion  was  not  a prob- 
lem has  made  possible  a longer  period 
of  agricultural  production  than  we 
have  record  of  anywhere  else  in  his- 
tory. In  every  country  where  erosion 
has  been  the  factor  in  land  decline, 
civilization  has  also  declined  at  a 
much  more  rapid  rate  than  has  been 
true  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

The  rich  soils  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile  are  made  up  of  the  best  soils  of 
the  uplands.  The  fact  that  the  best 
soils  are  gone  from  the  drainage  area 
means  that  the  Delta  cannot  con- 
tinuously expect  a replacement  of  the 
plant  food  which  has  made  it  such 
an  important  agricultural  area.  The 
yields  are  already  much  reduced. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century  a great  dam  was  built  at 
Aswan.  This  has  enabled  improved 
irrigation  so  that  crops  can  now  be 
irrigated  as  needed  without  waiting 


for  the  annual  flood.  The  improved 
irrigation  has  resulteci  in  a shifting 
of  agriculture,  especially  in  the  Delta, 
to  the  production  of  cotton  as  an  ex- 
port crop.  Egypt  has  now  become  the 
third  largest  cotton-producing  country 
in  the  world  and  the  production  per 
acre  is  the  highest  of  any  country. 
This  is  true  because  practically  all  of 
the  cotton  is  grown  on  the  rich  al- 
luvial delta  known  as  Lower  Egypt. 

The  Nile  could  undoubtedly  learn 
a great  deal  about  the  art  of  carrying 
silt  and  valuable  plant  food  from  our 
own  Mississippi  River.  The  Delta  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile,  both  important  cotton-growing 
areas,  have  much  in  common.  Per- 
haps they  should  compare  notes  on 
what  the  future  holds  for  them  as 
more  and  more  land  is  destroyed  up- 
stream. 

. . . To  Be  Continued 
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PART  VII 
By  George  X.  Sand 

The  story  so  far:  Smoky  the  deer, 
returning  from  his  vast  woodland 
domain  (to  which  he  had  been 
driven  by  his  enemy,  the  pale-face 
buck,  and  that  even  greater  enemy, 
Hoke  Bronson),  searches  for  White- 
foot,  the  young  doe  who  had  be- 
friended him  and  whom  he  has  never 
forgotten. 

He  finds  Whitefoot  in  the  deep 
snows  of  a swamp,  yarded  up  there 
and  starving  along  with  the  other 
members  of  the  pale-faced  buck’s 
herd.  He  leads  Whitefoot  out  for  a 
successful  raid  on  the  corn-crib  of 
a nearby  farm  ( having  been  reared 
on  a farm,  this  proves  easy  for 
Smoky). 

When  he  returns  to  lead  the  other 
members  of  the  starving  deer  herd 
out  to  similar  sources  of  cattle  fod- 
der, he  is  challenged  by  the  pale- 
faced  stag.  They  fight.  Smoky  finds 
himself  being  soundly  beaten  . . . 

AT  THE  sharp  sound  Smoky  fell 
limply  to  the  snow.  His  neck  felt 
as  if  surely  it  must  be  broken.  A loud 
roaring  filled  his  aching  head.  He 
tried  to  overcome  it  by  gasping  great 
lungsful  of  the  cold,  hemlock-crisp 
forest  air  into  his  tortured  chest.  His 
one  thought  now  was  to  regain  his 
feet  as  quickly  as  possible,  before  the 
big  stag  could  inflict  mortal  injury 
upon  him.  He  forced  his  smarting 
eyes  to  focus  upon  his  shaggy  assail- 
ant—and  promptly  stared  in  disbelief 
at  what  he  saw! 

The  pale-faced  leader  still  stood 
over  him  threateningly.  But  now  the 
big  fellow  wore  an  expression  of 
startled  surprise.  For  with  the  sud- 
den crack  of  sound  his  well-antlered 
head  had  become  as  denuded  as  that 
of  any  of  the  watching  doe.  The 
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gleaming,  dangerous  horns,  since  this 
was  the  season  of  the  year  during 
which  they  would  be  shed  anyway, 
had  broken  off  cleanly  at  their  bases 
from  the  strain  of  the  fight. 

Smoky,  of  course,  still  in  his  first 
year  of  horns,  had  no  explanation  to 
offer  himself  for  this  sudden  for- 
tunate turn  of  events.  All  that  in- 
terested him  at  the  moment  was  the 
fact  that  strength  had  begun  to  surge 
back  into  his  young  body;  that  the 
unmistakable  shadow  of  fear  now 
flickered  through  the  opalescent  eyes 
of  his  adversary. 

Slowly  the  big  stag  began  to  back 
away  through  the  trampled,  moonlit 
snow.  Smoky  followed,  aware  of  a 
grim  satisfaction  because  his  own 
sharp  spikes,  heretofore  practically 
worthless  as  defensive  weapons,  still 
remained  intact  atop  his  head. 

Suddenly  the  pale-faced  one  turned 
tail  and  ran.  Smoky  leaped  after  him, 
managing  to  deliver  several  well- 
placed  thrusts,  lacerating  and  draw- 
ing blood  upon  the  other’s  hindquar- 
ters just  as  the  stag  had  done  to  him 
once  before  in  Whitefoot’s  presence. 

Guiding  the  deer  out  of  the  swamp 
and  through  the  heavy  snow  drifts 
immediately  surrounding  it  proved 
no  mean  task  for  Smoky.  Many  times 
he  had  to  pause  while  the  weakened 
animals  rested.  Once,  when  one  par- 
ticularly emaciated  old  doe  gave  an 
apologetic  cough  and  sank  down 
into  the  snow,  blocking  the  trail  for 
the  others,  Smoky  went  back  to  as- 
sist her.  But  she  was  beyond  any 
assistance  he  or  anyone  else  on  this 
earth  could  give.  Sadly,  he  opened  a 
new  trail  for  the  others  around  her. 
Then  he  continued  to  lead  them  to- 
ward the  unprotected  ridges  where 
the  winds  had  blown  away  most  of 
the  snow,  making  travel  easier. 

Once  more  Smoky  stood  with 
Whitefoot  on  the  snow-clad  hill  that 
overlooked  the  sleeping  village.  But 
now,  behind  them,  looking  silent 
and  ghostlike  in  the  moonlight,  there 
appeared  some  two  dozen  other  gray 
forms. 


All  accounted  for,  Smoky  led  them 
carefully  down  the  long  slope,  fol- 
lowing his  original  trail,  still  plainly 
visible  in  the  snow.  Shortly  they  ar- 
rived at  the  corn-crib.  The  door  still 
hung  open  where  he’d  chewed 
through  the  homemade  leather  latch 
earlier  that  night.  One  by  one,  just 
as  Whitefoot  had  clone  previously, 
the  starved  deer  reached  inside  for 
the  tempting  cattle  fodder  and  pro- 
ceeded to  stuff  themselves. 

It  was  almost  dawn  when  the  last 
tasty  ear  had  been  crunched  clean. 
Now  the  band  of  gray  raiders  silently 
retraced  their  path  out  of  the  valley. 
Not  once  had  an  alarming  bark 
sounded.  Not  once  had  a light  sprung 
on  in  any  of  the  dark  farmhouse 
windows. 

Next  morning  it  was  an  irate  far- 
mer, indeed,  who  discovered  the  deer 
tracks  and  followed  them  to  his  ran- 
sacked food  supply! 

The  news  did  not  leak  out  im- 
mediately, however.  The  snows  still 
lay  a foot  deep  over  the  valley  roads, 
tending  to  discourage  neighborly 
visits.  And  each  farmer  had  plenty 
to  keep  him  busy  during  the  all  too 
short  daylight  hours. 

That  night  Smoky  led  his  hungry 
band  in  another  forage.  This  time 
their  success  was  not  so  immediate. 
They  had  to  visit  three  of  the  corn 
cribs  before  Smoky  could  find  one 
that  he  was  able  to  gnaw  open.  This 
caused  a great  number  of  telltale 
tracks  to  be  left  in  the  trampled 
snow.  Too,  at  the  second  farmhouse, 
where  Smoky  had  encountered  a 
metal  hasp  on  the  crib  that  refused 
absolutely  to  move,  there  had  been 
an  alert  dog.  The  dog  had  set  the 
moonlit  night  resounding  with  his 
excited  barking.  Fortunately,  the 
animal  had  been  chained.  His  owner, 
certainly  not  expecting  a bold  in- 
vasion from  deer,  whom  he’d  learn  to 
think  of  as  timid,  skulking  creatures, 
had  merely  thrown  open  an  upstairs 
bedroom  window.  In  his  ignorance 
he  had  berated  the  loyal  watchdog 
for  disturbing  the  peace.  From  now 


“Something  was  passing  close 
in  the  dark.  With  a startled  oath 
up  the  big  flashlight  he’d  laid 
reach." 


beside  him 
he  snatched 
within  easy 
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on  such  dogs  could  be  expected  to  be 
left  unchained  at  night  . . . 

By  the  time  the  third  successive  raid 
had  been  completed  the  rural  tele- 
phone lines  were  humming.  Angry 
farmers  compared  notes  and  made 
plans  to  put  a stop  to  the  nuisance. 

But  this,  as  they  were  to  discover, 
was  to  prove  no  mean  task.  Smoky 
had  been  reared  in  captivity.  He  had 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and 
dogs  and  little  fear  of  such  things 
as  bouncing  car  lights  over  the  snow 
and  angry,  shouted  commands 
through  the  darkness.  In  fact,  he  de- 
rived a keen  sense  of  pleasure  from 
outwitting  these  humans  . . . 

surely,  it  was  much  easier  than  mas- 
tering the  problems  of  the  wild,  as 
he’d  had  to  do  from  scratch  when 
he  finally  managed  to  escape  from 
them. 

Then,  one  overcast  night,  Smoky 
heard  a new  voice  assume  leader- 
ship over  the  exasperated  farmers.  It 
was  a harsh,  relentless  voice  that 
brought  his  memory  into  painful 
focus. 


“We’ll  git  ’em  tonight,”  Hoke 
Bronson  was  promising  the  armed 
men  who’d  driven  to  his  stipulated 
rendezvous  at  the  crossroads  just 
north  of  the  village.  “We’ve  got 
enough  men  to  watch  the  entire  val- 
ley. Just  as  soon  as  the  dogs  let  us 
know  at  what  point  they’ve  entered, 
we’ll  go  there— .surround  ’em  and 
shoot  ’em  down!” 

Smoky  stood  very  still  while  the 
car  doors  slammed  one  by  one  and 
the  hunters  drove  off  to  their  ap- 
pointed stations.  Then  he  slipped 
back  to  the  shadowy  washout  where 
he’d  left  Whitefoot  and  the  others. 
He  had  no  means  of  knowing  what 
plans  his  pursuers  had  been  making. 
But  he’d  sensed  the  import  of  their 
conversation,  knew  that  tonight  spe- 
cial danger  threatened.  In  fact,  he’d 
long  been  aware  of  the  heightening 
risk  he  took  each  time  he  returned 
to  the  valley.  So  this  night  he  was 
ready  with  a new  plan  of  his  own.  . . 


A cloud  slid  over  the  pale  moon. 
The  watching  men,  standing  silent 
and  grim  with  their  guns  ready,  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  the  cloud’s 
shadow  as  it  crept  down  the  length 
of  the  valley.  Nothing  else  stirred. 

Suddenly  there  came  a chorus  of 
excited  barks  from  the  southern  end 
of  the  valley.  The  deer  had  come  at 
last!  Relieved,  the  stiff  men  ran  to- 
ward their  cars.  In  short  order  the 
bright,  double  beams  could  be  seen 
converging  across  the  valley  floor 
upon  what  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
slaughter. 

Smoky,  too,  saw  the  approaching 
lights.  Bouncing  over  the  snow  in 
their  eagerness,  they  looked  like  long 
fingers  probing  to  find  him.  He  ran 
a little  faster,  purposely  leading  the 
gullible  pack  of  farm  dogs  at  his 
heels  a back-and-forth  chase  that 
kept  him  just  out  of  gun  range. 

But,  to  his  consternation,  a shot 
rang  out.  Smoky  caught  the  ominous 
streak  of  orange  flame  from  the  up- 
tilted  barrel  a second  before  he  heard 
the  explosive  sound. 

“There  goes  one— over  there!”  a 
voice  yelled  excitedly. 

Smoky  pivoted.  Showers  of  moon- 
lighted snow  flew  from  beneath  his 
black  hoofs  as  he  bounded  away. 
Had  he  misjudged  after  all?  Were- 
there  actually  more  hunters  stationed 
in  the  valley  than  he’d  expected? 
Earlier,  like  a slinking  gray  ghost 
taking  advantage  of  each  shadow  that 
lay  against  the  snow,  he’d  carefully 
scouted  every  side  of  the  valley,  fixing 
each  danger  point  firmly  in  mind. 

He  needn’t  have  worried,  how- 
ever. The  sudden  gunshot  had  been 
fired  by  an  excited  farmer’s  boy— 
from  well  out  of  range.  Right  now 
the  youngster  was  being  upbraided 
by  his  angry  elders.  They  thought 
he’d  spoiled  their  chances. 

Little  did  the  men  realize  that  all 
this  was  a part  of  Smoky’s  carefully 
laid  plan  to  lead  the  loudly  barking 
farm  dogs  far  away— and  the  dancing 
lights  against  the  snow  with  them. 
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Eventually  he  would  lose  the  dogs 
in  a swamp  at  the  southern  entrance 
to  the  valley. 

For,  while  all  this  was  taking  place, 
Smoky  knew  that  White-foot  and  the 
rest  of  the  herd  would  be  leisurely 
filling  their  stomachs  at  the  un- 
guarded haystacks  of  those  absent 
and  unsuspecting  farmers  who  lived 
at  the  north  end  of  the  valley! 

“I’ll  get  ’im  yet,  mark  my  word!” 
a big  man  stormed  self-consciously 
inside  the  stove-warmed  hardware 
store  the  next  morning.  And,  be- 
cause everyone  in  the  village  had 
heard  by  this  time  the  story  behind 
the  ugly,  livid  scars  on  the  man’s 
face,  they  nodded  soberly  and  said 
nothing. 

Smoky  was  too  smart  not  to  realize 
his  limitations.  Right  at  the  moment 
he  had  the  advantage,  it  was  true; 
there  were  too  many  of  the  nourish- 
ing haystacks  available  for  the  far- 
mers to  guard  them  all.  Nor  would 
they  have  room  inside  their  crowded 
barns  to  store  this  additional  cattle 
fodder.  Hence,  by  carefully  choosing 
a new  entrance  route  to  the  valley 
each  night,  by  purposely  leading  his 
band,  as  he  had  been  doing,  over 
patches  of  bare,  frozen  ground  on 
their  return  trips  so  that  the  farmers 
could  not  trail  them  back  to  the 


swamp,  he  could  probably  go  on 
successfully  for  several  more  days. 
But  sooner  or  later  he  was  bound 
to  make  an  error  and  meet  with  vio- 
lent disaster. 

Actually,  he  would  have  preferred 
to  lead  Whitefoot  and  the  rest  of  the 
herd  back  to  his  own  wilderness  do- 
main. And  the  sooner  the  better. 
There  they  wotdd  find  abundant 
food.  And  there  would  be  no  one  to 
chase  them  with  guns.  But  his  com- 
panions were  still  too  weak  to  make 
such  a trip.  And  hence  he  must  con- 
tinue to  run  the  risk  of  further  raids 
upon  the  farmhouses,  since  that  was 
the  only  food  that  remained  in  this 
area. 

At  dusk  the  following  evening 
Hoke  Bronson  and  several  compan- 
ions quietly  took  up  positions  in  an 
overgrown  apple  orchard  behind  one 
of  the  farmhouses.  Bronson,  lawless 
pothunter  though  he  might  be, 
nevertheless  was  recognized  as  an  ex- 
pert on  the  habits  of  deer.  That’s 
why  the  desperate  valley  fanners  had 
been  willing  to  accept  his  offered 
leadership  in  this  particular  hunt. 
No  one  liked  the  scarred,  belligerent 
guide.  But  when  he’d  pointed  out 
the  abundance  of  recent  tracks  al- 
ready present  in  the  orchard  it  had 
seemed  a good  chance  that  Smoky 
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and  his  foraging  band  would  return 
there.  Plenty  ot  tasty  twigs  still  re- 
mained on  the  trees  within  easy 
reach,  since  the  fruit  orchard  here- 
tofore had  been  much  too  close  to 
civilization  for  deer  to  visit  it. 

As  the  shadows  of  evening  began  to 
fill  the  orchard,  Bronson  sat  motion- 
less. His  muscular  back  rested 
against  a gnarled  tree  trunk.  The 
deadly  .30-.30  rifle  lay  across  his 
chilled  knees.  Only  his  hot,  dark 
eyes  moved.  His  burning,  resentful 
glance  swept  restlessly  from  one  patch 
of  snow  covered  ground  to  the  next. 

Ever  since  his  violent  encounter 
with  Smoky,  the  big  guide  had  been 
a changed  man.  Already  an  isolation- 
ist and  semi-outlaw  by  nature,  liv- 
ing in  the  woods  with  his  family 
where  he  could  pothunt  game  out  of 
season  as  their  needs  arose,  the  big 
man  had  now  become  even  more  of 
a recluse.  Ashamed  of  the  terrible, 
livid  scars  which  would  forever  dis- 
tort his  gouged  face  for  all  to  see, 
Bronson  imagined  that  behind  his 
back  the  men  of  the  village  sneered 
at  him.  He  was  positive  that  among 
themselves  they  gloated  because, 
while  once  he  was  the  best  deer  hun- 
ter of  them  all,  now  he  couldn’t  even 
find  the  animal  responsible  for  his 
disfigurement. 

Actually,  this  was  not  the  case  at 
all.  But  as  each  day  passed  Bronson 
grew  more  grim,  felt  more  frustrated, 
until  gradually  his  family,  his  home, 
his  very  way  of  life  became  secondary 
in  importance  to  his  unholy  desire  to 
meet  up  with  Smoky  again. 

It  was  this  same  steely  grimness  of 
purpose  that  enabled  him  to  sit  mo- 
tionless in  the  orchard  now  despite 
the  cold.  Even  when  the  numbness 
crept  through  his  leather  hunting 
boots,  up  his  stiffening  legs,  into  the 
very  bones  of  his  spine,  he  refused 
to  give  into  it. 

And,  because  he  was  the  leader 
who  would  give  them  the  signal 
when  this  night  of  watching  was  over, 


because  they  secretly  feared  the  near- 
madness that  lurked  in  the  big 
guide’s  burning  eyes,  the  other  men 
stationed  about  the  orchard  shivered 
and  cursed  silently  under  their 
breath.  Why  the  devil  didn’t  the 
deer  return  when  you  wanted  them 
too?  It  seemed  uncanny  that  animals 
should  prove  that  smart! 

Overhead  a frosty  slice  of  moon 
swam  through  the  cloudy  sky,  send- 
ing formless  shadows  stealing  back 
and  forth  through  the  twisted  trees 
of  the  orchard.  Narrow-eyed,  sus- 
picious, Bronson  watched  each  one 
critically,  following  its  movement 
until  invariably  it  melted  away  again 
into  nothingness  against  the  lumines- 
cent snow. 

There  was  an  ethereal,  ghostly 
quality  to  the  scene  now  that  needled 
Bronson’s  imagination  in  spite  of 
himself.  Like  all  humans,  he  had  an 
inherent  awe  and  dread  of  what  must 
lie  beyond  the  edge  of  the  darkness. 
Once  again  he  found  himself  think- 
ing in  terms  of  a specter-world  of 
childish  folklore;  vampires  and  wood 
nymphs;  centaur-like  apparitions  that 
seemed  to  advance  and  recede  be- 
tween the  moonlit  trees  with  twitch- 
ing tails,  half  men,  half  animal  . . . 

Suddenly  he  stiffened.  He  experi- 
enced the  prickly  sensation  that 
something  was  passing  close  beside 
him  in  the  dark! 

With  a startled  oath  he  snatched 
up  the  big  flashlight  he’d  laid  within 
easy  reach.  The  powerful  beam  jab- 
bed nervously  in  all  directions  about 
the  orchard.  But  there  was  nothing. 
Nothing  but  a light,  musky  breeze— 
although  up  until  a moment  before 
Bronson  would  have  sworn  that 
there  hadn’t  been  a breath  of  air 
stirring. 

Hurried  footsteps  sounded  behind 
the  guide.  “What  was  it?”  a member 
of  the  party  asked  quickly.  “What’d 
you  see?” 

“Nothin’.  Imagination,  I guess.” 
Bronson’s  tone  was  surly. 
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“Let’s  get  outta  here,”  another  man 
suggested  nervously.  “Them  damn 
deer  ain’t  cornin’  back  tonight  . . . 
leastwise  you  ain’t  gonna  see  ’em  if 
they  do.” 

Bronson  looked  searchingly  at  the 
man.  Had  there  been  a double  mean- 
ing to  the  words,  or  had  he  only 
imagined  it? 

The  man,  he  was  a short,  stocky 
fellow  named  Hartman,  scowled  and 
glanced  away.  “C’mon,  I got  my  pick- 
up,” he  announced  to  Bronson.  “I’ll 
give  yuh  a lift  home.” 

Bronson  nodded.  He’d  been  out- 
witted by  Smoky  again.  If  it  had  been 
the  young  buck  near  him  there  in 
the  orchard,  that  is.  He  chambered 
the  unused  bullets  spitefully  from 
his  rifle,  got  in  beside  Hartman. 

“Funny  thing,”  Hartman  mused  as 
the  small  truck’s  bright  lights 
bounced  ahead  of  them  along  a rut- 
ted woods  road.  “You’d  almost  think 
somethin’  human  was  leading  them 
deer.” 

“A  damn  fool  might  think  so,” 
Bronson  snapped  peevishly.  “Me,  I 
happen  to  know  better.” 

“Look,  mister,  you  needn’t  get  on 
your  high  horse—” 

“Shut  up!”  the  scarred  man’s  voice 
cracked  through  the  darkness  like 
breaking  china. 

In  the  glowering  silence  that  fol- 
lowed Bronson  cursed  his  own  imagi- 
nation again.  Suppose  his  bullet  had 
mortally  wounded  Smoky  that  day? 


After  all,  not  once  since  then  had 
he  actually  glimpsed  the  phantom 
buck  in  the  flesh.  Nothing  but  those 
limping  tracks.  Always  leading  mock- 
ingly away  before  him  . . . before 
him  . . . 

More  trouble  awaited  the  two  men 
as  they  drew  up  at  the  Bronson 
farm.  Lights  were  on  in  the  ram- 
shackle house.  A flickering  lantern 
same  swinging  hurriedly  toward  them 
across  the  snow  from  the  barn. 

“A  fine  hunter  you  are!”  Bronson’s 
angular  wife  screeched  at  him. 
“While  yer  miles  awTay  them  dam’ 
deer  came  an’  raid  yer  own  home- 
right  under  yer  bloomin’  nose!” 
“Whatr 

So  ludicrous  wras  Bronson’s  startled 
exclamation  that  his  companion, 
w’ho  had  been  preparing  himself  for 
something  much  worse,  suddenlv 
threw  back  his  head  and  laughed 
loudly. 

At  the  sound  Bronson’s  hot  eyes 
narrowed  with  hatred.  He  stepped 
close  to  Hartman  and  struck  him 
savagely.  Aeain  he  struck  him,  knock- 
ing down  the  smaller  man’s  arm  as 
he  tried  to  defend  himself.  This  time 
the  man  gave  a strangled  cry  and 
collapsed  to  the  snow. 

Bronson  jerked  him  erect.  In  his 
fury  he  smashed  his  big  fist  soddenly 
into  the  bleeding  mouth  again. 

“Stop  it,  vou  fool!”  Bronson’s  wife 
screamed.  “You’re  gonna  kill  him!” 
To  Be  Continued 


National  Forests  Provide  Recreation  for  Americans 

One  of  the  large  areas  in  the  United  States  where  “No  Hunting”  and 
No  Fishing”  notices  are  not  found  is  on  the  national  forests,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  reports.  On  these  lands  from  July  1951  to  June  1952, 
more  than  one  and  a half  million  big  game  hunters  bagged  416  thousand 
animals;  more  than  700  thousand  small  game  hunters  sought  turkeys,  squir- 
rels, grouse,  and  other  small  game;  and  approximately  4 million  anglers 
caught  fish  in  81  thousand  miles  of  streams  and  one  and  a half  million  acres 
of  lakes.  Many  millions  of  picnickers,  swimmers,  boaters,  skiers,  and  other 
outdoor  enthusiasts,  in  addition,  sought  recreation  on  national  forests. 
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By  John  H.  Day 


CREEKS  IDE  tangles  can  be  very 
anti-social.  Especially  on  a hot, 
humid  July  clay  when  they  prefer  to 
stand  aloof  in  the  deep  shade  of  their 
clean-limbed  sycamores.  When  the 
word  goes  out  that  the  countryman  is 
afoot  in  the  bottomlands  every  mos- 
quito squadron  in  the  danger  area 
is  alerted.  Stinging  nettles  mass  in 
wide  defensive  ramparts,  each  tiny 
stinging  hair  just  itching  to  make 
contact  with  the  enemy.  Spider  bat- 
talions hustle  sticky  strands  of  in- 
visible webbing  across  the  dark  trails 
at  just  the  right  height  to  add  to  the 
invader’s  sweaty  discomfort. 

Such  a wild  tangle  guards  the  creek 
behind  the  countryman’s  valley  home. 
Tall  sycamores  take  the  breezes  a few 
scant  rods  from  the  back  porch.  Once 
over  the  back  fence  a few  steps  can 
lead  to  the  roughest  kind  of  July 
going  in  tall  ragweed  jungles  tower- 
ing high  overhead. 

The  true  countryman  is  cursed 
with  an  illogical  curiosity  which  far 
outweighs  the  known  hazards  of  those 
steamy  fastnesses  beside  the  wide 
stream.  He  rolls  down  his  sleeves, 
buttons  his  shirt  collar  high  on  his 
neck,  and  starts  off  bravely,  only  to 
bog  down  in  the  delightful  shade  of 
the  elm  by  the  back  fence. 

Here  he  reposes  grandly,  eyeing  the 
fiasco  which  the  teeming  June  rains 
have  made  of  his  garden.  Those  puny 
yellowing  potatoes  are  a far  cry  from 


the  sturdy  bushy  plants  of  other  years. 
The  corn  rows  show  great  gaps  where 
the  flooding  waters  raced  down  the 
hillside,  cutting  wide  eroding  swaths 
in  their  dash  to  the  creek.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  week-long  intervals 
when  the  garden  was  too  wet  to  work, 
wild  buckwheat  and  Indian  mallow 
and  redroot  have  run  wild  over  the 
whole  area. 

The  countryman  averts  his  gaze 
from  this  heart-rending  spectacle  and 
turns  his  attention  to  the  bustling 
activity  close  around  him.  Syrphus 
flies  hang  in  the  sunlight,  their  motors 
droning  as  they  perform  dazzling 
aeronautical  feats.  These  so-called 
“sweat  bees”  are  most  interesting  cit- 
izens. Some  of  them  seem  to  never 
come  in  for  a landing. 

A tiny  wasp  runs  about  through  the 
grassroot  jungles,  seeking  out  the 
ground  spiders  which  are  her  par- 
ticular prey.  Flirting  her  wings,  she 
hurriedly  inspects  every  crack  and 
crevice  which  might  conceal  her 
quarry.  Finally  she  gives  up  and  darts 
off  to  greener  pastures. 

The  countryman  raises  his  languid 
bones  from  the  seductive  shade  and 
moseys  along  the  fencerow.  Again  he 
is  halted,  this  time  by  a delegation 
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of  burnished  dogbane  beetles  on  a 
blooming  cluster  of  Indian  hemp 
plants.  Their  bronze-green  coats 
gleaming  in  the  sun,  these  little  fel- 
lows fairly  dazzle  the  eye. 

Close  by  a fat  caterpillar  methodi- 
cally munches  away  on  a milkweed 
leaf.  He  wears  his  convict-striped  suit 
proudly,  as  if  aware  that  he  will  soon 
burst  the  bonds  of  mundane  exist- 
ence and  float  southward  along  the 
air  lanes  as  a gorgeous  Monarch  but- 
terfly. He  stuffs  himself  so  full  of  the 
milky  plant  juices  that  the  birds 
leave  him  severely  alone. 

In  the  weedy  bottoms  the  hiker 
halts  in  a yellow  sea  of  black  mustard 
blossoms.  Here  are  honey  bees,  plying 
their  trade  industriously,  and  here 
also  are  many  syrphus  flies,  eagerly 
fueling  up  on  high  octane  nectar  be- 
fore taking  off  for  some  more  non- 
stop flying.  False  sunflower  is  show- 
ing its  first  blooms  in  the  field,  as  are 
the  wood  sage  and  the  oddly  beautiful 
field  basil. 

The  countryman  plunges  through 
the  tall  ragweed  clumps,  negotiates 
the  wire  fence  edging  the  field,  and 
finds  himself  in  the  anti-social  creek- 
side  tangles.  A malicious  grape  vine 
trips  him  up,  but  he  escapes  a nasty 
fall  by  some  tricky  footwork.  Sud- 
denly out  of  nowhere  comes  the  first 
wave  of  mosquitoes.  These  eager  as- 
sailants escort  him  to  the  first  patch 
of  stinging  nettle. 

He  sidesteps  this  booby  trap,  at  the 
price  of  one  burning  elbow,  and 
leans  against  a tremendous  sycamore 
to  wipe  the  spider  webs  out  of  his 
mouth  and  eyes.  Overhead  a Carolina 
wren  sings  “skee-daddle!  skee-dad- 
dle!”  and  the  countryman  takes  the 
hint. 

A gangling  nondescript  pup  scur- 
ried down  the  roadway  ahead  of  us, 
striving  desperately  to  keep  up  with 
the  station  wagon  which  had  ruth- 
lessly deserted  him.  We  had  no  way 
of  knowing  how  many  miles  he  had 
raced  in  the  blistering  sun  before  we 
drew  up  behind.  They  had  probably 


kicked  him  roughly  to  the  roadway 
but  those  were  his  “folks”  and  with 
dumb  pup  devotion  he  was  doing  his 
manful  best  to  stay  with  them. 

He  kept  weaving  back  and  forth 
across  the  roadway,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  pass.  We  trailed  along 
behind  for  a mile  or  so,  while  he 
punished  his  paws  on  the  merciless 
pavement,  now  and  then  barking  de- 
spairingly at  the  speeding  station 
wagon.  He  tried  running  in  the  softer 
earth  edging  the  highway,  but  the 
weed  growth  cut  down  his  speed  and 
he  was  soon  back  in  the  center. 

Finally  one  front  paw  gave  out  and 
he  scrambled  along  at  a three-legged 
gait.  The  station  wagon  pulled  ahead 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight  on  the  curv- 
ing highway.  This  seemed  to  take  the 
heart  out  of  the  pup,  who  made  one 
last  gallant  burst  of  speed  and  then 
gave  up,  to  cower  whimpering  in  a 
patch  of  poison  ivy— a bewildered, 
deserted  little  dog. 

There  wasn’t  much  we  could  do. 
Our  home  acres  are  patrolled  by  a 
vigilant,  possessive  collie  who  defi- 
nitely needs  no  assistance.  We  were  in 
a neighboring  state  at  the  time  and 
uncertain  as  to  the  local  laws  con- 
cerning stray  dogs.  It  was  heartbreak- 
ing to  watch  the  little  fellow  point 
his  nose  skyward  and  cry  out  his  lone- 
some, scared  grief  at  the  tragedy 
which  had  befallen  him. 

In  his  devoted  puppy  way  he  had 
demonstrated  more  real  character 
than  the  heartless  folk  who  had 
thrown  him  aside.  We  left  him  there 
by  the  roadside,  possibly  to  die  of 
heartbreak  and  hunger,  but  more 
probably  to  become  one  more  of  the 
army  of  vagrant,  unwanted  clogs  who 
scrounge  a pitiful  living  as  and  where 
they  can  avoid  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune. 

Surely  somewhere  there  was  a 
youngster  who  would  have  welcomed 
that  pup  with  open  arms.  And  how 
much  better  would  have  been  the 
merciful  release  of  a little  chloroform, 
rather  than  the  brutal  demonstration 
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of  callous  indifference  displayed  on 
that  remote  country  roadway.  Unless 
he  runs  into  a streak  of  luck  that  de- 
serted pup  will  learn  the  meaning  of 
“a  dog's  life”  the  hard  way. 

We  learned  one  more  outdoor  les- 
son in  an  olfactory  manner  recently. 
It  was  really  a rather  funny  incident 
as  it  turned  out,  but  it  didn’t  seem 
funny  at  the  time.  I had  been  notic- 
ing a peculiar  aroma  in  the  vicinity 
of  a chifforobe  where  I keep  my  hik- 
ing clothes.  It  finally  got  so  bad  that 
I began  wondering  if  a mouse  had 
somehow  gained  entry  and  had  later 
passed  on. 

Came  a sunny,  airy  day  and  my 
better  half  hung  out  everything  to 
blow,  scouring  the  recesses  of  the 
chifforobe  and  finding  no  trace  of 
any  cause  for  that  offensive  smell. 
However  the  odor  became  more  pro- 
nounced outdoors  and  she  checked 
all  pockets,  finding  a bit  of  crushed 
foliage  in  the  breast  pocket  of  a 
shirt  I had  worn  on  a recent  trip  to 
the  high  country. 

One  whiff  of  that  foliage  and  the 
secret  was  out.  I had  plucked  some 
carrion  flowers,  which  smell  like  a 
long  deceased  rat  in  a wall,  and  had 
carelessly  stuffed  them  into  that  shirt 
pocket.  For  several  days  they  had 
carried  on  in  the  depths  of  the  chiffo- 
robe, offending  me  grievously  every 
time  I drew  near.  The  moral  is  ob- 
vious—admire  the  carrion  flower  and 
leave  it  on  the  stalk. 

Blackberries  are  ripening  in  the 
fencerows  and  in  old-field  tangles 
across  the  countryside.  Great  luscious 
fellows,  “as  big  as  the  end  of  your 
thumb,”  are  hanging  in  dead-ripe 
clusters,  advance  agents  of  what  prom- 
ises to  be  a bumper  crop.  I was 
ploughing  through  a dense  hillside 
growth  of  wild  cherry  and  thornapple 
when  I came  suddenly  to  a small 
clearing  populated  by  a little  patch  of 
berry  canes  carrying  tremendous 
fruits.  While  a catbird  scolded  from 
her  brambly  castle  close  by  I wal- 
lowed around  on  a blackberry  binge, 


wolfing  handful  after  handful  of  the 
delicious  fruits. 

The  educated  tongues  of  country 
folk  recognize  the  blackberry  as  one 
of  the  distinctive  taste  sensations  of 
mid-Summer.  There’s  nothing  else 
quite  like  it.  Particularly  does  the 
blackberry  have  a distinctive  taste 
when  it  happens  to  be  one  recently 
visited  by  a “stink”  bug.  The  hard- 
ened countryman  takes  these  unfor- 
tunate mishaps  in  stride,  noncha- 
lantly spitting  out  the  nauseous  of- 
fender. 

There  are  still  some  berry  pickers 
to  be  seen  in  the  fields.  With  picking 
bucket  on  belt  and  “carrying”  pails 
hidden  close  by  a tall  landmark,  they 
provide  the  making  of  jellies  and 
jams  and  delicious  mid-winter  pies. 
But  the  chain  store  with  its  wealth 
of  canned  fruit  just  next  door  to 
Saturday’s  movie  house  has  lured 
many  folks  from  the  berry  fields. 

The  afternoon  was  as  ripe  with 
heat  as  the  sun-tanned  wheat  which 
freckled  the  close-cropped  fields  in 
browning  shocks.  The  zealous  late 
July  sun,  pointing  towards  August, 
beat  upon  the  landscape  until  the 
dust  of  its  concussion  rose  in  a blue 
haze  that  glamoured  the  countryside 
with  tropical  illusion.  But  there  was 
no  illusion  in  the  srdintered  rays  that 
sifted  ferociously  through  the  haty 
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veil  and  plastered  my  shirt  clammily 
to  my  back.  The  pulse  of  the  heat 
throbbed  on  and  on,  reaching  fever 
height  at  the  exact  ‘moment  I pushed 
through  the  tangles  to  explore  the 
hidden  ravine. 

Not  even  a bulging  thunderhead 
moved  across  the  sky,  which  lay  like 
a brass  bowl  over  the  gasping  land. 
Panting  cattle  left  the  parched  pas- 
tures and  laved  their  lazy  feet  in  the 
sluggish  pools  of  the  shrunken  creeks. 
A deer  fly  took  an  experimental  nip 
out  of  my  neck  and  liked  it  so  well 
he  came  back  for  more. 

Wild  bergamot  by  the  creekside  had 
lured  a dozen  butterflies  to  tipple  in 
the  aromatic  nectar.  As  I watched  a 
hummingbird  moth  came  by  to  hover 
among  the  flowers,  uncoiling  his  long 
tongue  to  probe  the  lavendar  depths. 
Suddenly  a ruby  throat  gleamed  in 
the  sun  as  a hummingbird  skidded  to 
a halt  and  as  suddenly  gunned  his 
motor  when  he  saw  me  standing  there. 

I ate  my  lunch  in  the  shade  of  a 
tall  sycamore,  while  cicadas  shrilled 
in  the  trees  all  about.  The  plaintive 
music  of  a field  sparrow  poured  in 
molten  melody  through  the  sullen 
torpor  of  the  afternoon.  Goldfinches 
wove  busy  skeins  overhead  as  they 
bustled  about  their  late  housekeep- 
ing chores. 

Shading  the  pools  in  company  with 
sycamore  and  maple  and  an  occa- 
sional hemlock  was  a lone  wild  apple 
tree  that  had  strolled  down  from  an 
orchard  on  the  hills  and  liked  the 
place  so  well  that  it  stayed.  Appar- 
ently glad  to  escape  the  humdrum  of 
ordered  life,  it  has  sent  out  wild 
shoots  at  will  and  produces  fruit 
with  a half-wild  vigor  of  flavor  that 
shocks  the  tongue  and  puts  the 
orchard  apple  to  insipid  shame. 

These  runaway  trees  riot  in  lawless 
growth.  They  welcome  the  feathered 
wildlings  and  spread  an  autumnal 
feast  which  holds  its  fragments  far 
into  the  winter,  so  that  none  may  go 
away  from  a visit  hungry.  The  little 
screech  owl  builds  his  castle  in  these 


errant  trees,  finding  snug  shelter  in 
the  decaying  aperture  where  a limb 
has  broken  off. 

These  hidden  valleys  have  seen 
stirring  sights.  Many  courageous  pion- 
eers lie  in  unmarked  graves  along 
the  hillsides.  Along  the  main  road- 
way a native  boulder  is  inscribed 
with  the  stark  notation  that  here  two 
white  girls  were  waylaid  by  lurking 
redskins  many  years  ago. 

Nowadays  the  only  bloodthirsty  as- 
sassins lurking  in  these  vales  are  the 
deer  flies  and  the  mosquitoes,  but  the 
rest  of  the  setting,  except  for  the 
roadways,  is  largely  as  it  was  when 
the  Indians  speared  fish  on  the  shal- 
lows and  the  black  bear  broke  open 
the  bee  gum  for  the  golden  honey 
store. 

. . . The  End 


The  king  cobra  is  one  of  the 
deadliest  of  the  snakes.  When 
threatening  to  strike,  it  raises  itself 
about  five  feet  and  spreads  its  hood. 
Its  bite  can  be  latal  in  a few  hours. 

* * # 

Pandas  belong  to  the  raccoon 
family.  The  word  “panda”  is  said  to 
be  a corruption  of  the  native  Napalese 
name  which  means  “bamboo  eater.” 

# # # 

The  yak,  native  of  Asia,  has  a 
peculiar  voice  resembling  the  grunt 
of  a pig. 

# # # 

The  eyes  of  hares  are  never  closed. 
They  have  no  eyelids  but  are 
equipped  with  a thin  membrane 
which  covers  the  eyes  when  the  ani- 
the  Spanish  word  meaning  “clad  in 
armor.” 

# # # 

“As  scarce  as  frog’s  hair”  is  an  old 
expression.  But  the  Trichobatrachus 
Robustus  is  one  frog  that  has  skin 
filaments  closely  resembling  hair. 
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Editor’s  Note:  This  article,  originally 
published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Wild- 
life Protective  Association  of  Philadela- 
phila,  is  based  on  a Pittman-Robertson 
wildlife  research  project  conducted  by 
the  New  York  Conservation  Department. 
This  is  a verbatim  condensation  of  the 
project  final  report,  giving  the  essential 
findings  but  omitting  tables,  maps,  charts 
and  other  lengthy  data. 


ONE  of  the  most  perplexing  prob- 
lems to  confront  sportsmen  and 
technicians  alike  in  recent  years  was 
the  unprecedented  scarcity  of  pheas- 
ants during  the  past  decade.  A com- 
bination of  factors  seems  to  have 
been  involved  including  adverse 
weather,  a rapid  growth  in  the  use 
of  fast-moving  motorized  farm  equip- 
ment, changes  in  crops  grown,  in- 
creased hunting  pressure  (both  legal 
and  illegal)  and  predation.  Wildlife 
technicians  in  this  and  other  states 
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have  considered  the  paramount  fac- 
tor to  have  been  adverse  weather 
during  the  nesting  and  early  brood 
period.  Predation,  however,  caused 
widespread  concern  among  sports- 
men. Attention  was  focused  on  this 
factor  by  an  increase  in  fox  abun- 
dance as  pheasants  decreased.  As  a 
result,  it  was  natural  for  many  to 
assume  the  two  were  related.  Foxes 
are  perennially  condemned  by  sports- 
men as  largely,  if  not  wholly,  respon- 
sible for  scarcities  of  small  game.  Yet, 
studies  conducted  during  periods  of 
higher  pheasant  abundance  and 
when  fewer  foxes  were  present  had 
indicated  that  fox  predation  was  only 
a minor  factor  in  the  welfare  of  the 
pheasant.  As  an  initial  effort  to 
study  the  problem  under  the  condi- 
tions that  existed  in  the  mid-40’s,  a 
project  was  set  up  in  1945  using 
two  areas  in  southern  Monroe 
County.  But  this  wras  on  a relatively 
small  scale.  It  became  evident  that 
an  adequate  answer  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  conducting  a large- 
scale  experiment  in  actual  fox  con- 
trol and  Commissioner  Duryea  de- 
cided to  undertake  such  a study  in 
1947. 

An  opportunity  for  a large-scale 
experiment  of  this  kind  was  afforded 
by  the  adaptability  of  central  Seneca 
County  to  fox  control  operations  and 
to  holding  the  fox  population  at  a 
minimum  once  it  had  been  reduced. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  with 
Cayuga  Lake  on  the  east,  Seneca 
Lake  on  the  west  and  the  Seneca 
River  on  the  north,  the  principal  way 
that  foxes  could  get  on  the  area 
during  most  of  the  year  would  be 
across  the  relatively  short  land  boun- 
dary between  the  lakes  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ovid. 

The  study  wras  initiated  in  the 
summer  of  1947  and  continued 
through  the  spring  of  1949. 

The  Seneca  County,  or  trapped 
area  comprised  88,650  acres.  Of  this, 
however,  12,355  acres  were  included 
in  the  Seneca  Army  Ordnance  Area 


and  Naval  Training  Station  and 
1,995  acres  were  occupied  by  private 
game  farms.  This  left  74,300  acres 
open  to  shooting  and  available  for 
pheasant  stocking  in  connection  with 
this  experiment.  From  a physio- 
graphic standpoint  this  area  is  a 
broad,  poorly  drained  plateau  which 
slopes  off  steeply  to  the  lakes  on 
either  side.  The  soils  are  glacial  till 
of  the  Ontario  series  and  of  medium 
productivity. 

The  check  area  comprised  71,000 
acres  of  rolling,  more  deeply  dis- 
sected and  well-drained  land.  The 
soils  are  of  the  same  series  but 
average  of  higher  productivity  than 
those  of  the  other  area. 

The  general  character  of  the  w'ild- 
life  populations  on  the  two  areas  was 
similar  and  typical  of  the  Lake  Plain 
region  which  constitutes  the  best 
pheasant  range  of  the  State.  The 
principal  other  small  game  species 
present  was  the  cottontail  rabbit.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  there  was  no  op- 
portunity to  make  a detailed  survey 
of  the  status  of  the  various  species 
before  trapping  operations  began. 

At  the  outset  of  the  study,  the  fox 
populations  on  the  two  areas  were 
estimated  to  have  been  about  equal 
and  to  have  averaged  between  four 
and  five  per  square  mile.  This  ap- 
praisal was  based  on  information 
from  a variety  of  sources  including 
the  opinion  of  resident  trappers  and 
fur  buyers,  the  record  of  foxes  taken 
by  State  trappers  during  the  first  fall 
of  the  experiment,  and  track  counts 
and  other  observations  by  project 
personnel.  Both  the  red  and  the  gray 
fox  were  present  and,  judging  from 
trapping  records  on  the  Seneca 
County  area,  the  two  occupied 
nearly  identical  range.  Furthermore, 
on  this  area,  they  were  much  less 
abundant  in  the  central  agricultural 
portion  than  in  the  more  broken  and 
wooded  plateau  slopes  along  the 
lake  shores  where  over  65  per  cent 
of  those  trapped  were  taken.  These 
w'ell-drained  slopes  appeared  to  be 
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the  chief  denning  grounds.  On  the 
untrapped  area,  their  distribution 
more  uniform  because  of  more  gen- 
eral occurrence  of  wooded  stream 
valleys. 

Pheasant  abundance,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  similar  on  the  two 
areas.  Data  from  farmer-cooperator 
inventories  as  well  as  field  observa- 
tions by  project  personnel  indicated 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  study 
the  native  population  on  the  trapped 
area  exceeded  that  on  the  untrap- 
ped area  by  more  than  three  times. 
Pheasant  distribution  was  closely  as- 
sociated with  that  of  agricultural 
land  although  there  was  a consider- 
able population  on  the  Army  Ord- 
nance Area. 

The  plan  of  the  study  was  simple. 
Foxes  were  to  be  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum on  the  Seneca  County  area  by 
trapping,  while  on  the  check  area 
they  were  to  be  left  untouched. 
Banded  pheasants  would  be  released 
on  each  area  in  equal  numbers  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Hunter  check  sta- 
tions would  be  established  around 
the  areas  during  the  hunting  season 
each  fall  and  the  hunter  take  of 
banded  and  native  stock  would  be 
used  to  measure  the  differences  in 
pheasant  population  between  the 
two  areas.  It  was  assumed  that  a 
comparison  of  the  return  of  banded 
stock  and  of  the  proportion  of  na- 
tive birds  taken  on  the  trapped  area 
as  against  the  untrapped  would  be  a 
measure  of  the  effect  of  the  removal 
of  foxes.  Other  techniques,  such  as 
aerial  surveys  of  hunter  density, 
winter  pheasant  trapping,  pheasant 
crowing  censuses  and  fox  track 
counts  would  also  be  used  to  gather 
supplemental  information. 

Intensive  fox  trapping  operations 
were  started  on  August  7,  1947  and 
continued  until  the  opening  of  the 
hunting  season,  October  20.  After 
that,  fox  control  was  maintained 
with  a reduced  crew  concentrating 
their  activities  along  the  northern 
and  southern  boundaries  to  prevent 


infiltration.  It  was  discontinued  at 
the  end  of  March  1949  because  the 
negligible  number  of  foxes  remaining 
did  not  justify  the  cost. 

For  this  work  trappers  were  em- 
ployed from  project  funds  and  the 
services  of  State  trappers  assigned  to 
various  of  the  district  game  managers 
were  also  obtained.  During  the  initial 
phase  of  the  work  an  average  of  six 
trappers,  each  responsible  for  a desig- 
nated portion  of  the  area,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  fox  reduction  effort. 
Some  trapping  was  also  done  by  pri- 
vate individuals. 

Although  not  open  to  hunting  and, 
therefore,  not  included  in  the  area 
used  in  analyzing  the  effect  of  fox 
control,  trapping  was  also  done  on 
the  Army  Ordnance  tract  which,  be- 
cause of  its  location  and  the  large 
number  of  foxes  living  there,  would 
otherwise  have  served  as  a fox  reser- 
voir. 

During  the  period  of  control 
operations  a total  of  607  foxes  were 
known  to  have  been  taken  on  the 
trapped  area.  The  density  of  the  fox 
population  on  the  trapped  area  at 
the  outset  of  the  study  was  estimated 
to  have  averaged  about  four  or  five 
per  square  mile  and  the  figure  may 
have  been  as  high  as  nine  in  those 
portions  most  heavily  used  by  the 
animals.  This  represented  a popula- 
tion of  some  600  over  the  entire  area 
that  was  trapped  and  some  500  on 
the  74,300  acres  used  for  evaluating 
the  effect  of  control  on  pheasant 
abundance. 

Between  the  time  trapping  started 
and  August  28  when  the  first  stocked 
pheasants  were  released,  124  foxes, 
or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  esti- 
mated population,  were  taken.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  foxes  taken  from 
the  main  pheasant  range  of  the  trap- 
ped area  were  removed  during  this 
early  trapping  so  that  the  reduction 
there  probably  approached— and  may 
have  exceeded— 75  per  cent. 

By  the  hunting  season  the  total 
had  reached  345.  By  the  end  of  the 
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following  March,  477  foxes  had  been 
taken,  the  greater  portion  of  them 
having  been  removed  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  By  the  end  of  October  1948, 
an  additional  86  had  been  removed 
and  44  others  were  trapped  during 
the  remainder  of  the  project. 

Since  the  fox  populations  on  the 
two  areas  were  estimated  to  have 
been  about  equal  before  trapping 
started,  control  operations  during 
the  first  six  months  had  reduced  the 
population  by  some  75  to  80  per- 
cent. Continued  trapping  apparently 
at  least  maintained  that  reduction. 
Increased  interest  in  trapping  among 
farm  boys  on  the  check  area,  how- 
ever probably  doubled  the  normal 
fox  harvest  there  which  would  mean 


that  in  actuality  a further  reduction 
was  accomplished  on  the  Seneca 
County  area.  In  any  event  it  appears 
definite  that  fox  abundance  on  the 
trapped  area  was  maintained  at  lit- 
tle more  than  20  percent  of  the  level 
on  the  untrapped  area. 

To  sum  up,  fox  abundance  was 
reduced  to  a low  level  on  the  Seneca 
County  area  and  held  there  through- 
out the  study.  At  the  same  time, 
foxes  continued  to  be  plentiful  on 
the  untrapped  area.  Comparison  of 
the  data  for  pheasant  hunting  suc- 
cess, as  originally  recorded,  did  not 
show  any  benefit  from  the  control 
achieved.  Neither  could  a significant 
difference  be  shown  by  adjusting  the 
data  to  compensate  for  certain  dis- 
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parities  in  conditions  which  tended 
to  decrease  the  relative  rate  of  re- 
turn on  the  trapped  area.  In  other 
words,  even  by  leaning  over  back- 
ward as  far  as  could  be  justified 
in  favor  of  fox  control  in  analyzing 
the  data,  no  appreciable  gain  in 
terms  of  pheasant  abundance  could 
be  demonstrated.  Other  factors,  ap- 
parently, were  exerting  a stronger 
limiting  influence  on  pheasant  sur- 
vival and  productivity  than  fox 
predation. 

Although  on  a much  smaller  scale 
and  involving  only  the  wild  pheasant 
populations  present,  results  of  the 
study  carried  on  in  southern  Mon- 
roe County  under  Project  27-R  cor- 
roborate these  findings.  There,  pheas- 
ant abundance  declined  from  1947 
to  1949  when  the  degree  of  fox  con- 
trol was  estimated  at  approximately 
75  per  cent. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  doubtful  that 
a fox  control  program  to  improve 
pheasant  hunting  would  be  war- 


ranted even  if  the  cost  were  minor. 
But  the  cost  would  not  be  minor. 
Considering  average  range  where, 
unlike  the  experimental  area  used  in 
this  study,  there  would  be  few  fox 
barriers,  maintenance  trapping  alone 
would  amount  to  at  least  $50.00  a 
year  per  square  mile  and  reduction 
trapping  double  that.  For  a county 
of  600  square  miles  this  would  mean 
a minimum  of  $30,000  a year.  Even 
limiting  trapping  to  the  four  most 
productive  fall  months  would  involve 
$10,000  a year.  Obviously,  such  an 
expenditure  would  be  unjustified 
with  no  more  promise  of  benefit  than 
has  been  demonstrated  by  this  study. 

In  brief,  the  one  major  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  this  study  is  that, 
despite  reducing  the  fox  population 
to  a very  low  level,  fox  control  on 
the  Seneca  County  area  did  not  in- 
crease pheasant  abundance  appre- 
ciably and  certainly  not  to  a degree 
commensurate  with  the  cost. 

. . . The  End 


A “club  within  a club”— members  of  the  “We  Club”  of  the  Patton  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion are  pictured  with  a bag  of  24  foxes  shot  during  the  past  winter.  First  row  (left  to 
right):  Sharon  Dowey,  Bob  Miller,  Jerry  Miller,  Ed  Gooderham,  John  Gooderham,  Paul 
Kelly,  Jr.,  Bernard  Risbon,  Charlie  Schwab.  Seconcf  row— Bob  Turnbull,  Lawrence  Hoover, 
Edgar  Gooderham,  Carl  Houck,  Bill  Turnbull,  Dean  Houck,  and  D.G.P.  Hank  Miller. 
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Snake  Charmer 

THE  spirit  of  scientific  research 
was  strong  during  my  early  youth, 
and  the  Conewago  Hills  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  the  scenes  of  some  re- 
markable experiments.  There  was  my 
Watersnake  Project,  for  instance.  A 
tiny  stream  ran  through  our  property, 
and  I dammed  part  of  it  with  stones 
and  mud,  with  the  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  creating  a watersnake  haven. 
Then  I went  out  and  collected  water- 
snakes  wherever  1 could  find  them, 
and  brought  them  back  to  the  pond. 

There  I installed  them  in  perfect 
living  quarters  for  watersnakes.  There 
were  logs,  stones  and  cunningly-placed 
branches  planted  in  the  mud  for  them 
to  crawl  out  upon.  There  was  natural 
food  in  plenty.  I wanted  them  to  be 
happy  because  I had  a purpose  in 
mind.  I wanted  to  see  whether  or  not 
snakes  really  would  react  to  music, 
as  they  were  supposed  to  do  for  the 
fakirs  of  India. 

So  I whistled  to  them,  or  played  a 
few  rhythmical  notes  on  a home-made 
flute.  At  least,  I thought  they  were 
rhythmical  notes;  but  the  snakes  had 
opinions  of  their  own.  Not  one  ever 
showed  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
“music”  I created,  although  I enter- 


tained them  by  the  hour.  They  just 
basked  there  in  the  sun,  draped 
around  twigs  or  coiled  along  the 
bank,  watching  me  with  their  expres- 
sionless eyes,  no  doubt  wondering 
what  sort  of  insane  wandering  min- 
strel had  come  by  their  pond.  Not  a 
single  snake  ever  raised  its  head,  or 
swayed  in  time  to  the  “melody.” 

Such  queer  doings  earned  me  a 
strange  reputation  among  the  hard- 
working farmers  of  the  region,  who 
had  to  till  their  hardscrabble  acres 
so  intensively  that  any  recreation  such 
as  trying  to  be  a snake  charmer  struck 
them  as  being  entirely  ridiculous.  So, 
I gave  it  up  after  a while,  but  only 
because  the  snakes  wouldn’t  help, 
and  not  because  of  any  local  opinion. 

I wasn’t  done  with  snakes  and  ex- 
periments, though.  One  day  Charles 
Trout,  then  of  Collinsville  in  the 
“lower  end”  of  York  county,  and  I 
were  walking  along  the  Bull  Road  in 
the  Conewagos,  smoking  our  pipes. 
A young  copperhead,  scarcely  a foot 
in  length,  was  travelling  the  same 
road,  and  we  decided  to  see  what  ef- 
fect tobacco  smoke  would  have  on  it. 
So  we  puffed  mightily  and  huffed  it 
into  the  snake’s  path.  This  kept  up 
for  some  distance,  the  snake  not  at- 
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tempting  to  leave  the  road,  and  finally 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  snakes 
did  not  like  to  smoke  since  it  writhed 
and  turned,  over  and  over,  every  time 
a mouthful  of  smoke  hit  its  head.  Yes, 
we  killed  it  eventually  because  cop- 
perheads were  too  numerous  in  that 
region  then  (one  nearly  killed  a dog 
of  ours  that  same  summer),  and  per- 
haps it  was  cruel  to  torment  it  with 
tobacco  smoke  before  the  execution, 
but  we  were  curious. 

I was  young  then,  had  few  books  to 
supply  me  with  information,  and  so 
I wondered  what  snakes  ate.  To  find 
out,  I would  bring  them  home  and 
cage  them  in  a sort  of  aquarium  with 
a glass  top  where  I tempted  them 
with  assorted  tidbits  that  I thought 
would  appeal  to  snakes.  One  spring  I 
found  a garter  snake  coiled,  and  so 
cold  in  the  rain  that  was  falling  that  I 
picked  it  up  as  though  it  were  made 
of  glass.  I put  it  in  a pocket,  took  it 
home  and  installed  it  in  the  aquar- 
ium. Thinking  my  mother  would  be 
delighted  to  see  such  a sight,  I car- 
ried the  box  into  the  kitchen,  took 
off  the  glass  and  said,  “Look!”  Where- 
upon the  snake,  warmed  by  this  time, 
leaped  out,  fell  to  the  floor,  wriggled 
out  of  sight  somewhere  in  the  kitchen 
and  never  was  seen  again.  My  mother 
wasn’t  timid  about  snakes,  but  she 
had  to  steel  herself  for  weeks  after  to 
enter  that  kitchen. 

Fowl  Play 

Such  scientific  investigation  was  not 
confined  to  snakes,  however.  Word 
began  to  be  noised  about  through  the 
Conewago  Hills  that  I could  hypno- 
tize fowl.  Anvone  who  has  ever 
watched  a field  trial  with  planted 
birds  knows  that  the  bird  handlers 
often  will  tuck  a bird’s  head  under 
its  wing,  whirl  it  about  a few  times 
in  the  air,  and,  then,  when  the  bird 
is  put  down,  it  will  stay  put  some  time 
as  though  in  a trance. 

There  is  another,  more  peculiar, 
method  of  hypnotizing  fowl  of  all 
kind,  however.  I have  no  idea  where 
I read  it  in  that  somewhat  distant 


past,  but  the  spirit  of  scientific  re- 
search was  strong,  and  I put  it  to 
use.  The  hens  knew  what  was  coming 
when  I entered  the  chicken  house.  I 
would  select  one— the  one  most  easily 
caught— and  carry  her  to  the  house. 
The  kitchen  floor,  or  some  other 
smooth  stretch  was  best  for  the  ex- 
periment. 

Next,  I would  take  a piece  of  white 
chalk  and  draw  a straight  chalkline 
on  the  floor.  This  didn’t  make  me 
popular  with  my  mother,  but  science 
had  to  be  served.  Then  I would  take 
the  chalk  and  rub  it  heavily  on  top 
of  the  chicken’s  bill.  The  chicken 
usually  objected.  Overcoming  its  ob- 
jection, I continued  until  the  bill  was 
white. 

The  next  step  was  to  put  the 
chicken  on  the  floor  and  press  its 
chalked  bill  down  to  the  white  chalk- 
line. That’s  all.  The  chicken  was  un- 
able to  raise  its  head  from  the  line 
drawn  on  the  floor.  It  could  walk 
down  the  line,  or,  rather,  stagger;  but 
it  was  unable  to  leave  the  line  or 
lift  its  bill  off  of  it.  This  odd  hypnosis 
lasted  for  a long  time. 

The  reason  lies  principally  in  the 
fact  that  most  birds— domestic  or 
wild— do  not  see  as  humans  do,  but 
have  what  amounts  to  double  vision. 
We  focus  two  eyes  on  one  object— 
a bird  can  see  what  is  on  the  right 
side  with  the  right  eye,  and  what  is 
on  the  left  with  the  left  eye,  each  eye 
independent  of  the  other.  However, 
chalking  the  top  of  the  bill  seems  to 
create  a “cross-eyed”  condition  in  the 
bird,  and  when  the  chalked  bill  is 
pressed  to  a similar  chalkline  on  the 
floor  the  bird  acts  as  though  glued 
to  it.  Probably  of  no  importance, 
whatever,  but  it  helped  pass  idle  mo- 
ments on  the  farm. 

When  Dogs  Attack 

I also  read  somewhere,  in  that  same 
youthful  period,  that  a human  being 
can  stare  down  and  cow  the  most 
vicious  dog,  so  I practiced  that  art 
on  my  neighbor’s  hounds.  When  they 
would  run  up  to  me,  barking  and 
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looking  hungry  for  a taste  of  me,  I 
would  stand  like  Svengali,  arms 
folded  and  glaring  from  under  frown- 
ing brows.  I suppose  the  spectacle  of 
an  otherwise  normal-looking  human 
being  acting  thus  scared  the  devil 
out  of  them,  because  they  invariably 
turned  tail  and  ran  after  a short  spell 
of  trying  to  figure  out  what  I was. 

Of  course,  they  were  only  hunting 
dogs  or  mongrels,  not  especially  noted 
for  viciousness.  Queenie,  a female 
German  shepherd,  was  a different 
proposition.  Queenie  guarded  “Cap- 
tain Brown’s  Place”  on  top  of  Copper 
Hill,  so-called  because  it  had  so  many 
copperhead  snakes.  Captain  Brown 
was  a regular  Army  man,  and  his 
wife’s  father  had  built  pretty  much 
of  a mansion,  as  houses  in  the  Cone- 
wago  Hills  went  then,  with  entrance 
gates,  electricity  from  storage  batter- 
ies, and  running  water.  Sometimes  I 
would  walk  up  to  see  the  captain  and 
his  wife,  and  Queenie  would  come 
out  to  meet  me.  She  never  barked, 
just  bared  her  teeth  and  looked  ready 
and  willing.  I would  stand  still,  mak- 
ing like  Svengali,  and  Queenie  would 
stand  still,  looking  like  just  what  she 
was,  an  efficient  guardian  of  the  place. 
I never  learned  what  might  have  hap- 
pened had  I advanced  with  what  I 
fondly  hoped  were  piercing  eyes  be- 
cause someone  from  the  house  always 
came  out  and  called  off  the  dog. 

Actually,  long  experience  with  as- 
sorted mutts,  hounds,  dogs  and  feists 
(there’s  an  ancient  word  that  is  dis- 
appearing from  the  English  language, 
but  we  used  to  call  curs  “feists”)  has 
taught  me  that  the  best  defense 
against  a really  vicious  dog  is  to  stand 
with  legs  close  together,  arms  folded, 
and  talking  quietly.  Moving  legs  or 
extended  arms  are  an  open  invitation 
to  take  a good  bite  out  of  you.  A per- 
son standing  stock  still,  with  no  loose 
ends  to  gnaw  on,  usually  puzzles  the 
dog.  This  can  reach  an  embarrassing 
impasse,  however,  with  you  and  the 
dog  just  looking  at  each  other. 

If  a dog  really  attacks  you,  your 


best  weapon  is  a good  right  foot  with 
a heavy  shoe  on  it.  A leaded  walking 
stick  is  better,  but  who  ever  carries 
such  a thing?  The  only  trouble  with 
fighting  back  at  a dog  that  attacks  is 
that  the  attack  usually  comes  near 
the  owner’s  house,  and  you  just  don’t 
kick  or  beat  another  man’s  dog,  unless 
you  decide— as  I have  had  to  do  at 
times— that  he  should  teach  his  cur 
better  manners  than  to  fly  at  a 
stranger’s  throat.  It  is  one  thing  for 
the  farm  dog  to  protect  the  property, 
walking  beside  the  unknown  caller 
to  the  door,  and  even  growling,  and 
another  thing  for  it  to  deliberately 
attack. 

Even  if  a vicious  dog  closes  in  on 
you,  it  is  still  possible  to  control  it, 
although  the  method  sounds  like 
madness  at  first.  All  you  need  do  is  to 
thrust  your  hand  into  its  open  mouth, 
preferably  from  the  side,  and  grab  its 
lower  jaw.  It  is  then  powerless  to  hurt 
you.  You  can  break  its  jaw  if  you 
wish,  or  club  it,  and  it  can’t  even  get 
leverage  enough  with  its  jaws  to  break 
the  skin  of  your  hand  with  its  teeth. 
A dog’s  bite  is  actually  a slash,  and 
if  it  can’t  slash  with  its  sharp  teeth,  it 
is  licked. 

Dangerous  Beasts 

The  man  who  spends  much  time 
afield  inevitably  encounters  various 
vicious  animals  as  well  as  dogs,  and 
there  are  some  that  I give  a wide 
berth  to  if  I have  any  choice  in  the 
matter. 

Take  geese,  for  instance.  I would 
much  rather  face  a vicious  dog  than 
several,  or  even  one,  angry  male  goose. 
My  first  experience  with  their  par- 
ticular brand  of  hellishness  happened 
in  the  same  York  County  I have  been 
writing  about.  I was  walking  down  . a 
dirt  road  when  a flock  of  domestic 
geese  approached  me,  and  I thought 
what  a pretty  picture  they  made,  pure 
white  against  the  brick  red  dirt  road 
they  travelled.  However,  the  ganders 
stepped  out  in  front  of  the  flock  and 
advanced  menacingly.  I forgot  all 
about  their  beauty  when  they  stuck 
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Iout  their  snake-like  necks  and  hissed 
viciously.  Then,  when  they  extended 
their  wings  and  rushed  me,  I knew 

[there  was  nothing  pretty  about  them. 
Ganders  sort  of  smother  their  victims, 
beating  them  with  their  huge  and 
strong  wings,  and  pecking  with  their 
bills,  all  the  while  keeping  up  a ter- 
rific hissing.  I would  suggest  that  the 
best  defense  is  an  ability  to  do  a 
hundred  yards  in  ten  seconds,  or  less. 

There  simply  isn’t  anything  you 
can  do  about  them.  They  don’t  scare, 

(they  don’t  give  an  inch  but  always 
attack,  and  there  seems  to  be  a cal- 
culated fury  in  their  onslaught.  I sup- 
pose, if  you  had  a stick  at  hand,  it 
would  be  possible  to  beat  them  off, 
but  the  easiest  thing  to  do  is  give 
them  lots  of  room.  Keep  out  of  their 
road,  in  other  words.  I understand 
the  famous  and  beautiful  swans  of 
London’s  parks  are  of  like  vicious 
nature,  and  have  even  killed  children, 
but  I have  no  experience  with  swans. 
Geese  are  bad  enough. 

Like  most  persons  who  have  lived 
much  on  farms,  I have  a vast  respect 
for  an  angry  bull.  For  pure  blind,  un- 
reasoning rage,  a bull  takes  the  cake. 
I was  hunting  once  in  Bucks  County 
and  two  bulls  followed  me  the  length 
of  the  field  in  which  they  were  pas- 
tured, and  the  only  thing  that  en- 
abled me  to  keep  my  mind  on  hunt- 
ing was  the  secure  fence  between  me 
and  the  bulls.  Had  there  been  no 
fence,  I would  have  been  chased,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  for  the  victim  of 
a bull’s  displeasure  except  flight.  A 
man  would  be  insane  to  try  to  stand 
his  ground  against  seven  hundred- 
weights or  more  of  charging  flesh  ani- 
mated by  one  thought  only,  to  kill. 
I’ll  take  a tree  or  the  nearest  fence 
any  time,  and  live  to  see  the  person 
who  calls  such  action  cowardice  gored 
to  death. 

Speaking  of  bulls  reminds  me  of 
a curious  bit  of  false  modesty  that  at 
least  used  to  exist  in  the  lower  end 
of  York  county.  In  that  region  of 
Scotch-Irish-English  descendants,  it 


was  considered  indecent  to  refer  in 
mixed  company  to  “bulls.”  The  word 
had  a sexual  significance,  just  as  did 
“ram”  or  “boar,”  which  also  weren’t 
used  when  ladies  were  present.  I have 
heard  women  of  the  region  speak 
many  times  of  bulls  as  “gentleman 
cows.”  Well,  they  ain’t  gents,  and  they 
don’t  act  like  cows.  Steer  clear  of  such 
gentleman  cows  when  hunting  or 
fishing. 

It  also  is  advisable  to  steer  clear  of 
another  domestic  animal,  a female 
hog  with  a litter  of  young.  Sows  aren’t 
exactly  ideal  mothers,  sometimes  roll- 
ing over  on  their  young  and  crushing 
them,  or  even  deliberately  killing 
them;  but  they  also  will  turn  vicious 
in  their  defense.  I once  saw  my 
father  just  make  it  over  the  fence 
of  the  pig  pen  ahead  of  a Chester 
White  sow  which  had  a litter  young. 
Her  sharp  teeth  managed  to  rip  part 
of  his  pants  leg  off.  Down  south, 
where  hogs  are  allowed  to  run  wild 
until  rounded  up  for  fattening,  both 
males  and  females  are  considered  dan- 
gerous to  a certain  degree. 

Stone  Fence  Sanctuaries 

Stones  were  one  of  the  things  we 
had  the  very  most  of  in  the  Cone- 
wagos.  They  grew  in  fields  without 
fertilizer,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
new  crop  after  each  plowing  although 
generations  had  worked  on  the  same 
land  hauling  off  stones  and  making 
neat  stone  fences  out  of  them.  That 
is,  they  once  were  neat;  but,  like  all 
stone  fences,  time  and  the  elements 
had  taken  their  toll  of  them  and  they 
were  tumbled  down  in  spots. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  parts 
of  Pennsylvania  where  such  stone 
fences  are  common  are  so  used  to 
them  that  we  scarcely  notice  what  an 
attractive  addition  they  are  to  the 
countryside,  no  matter  how  many 
backaches  they  caused  in  clearing 
fields  and  erecting  them.  More  im- 
portant from  a game  viewpoint,  they 
are  perfect  sanctuaries  from  pursuit 
for  some  small  animals,  and  probably 
did  as  much  as  anything  to  maintain 
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a small  breeding  stock  in  the  lean 
years  when  the  Keystone  State  was 
pretty  well  hunted  out  through  lack 
of  wise  laws  or  law  enforcement. 

Many  times,  when  hunting  in  stone 
fence  country,  a fleeing  rabbit  has 
escaped  into  a stone  fence  crevice 
ahead  of  my  hounds.  In  fact,  I recall 
seeing  rabbits  travel  the  tops  of  such 
fences  either  because  the  rocks  might 
throw  the  hound  off  its  scent,  or  else 
because  they  could  look  about.  Squir- 
rels also  sometimes  find  temporary 
respite  among  the  rocks,  and  I have 
seen  injured  pheasants  crawl  into 
them.  The  fences  provide  a certain 
amount  of  safety  against  other  preda- 
tors than  man,  of  course,  although 
weasels,  skunks  and  occasional  minks 
can  go  where  small  game  does.  They 
usually  baffle  foxes,  but  foxes  also 
find  them  useful  and  frequently  build 
their  dens  under  the  fences. 

One  time,  while  walking  about  the 
farm  with  my  shepherd  dog  I heard 
him  barking  steadily  at  one  spot  and 
went  up  to  investigate.  He  had 
trapped  some  animal  in  a broken 
down  stone  fence.  Whatever  it  was 
snarled  unlike  anything  I had  heard 
before,  so  curiosity  led  me  to  start 


pulling  rocks  aside.  It  was  only  a fat 
woodchuck  which  had  wedged  its  way 
inside  to  escape  the  dog,  but  I had 
never  heard  one  make  that  kind  of  a 
noise.  Stone  fences  also  have  a repu- 
tation for  harboring  snakes,  but  I 
have  never  noticed  any  particular  evi- 
dence of  this,  and  wonder  if  it  isn’t 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  just  “look 
snaky.” 

Finally,  and  to  return  to  their 
beauty  again,  the  stone  fences  march 
across  the  land,  clipping  down  into 
the  hollows,  climbing  the  hills,  divid- 
ing the  land  into  fields  that  are  of 
irregular  shape  more  often  than  not 
since  the  fence  builders  weren’t  wor- 
ried too  much  about  mathematical 
regularity.  They  simply  made  the 
best  they  could  out  of  fields  strewn 
with  stones  and  turned  the  rocks  into 
fences.  At  first  thev  plowed  around 
the  larger  ones,  and  only  loaded  the 
easy-to-handle  rocks  on  sledges  and 
dragged  them  across  the  fields  to  the 
ever-growing  fences;  but,  later,  they 
broke  up  the  big  rocks  and  hauled 
them  off,  too. 

There  is  a lot  of  romance,  and 
sweat,  in  Pennsylvania’s  stone  fences. 

. . .The  End 


STARVATION  TAKES  GREATER  DOE  TOLL  THAN 

HUNTERS 

More  mule  deer  from  Utah’s  Cache  herd  have  succumbed  to 
malnutrition  than  the  number  of  antlerless  deer  harvested  dur- 
ing authorized  hunting  seasons  over  the  past  33  years.  This  fact 
was  determined  in  a study  of  the  history  of  the  Cache  deer  herd, 
by  }.  W.  Hill,  a student  of  the  Utah  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit,  located  at  the  State  Agricultural  College,  according 
to  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  During  the  past  33  years 
a total  of  25,000  bucks  and  5,500  does  have  been  taken  from  the 
herd.  During  the  past  15  years,  however,  over  7,000  deer  from 
this  herd  died  of  starvation.  Hill  also  found  that  the  number  of 
deer  on  the  winter  range  in  1951  exceeded  its  natural  feed 
supply.  ’Fhe  Litah  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  aware  of  the 
unfavorable  increase  of  deer  in  relation  to  the  natural  feed 
supply  authorized,  in  1951,  the  first  state  wide  hunting  season 
for  both  sexes  of  deer  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
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Land  Area 

Allegheny  County  covers  476,608 
acres  of  which  135,002  acres  are 
forested.  Publicly  owned  land  totals 
8,326  acres,  including  1311  acres  in 
State  Game  Lands. 

Topography 

This  county  developed  largely 
from  commercial  and  industrial  ac- 
tivity at  “The  Point”  where  the  Al- 
legheny and  Monongahela  rivers 
meet  to  form  the  Ohio.  Pittsburgh 
stands  at  this  gateway  of  one  of  the 
greatest  drainage  systems  in  the  world 
and  through  its  port  passes  riverTon- 
nage  exceeding  the  peacetime  records 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  county’s 
shipping  has  access  to  8,000  miles  of 
navigable  rivers. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Balti- 
more 8c  Ohio,  the  Pittsburgh  8c  Lake 
Erie,  the  Bessemer  8c  Lake  Erie,  the 
Pittsburgh  8c  West  Virginia,  and  the 
Union  lines.  There  is  a network  of 
interurban  electric  railways  extend- 
ing into  many  parts  of  the  county. 
Highways  traversing  the  county  in- 
clude the  Lincoln  (U.  S.  30),  the  Wil- 
liam Penn  (U.  S.  22),  the  William 
Flinn  (Pa.  8),  the  Perry  (U.  S.  19) 
and  other  important  routes.  There 
are  780  miles  of  improved  State  high- 
ways and  520  miles  of  improved 
county  roads. 

District  Game  Protectors 

District  Game  Protector  C.  R.  Kin- 
ley,  Box  627  (2404  7th  Street),  New 


Kensington,  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
following  townships:  Marshall,  Pine, 
Richland,  West  8c  East  Deer,  Fawn, 
Harrison,  Sewickly,  Sewickly  Heights, 
Franklin,  McCandless,  Hamilton,  In- 
diana, Frazer,  Harmar,  O’Hara, 
Shaler,  Ross,  Ohio,  Aleppo,  Kilbuck, 
and  Reserve. 

District  Game  Protector  Frederick 
H.  Servey,  Box  108,  Clinton,  has  juris- 
diction over  the  following  townships 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  county: 
Crescent,  Findley,  Moon,  North 
Fayette,  Kennedy,  Robinson,  Collier, 
South  Fayette,  Scott,  Union,  Upper 
St.  Clair,  Baldwin,  Bethel,  Snowden, 
Jefferson,  Mifflin,  Wilkins,  Penn, 
Plum,  Patton,  Versalles,  Lincoln, 
Elizabeth,  and  Forward. 

Fish  Warden 

Sam  F.  Henderson,  R.  D.  2,  Greens- 
burg,  includes  Allegheny  County  in 
his  area  of  jurisdiction. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture  is  relatively  unimport- 
ant because  of  the  dense  population, 
but  some  of  the  available  land  is  cul- 
tivated for  the  production  of  truck 
and  garden  crops.  There  are  some 
3,000  farms  in  this  county  covering 
163,128  acres. 

Industry 

Easy  access  to  great  fields  of  bitu- 
minous coal  and  its  fine  location  at 
the  headwaters  of  a great  water  trans- 
portation system  have  made  Pitts- 
burgh the  greatest  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducing center  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Industrial  development  along 
many  other  lines  followed  bituminous 
coal  and  steel— natural  gas  and  petro- 
leum, sand  and  gravel,  electrical 
equipment,  wood  products,  chemicals, 
plate  glass,  coke,  bakery  products, 
meat  packing,  confectionary,  gasoline, 
paints  and  many  more. 
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History 

Long  before  the  formation  of  the 
county  in  1788,  its  territory  contri- 
buted a glorious  chapter  to  the  heroic 
history  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
strategic  importance  of  the  “Point” 
was  actively  recognized  about  1749 
by  both  the  French  and  the  English. 
In  that  year  Celeron  de  Bienville 
buried  a lead  plate  on  the  spot  in 
token  of  the  claims  of  France,  while 
the  Ohio  Company,  which  had  been 
organized  in  Virginia,  prepared  to 
settle  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio. 
This  lead  rapidly  to  the  develop- 
ments of  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
the  capitulation  of  Washington  at 
Fort  Necessity  (1754),  the  completion 
of  Fort  Duquesne  by  the  French  in 
the  same  year,  Braddock’s  defeat  near 
the  present  Turtle  Creek  (1755),  and 
the  final  capitulation  of  the  French 
to  General  Forbes  and  the  change 
of  name  from  Fort  Duquesne  to  Fort 
Pitt  (1758).  The  war  was  ended  by 
the  victorious  campaign  of  Colonel 
Bouquet  which  relieved  the  Indian 
siege  of  1764.  A plan  for  the  town 
was  laid  out  the  following  year  by 
Colonel  John  Campbell,  but  the  Rev- 
olutionary border  warfare  checked 
development. 

In  1784,  the  Proprietaries  who 
owned  the  “Manor  of  Pittsburgh” 
had  it  laid  out  in  lots,  using  the  plan 
of  Colonel  Campbell.  Just  four  years 
later  the  county  was  formed  from 
Westmoreland,  with  a boundary  as 
far  north  as  the  New  York  border. 
The  county  was  reduced  to  its  pres- 
ent size  in  1800.  With  the  beginning 
of  the  new  century  development  was 
hastened  by  the  movement  to  cap- 
ture the  river  commerce  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  aided  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  steamboat  of  Fulton 
and  Livingston  in  these  waters  in 
1811.  The  completion  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  system  about  1834  put 
this  part  of  the  State  on  a through 
east-west  line  of  transportation. 

Along  with  the  development  of 
river  commerce  and  manufacturing 


has  gone  a great  cultural  movement. 
The  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Mel- 
lon Institute,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Duquesne  University, 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 
Mount  Mercy  College,  Pittsburgh- 
Zenia  Theological  Seminary,  Western 
Theological  Seminary  and  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 
are  leaders.  Museums,  art  galleries,  a 
planetarium  and  conservatories  add 
further  to  cultural  life. 

Stephens  Collins  Foster  and  Ethel- 
bert  Nevin,  great  American  music 
composers,  were  born  in  the  county. 
Here,  too,  were  born  Neville  B. 
Craig,  historian  and  editor;  A.  J. 
Cassatt,  once  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad;  General  James  S. 
Negley,  a Civil  War  commander 
lived  hert. 

Many  galleys,  brigs,  schooners  and 
other  ships  were  built  at  Pittsburgh. 
During  World  War  II  submarine 
chasers  and  other  small  boats  for  war 
purposes  slid-  down  the  ways  at  the 
Neville  Island  boatyards.  The  first 
newspaper  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette, 
first  appeared  July  29,  1786.  The  first 
railroad  entered  Pittsburgh  in  1834. 
The  first  Republican  convention  was 
held  in  the  city  in  1856. 

Recreation — Fishing 

North  Park  Lake,  covering  74 
acres,  located  near  Wexford  on 
Route  19,  is  stocked  with  black  bass. 

Recreation — Hunting 

Allegheny  County  offers  limited 
hunting  because  of  its  dense  popula- 
tion and  great  urban  developments. 
Rabbits,  ringnecks  and  squirrels  af- 
ford some  small  game  sport  while 
a few  deer  are  bagged  each  year  in 
big  game  seasons.  Two  tracts  of  State 
Game  Lands  are  found  within  the 
county— Number  203  covering  1,246 
acres  in  the  northwest  corner  and 
Number  177  totalling  65  acres  just 
north  of  Pittsburgh.  Over  8,000  acres 
are  enrolled  in  the  Cooperative 
Farm-Game  Program. 

. . . The  End 
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IT  WAS  the  day  before  Christmas. 

A group  of  ragged  soldiers  hud- 
dled around  crackling  pine  logs  on 
a high  bank  overlooking  an  ice- 
packed  river.  Tinkling  like  a string 
of  tiny  sleigh  bells,  a flight  of  juncoes 
dew  in  to  feed  where  the  snow  had 
melted  close  to  the  fire.  A white- 
throated  sparrow  hopped  out  of  a 
rhododendron,  and  a chickadee 
pecked  at  the  end  of  a stick  that  a 
soldier  had  used  to  roast  a rabbit. 


Stamping  through  the  snow  an  artil- 
leryman came  up  with  his  arms  full 
of  brush  and  the  birds  flew  away 
down  the  river. 

“Lucky  birds,”  the  soldier  said.  “If 
I could  fly  I wouldn’t  wait  to  die  on 
the  banks  of  this  river.” 

“Better  keep  your  trap  shut  or 
Tom  Paine’ll  hear  ye,”  a whiskered 
sergeant  warned. 

“Tom’s  off  to  Philadelphia  with 
General  Mifflin.  Anyhow,  a man 
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can’t  run  off  with  rags  on  his  feet.” 
“No,  and  it  ain’t  likely  you’ll  be 
wearing  shoes  until  spring.” 

“Or  never.” 

Both  men  laughed  grimly.  There 
was  the  sound  of  ice  crashing  on  the 
rocky  shore. 

“Any  news  of  the  Captain?” 
“Lieutenant  Monroe  says  he’s  bad. 
Coughed  all  night  and  spit  blood. 
Reckon  he  won’t  be  going  to  Jersey 
tonight  when  we  cross  the  river.” 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years  pass.  A group  of  bird  watchers, 
stamping  through  the  snow  on  a 
Christmas  bird  census,  stop  to  train 
their  binoculars  on  a male  purple 
finch  perched  atop  a brown  stone 
close  by  the  river  bank.  Frightened 
by  a low-soaring  buzzard  the  finch 


Hies  off,  but  the  man  from  Brooklyn 
still  watches. 

“There’s  writing  on  that  stone- 
something  about  a Captain  Moore  of 
a New  York  Artillery  Regiment.” 

“It’s  a grave,”  a slim  woman  tells 
him.  “This  is  where  Washington’s 
Army  camped  before  they  crossed  the 
Delaware.” 

Nature  and  history  meet  on  the 
banks  of  the  historic  Delaware  at 
Washington  Crossing  Park,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Less  than  an  hour’s  drive  from 
Philadelphia,  less  than  three  hours’ 
drive  from  New  York  City,  the 
Revolutionary  campground  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  has  become  a 
mecca  for  Nature  enthusiasts  as  well 
as  historians. 

The  great  “butter  pines”  that 


A bird-banding  station  is  maintained  at  the  park.  Here  the  author  displays  a male 
towhee  that  was  captured  for  banding. 
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sheltered  Washington’s  ragged  men 
have  gone  down  the  river  in  log  rafts 
to  build  ships  in  the  yards  of  Phila- 
delphia. But  the  rhododendrons  are 
still  there.  The  hemlocks  are  still 
there.  Juncoes  and  white-throated 
sparrows  still  scratch  where  their  own 
ancestors  scratched  in  melting  snow 
around  Continental  campfires.  Tit- 
mice and  chickadees  still  dart  from 
spruce  groves  to  snatch  morsels  of 
suet,  and  in  the  shadows  of  forested 
Bowman’s  Hill,  great  horned  owls 
still  court  on  cold  December  eve- 
nings. 

Actually,  for  the  bird  watcher,  the 
wild  flower  enthusiast,  and  the 
Nature  photographer,  Washington 
Crossing  Park  holds  more  of  natural 
interest  today  than  it  ever  did  in 
Continental  times.  There  is  a wild 
flower  preserve— possibly  the  most 
complete  collection  of  American 
flowering  plants  of  the  middle  At- 
lantic States— numbering  more  than 
1000  species.  There  is  a well-equipped 
bird-banding  station  where  native 
birds  can  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  ex- 
perienced bird  banders.  There  are 
tame  birds,  tame  raccoons,  tame 
woodchucks,  and  countless  opportu- 
nities for  the  Nature  and  wildlife 
photographer.  There  are  outdoor 
movies  and  lectures  in  the  summer 
months,  and  full  time  naturalists  to 
guide  one  at  anv  season.  Washington 
Crossing  Park  is  conducted  like  a 
great  National  Park— like  Yellow- 
stone—but  in  miniature. 

People  come  by  the  thousand  to 
see  the  spring  flowers  and  to  spend 
an  hour  wandering  along  the  easily 
marked  trails  along  Pidcock  Creek. 
They  spend  two  hours;  three  hours; 
all  day.  They  come  back  again  and 
again.  Going  to  Bowman’s  Hill  be- 
comes a habit.  One  busy  insurance 
man  came  to  the  wildflower  preserve 
to  photograph  a flower  and  since 
then  has  photographed  more  than 
500.  He  comes  every  Friday  from 
spring  until  the  last  gentian  shrivels 
and  dies,  in  late  October. 


Norman  Fisher,  a young,  be- 
spectacled Air  Force  veteran,  is  in 
charge  of  the  wild  flower  preserve. 
War  with  Japan  is  over,  but  for 
Fisher  the  war  against  Japanese 
honeysuckle  goes  on  forever.  A grad- 
uate of  Brown  University,  Mr.  Fisher 
is  an  expert  wildlife  photographer  as 
well  as  an  able  botanist.  He  is  always 
willing  to  stop  long  enough  to  help 
with  the  composition  or  lighting  of 
a flower  closeup.  As  Fisher  says; 
"Only  the  flowers  that  are  photo- 
graphed in  color  bloom  forever.” 

The  flower  trails  are  named  ap- 
propriately for  the  flowers  they  dis- 
play and  for  the  botantists  who 
planted  them.  The  Edgar  Wherry 
Trail  honors  the  great  University  of 
Pennsylvania  botanist.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  fern  trails  in  America. 
Royal  ferns,  New  York  ferns,  maiden- 
hair ferns— practically  every  fern  na- 
tive to  Pennsylvania  grows  in  a nat- 
ural habitat. 

There  is  a Medicinal  Trail  where 
herb  remedies  of  witches  and  old 
time  medicos  grow.  There  is  the  gin- 
seng plant  with  a root  the  shape  of  a 
man,  a root  that  Chinese  still  believe 
restores  the  power  of  manhood. 
There  is  monkshood,  and  twin  leaf, 
and  cimicifuga. 

On  Gentian  Trail,  and  Bluebell 
Trail,  and  Azalea  Trail,  and  Mari- 
gold Trail  a profusion  of  these  speci- 
mens grow,  rare  varieties  and  com- 
mon ones  side  by  side.  In  the  sphag- 
num bog  grow  several  species  of  sun- 
dews, insectivorous  plants  just  as 
truly  as  the  pitcher  plants  that  grow 
beside  them.  Rare  bog  orchids,  Cala- 
pogons  and  Pogonias  bloom  in  season 
because  Botanist  Fisher  had  what  it 
took  to  find  them  in  the  cedar  bog 
thickets.  Lady  slippers  and  showy 
orchids,  arbutus  and  most  local  species 
of  spring  flower  in  your  flower  guide 
is  sure  to  be  there,  if  your  eyes  are 
quick  enough  to  find  it.  Flowers  can 
not  be  picked,  of  course,  but  they 
can  be  photographed. 
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At  Washington  Crossing  Park  there 
are  two  woods;  the  natural  hemlock 
and  deciduous  forests,  and  the  new 
woods— Penn’s  Woods.  Strange  as  it 
sounds,  Penn’s  Woods  is  not  the  old- 
est. It  is  an  area  of  planted  trees, 
each  tree  a memorial  to  someone  who 
worked  to  make  Washington  Cross- 
ing Park  a reality,  and  to  men  who 
gave  their  lives  in  World  War  II. 

By  far  the  majority  of  the  thou- 
sands who  flock  to  the  park  come  as 
picnikers,  lunch  basket  and  thermos 
jug  in  hand.  Under  the  tall  trees  be- 
side Pidcock  Creek  they  spread  their 
lunch.  Then  tiny,  squeaky  voices  high 
overhead— the  voices  of  Hying  squir- 
rels, or  a superb,  soaring,  broadwinged 
hawk  attract  their  attention.  Next 
week  they  come  again— this  time  with 
a bird  book  and  a pair  of  binoculars. 
Each  week  they  come  earlier  to  hold 
their  table,  for  the  crowds  increase. 
Just  how  much  crowds  increase  can 
be  shown  best  by  statistics.  In  the 
month  of  April,  1952,  there  were 
11,000  visitors,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1952,  there  were  19,000  visitors.  And 
nobody  knows  how  many  pass  un- 
counted. But  the  cerulean  warblers 
high  on  the  hemlock  slopes  do  not 


care.  Neither  do  the  Louisiana  water 
thrushes,  whose  babies  learn  the 
sound  of  human  voices  the  day  they 
leave  their  crowded  egg-shell 
nurseries. 


Botanist  Fisher  sleeps  soundly  but 
he  has  his  nightmares.  First  he  hears 
the  sound  of  human  voices,  hundreds 
cf  human  voices.  Then  he  hears  the 
tread  of  thousands  of  feet.  Then  in 
his  nightmare  the  crowd  stampedes— 
down  Marigold  Trail— up  Bluebell 
Trail— into  the  sphagnum  bog.  Like 
a thundering  herd  he  hears  the 
crowds  crash  along  Medicinal  Trail, 
disappearing  over  the  hill  into  the 
far  woods,  leaving  a wake  of  battered 
stamens  and  pistils,  corollas  and 
sepals  behind.  But  Fisher’s  night- 
mares have  never  materialized  except 
in  the  form  of  one  automobile  out 
of  control  hurtling  through  the 
orchids  in  his  precious  sphagnum 
bog. 


When  the  schedule  for  the  bird 
walks  was  released  last  spring,  Fisher 
shook  his  head  sadly.  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  Garden  Clubs  and  pic- 
nickers he  had  led  over  the  trails  by 
the  thousand.  But  bird  watchers! 
That  was  something  else  again.  A 
bird  is  up  high  in  a tulip  tree.  Two 
steps  forward,  glasses  carefully  raised, 
and,  underfoot,  down  goes  the  one 
and  only  specimen  of  a rare  Habe- 
naria.  Fisher  was  worried.  He  called 
a council  of  war;  a war  on  bird 
watchers.  A country  doctor  from  New 
Jersey  offered  a solution.  There  was 
still  one  part  of  the  park  grown  wild, 
unplanted,  free  from  picnic  groves 
and  Fisher’s  priceless  plants.  It  was 
there  the  bird  walks  would  be  held, 
from  there  and  from  the  observation 
tower. 

Fisher  was  relieved;  in  the  suc- 
ceeding weeks  he  gained  weight, 
found  himself  becoming  a bird 
watcher  and  enjoying  it. 

The  bird  walks  this  year  were 
spectacular  successes.  On  a single 
May  morning  more  than  eighty 
species  of  birds  were  seen  in  the  Bow- 
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man’s  Hill  section  of  Washington 
Crossing  Park.  Blackburnian,  ceru- 
lean, and  black-throated  blue  warb- 
lers flitted  like  butterflies  around  the 
heads  of  forty  bird  watchers  at  the 
base  of  the  observation  tower.  A five- 
year-old  boy  was  heard  to  remark  to 
his  mother,  “I  like  the  Blackburnian 
warblers  best,  mommy.”  For  the  bird 
watcher  who  is  inclined  to  be  skep- 
tical about  warblers— warblers  can 
be  seen  as  well  as  heard  at  the  base 
of  the  great  tower  on  Bowman’s  Hill. 

Newest  Nature  wrinkle  at  Wash- 
ington Crossing  Park  is  a well- 
equipped  bird  banding  station.  A 
man  might  feed  birds— he  might 
know  birds— and  he  might  watch 
birds  for  years.  He  might  read  stories 
about  bird  banders  and  want  to  be 
a bander  all  his  life.  But  he  might 
never  see  a banded  bird  or  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  a bird  bander. 
Consequently  he  might  never  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  bird  band- 
ing. There  are  less  than  2000  active 
bird  banders  in  the  whole  United 
States. 

It  was  to  help  the  man  or  woman 
who  seriously  wants  to  learn  bird 
banding  that  the  bird  banding  sta- 
tion at  Washington  Crossing  Park 
was  opened.  Large  traps  the  size  of  a 
small  room  are  baited  with  dripping 
water  pails,  mirrors,  and  every  kind 
of  bait  imaginable.  Into  these  come 
flocks  of  migrating  birds  and  resident 
birds  in  the  summer.  Each  one  is 
carefully  caught  and  banded  and  re- 
leased to  fly  away— carrying  the  band 
forever.  At  least  one  of  every  twenty 
of  those  birds  are  expected  to  be 
trapped  again— alive— there  on  the 
slope  of  the  Delaware  River. 

Every  bird  lover  is  welcome  to  visit 
the  station  and  to  see  birds  banded. 
But  only  a very  few  can  qualify  to  be 
bird  banders  themselves.  Beginners 
at  bird  watching  are  advised  to  go 

Norman  Fisher,  botanist  at  the  park,  shows 
a visitor  some  of  the  hardy  flowers  that  grow 
along  the  Medicinal  Trail. 


out  and  to  learn  birds— then  to  re- 
turn. Others,  sufficiently  well-versed 
in  bird  identification,  come  back 
week  after  week  on  Sunday  mornings 
to  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  most 
fascinating  Nature  hobby  of  all.  But 
the  final  decision  as  to  who  can  be  a 
bird  bander,  and  who  can  not,  rests 
with  the  Office  of  Bird  Banding  at 
the  Patuxent  Research  Refuge  in 
Laurel,  Maryland.  No  one  can  band 
birds  in  the  United  States  without  a 
Federal  banding  permit  issued  by 
that  office. 

Every  sport— every  business— every 
hobby— has  its  “gremlins,”  even  bird 
banding.  Bird  traps  are  baited  for 
birds— with  apples,  sunflower  seeds, 
roasted  yams,  suet,  doughnuts,  and 
other  savory  morsels.  But  90%  of  the 
bait  is  eaten  by  gremlins— gremlins 
who  come  at  night  to  feast.  But  at 
Washington  Crossing  Park  the  grem- 
lins arrive  in  the  broad  daylight,  too. 
They  have  big  bushy  tails  with  black 
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rings  around  them.  They  wash  every- 
thing they  eat  in  the  water  pans. 
They  dump  the  bird  feeders  and 
twist  the  doors  of  the  traps. 

A “22”  and  a sharp  eye  would  have 
made  short  work  of  the  gremlins.  But 
that  is  not  how  the  bird  banders  and 
the  Park  Commission  want  it.  Just  as 
many  park  visitors  are  interested  in 
“gremlins”  as  in  birds.  Park  visitors 
under  ten  are  definitely  more  in- 
terested. So  the  gremlins  are  invited 
to  return.  Bananas  and  juicy  grapes 
tempt  them.  Sooner  or  later  almost 
every  visitor  to  the  bird  banding  sta- 
tion has  a chance  to  see  a big  soft- 
eyed  raccoon  swinging  by  his  toes 
from  the  overhead  support  pole  in  a 
bird  trap.  How  else  can  you  get  so 
close  to  them? 

Well,  the  doors  on  the  traps  are 
made  to  trap  birds  but  they  keep  rac- 
coons in  as  well.  Then— when  every- 
body  has  shot  his  last  film  the  door 
swings  open  and  Mr.  Coon  goes  home 
with  his  banana.  If  the  raccoons  do 
not  show  up  woodchucks  do,  so  do 
opossums,  gray  squirrels,  and  even 
those  racers-through-the-tree-tops— fly- 
ing squirrels. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  has 
bears,  moose,  elk,  mule  deer  and  Old 
Faithful.  Washington  Crossing  Park 
has  white-tailed  deer,  raccoons,  wood- 
chucks, and  squirrels.  Yellowstone 


Park  consists  of  2,200,000  acres  and 
plays  host  to  a million  visitors  every 
year.  Washington  Crossing  Park  con- 
sists of  only  500  acres  and  plays  host 
to  100,000  picnickers  and  nature 
lovers  every  year.  Yellowstone  is 
worth  seeing— worth  dipping  into 
your  life  savings  to  see— worth  travel- 
ing 2500  miles  to  enjoy.  Yellowstone 
National  Park  as  a nature  thrill  is 
second  only  to  Africa’s  Kruger  Na- 
tional Park.  But  you  can  not  see 
either  Kruger  Park  or  Yellowstone  on 
a weekend.  Washington  Crossing  Park 
is  different.  You  can  pack  your  lunch 
basket  and  fill  your  thermos  with 
coffee  and  drive  there  in  a matter  of 
a few  hours  from  almost  any  place 
north  of  the  Potomac  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  any  day  of  the  year. 

If  the  Continental  Army  marched 
once  more,  the  men  with  rags  on 
their  feet  whose  footprints  left  a trail 
of  blood  in  the  snow  would  be  puzzled 
by  the  monuments.  They  would 
shudder  as  automobiles  passed.  They 
would  strain  their  eyes  after  airplanes 
roaring  overhead.  But  back  in  the 
woods  at  Washington  Crossing  Park 
their  frost-bitten  ears  would  warm  to 
a wintery  tinkle  of  juncoes  and  white- 
throated  sparrows— still  there— under 
the  hemlocks  at  Washington  Cross- 
ing. 


. .The  End 


Herman  is  a big  fat  toad  that  has  lived  in  Billy’s  and  Jane’s  garden 
lor  several  years.  His  new  home  is  a flower  pot  with  a piece  sawed  from  the 
side.  Turned  upside  down,  it  makes  a fine  house,  though  Billy  and  Jane 
are  not  quite  sure  whether  Herman  will  like  it  or  not. 

One  autumn,  before  Herman  burrowed  in  the  ground  for  his  long  winter 
nap,  the  children  brought  him  indoors  and  kept  him  in  a terrarium.  Billy’s 
and  Jane’s  terrarium  is  a large  glass  box  with  a miniature  garden  of  soil 
and  plants  inside.  They  keep  it  covered  with  a piece  of  window  glass. 
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Herman  spent  most  of  the  winter  inside  a little  wooden  box  the  children 
had  made  for  him.  Even  indoors,  where  it  was  warm,  Herman’s  instinct 
to  hibernate  stayed  with  him,  and  he  slept  a great  deal  of  the  time. 

Toads  are  really  frogs,  but  the  name  “toad”  is  generally  given  to  that 
common  member  of  the  group  with  warts  all  over  its  body.  Toads  spend 
all  of  their  lives  on  land,  except  once  a year,  in  the  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer, when  they  return  to  their  ancestral  home  in  the  water  to  lay  their 
eggs.  At  this  time,  the  males  utter  a rather  pleasant  trilling  song.  During 
the  performance  the  throat  swells  into  a large  balloon-like  sac. 

Toad  eggs  are  laid  in  strings,  like  beads.  They  are  attached  to  weeds  at 
the  edge  of  the  pond.  Eggs  hatch  into  tadpoles,  and  tadpoles  change  into 
adults  during  the  summer. 

It  does  not  “rain  toads,”  as  some  people  believe.  When  tadpoles  change 
into  tiny  toads,  they  often  wait  for  a rain  before  leaving  the  pond  and 
going  onto  land.  Since  a toad’s  skin  requires  a certain  amount  of  moisture, 
and  since  a baby  toad’s  skin  will  dry  much  faster  than  a big  toad  because 
of  its  size,  it  is  safer  for  little  toads  to  travel  during  a rain.  So,  when  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  tiny  toads  appear  suddenly  during  a rain, 
some  folks  say  that  it  must  have  “rained  toads.” 

Teeth  are  not  necessary  to  a toad,  for  it  swallows  its  victims  whole.  What 
we  call  “warts”  on  a toad’s  back  are  really  glands  which  produce  a substance 
disliked  by  animals  that  might  eat  the  toad.  Billy  and  Jane  will  tell  you 
that  toads  do  not  cause  warts.  They  have  picked  up  Herman  and  other 
toads  many  times,  and  no  warts  have  ever  appeared  on  their  hands. 

. . .The  End 


THE  WEASEL 

Chickens  and  game  all  quiver  in  fright, 

When  the  slinky  weasel  comes  into  sight. 

They  know  how  ruthless  the  stoat  can  be, 

And  give  a wide  berth  to  such  as  he. 

For  he  often  kills  more  than  he  can  eat, 

His  lust  to  appease,  not  his  stomach  to  treat. 

—Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 
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Spring  Short  Story 

CLINTON  COUNTY- 
Winter— Long  and  cold 
Food— High  and  scarce 
Deer— Weak  and  poor 
Dogs— Strong  and  vicious 
Chase— Noisy  and  short 
Deer— Dead  and  mutilated 
Dogs— Snarling  and  fed 
D.  G.  P.— Mad  and  frustrated 
District  Game  Protector  Charles  F. 
Keiper,  Renovo. 

Bulldozer  Browse 

ELK  COUNTY-On  April  13th, 
while  on  patrol  in  vicinity  of  Boone 
Mountain  area,  I came  across  a fawn 
deer  which  I estimated  had  been  born 
about  three  days  prior.  This  was  the 
earliest  I have  seen  a fawn  in  this 
section  of  the  state. 

Browse  for  the  deer  seems  to  be 
quite  scarce  in  the  Medix  Run  sec- 
tion of  my  district.  During  the  early 
part  of  April,  while  having  some 
bulldozer  work  done  on  Game  Lands, 
the  deer  would  come  within  100  feet 
of  the  machine  to  eat  the  new  buds 
while  the  operator  was  engaged  in 
pushing  over  trees  on  the  new  refuge 
line.— District  Game  Protector  Leroy 
L.  Logan,  St.  Marys. 

Beer  Barter  Game 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY-On 
the  25th  of  April  I received  a call 
about  two  men  that  killed  a hen 
pheasant.  Along  with  other  officers  I 
investigated  the  case  and  we  found 
out  who  killed  the  bird.  When  the 
men  were  contacted  they  no  longer 
had  the  bird.  They  had  taken  it  to 
a beer  joint  and  there  had  swapped 
it  for  a couple  of  beers.  The  owner 
of  the  establishment  was  arrested  for 
having  the  bird  in  his  possession; 


cleaned  and  dressed  in  his  refrigera- 
tor. This  is  the  first  case  I’ve  had 
where  the  violators  hav.e  seemingly 
killed  the  piece  of  game  to  barter  for 
drinks.— District  Game  Protector 
Dean  M.  Lesnett,  Sr.,  Huntingdon. 

Cat  Conquers  Stinker 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY-One 
of  the  nearby  boroughs  is  having  an 
epidemic  of  skunk  trouble.  The 
skunks  have  taken  up  residence  in 
cellars  and  under  porches.  While  in- 
vestigating one  of  these  complaints 
several  days  ago,  a housewife  com- 
plained that  there  had  been  a terrific 
racket  in  the  cellar  the  previous 
night  and  the  usual  unpleasant  odor 
had  permeated  the  house.  Upon 
checking  a corner  of  the  cellar  I 
found  a medium  size  skunk  which 
was  dead.  Sitting  beside  the  skunk 
was  a cat  with  two  kittens.  I have 
never  heard  of  a cat  killing  a skunk 
before.  Since  there  was  no  evidence 
at  all  of  the  presence  of  any  other 
animal,  it  seems  that  the  mother  cat 
may  have  killed  the  skunk  in  defense 
of  her  young.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Stephen  A.  Kish,  Avoca. 
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Chipper  Chippy 

SULLIVAN  COUNT  Y-While 
checking  a road  that  was  being  re- 
paired in  State  Game  Lands  No.  13, 
I was  walking  along  when  I heard  a 
rather  loud  rustling  of  the  leaves  off 
to  the  side  of  the  road.  I stopped  to 
see  what  was  making  all  this  noise 
and  I was  rather  surprised  to  see  a 
chipmunk  having  quite  a tussle  with 
a snake. 

I stood  and  watched  for  some  time 
and  finally  the  chippy  won  the  battle 
and  the  snake  was  taken  into  a hole 
that  was  nearby.  A few  days  pre- 
viously while  looking  at  some  timber, 
I saw  another  such  battle  and  again 
the  chippy  was  the  winner.  This,  I 
believe,  is  rather  unusual  as  it  is  the 
first  time  I ever  saw  or  heard  of  it 
happening.— District  Game  Protector 
Patrick  W.  Craven,  Benton. 

Making  a Sucker  of  An  Osprey 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY-On 
April  28,  while  on  patrol  along  the 
Birchardville  Creek,  I saw  an  osprey 
hovering  over  the  creek  then  swoop 
into  the  water  and  come  out  with  a 
large  fish.  As  this  stream  had  been 
stocked  with  trout  I watched  the 
bird  start  to  cross  a grass  field  with 
what  I thought  was  a nice  trout. 
Suddenly  three  crows  swooped  in 
and  made  the  osprey  drop  his  meal. 


Quickly  I retrieved  the  fish,  a nine- 
teen inch  sucker.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector James  W.  Clouser,  Montrose. 

Nest  Robber 

LEHIGH  COUNTY-On  Friday 
evening  I saw  a mallard  duck  fly  out 
of  the  grass  within  ten  feet  of  my 
garden.  Upon  walking  over  I found 
a nest  with  16  eggs.  Sunday  morn- 
ing I found  egg  shells  all  over  the 
area.  Looking  at  the  nest  I found  all 
of  the  eggs  had  been  destroyed.  I got 
one  egg  from  my  own  ducks  and 
placed  it  with  some  shells  in  the  nest, 
and  set  three  No.  2 fox  traps  around 
the  nest.  Monday  morning  a large 
male  gray  fox  was  caught  in  two  of 
the  traps.  Needless  to  say  that  is  one 
fox  that  will  never  destroy  another 
nest.— Ralph  Lichtenwalner,  Food 
and  Cover  Corps,  Trexlertown. 

Refrigerated  Robin 

WAYNE  COUNTY-Last  year  a 
robin  built  a nest  and  hatched  her 
young  on  our  second  story  window 
sill.  She  came  back  again  this  year 
and  used  the  same  nest  and  laid 
three  eggs.  She  incubated  the  eggs 
during  nights  so  cold  that  it  froze 
one-fourth  inch  of  ice  and  days  that 
we  had  snow  squalls  which  covered 
the  ground.  On  April  30,  she  hatched 
two  of  the  eggs.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Theodore  T.  Schafer,  Hones- 
dale. 
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Fishmonger 

WYOMING  COUNTY-One  after- 
noon while  watching  some  mergan- 
sers feeding  on  Lake  Carey,  I noticed 
that  I was  not  the  only  interested  ob- 
server. Perched  high  on  a tree  over- 
looking the  lake  sat  an  osprey  that 
also  had  the  feeding  mergansers 
under  observation,  but  for  an  en- 
tirely different  reason.  The  hawk 
would  watch  these  birds  dive  for  a 
shiner  and  then  he  would  come  down 
like  a dive  bomber  and  relieve  the 
merganser  of  the  small  fish  that  it  had 
managed  to  catch.  The  hawk  made 
several  passes  at  ducks  that  had 
caught  fish  for  themselves  and  on  at 
least  two  occasions  was  successful  in 
getting  the  tidbit  away  from  the  mer- 
ganser before  it  had  time  to  swallow 
the  small  fish.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Richard  R.  Roth,  Tunkhan- 
nock. 

Friendly  Fox  Meets  Swift  End 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-One  day 
Mrs.  Ernie  Zrimesek  looked  out  her 
window  and  there  was  a large  grey 
fox  staring  at  her  through  the  win- 
dow. She  called  her  husband  “Ernie” 
who  was  making  arrows  in  the  cellar 
to  come  immediately  and  that  he  did. 
His  bow  was  upstairs  and  his  arrows 
were  in  the  cellar,  so  after  he  got  or- 
ganized, he  took  out  after  Mr.  Fox. 
He  followed  the  fox  into  a hollow 
near  his  house  and  finally  got  a shot 
at  him  about  30  yards  away.  The  fox 
stood  dead  in  his  tracks  till  Ernie 
shot  the  second  arrow.  After  this 
shot,  Ernie  said  the  fox  gasped  twice 
and  dropped  over  dead.  Both  arrows 
went  completely  through  the  fox  and 
the  whole  affair  did  not  take  more 
than  10  seconds  after  the  first  shot 
was  fired.  Ernie  is  a member  of  the 
Mt.  Lebanon-Dormont  Sportsmens 
Club  and  is  an  ardent  small  game 
bow  hunter.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor F.  H.  Servey,  Jr.,  New  Kensing- 
ton. 


Hopping  Along 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY-I  released 
a marked  rabbit  early  in  February 
and  this  month  I found  it  killed  on 
the  highway.  The  rabbit  had  travelled 
eight  and  a half  miles  as  the  crow 
Hies  to  get  to  w'here  it  was  killed. — 
District  Game  Protector  Edward  W. 
Campbell,  St.  Thomas. 


Hunter  Takes  Steps  to  Success 

YORK  COUNTY-While  attend- 
ing a Field  Trial  this  month  I was 
told  about  a rabbit  hunter  that  car- 
ried as  extra  equipment,  a step  lad- 
der. It  seems  he  hunted  in  a spot 
with  very  good  cover,  plenty  of  rab- 
bits but  it  was  hard  to  get  a shot  be- 
cause of  the  dense  cover.  The  hunter 
evidently  decided  he  needed  extra 
altitude  so  he  carried  a ladder  from 
which  he  could  do  his  shooting.  It 
is  surprising  what  steps  some  persons 
will  take  to  shoot  game.— District 
Game  Protector  Earl  E.  Geesaman, 
New  Salem. 

No  Friends 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY-Few 
living  creatures  are  without  natural 
enemies  and  one  might  wonder  what 
would  prey  on  snakes.  Some  years  ago 
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I found  a large  black  snake  in  the 
process  of  swallowing  a garter  snake. 
About  six  inches  of  the  garter  snake 
was  gone  when  I arrived.  I have  also 
seen  two  sparrow  hawks  and  three 
crows  in  flight  carrying  snakes.  Others 
have  seen  the  same.— District  Game 
Protector  Donald  G.  Day,  Susque- 
hanna. 

Chuck  Climber 

BERKS  COUNTY— Several  times  I 
have  seen  groundhogs  sleeping  on 
fence  posts  and  in  small  trees.  I had 
never  seen  one  actually  climbing  a 
tree.  Last  week  Ruha,  Doebling  and 
I surprised  a groundhog  that  was  eat- 
ing clover,  twenty  feet  from  a wooded 
edge.  LTpon  being  taken  by  surprise, 
dashed  toward  a sapling  and  then 
made  a leap  that  landed  him  on  the 
sapling,  three  feet  above  the  ground. 
From  that  spot  he  scampered  up  the 
tree  to  a spot  at  least  twelve  fe'et  from 
the  ground.  All  of  this  action  seemed 
to  be  equally  as  fast  as  a cat  might 
have  done  it.  Stranger  than  going  up 
was  the  coming  down.  The  old  fel- 
low turned  around  and  came  down 
head  first  for  at  least  four  feet  and 
from  this  position  fell  the  rest  of 
the  way  to  the  ground,  landing  flat 
on  his  back.— P-R  Area  Leader  Roy 
W.  Trexler,  Reading. 

Fore! 

YORK  COUNTY— Sherman  Flury 
of  Red  Lion  told  me  a story  that  sug- 


gests a new  menace  to  wildlife.  A 
"Hole  in  One”  usually  makes  the 
news,  but  an  incident  of  far  greater 
odds  happened  this  spring  at  the 
Outdoor  Golf  Links  in  York.  A squir- 
rel became  a casualty  of  a golf  ball.— 
District  Game  Protector  Daniel  H. 
Fackler,  Windsor. 

Porcupine  Signs 

JEFFERSON  COUNT  Y-While 
patrolling  a rabbit  farm  on  Sunday 
April  5th,  I noticed  where  the  porcu- 
pines in  this  area  have  changed  there 
feeding  habits  from  bark  and  herba- 
ceous plants  to  chewing  the  PROPA- 
GATION AREA  metal  signs.  Upon 
making  a complete  check  around  the 
entire  area  I made  a count  of  15 
that  have  been  chewed.  Some  had  the 
corners  completely  chewed  and  others 
the  edges.— Deputy  Game  Protector 
Samuel  F.  Volpe,  Brockway. 

Sportsmen  Sawyers 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY-In 
Armstrong  County  I find  several 
sportsmens  clubs  very  much  inter- 
ested in  woocllot  edge  cuttings.  One 
club  has  purchased  a power  saw  to 
speed  up  their  work  on  edge  and  re- 
lease cuttings.  To  me  this  is  one  of 
the  finest  projects  any  sportsmens 
club  can  undertake  to  better  their 
small  game  hunting.— District  Game 
Protector  William  H.  Shaffer,  Apollo. 

Black  Bandit 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY-While  de- 
livering trees  to  Farm-Game  Coopera- 
tors on  F.  G.  P.  No.  160,  a crow  was 
seen  with  something  along  the  ditch 
line  of  Route  259.  Upon  closer 
examination  by  Protector  Hertz  and 
myself,  we  found  that  the  crow  had 
killed  a young  rabbit  about  two 
weeks  old.  Three  more  rabbits  were 
found  and  put  under  a brush  pile 
for  safety  from  the  crow.— District 
Game  Protector  Louis  D.  Mostoller, 
Portage. 
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New  Commissioner  Appointed 


H.  L.  Buchanan 


On  June  8th  the  Senate  confirmed  Gover- 
nor Fine’s  nomination  of  Herbert  L.  Buch- 
anan, Franklin,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  The  new  Commissioner  will  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Robert  Lamberton, 
deceased,  which  terminates  in  January,  1957- 
Commissioner  Buchanan  has  long  been  ac- 
tive in  sportsmen’s  organizations  in  Venango 
County  and  northwest  Pennsylvania  as  well 
as  in  many  local  and  national  civic  and 
fraternal  organizations.  He  has  hunted  ex- 
tensively in  Pennsylvania,  the  South  and 
Canada.  He  is  a leading  bird  dog  fancier 
and  breeder  and  since  youth  has  held  ta 
great  interest  in  outdoor  life  and  preserva- 
tion of  natural  resources. 

High  Honor  Awarded 
John  M.  Phillips 

On  an  appropriately  beautiful  Sun- 
dav  afternoon.  May  3rd,  John  M. 
Phillips  received  the  outstanding 
Hornaday  award  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  The  ceremonies  were  held 
on  the  spacious  grounds  of  the  re- 
cipient’s Carrick  home. 


In  the  assemblage  were  local,  state 
and  national  notables  on  the  Scout, 
civic  and  conservation  scene.  Speak- 
ers lauded  the  revered  Phillips,  now 
in  his  93rd  year,  for  his  far-reaching 
achievements  in  scouting  and  con- 
servation. 

Presentation  of  the  Hornaday 
award  was  made  by  Ross  L.  Leffler, 
Pittsburgh.  The  citation  was  signed 
by  President  Eisenhower  and  high 
Scout  executives.  Leffler  spoke  from 
long  association  with  the  recipient  in 
Boy  Scout  and  conservation  advance- 
ment on  the  state  and  national  level. 
He  enumerated  the  many  major 
achievements  of  the  venerated  Phil- 
lips, among  w’hich  were:  his  activities 
as  an  organizer  of  the  Boy  Scout 
Council  and  as  a member  of  the  na- 
tional advisory  committee,  honors 
from  the  U.  S.  Government  and 
Britain,  the  Phillips  national  nut 
planting  program,  his  early  battles 
for  wildlife  conservation  as  member 
and  President  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, his  fight  for  pure  streams  and 
the  preservation  of  Cook  Forest,  co- 
operation with  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  William  T.  Hornaday 
in  conservation  movements,  and 
many  others. 

This  tribute  was  an  example  of 
flowers  for  the  living,  honors  be- 
stowed while  the  receiver  could  know 
his  great  endeavors  in  human  and 
natural  conservation  have  been  recog- 
nized and  appreciated. 

Farley  Appointed  as  New 
Director  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas 
McKay  recently  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  John  F.  Farley  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  as  director  of 
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the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
reports.  Farley  succeeds  Albert  M. 
Day,  who  has  been  a career  employee 
in  this  federal  agency  for  35  years  and 
has  been  its  director  since  1946. 

Mr.  Farley  was  born  in  Oxford, 
Ohio,  in  1892  and  was  graduated 
from  State  Teachers  College,  River 
Falls,  Wisconsin,  in  1910.  He  taught 
science  in  a high  school  at  Black 
River  Falls,  Wisconsin,  and  later  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  schools 
there.  In  1917,  Farley  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  electri- 
cal engineering  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Following  service  in  the  Army, 
Farley  began  working  in  1922  for  a 
California  public  utilities  company 
as  a sales  engineer  and  in  public  rela- 
tions activities.  From  1929  to  1935, 
he  was  the  executive  officer  of  the 
California  Division  of  Fish  and 
Game.  He  then  became  a community 
relations  worker  for  a western  paper 
company  until  he  returned,  in  1940, 
to  active  Army  duty.  After  leaving 
the  service  in  1945,  Farley  resumed 
his  former  civilian  position. 

Subsequent  to  McKay’s  action, 
Ralph  Tudor,  Undersecretary  of  In- 
terior, said  that  Day  will  have  a 
status  comparable  to  that  of  Dr. 
Clarence  Cottam,  who  has  been  one 
of  the  two  assistant  directors  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  He  in- 
dicated their  exact  status  would  be 
worked  out  later. 

Sportsmen  Foot  Bill  to 

Right  on  Old  Wrong 

Although  the  original  Iowa  High- 
way Commission  Survey  described 
Goose  Lake  in  Greene  County  as 
“about  five  feet  deep,  and  furnished 
excellent  waterfowl  shooting,”  drain- 
age of  the  456-acre  marsh  was  begun 
in  1920.  Now,  33  years  later,  with  the 
project  an  official  failure,  the  Iowa 
Conservation  Commission  has  been 
granted  the  costly  and  laborious  job 


of  restoring  the  once  productive 
waterfowl  marsh,  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  reports. 

Rehabilitation  of  Goose  Lake  will 
be  accomplished  under  the  federally 
administered  Pittman-Robertson  pro- 
gram which  provides  75  per  cent  of 
the  expenses  for  such  projects  from  a 
fund  derived  solely  from  an  excise 
tax  paid  by  sportsmen  on  sporting 
arms  and  ammunition.  The  remain- 
ing costs  will  be  borne  by  the  Iowa 
Conservation  Commission  whose 
operating  funds  are  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  to  sportsmen. 

Goose  Lake  is  one  of  many  thou- 
sands of  similar  areas  throughout 
North  America  that  have  been  made 
useless  by  man’s  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  create  additional  farmlands. 
Marshes,  potholes,  and  other  natural 
water  basins  catch  and  store  precipi- 
tation, stabilize  stream  levels,  mini- 
mize floods  and  soil  erosion,  and  re- 
charge ground  water  supplies.  Even 
now,  in  1953,  at  a time  in  our  na- 
tion’s history  when  we  need  to  make 
increasingly  judicious  use  of  our 
lands,  careless  drainage  has  reached 
appalling  proportions. 

Reckless  Boys  and  Death- 
Dealing  Guns 

Little  boys  sometimes  indulge  in 
such  petty  savagery  as  tearing  wings 
off  flies,  pulling  girls’  hair,  and  rob- 
bing birds’  nests.  As  they  reach  teen 
age  a sense  of  propriety  and  respon- 
sibility usually  develops.  If  not,  some- 
one outside  the  family  may  have  to 
take  on  an  unpleasant  teaching  as- 
signment. 

Last  month,  Game  Protector 
Claude  B.  Kelsey  investigated  the 
wanton  killing  of  9 horned  grebes 
that  were  shot  and  left  lying  on  a 
dam  in  Clearfield  County.  When  Kel- 
sey rounded  up  the  unlawful  killers 
of  the  wild  waterfowl  he  had  4 boys 
to  deal  with.  Two  of  them  were  15 
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years  old,  one  was  16  and  the  fourth 
was  18.  Penalties  totaling  $100  were 
collected.  The  parents  of  the  offenders 
probably  know  more,  now,  about  the 
out-of-school  activities  of  their  boys. 

This  case  is  similar  to  many  others. 
The  ruthless  destruction  of  wildlife 
by  firearms  in  the  hands  of  trigger- 


happy  boys  is  all  too  common.  Every 
year  accounts  of  reckless  youngsters 
who  shoot  themselves  or  others  makes 
sickening  reading.  The  answer  to 
most  tragic  and  unlawful  shootings 
lies  in  parental  restrictions  on  fire- 
arms use  and  safety  training  of  the 
boy  with  the  gun. 


Wildlife  Exhibit  at  Hershey  Park 


Hershey  Park,  with  its  many  enter- 
taining and  educational  features,  is 
now  open  at  Chocolate  Town.  In- 
terest in  the  Game  Commission’s  in- 
animate exhibits  of  birds  and  animals 


there  has  increased  rapidly  in  the 
past  three  years.  One-half  million  per- 
sons, including  thousands  of  school 
children,  are  expected  to  visit  it  this 
spring  and  summer. 
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Those  who  viewed  the  exhibit  in 
past  will  note  many  pleasing  changes 
this  year.  The  familiar  game  bird 
and  animal  portrayals  have  been  im- 
proved, and  these  new  features 
added:  a display  of  bald,  golden  and 
immature  eagles;  a waterfowl  group 
showing  Canada  geese  in  flight,  whist- 
ling swans  resting  on  water  and  teal 
and  shore  birds  in  natural  settings; 
and  a ringneck  pheasant  display, 
from  day-old  chick  to  brilliant-hued, 
mature  cock. 

Visitors  to  Hershey  Park  are  in- 
vited and  encouraged  to  visit  this 
museum-like  exhibit.  There  is  no  ad- 
mittance charge. 

Junior  Conservation  Camp 
Develops  Leaders 

This  summer,  many  Pennsylvania 
boys  will  attend  the  Junior  Conserva- 
tion Camp  sponsored  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs.  The  Forestry  Camp  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  15  miles 
southwest  of  State  College,  will  be 
their  base. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Sportsmen’s 
Federation  that  this  project  will  have 
many  carry-over  values  in  both  the 
training  of  our  youth  in  conservation 
education,  and  the  later  influence  on 
the  thinking  of  adults  in  the  re- 
spective communities. 

The  Junior  Conservation  Camp  is 
intended  for  sophomores  in  high 
school  who  are  leaders  in  their  schools 
and  interested  in  conservation.  The 
boys  are  given  sufficient  literature 
and  information  to  equip  them  to 
organize  junior  conservation  clubs 
and  spread  resource  understanding 
in  their  own  schools  and  communi- 
ties. 

From  a start  of  36  boys  and  6 coun- 
ties in  1948,  the  camp  grew  in  only 
four  years  to  include  over  600  boys 
and  almost  every  county  of  the  state. 

Under  the  experienced  leadership 
of  C.  W.  Stoddart,  Jr.,  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  the  12  days  each 


group  spends  at  the  camp  are  com- 
pletely filled  with  lectures  and  field 
trips.  Representatives  of  state  and 
national  conservation  agencies  are 
the  teachers;  the  outdoors  is  the  class- 
room. 

The  subjects  are  varied.  Among 
them  are:  stream  pollution  and 

purification,  reforestation,  forest 
management,  soil  and  land  capabili- 
ties, game  habitat,  fish  hatchery  prob- 
lems, mineral  resources,  soil  erosion, 
and  others. 

At  the  camp,  members  are  taught 
woodcraft,  camping,  survival,  firearm 
safety  and  range  firing,  archery,  fly 
and  bait  casting,  forest  fire  control, 
and  other  subjects  dealing  with  con- 
servation and  the  outdoors. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  could  hardly 
foster  a better  program  than  the 
Junior  Conservation  Camp  in  pro- 
moting all  phases  of  conservation 
through  youth  training. 


Things  You  May  Not  Know 

When  frightened,  the  springbok, 
a timid  antelope-like  animal,  leaps 
high  in  the  air  with  a curiously  easy 
movement,  sometimes  reaches  a 
height  of  12  or  13  feet. 

* # * 

The  grebe,  unlike  most  water  birds 
that  build  their  nests  in  the  sand  or 
rocks  on  shore,  builds  hers  on  the 
water. 

* * * 

The  pronghorn  antelope  possesses 
a rump  patch  of  long,  pure-white 
hairs.  When  the  animal  is  alarmed, 
this  expands  into  a chrysanthemum- 
shaped  disc  and  by  rapid  opening 
and  shutting,  sends  warning  flashes 
like  a heliograph.  It  is  visible  for 
miles  on  the  plains. 

# # * 

There  are  two  or  three  kinds  of 
African  moles  and  water  moles  that 
glitter  and  gleam  with  an  iridescence 
similar  to  that  of  hummingbirds. 
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Presenting  Additional  Winners  in  FFA  Contest 


• 

Division  winners 
in  the  FFA  Wildlife 
Improvement  Proj- 
ect, described  in  the 
June  issue,  are  pic- 
tured here. 


George  Lawrence, 
of  Pulaski,  3rd  Prize, 
Northwest  Division. 


Robert  Veon, 
New  Castle,  4th  Prize, 
Northwest  Division. 


John  Schaub, 
Rector,  1st  Prize, 
Southwest  Division. 


Lloyd  Heberling, 
Creekside,  2nd  Prize, 
Southwest  Division. 


I 

l 

Charles  Mears, 
Marion  Center,  3rd  Prize, 
Southwest  Division. 


Clifford  Hixson, 
Connellsville,  4th  Prize, 
Southwest  Division. 


Mahlon  Casher,  Eugene  Lawrence, 

Philipsburg,  1st  Prize,  Mehoopany,  1st  Prize, 

Northcentral  Division  Northeast  Division. 
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Gentlemen: 

In  the  February  isue  of  Game 
News  there  appeared  a wonderful 
article  by  Roger  Latham,  Chief  of 
the  Game  Commission’s  Wildlife  Re- 
search Division,  on  the  deer  problem 
that  confronts  the  sportsmen  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  this  article  Mr.  Latham 
invited  interested  sportsmen  to  take 
a trip  with  him  into  the  northern 
counties  to  witness  the  facts  on  our 
deer  problem. 

Well,  we  managed  to  get  together 
three  car  loads  of  sportsmen  from 
this  area  and  we  made  the  trip  to 
Emporium  on  March  29th.  After 
breakfast  we  drove  to  State  Game 
Lands  No.  30  to  get  an  idea  of  what 
our  Commission  is  doing  in  the  line 
of  research  and  also  to  see  some  over- 
browsecl  deer  range. 

The  things  Mr.  Latham  and  his 
associates  showed  and  told  us  were 
too  numerous  to  mention  here  but 
were  very  interesting.  We  were  sorry 
that  there  were  only  50  or  so  inter- 
ested sportsmen  there  to  listen  but 
I’m  sure  those  that  came  were  very 
glad  they  made  the  trip. 

Probably  the  first  question  that 
runs  in  your  mind  is:  Well,  how 
many  dead  deer  did  you  see?  Brothers, 
we  didn’t  see  any  but  that  didn’t 
matter  at  all.  That’s  what  I went  up 
for  but  the  things  I learned  and  saw 
were  much  more  valuable  to  me  than 
starved  deer.  Talk  to  any  one  of  the 
fellows  that  were  on  that  trip  and 
I’m  sure  that  most  of  them  are  begin- 
ning to  see  things  a new  way.  I truth- 
fully think  it’s  about  time  the  so- 
called  hunter  quit  trying  to  run  the 
Game  Commission  and  let  it  up  to 
the  well  versed  and  capable  men  we 
pay  for  doing  the  job.  These  fellows 
really  mean  well  and  have  always 


tried  to  do  things  for  the  betterment 
of  the  majority  of  the  hunters.  Re- 
member these  fellows  aren’t  up  in  the 
woods  merely  one  week  out  of  the 
year  but  live  and  work  up  there  day 
in  and  day  out. 

Let’s  change  the  old,  outdated  prin- 
ciples of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
and  let  the  men  who  really  know  the 
problem  settle  it  rather  than  bungle 
the  job  by  trying  to  settle  it  by  the 
trial  and  error  method  we  wotdd 
probably  use  if  we  were  to  try  to 
settle  the  great  problems  confronting 
us  in  these  days  of  great  hunting 
pressure. 

A steady  reader  of  Game  News  and 
a Sportsmen, 

James  Allera 
North  Apollo,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  early  May  as  I was  mowing  the 
high  grass  in  my  yard,  I found  a nest 
of  very  small  rabbits,  not  more  than 
one  or  two  days  old.  As  I had  the 
area  all  mowed  clean,  I was  at  a loss 
to  know  what  to  do  to  protect  the 
nest,  so  I raked  up  a large  pile  of 
mowed  grass  and  weeds  and  placed  it 
around  and  over  the  nest,  leaving  a 
hole  for  the  mother  rabbit  to  get 
into. 

The  next  day  I looked  and  the  old 
rabbit  had  come  down  to  feed  the 
young  ones  and  as  she  left,  she  filled 
the  hole  with  grass  so  it  was  pretty 
well  protected  from  cats  and  dogs. 

They  are  still  doing  well  and  will 
soon  be  large  enough  to  leave  the 
nest. 

I am  passing  this  along  with  the 
thought  that  someone  else  may  find 
young  rabbits  in  a similar  position. 
My  experiment  has  preserved  this 
one  nest  that  may  have  been  de- 
voured by  some  animal  and  it  took 
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only  a few  minutes  to  “build  them  a 
house”  after  I had  cut  theirs  down. 

Yours  truly, 

John  E.  Rearigh 
Vandergrift,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

While  taking  out  and  selecting 
parts  of  the  past  three  years’  sub- 
scription to  the  Game  News,  I noticed 
an  item  by  you  suggesting  clipping 
items  and  making  a scrap  book.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  sys- 
tem I am  using  might  be  of  interest 
to  others. 

I have  taken  all  the  front  covers 
that  appeal  to  me  and  cut  them  to 
include  one  inch  of  the  back  cover, 
which  allows  a binding  margin  of 
ample  width  for  an  Accopress,  or 
other  similar  Bristol  board  staple 
binder. 

The  maps  which  I consider  most 
excellent,  I prepared  by  using  1]4 
inch  gummed  tape  for  a binding  mar- 
gin, by  pasting  \/  inch  of  it  on  the 
back  of  the  fold  in  the  map  leaving 
1 inch  for  binding  margin,  on  which 
I pasted  paper  to  eliminate  the  gum 
and  even  up  the  thickness. 

The  several  wildlife  pamphlets  I 
treated  similarly  to  the  maps,  except 
that  on  the  margin  I pasted  a strip 
of  thin  cardboard  to  even  up  the 
thickness  of  the  binding  margin  with 
that  of  the  pamphlet.  Without  the 
cardboard  your  bound  book  will  be 
thick  in  front  and  thin  at  the  back. 

Such  items  as  Arrow  Points,  The 
Gun  Rack  and  other  articles  that  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  being  of  future  in-  # 
terest,  I removed  and  treated  either 
as  I did  the  covers,  or  the  maps,  de- 
pending on  how  they  came  out. 

I cut  down  the  binder  from  both 
ends,  to  i/g  inch  larger  than  the  pages 
as  prepared  for  binding,  and  fastened 
it  with  round  head  brass  staples. 

In  instances  where  an  article 
covered  several  pages  and  the  first 
page  was  not  on  the  front  of  the  sec- 
tion I removed,  I took  that  page  and 
reversed  it,  made  a note  at  the  bot- 
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tom  to  see  the  page  on  which  the 
story  was  continued  and  crossed  out 
the  back  of  the  sheet  with  heavy 
pencil.  In  this  way  when  turning 
pages  it  is  easy  to  locate  any  item  I 
want. 

Yours  truly, 

Walter  Gruber 
Dover,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Editor: 

I am  asking  you  to  publish  this 
article  because  we  farmers  and  land- 
owners  should  have  some  recognition 
and  protection  for  making  possible 
to  hunters  one  of  our  oldest  and  best 
sports— hunting. 

On  our  lands  game  is  bred  and 
reared:  on  these  lands  feed  is  sup- 
plied that  wildlife  may  be  nourished 
and  developed.  We  grow  the  game 
on  lands  we  are  taxed  to  possess,  the 
state  collects  all  the  hunting  fees,  and 
the  hunter  enjoys  the  sport.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a sort  of  off-color  propo- 
sition for  the  landowner  but  that  is 
exactly  how  it  is. 

In  my  travels  over  Huntingdon 
County  I find  many  farms  posted  and 
many  more  being  posted  each  year.  I 
have  talked  with  many  landowners 
and  in  every  case  the  answer  takes 
the  same  pattern:  Because  some 

ruthless  hunters  have  abused  the 
privileges  granted  them  and  caused 
damage  and  trouble,  and  also  vio- 
lated all  restrictive  laws. 

Let  me  enumerate  for  you  some 
of  the  sad  experiences  I have  had  at 
the  hands  of  ruthless,  irresponsible, 
and  ofttimes  brazen  hunters  in  the 
course  of  the  past  several  years: 
Shooting  lightning  rods  from  the 
barn,  using  the  very  chimney  of  the 
house  as  a target  for  high-powered 
rifles,  shooting  holes  through  a new 
barn  roof,  shooting  a pig  within  fifty 
feet  of  its  pen,  shooting  holes  in  cot- 
tage roof  and  chimney,  shooting 
holes  in  the  mail  box,  hunting  in 
pasture  lots  where  stock  was  grazing, 
parking  and  locking  cars  in  used 
areas. 
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In  addition  to  such  items  as  above 
mentioned,  one  of  these  so-called 
sportsmen  last  week  touched  me  at 
a much  more  tender  spot.  He  ruth 
lessly  and  deliberately  shot  my  pet 
dog  through  the  head,  instantly 
killing  him  within  100  yards  of  my 
farm  house.  This  wanton  killer 
(licensed  by  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  posing  as  a law  abiding 
hunter)  not  only  took  the  life  of  a 
friendly  clog  but  at  the  same  time 
deprived  me  of  a companionship  that 
I held  above  money  value.  This  dog, 
“Bill,”  had  been  my  standby  since 
he  was  a pup.  Valueless  as  a farm  dog 
or  hunter,  he  nevertheless  always 
awaited  my  approach  with  the  same 
eagerness  and  welcome  as  I looked 
forward  to  the  hour  or  so  of  fellow- 
ship we  would  have  together.  When 
I would  leave  the  farm,  our  goodbyes 
always  followed  a set  and  definite 
pattern. 

Many  persons  who  read  this  arti- 
cle will  understand  my  experience- 
just  what  it  has  meant  to  me  to  have 
this  friendly  dog  so  maliciously 
killed  on  what  was  his  home  ground 


by  a killer  who  was  not  only  a tres- 
passer but,  must  by  deduction,  be 
cruel  and  vicious  at  heart. 

This  year  I placed  trespass  no- 
tices in  areas  around  the  buildings 
and  in  the  areas  where  I felt  there 
was  possibility  of  damage  to  property 
and  danger  to  life.  These  notices 
were  not  respected.  From  now  on  I 
am  positively  going  to  post  every 
foot  of  my  ground.  1 have  never  re- 
fused any  individual,  whom  I know, 
the  privilege  to  hunt  on  my  land, 
nor  do  I intend  to  do  so  in  the  fu- 
ture, so  long  as  my  rights  as  a prop- 
erty owner  are  respected.  I will 
always  be  glad  and  willing  to  give 
any  good  sportsman  (and  we  have 
many)  a card  of  permission  to  enjoy 
the  sport  of  hunting.  In  return  I 
expect  my  lands,  fences,  and  every- 
thing pertaining  to  my  property  to 
be  safeguarded  by  them  the  same  as 
if  it  were  their  own. 

CLAIR  C.  JOHNSON. 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  the 
Hu  ntingdon  Daily  News,  December 
12,  1952. 


SPORTSMEN  PUBLISH  COUNTY  CONSERVATION  PLAN 

A group  of  sportsmen  in  Belmont,  New  York,  made  available  recently 
to  interested  persons  a guide  for  the  planning  and  establishment  of  a 
county-wide  conservation  program  which  should  be  helpful  to  all  sports- 
men’s organizations  who  might  wish  to  start  a similar  project,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  reports.  Entitled  “A  Wildlife  Management  Plan  for 
Allegany  County,”  the  booklet  appraises  the  distribution  and  status  of  game 
animals  in  the  county  and  presents  a program  which  defines  improvements 
needed  to  create  better  wildlife  habitat. 

A discussion  of  the  various  state  and  federal  agencies  that  work  on  a 
county  level  and  the  assistance  that  each  may  give  the  sportsman-conser- 
vationist will  be  helpful  to  many  persons.  The  group  bases  its  program 
upon  the  fundamental  knowledge  that  wise  use  of  the  land  benefits  both 
the  farmer  and  wildlife  alike.  The  acreage  of  marsh  developments,  farm 
ponds,  hedge  row  plantings,  and  other  measures  which  are  needed  to  rebuild 
wildlife  coverts  in  the  county  are  presented  in  tabular  form.  The  sportsmen 
discuss  the  limiting  factors  for  each  of  the  county’s  native  game  animals, 
and  use  biological  information  to  support  their  findings. 
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Cooperation  pays!  In  spring  of  1952  fire  destroyed  some  1900  acres  of 
timberland  on  State  Game  Lands  33  in  Centre  County.  Burned  area  was 
adjacent  to  Windburne  Water  Company  land  on  Black  Bear  watershed. 
Company  official  J.  A.  Dietrick  offered  to  buy  trees  to  be  planted  on  water- 
shed, the  Philipsburg  Rod  and  Gun  Club  otganized  students  from  local 
schools,  District  Forester  John  Wilson,  of  Clearfield,  provided  transportation 
and  planting  tools  for  the  project,  and  in  early  April,  1953,  the  group  had 
planted  10,500  trees  with  the  assistance  of  District  Forest  Fire  Inspector 
Richard  Hariss.  . . . 

Ford  City  Sportsmen’s  Association  is  showing  fine  leadership  in  securing 
better  relations  between  farmers  and  sportsmen.  . . . Before  last  fall’s  hunt- 
ing seasons,  more  than  1000  safety  zone  signs  were  distributed  by  the  club  to 
farmers  in  Ford  City  area,  resulting  in  much  land  that  had  been  formerly 
been  posted  being  opened  to  hunters.  . . . Club  also  has  been  active  during 
past  winter  doing  woodlot  edge  cutting  and  making  brush  piles  on  farm- 
lands to  provide  more  food  and  cover  . . . and  better  hunting.  . . . 

A statement  of  policy  by  the  League  of  Ohio  Sportsmen  indicates  growing 
trend  among  sportsmen’s  organizations  to  become  champions  of  careful  re- 
sources management.  . . . “The  basis  of  our  national  wealth  is  our  American 
resources.  In  violating  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  we  build  our  own 
destruction.  Our  economic  system  must  not  overlook  that  the  scientific  ap- 
proach to  conservation  of  our  soil,  water,  forests  and  wildlife  must  keep  it 
solvent  and  productive.  Conservation  must  be  considered  as  serious  business 
of  statesmen  and  government.  . . . 

A plan  of  the  Civitan  Club,  of  Flagerstown,  Maryland,  to  promote  junior 
air  rifle  clubs  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  local  youngsters  proper  use  and 
safe  handling  of  guns  has  received  enthusiastic  response  and  is  gaining 
country-wide  recognition.  With  cooperation  of  National  Rifle  Association, 
the  club  developed  plan  for  control  and  operation  of  four  air  rifle  clubs  in 
Hagerstown.  . . . Membership  restricted  to  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fifteen.  . . . Groups  meet  once  each  week  from  October  through 
April  to  receive  instruction  in  gun  safety,  operation  and  care,  firing  range 
procedure,  and  relationships  of  shooting  to  wildlife  conservation.  ...  By 
enrolling  as  Junior  Members  in  National  Rifle  Association,  youngsters  can 
qualify  for  marksmanship  medals  in  intersquad  shooting  matches  over 
standard  15-foot  ranges.  . . . 

Butler  City  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club  history  contains  many  fine  lessons 
in  success.  . . . Formed  about  30  years  ago,  club  now  has  1200  active  mem- 
bers, owns  109  acre  farm  at  East  Butler  which  features  picnic  tables,  rifle 
ranges,  skeet  field,  stocked  two  acre  pond,  roads  and  parking  lots.  . . . 

Club  also  has  Senior  Rifle  Team  chartered  by  N.  R.  A.  as  well  as  Junior 
Team  which  shoot  in  competitive  matches.  . . . Rifle  School  for  boys  aged 
10  to  18  years  meets  weekly  with  club  providing  rifles  free  and  ammuni- 
tion at  cost.  . . . School  is  open  to  all  boys  in  area  whether  or  not  they  (or 
their  fathers)  belong  to  club.  . . . Club  officials  attribute  success  to  first  secur- 
ing basic  attractions  for  members  like  farm,  rifle  ranges,  pond,  picnic  facili- 
ties. . . . 
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By  Ed  Shearer 


THE  great  popularity  of  varmint 
shooting  and  the  availability  of 
rifles  and  telescopic  sights  to  suit  all 
purses  have  brought  out  a record 
number  of  shooters.  They  have  pro- 
vided much  needed  new  blood  to 
small  rifle  clubs.  The  most  unusual 
thing  about  this  new  class  of  shooters 
is  they  are  not  interested  in  com- 
petitive target  shooting  as  such.  Few 
that  I have  talked  with  have  any 
abiding  ambition  to  compete  in  our 
national  rifle  matches.  They  do  not 
talk  of  high  scores  but  of  the  size  of 
groups.  A one  inch  group  in  the  5 
ring  is  more  highly  prized  than  a 
two  inch  group  in  the  bullseye.  Ac- 
curacy seems  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  At  least  one  bench  rest  is  a must 
for  even  the  smallest  rifle  club  range 
and  on  many  improvised  ones.  Boiled 
down,  it  adds  up  to  this:  the  majority 
of  these  shooters  would  rather  com- 
mit mayhem  on  a 4 inch  chuck  at 
400  yards  than  win  the  Wimbeldon 
at  1000  yards  on  a 36  inch  bullseye. 
From  what  I have  seen  they  are  get- 
ting a whale  of  a lot  of  fun  trying. 

The  number  one  problem  of  many 
of  these  shooters  seems  to  be  trans- 
ferring those  small  groups  off  the 
bench  rest  to  crows  and  chucks  in 
the  held.  Over  the  years  I have  wit- 
nessed shooters  who  could  “Lay  ’em 
in”  on  the  range  but  who  would  miss 
chucks  repeatedly  in  the  held.  This 


was  generally  blamed  on  wind  or 
poor  range  estimation.  With  today’s 
hot  shots,  range  estimating  can  be 
disregarded  up  to  two  hundred  or 
more  yards.  While  wind  will  always 
present  a major  problem  in  hitting 
small  targets  at  the  longer  ranges, 
there  are  other  factors  which  are 
equally  important  and  must  be  under- 
stood by  the  rifleman.  Otherwise 
these  seemingly  unexplainable  misses 
will  continue  to  occur. 

There  are  three  factors  which  have 
considerable  effect  on  the  point  of 
impact  of  rifles  under  varying  condi- 
tions. When  a rifle  cartridge  is  hred, 
it  causes  certain  movements  in  the 
arm.  These  movements  are  referred 
to  as  recoil,  jump  and  vibration.  A 
part  of  these  movements  takes  place 
while  the  bullet  or  shot  charge  is 
still  in  the  gun  bore.  Other  parts  do 
not  occur  until  afnr  the  bullet  has 
left  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  and  have 
only  physical  effects  on  the  shooter. 
This  latter  part  is  chiefly  recoil  and 
we  will  discuss  it  mainly  because  of 
its  effect  on  the  shooter. 

Recoil  may  be  divided  roughly,  in- 
to two  parts:  first— that  which  occurs 
while  the  bullet  is  still  in  the  bore, 
and  is  relatively  small  in  amount; 
second— the  much  more  violent  back- 
ward thrust  occurring  just  after  the 
bullet  leaves  the  muzzle  when  the 
confined  gases  rush  out  of  the  muzzle 
and  react  against  the  gun.  This  re- 
sults in  the  gun  being  thrown 
back  violently.  The  shooter  cannot 
distinguish  between  these  two  parts 
but  with  a gun  that  fires  a cartridge 
of  any  power,  he  speedily  becomes 
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aware  of  their  combined  effects.  Re- 
coil is  measured  in  two  ways;  by  its 
velocity  and  by  its  energy.  The 
energy  and  velocity  depends  on  the 
weight  and  velocity  of  the  bullet  and 
powder  charge,  also  the  weight  of 
the  gun.  Appreciable  recoil  or  what 
the  shooter  feels,  also  depends  on  the 
shape,  dimensions  and  fit  of  the  butt 
stock.  To  some  extent  the  clothing 
worn  by  the  shooter  is  a factor. 

When  the  powder  in  the  cartridge 
burns,  it  exerts  pressure  in  all  direc- 
tions and  not  on  the  bullet  base 
alone.  It  presses  on  the  base  of  the 
bullet  and  drives  it  forward.  It 
presses  equally  on  the  sides  of  the 
cartridge  case  until  it  is  stopped  by 
the  chamber  walls.  Then  it  presses 


on  the  base  of  the  cartridge  and  then 
against  the  bolt  or  breech  block  and 
drives  the  gun  backward.  It  drives 
the  gun  to  the  rear  with  the  same 
energy  that  it  drives  the  bullet  for- 
ward, but  at  a velocity  that  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  weight  of  the  bullet 
and  the  gun.  Thus  if  the  gun  weighs 
one  hundred  times  as  much  as  the 
bullet  and  the  bullet’s  velocity  is 
2000  foot  seconds,  the  velocity  of  the 
recoil  will  be  about  20  foot  seconds. 
This  is  not  absolute  because  we  must 
add  to  the  weight  of  the  bullet,  the 
column  of  air  in  the  bore  ahead  of 
the  bullet,  the  friction  the  bullet  en- 
counters in  the  bore  and  the  weight 
of  the  shooter’s  shoulder  against  the 
butt  stock.  Thus  we  see  that  the 


Gun  columnist  Ed  Shearer  is  shown  test  firing  a rifle  from  the  bench  rest  on  his  per- 
sonal range  at  Farrandsville.  At  least  one  bench  rest  is  a must  for  even  the  smallest  rifle 
club  range. 
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recoil  of  the  gun  is  very  fast  and 
what  makes  it  bearable  is  the  very 
short  interval  of  time  over  which  it 
occurs.  During  the  recoil  the  gun 
moves  a very  small  fraction  of  an 
inch. 

Experiments  over  a period  of  time 
have  shown  that  an  average  person 
in  good  physical  condition  cannot 
fire  any  considerable  number  of  shots 
with  a 6 1/,  pound  gun  having  a re- 
coil velocity  of  greater  than  15  foot 
second  without  serious  physical  effect. 
This  is  about  the  recoil  of  a 12  gauge 
high  velocity  shell  in  a l\/2  pound 
gun.  The  energy  of  the  recoil  will 
run  about  twenty-six  pounds.  This 
is  the  limit  the  average  man  can  take 
and  he  must  be  a seasoned  shooter. 

The  next  movement  we  will  deal 
with  is  jump.  It  would  seem  that  the 
barrel  would  move  straight  back  but 
this  not  not  true  with  a conven- 
tionally constructed  shoulder  gun. 
The  pressure  that  pushes  the  gun 
backward  operates  above  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  gun  which  causes 
it  to  rotate  around  the  horizontal 
axis  through  the  center  of  gravity. 
This  causes  the  barrel  to  move  both 
backward  and  upward  before  the 
bullet  leaves  the  muzzle.  The  shoul- 
der pressure  on  the  butt  plate  which 
restricts  the  movement  is  quite  a bit 
below  the  axis  of  the  bore.  This 
causes  the  barrel  to  move  upward 
against  and  around  the  shoulder  re- 
sistance. This  movement  of  the 
breech  or  rear  portion  of  the  barrel 
is  called  jump.  Thus  the  bullet  does 
not  leave  the  gun  muzzle  in  pro- 
longation of  the  axis  of  the  bore  as 
the  bore  is  before  firing  but  in  pro- 
longation of  the  line  that  the  axis 
cf  the  bore  is  forced  into  by  the 
jump. 

The  third  movement  of  the  gun 
before  the  bullet  leaves  the  bore 
is  called  vibration.  When  the  trigger 
of  the  gun  is  pressed,  the  fall  of  the 
firing  pin  and  the  blow  on  the  primer 
set  up  certain  small  vibrations  in  the 
gun.  These  small  vibrations  are  al- 


most instantly  blotted  out  by  the 
powerful  jump  of  the  whole  gun 
caused  by  the  discharge  of  the  cart- 
ridge. Other  much  larger  vibrations 
occur  as  the  result  of  the  jump. 

The  barrel  of  a rifle  or  shotgun  is 
not  a rigid  bar  incapable  of  bending, 
but  is  very  sensitive  to  stress.  If  a 
fairly  light  barrel  is  placed  in  a vise 
and  secured  by  the  breech  with  the 
remainder  hanging  free  an  appre- 
ciable bend  can  be  discerned  by 
finger  pressure  applied  to  the  muzzle. 
If  the  pressure  is  not  too  great  the 
barrel  will  assume  its  original  form 
when  the  pressure  is  released.  Addi- 
tional vibrations  can  also  occur  from 
other  causes. 

Bullets  of  varying  velocity  will  de- 
part from  the  muzzle  at  varying 
points  in  the  jump-vibration  and  will 
have  different  points  of  impact  on  the 
target.  This  is  so  even  at  short  range 
where  the  trajectory  would  make 
small  difference.  A reduced  load 
with  one  half  the  velocity  of  the  full 
power  load  may  strike  three  to  eight 
inches  lower  at  one  hundred  yards 
where  the  trajectory  may  only  ac- 
count for  two  inches.  It  may  also 
strike  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
center  of  impactr  Certain  rifles,  due 
to  this  jump-vibration,  may  even 
strike  higher  on  the  target  with  a re- 
duced load.  Thus  we  see  that  it  is 
this  jump-vibration  that  determines 
the  alinement  of  the  last  few  inches 
of  the  bore  at  the  instant  the  bullet 
leaves  the  muzzle. 

We  now  come  to  the  milk  in  the 
coconut.  What  does  this  jump-vibra- 
tion have  to  do  with  hitting  a chuck 
at  200  yards?  It  can  be  simply  stated 
that  anything  that  changes  these 
jump-vibrations  will  cause  the  bullet 
to  strike  in  a different  place  regard- 
less of  how  well  the  rifle  is  sighted 
in.  These  movements  may  be  con- 
siderably affected  by  the  manner  in 
which  a gun  is  held  or  rested,  gun- 
sling tension  and  stock  pressure.  So 
if  we  are  to  predict  the  spot  where 
the  bullet  will  strike  the  target  in 
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respect  to  line  of  aim,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  must  eliminate  or  allow  for 
exterior  factors,  which  will  effect  the 
jump-vibration. 

To  the  hunter  the  most  important 
knowledge  is  probably  the  effect  of 
firing  positions  on  jump-vibration.  It 
has  long  been  recognized  that  rest- 
ing the  barrel  on  a hard  solid  object 
such  as  a board,  log  or  rock  will 
cause  the  bullet  to  strike  higher  than 
if  the  rifle  had  been  held  in  the 
hands.  The  harder  the  object,  the 
higher  the  bullet  wTill  strike  and  also 
the  closer  to  the  muzzle,  the  higher 
the  bullet  will  strike. 

In  many  years  of  shooting  and 
experiment  with  a wide  variety  of 
rifles  this  writer  believes  that  firing 
positions  are  accountable  for  many 
misses  on  small  targets  in  the  field. 
In  most  cases  when  a rifle  is  fired 
from  a bench  rest  with  the  center  of 
the  forearm  resting  on  a thick  pad 
of  sponge  rubber  or  a sawTdust  bag 
and  the  butt  plate  supported  by  the 
shoulder,  the  center  of  impact  is  the 
same  as  when  the  rifle  is  fired  in  the 
offhand  position. 

When  a rifle  is  fired  in  the  prone 
position  by  an  experienced  shooter, 
the  down  pull  of  the  gunsling  may 
be  as  much  as  50  pounds.  Three 
things  may  happen.  The  down  pull 
on  the  barrel  may  restrict  the  up- 
ward jump  or  increase  the  down- 
ward jump  and  may  in  some  cases 
bend  the  barrel.  The  result  is  the 
bullet  strikes  lower  on  the  target  than 
it  would  if  fired  on  a bench  rest  or 
in  an  offhand  position.  How  much 
lower  the  bullet  will  strike  depends 
on  the  type  and  individual  rifle. 

One  of  my  rifles— a light  lever 
action  with  the  sling  swivel  attached 
to  the  tubular  magazine  giving 
heavy  tension  on  the  sling  in  the 
prone  position— shoots  4 inches  low 
at  100  yards  than  normal  sight  set- 
ting. This  distance  is  greater  with 
a light  barrel  than  with  a heavy  one. 
Also  when  the  sling  swivels  are  at- 
tached to  the  barrel,  the  distance 


will  be  greater  than  if  attached  to 
the  forearm. 

On  a windy  day  one  chuck  season 
I used  a very  accurate  hunting  rifle 
that  had  a fine  record  for  maintain- 
ing its  center  of  impact.  I had  plenty 
of  misses  and  a bad  day  generally. 
A few  days  later  I checked  this  rifle 
on  a bench  rest  at  200  yards.  It  wras 
right  on  the  button.  Then  I laid 
down  beside  the  bench  and  fired 
another  string  prone  with  heavy  sling 
tension.  Results  showed  a very  nice 
group  but  it  was  three  inches  lower 
than  the  bench  rest  group.  Further 
experiment  showed  this  rifle  would 
average  1 j/2  minutes  low  under  these 
conditions.  This  wras  enough  error 
to  miss  a chuck  at  200  yards  or 
better. 

In  checking  your  gun  for  position 
variation  there  is  only  one  correct 
procedure.  Put  up  several  targets  or 
have  someone  change  them  for  you 
at  100  or  200  yards.  Then  assume 
the  firing  position  you  are  checking 
and  fire  several  groups  without  mov- 
ing from  your  position.  This  will 
give  you  the  actual  position  varia- 
tion of  that  particular  rifle.  Now  fire 
several  more  groups,  this  time  mov- 
ing in  and  out  of  your  shooting 
position  between  strings.  This  will 
give  you  the  average  personal  error 
in  assuming  different  firing  positions. 

Summed  up  it  amounts  to  this. 
First,  do  not  use  a rifle  with  recoil 
you  are  not  able  to  absorb.  When 
you  get  to  your  limit,  your  accuracy 
falls  off.  Second,  know  your  jump- 
vibration  error  in  various  shooting 
positions.  Then  when  you  miss,  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  figure  the 
cause. 

My  old  International  Team  coach, 
the  late  Colonel  Tewes,  once  told 
me,  “Never  fire  another  shot  until 
you  know  what  happened  to  the  last 
one.”  It’s  a good  philosophy.  If  you 
know  why  you  missed  the  chances 
are  that  the  next  bullet  will  go 
w7here  you  want  it. 

. . . The  End 
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By  Thomas  A.  Forbes 


"PROBABLY  no  single  accessory  has 
-*■  caused  more  discussion  and  con- 
troversy among  archers  than  the  bow 
sight.  The  modern  archer  was  the  first 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  gun 
sight  to  the  bow.  Our  ancestors  shot 
without  any  mechanical  sighting  aids. 
Today  archers  are  divided  roughly 
into  two  camps  designated  respeo 
tively  as  free  style  and  instinctive 
shooters.  Only  recently  have  the  two 
groups  reached  a common  ground 
where  they  frequently  compete  in  the 
same  tournament.  In  some  sections 
of  the  country  a single  tournament 
will  award  prizes  to  each  group. 
Among  the  newer  converts  to  archery, 
sentiment  is  growing  to  abolish  this 
distinction.  The  new  crop  of  archers 
appear  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  the  man  behind  the  bow  that  scores 
the  hits. 

The  Instinctive  Group  comprises 
the  majority  of  the  field  shooters  and 
the  archers  who  use  the  bow  primarily 
in  the  hunting  field.  They  scorn  the 
use  or  aid  of  any  mechanical  sighting 
device  in  their  shooting  technique 
which  is  intended  primarily  for  shoot- 
ing under  field  conditions. 

The  term  Instinctive  shooter  has 
mislead  many  a novice.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  use  the  term  Hunt- 
ing Aim  to  describe  this  class  of 


shooter.  Certainly  it  is  a grave  erro 
to  assume  that  this  or  any  method  o 
aiming  will  produce  desired  result 
without  diligent  and  painstakin; 
practice. 

Using  the  Hunting  or  so-called  In 
stinctive  method  of  aiming,  an  arche 
can  draw  and  release  an  arrow  quicke 
than  by  any  other  method.  This  om 
feature  is  a decided  advantage  whei 
game  is  flushed  by  the  hunter. 

The  Hunting  Aim  is  generally  em 
ployed  in  combination  with  the  higl 
anchor  in  which  the  drawing  hand  i 
held  cheek  high.  This  position  bring 
the  arrow  near  to  the  line  of  visior 
to  the  target  and  enables  elevation  t( 
be  accurately  judged  for  close  ranges 
In  combination  with  a powerful  hunt 
ing  bow  considerable  accuracy  may  b< 
obtained. 

To  bring  the  arrow  in  the  line  o 
sight  the  head  and  bow  are  botl 
canted  slightly  to  the  right  to  brim 
the  right  eye  directly  over  the  arrow 
(Left  handed  archers  substitute  lef 
for  right). 

The  velocity  with  which  the  arrov 
is  propelled  from  the  bow  must  b( 
the  same  for  each  release  in  order  tc 
insure  accuracy  in  elevation  at  am 
given  distance.  Since  the  velocity  wil 
be  directly  proportional  to  the  length 
of  the  draw  it  is  evident  that  the 
anchor  which  will  result  in  the  same 
length  of  draw  for  each  shot  is  highh 
desirable.  This  is  the  weakness  in  the 
hunting  aim  which  uses  the  high 
anchor.  There  is  no  positive  locking 
position  along  the  face  which  will  in 
sure  the  same  length  of  draw  for  each 
shot. 
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There  are  some  purists  who  con- 
demn the  use  of  any  aids  whatsoever 
to  insure  accuracy.  These  archers  are 
known  as  bare  bow  enthusiasts.  They 
would  prohibit  not  only  the  use  of 
sights  but  also  arrow  rests  and  nock- 
ing points  on  the  bow  string.  While 
the  rugged  individualism  of  these 
folks  is  to  be  admired,  I fail  to  under- 
stand their  refusal  to  adopt  these  aids. 
Certainly  it  is  necessary  for  accuracy 
that  the  shooting  platform  (arrow 
rest)  and  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
arrow  with  the  bow  string  be  always 
the  same.  To  leave  the  positioning 
of  the  arrow  entirely  to  chance  serves 
only  to  handicap  the  archer  unnec- 
essarily. The  hunter  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  delivering  the  arrow  to 
a vital  spot.  The  job  is  difficult  under 
any  conditions  and  where  mechanical 

“The  modern  archer  was  the  first  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  the  gun  sight  to  the  bow. 
Our  ancestors  shot  without  any  mechanical 
sighting  aids.’’ 


aids  w'ill  result  in  increased  accuracy 
they  are  justified  in  my  opinion. 

Free-Style  is  the  designation  ap- 
plied to  the  tfody  of  shooters  who 
have  adopted  various  mechanical  aids 
as  a means  to  increase  accuracy  on  both 
the  target  range  and  the  field  course. 
Foremost  among  these  aids  is  the  bow 
sight  which  is  used  almost  universally 
by  target  archers  in  the  United  States 
and  recently  has  gained  many  con- 
verts in  the  hunting  field. 

On  the  target  range,  at  known  dis- 
tances, the  sight  shooter  will  outscore 
the  Instinctive  archer  who  does  not 
use  a sight.  The  setting  for  each  dis- 
tance has  been  determined  by  trial 
and  error  and  marked  on  the  bow 
limb.  At  any  known  distance  it  is 
only  necessary  to  bring  the  setting 
for  that  distance  to  the  line  of  sight 
to  the  bull’s-eye  to  secure  the  proper 
elevation  of  the  arrow. 

With  elevation  taken  care  of  auto- 
matically the  archer  can  give  more 
thought  to  ways  of  releasing  the  arrow 
so  that  it  will  leave  the  bow  with  the 
same  initial  velocity  at  every  shot. 
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To  do  this  the  drawing  length  must 
not  vary  from  one  shot  to  another. 
To  approach  this  desirable  goal  the 
sight  shooter  has  developed  the  under- 
jaw anchor.  The  drawing  hand  moves 
back  along  the  side  of  the  neck  and 
under  the  jaw  until  the  bow  string 
touches  the  center  of  the  archers  nose 
and  chin.  The  drawing  hand  is  held 
snugly  up  under  the  jaw  bone.  With 
this  anchor  the  length  of  the  draw  will 
be  the  same  for  each  release.  If  the 
release  is  uniform  each  arrow  will 
theoretically  leave  the  bow  with  the 
same  initial  velocity  and  each  arrow 
will  follow  the  same  trajectory  be- 
cause its  inclination  from  the  hori- 
zontal is  precisely  determined  by 
bringing  the  sight  into  the  line  of 
vision  and  the  drawing  hand  into 
contact  with  the  jawbone. 

A sight  shooter  will  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  turn  in  a credible  field  round 
on  his  first  attempt.  The  method  he 
uses  to  score  on  the  field  target  whose 
distance  is  unknown  is  simply  an 
adaptation  of  standard  sight  setting 
procedure  on  the  target  range.  The 
archer  estimates  the  yardage,  sets  his 
sight  and  releases  the  first  of  the  four 
arrows.  If  the  distance  has  been  esti- 
mated correctly  the  archer  will  score. 
However  he  is  not  unduly  concerned 
if  the  first  arrow  fails  to  land  in  the 
scoring  ring.  The  position  of  the 
arrow  permits  him  to  make  an  ac- 
curate sight  adjustment  which  will 
position  the  sight  for  the  actual  dis- 
tance to  the  target.  With  the  cor- 
rected sight  setting  the  shooter  expects 
to  register  a good  proportion  of  hits 
with  his  remaining  three  arrows. 

Unfortunately  this  method  is  not 
adaptable  to  the  hunting  field  as 
game  cannot  be  expected  to  accom- 
modate the  archer  by  standing  still 
and  permitting  a sighting  shot.  The 
sight  shooter  must  make  his  first  shot 
count  if  he  expects  to  bag  any  game. 

One  conclusion  that  emerges  from 
our  discussion  is  that  no  method  of 
shooting  has  marked  superiority  over 
another  in  the  hunting  field.  Both 


free-style  and  instinctive  methods  ( 
shooting  have  merit  and  the  archc 
would  do  well  to  maintain  an  ope 
mind  in  the  controversy  over  Targ< 
and  Field  Archery.  A field  archer  wi 
benefit  from  a study  of  the  techniqr 
used  by  the  target  archer  to  insui 
uniformity  in  each  shot  and  the  targ< 
archer  must  realize  that  he  will  fa 
in  the  hunting  field  unless  he  giv< 
more  consideration  to  shooting  at  ui 
known  distances. 

Using  a thirty-five  pound  bow  wit 
the  sight  set  for  thirty  yards  the  a 
row  will  fall  a foot  below  the  aimin 
point  if  the  distance  to  the  target 
actually  thirty-five  yards.  The  error  i 
estimating  the  distance  is  sufficient  t 
register  a clean  miss  on  a deer  stan< 
ing  broadside  to  the  shooter  in  th 
open. 

To  lessen  the  chance  of  error  in  el 
vation  the  hunting  bow  is  customaril 
and  rightly  considered  heavier  tha 
the  target  bow.  The  result  is  a flattc 
trajectory  over  the  shorter  distant 
which  increases  the  chance  of  a h 
and  reduces  the  chance  of  the  arro 
hitting  an  obstruction  above  the  lin 
of  vision  to  the  target. 

To  adapt  his  shooting  methods  t 
the  hunting  field  the  archer,  who 
accustomed  to  using  a sight,  shoul 
use  only  one  sight  setting.  He  shoul 
determine  this  setting  by  trial  so  tin 
he  can  register  hits  in  a six-inch  di; 
meter  circle  at  any  distance  from  fiv 
yards  to  twenty-five  yards. 

For  distances  beyond  twenty-fiv 
yards  the  instinctive  and  free  sty] 
shooters  have  a common  problem.  B 
patient  practice  each  must  learn  th 
art  of  judging  the  elevation  require 
to  deliver  the  arrow  to  its  marl 
There  are  no  fixed  rules  and  eac 
archer  must  learn  the  capabilities  an 
limitations  of  his  own  bow. 

As  soon  as  you  have  learned  th 
simple  technique  necessary  to  shoe 
any  bow  you  would  be  wise  to  do  a 
your  practicing  with  the  bow  wit 
which  you  intend  to  hunt. 

...  The  End 
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IN  THE  field  of  trapping  there  are 
various  terms  or  expressions  which 
the  non-trapper  may  find  difficult  to 
understand. 

FUR  SIGN  is  such  a term.  Stated 
simply,  it  refers  to  any  sign  or  indi- 
cation which  identifies  or  establishes 
specific  furbearing  animals  in  a 
given  locality.  Prominent  among 
such  fur  sign  are  animal  tracks. 
Trappers  look  for  such  tracks  in  soft 
ground  or  muddy  spots  along  old 
roads  or  trails,  and  along  stream 
banks.  Once  the  tracks  are  found, 
the  trapper  must  be  able  to  deter- 
mine what  animal  made  them;  and 
frequently  he  also  determines  fairly 
accurately  just  how  many  animals 
might  be  in  the  area.  This  depends 
largely  on  number  and  frequency  of 
tracks. 

Animal  dung  is  another  sign  found 
in  the  same  manner  as  one  finds 
tracks.  Here  too,  it  is  important  that 
the  trapper  knows  just  what  kind 
of  animal  left  the  dung.  Frequency 
of  dung  left  by  a specific  animal  also 
helps  to  determine  the  approximate 
number  of  individuals  in  the  area. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
however.  In  the  case  of  some  animals 
such  as  the  fox,  dung  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  the  number  of  ani- 
mals around  at  all  times.  Fox  dung 
does,  however,  tell  the  trapper  which 
species  of  fox  is  around.  That  is, 
while  most  people  would  assume  that 
all  fox  dung  looks  alike,  the  expert 
trapper  recognizes  a distinct  differ- 
ence between  the  dung  of  a red  and 
gray  fox. 

Scratchings  also  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  animals.  Small  holes 
dug  into  the  ground  indicate  that  a 
fox  or  skunk  found  a mouse  or  an 
insect.  Such  small  holes  dug  in  open 


By  Larry  J.  Kopp 

grassy  fields,  as  well  as  small  over- 
turned stones,  indicate  the  work  of 
skunks.  At  other  places  the  obser- 
vant trapper  may  detect  a spot  where 
a raccoon,  or  skunk  dug  out  the  nest 
of  bumblebees  or  yellow  jackets  in 
order  to  get  the  honey  stored  there. 
Along  trails  and  old  roads  the  trap- 
per frequently  notes  scratch  marks 
near  conspicuous  looking  rocks  or 
stumps,  and  a closer  examination 
would  reveal  the  distinct  odor  of  fox 
urine  on  the  rock  or  stump. 

PROSPECTING  is  still  another 
expression  used  by  trappers.  It  simply 
refers  to  the  act  of  searching  for  the 
fur  sign  already  explained.  Webster 
says  that  prospecting  means  looking 
for  gold  and  such.  The  trapper  pros- 
pects for  fur  animals. 

SET  AND  SET  LOCATIONS 
might  normally  mean  one  and  the 
same  thing  to  many  people,  but  to 
the  trapper  there  is  a decided  dif- 
ference. A set  refers  to  a spot  where 
a trap  has  been  concealed.  On  the 
other  hand,  a set  location  merely 
refers  to  a spot  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  a trap,  but  which  has  not 
yet  been  set  in  place.  Trapsite  is 
another  word  commonly  used  by 
trappers  to  indicate  a place  where 
a trap  is  to  be  set.  This  does  not 
mean  that  trappers  are  so  technical, 
for  many  trappers  refer  to  their  sets 
as  set  locations  or  trapsites  and  make 
no  dividing  line  whatever.  But  for 
the  sake  of  clarity,  there  is  a dif- 
ference between  a set,  and  a set  loca- 
tion or  trapsite. 

BLIND  SETS  AND  BAIT  SETS 
are  as  different  as  black  and  white 
from  the  trappers’  point  of  view,  but 
to  the  non-trapper  it  may  be  quite 
confusing.  A little  thought  would,  of 
course  reveal  that  bait  sets  might 
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refer  to  such  sets  which  are  baited 
with  something  to  attract  an  animal. 
That  is  quite  correct.  But  what  is  a 
blind  set,  you  might  ask?  A blind 
set  is  simply  a trap  placed  at  a cer- 
tain spot  where  the  trapper  has  rea- 
son to  think  an  animal  will  normally, 
or  rather  habitually  pass. 

Insofar  as  sets  are  concerned,  there 
are  many  varied  names  employed  by 
trappers  to  identify  sets.  TRAIL  SET 
for  example,  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  blind  or  bait  sets.  Tech- 
nically, a trail  set  is  one  that  is 
made  on  a trail  which  an  animal 
is  known  to  travel  at  regular  inter- 
vals. Usually  such  a set  is  made  at 
a point  where  the  trail  narrows,  or 
the  trapper  may  narrow  the  trail 
on  purpose  in  such  a way  that  an 
animal  would  be  guided  to  step  on 
the  trap. 

WATER  SETS  AND  DRY  LAND 
SETS  are  probably  self-explanatory. 
Water  sets  refer  to  traps  set  in,  or 
partly  in  water  while  dry  land  sets 
refer  to  traps  set  elsewhere.  In  simi- 
lar fashion,  WATER  TRAPPING 
AND  DRY  LAND  TRAPPING  re- 
fer to  trapping  along  waterways; 
while  the  latter  refers  to  trapping 
operations  carried  on  elsewhere.  Up- 
land trapping  means  the  same  thing 
as  dry  land  trapping.  A mink  and 
muskrat  trapper  is  called  a water 
trapper  because  he  makes  most  of 
his  sets  in  water.  On  the  other  hand, 
a fox  trapper  would  be  called  an 
upland  or  dry  land  trapper. 

STEPPING  STONE  SET  is  not 
nearly  so  self-explanatory.  Perhaps 
the  outstanding  feature  about  this 
set  is  that  it  is  limited  to  water 
trapping.  It  is  the  only  water  set 
which  has  been  given  a specific 
name.  All  other  water  sets  come 
under  the  heading  of  blind  or  bait 
sets  with  no  special  or  identifying 
names.  Unlike  fox  trapping  where 
there  are  literally  dozens  of  sets 
identified  by  different  names,  the 
stepping  stone  set  is  the  only  popu- 
larly accepted  and  baptized  set  as- 
sociated with  water  trapping. 


The  set  is  made  by  the  use  o 
two  rocks.  One  of  these  is  placed  ir 
the  water  about  twelve  inches  o; 
more  from  the  shore  in  such  a wa] 
that  the  top  of  the  rock  is  exposed 
The  bait  is  then  placed  upon  thi 
rock.  The  second  rock,  more  or  les 
Hat  in  appearance,  is  placed  betweer 
this  first  rock  and  the  shore.  Th< 
trap  is  then  set  upon  this  second  rod 
which  serves  as  a stepping  stone  fo; 
an  animal  which  might  attempt  t( 
reach  the  bait. 

TRAPLINE  AND  SPUR-LINI 
are  not  exactly  the  same  either 
While  most  people  know  what  i 
meant  by  trapline,  some  are  not  cer 
tain  that  they  know  what  is  mean 
by  spur-line.  In  the  trapping  field,  ; 
spur-line  refers  to  off  trail  line 
which  branch  out  from  the  mail 
course  of  the  trapline,  make  a semi 
circle  and  return  to  the  main  coursi 
of  travel.  A trapper  may,  for  instance 
leave  his  regular  trail  at  one  poin 
to  check  several  traps,  then  returt 
to  the  regular  trail  at  a distan 
point.  That  is  a spur-line.  In  fact  ; 
real  trapline  is  actually  made  up  o 
spur-lines. 

Among  others  you  would  find  tha 
STRINGING  THE  STEEL  is  mereh 
a trapper’s  way  of  saying,  “setting 
out  a trapline.”  An  AUTO  TRAP 
PER  is  one  who  operates  a line  o 
traps  with  a motor  vehicle.  A LONE 
WOLF  TRAPPER  is  one  who  fol 
lows  the  trapline  alone,  instead  o 
with  a partner. 

FUR  TRAPPER  AND  BOUNTY 
TRAPPER  means  one  and  the  sam< 
thing  to  the  majority  of  people,  bu 
to  the  trapper  there  is  a lot  of  dif 
ference.  Stated  simply,  one  traps  be 
cause  of  fur  value;  while  the  lattes 
traps  for  bounty  gains.  Both  ar< 
trappers  of  course,  but  there  i 
something  about  being  a fur  trappe: 
that  does  not  quite  fit  the  bount1 
trapper.  Call  it  pride,  or  some  fas 
cinating  call  of  long  ago,  but  what 
ever  it  is  you  will  often  find  it  ir 
trapping  circles. 

. . . The  End. 
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Conservation  Pledge 

I give  my  pledge 
as  an  American  to  save 
and  faithfully  to  defend  from 
waste  the  natural  resources  of 
my  country — its  soil  and 
minerals.  Its  forests,  waters, 
and  wildlife. 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 

THE  COVER 

NATURE’S  slow-poke,  the  com- 
mon Eastern  skunk  portrayed  on 
the  front  cover,  is  no  stranger  to 
Pennsylvanians.  He  has  certainly  been 
smelled,  it  not  seen,  by  all.  No  wild 
animal  probably  has  fewer  friends 
than  this  meandering  member  ot  the  weasel  family. 

I hose  who  try  to  strike  up  too  close  a friendship  with  a skunk  usually 
get  only  a rear  view  of  the  cat-sized  furbearer  ot  held  an  forest.  And  when 
lie  turns  his  back,  stamps  the  ground  with  his  forefeet,  utters  a low  growl 
and  raises  his  bushy  tail  in  a curving  arch,  WATCH  OUT!  In  an  instant 
two  tiny  jets  of  amber-colored,  oily  fluid  known  as  butyl  mercapton  will  be 
expelled  from  glands  at  the  base  of  his  tail.  The  effective  range  of  a skunk’s 
“calling  card”  is  six  to  ten  feet,  and  his  defence  may  be  temporarily  blinding  i 
if  the  liquid  gets  into  the  eyes.  If  you  err  in  handling  a skunk,  the  memory  1 
and  odor  will  be  with  you  for  a long  time. 

In  August  skunk  families  present  an  interesting  sight  as  the  mother  leads 
from  two  to  six  young  “stinkers”  across  open  fields  or  woodland  glens  in 
search  of  crickets,  grasshoppers,  mice,  fruits  and  berries.  Born  in  May, 
young  skunks  are  blind  and  nearly  hairless  at  birth.  They  clo  not  mature 
until  about  six  months  old  and  remain  with  their  mother  throughout  the 
summer  and  fall.  Although  not  true  hibernators,  skunks  do  weather  out 
winter  cold  and  storms  in  dens,  as  many  as  a dozen  or  more  animals  sharing 
the  same  shelter  at  times.  They  much  prefer  to  use  natural  cavities  under 
locks,  logs  and  man-made  buildings  or  the  burrows  built  by  their  outdoor 
neighbors,  the  fox  and  woodchuck.  When  skunks  dig  their  own  dens,  the 
burrows  are  very  seldom  long  or  deep.  Best  way  to  discourage  these  unwanted 
house  guests  under  camps,  farm  buildings,  or  other  human  dwellings  is  to 
seal  all  openings  in  the  foundations.  Naphthalene  flakes  or  moth  ball  may 
also  be  effective  in  “out-gassing”  and  driving  skunks  from  beneath  buildings. 
Grubs  and  beetles,  which  rank  high  as  a favorite  skunk  dish,  often  draw 
skunks  into  digging  undesirable  holes  in  golf  courses  and  lawns  but  getting 
rid  of  the  insects  (which  are  themselves  mighty  damaging  to  turf)  usually 
causes  the  black  and  white  mammals  to  seek  other,  grubbier  pastures. 

Chief  complaint  against  the  skunk  stems  from  the  common  belief  that 
the  scented  animal  is  a serious  menace  to  game  bird  populations.  It  is  true 
that  skunks  are  fond  "of  egg  feasts  from  the  homes  of  waterfowl,  grouse, 
pheasants  and  other  ground-nesting  birds.  Beneficial  skunk  habits,  however, 
should  be  weighed  against  such  occasional  robbing  of  bird  nests,  raids  on 
poultry  yards,  and  scenting  warm  summer  evenings.  The  bulk  of  a skunk’s 
diet  consists  of  insects  and  mice  which  are  highly  destructive  to  farm  crops, 
while  thousands  of  Pennsylvania  trappers  prize  the  black  and  white  pelts 
which  are  widely  used  in  the  fur  trade. 
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IN  THE  best  American  tradition,  countless  Pennsylvanians 
this  month  will  be  taking  advantage  of  their  right  to  bear 
arms.  The  echoes  of  high-power  varmint  rifles  held  in  the  hands 
of  avid  woodchuck  hunters  will  sound  across  many  Keystone 
valleys  while  other  sportsmen  will  be  busy  preparing  sporting 
arms  for  coming  hunting  seasons.  This  freedom  with  firearms, 
enjoyed  by  few  other  nations,  has  its  roots  in  our  historic  past, 
lives  in  our  national  record  of  war  and  peace,  is  glorified  by 
every  modern  medium  of  public  information,  and  influences 
all  American  age  groups. 

Especially  in  young  hearts  and  minds  does  this  valuable, 
fundamental  right  live  with  vigor  and  determination.  Almost 
from  infancy,  American  boys  and  girls  are  encouraged  to  be- 
come marksmen  in  the  best  manner  of  our  famous  pioneers. 
Television,  radio,  movies,  comic  books,  even  toy  manufacturers 
instill  in  young  minds  the  desire  to  shoot,  whether  it  be  cow- 
boy cap  pistols,  ray  gun  from  outer  space,  or  just  the  old,  lethal 
.22  rifle. 

All  too  often,  unfortunately,  this  natural  or  promoted  interest 
in  weapons  is  not  accompanied  by  the  proper  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. The  six-year-old  who  daily  “kills”  the  neighborhood  gang 
with  his  toy  six-shooter  may  become  the  sixteen-year-old 
adolescent  who  dangerously  points  a loaded  rifle  at  plinking 
companions.  The  youngster  who  aimlessly  plays  with  imitation 
weapons  can  develop  into  the  oldster  who  is  careless  with 
dangerous  deer  rifles. 

The  answer  to  safe  hunting,  of  course,  centers  on  gun  safety 
education  and  training.  Preventive  laws  and  parental  restric- 
tions will  never  stop  all  accidents  with  firearms.  But  good  habits 
developed  in  youth  will  last  a lifetime.  Summertime  offers  a 
golden  opportunity  for  this  safety  training.  On  weekend  out- 
ings or  vacation  trips  the  small  bore  rifle  can  supply  “plinking” 
enjoyment  as  well  as  predator  or  groundhog  hunting  for  the 
boy-dad  team.  The  necessity  for  safe  backstops  behind  targets 
can  easily  be  explained  while  the  possibility  of  dangerous 
ricochets  on  water  surfaces  may  be  demonstrated.  The  manner 
of  handling  a firearm,  always,  so  that  neither  shooter  or  another 
can  be  hurt  should  be  taught  and  practiced  as  recreation. 

Whether  a tyro  hunter  becomes  a true  sportsman  or  a game 
hog,  a safe  shooting  companion  or  a menace,  depends  largely 
upon  parental  guidance  and  training  before  as  well  as  during 
the  hunting  seasons.  There  should  be  no  closed  season  on  gun 
safety  training. 


LET’S  MAKE  HUNTING  SAFER  AND  MORE  PLEASANT 

IN  1953. 


By  Robert  L.  Snyder  and  Harvey  A.  Roberts 


IN  THIS  day  of  increased  hunting 
pressure  and  shrinking  game  bags, 
the  recent  northward  extension  of 
the  wild  turkey  range  in  Pennsylva- 
nia has  been  most  gratifying  to  the 
hunters  of  the  State  and  to  the 
Game  Commission.  Within  fifteen 
years  the  wild  turkey  has  expanded 
its  range  from  about  2,000,000  acres 
to  over  13,000,000  acres.  To  the 
sportsman  this  means  more  recrea- 
tion and  the  privilege  of  hunting 
this  magnificent  bird  in  nearly  every 
mountainous  county.  To  the  Game 
Commission  it  has  meant  pride  of  ac- 
complishment—a job  well  done. 

A sobering  factor  in  this  rosy  pic- 
ture is  that  the  bulk  of  the  turkeys 
are  now  killed  on  the  newly  extended 
range  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
State.  The  south-central  portion, 
which  only  a few  years  ago  repre- 
sented the  entire  turkey  range  in 
the  Commonwealth,  now  produces 
comparatively  few  birds.  The  legal 
kill  between  1915  and  1940  averaged 
about  4,100  wild  turkeys  per  year. 
During  the  past  two  years,  the  har- 


vest has  averaged  slightly  over  9,000 
birds.  Figure  1 shows  a comparison 
between  county  kill  figures  for  1938 
and  1952.  This  map  clearly  shows 
how  the  bulk  of  <the  wild  turkey 
population  has  shifted  to  the  north- 
central  portion  of  the  State. 

According  to  numerous  early  re- 
ports, the  wild  turkey  was  common 
to  almost  all  of  the  wooded  sections 
of  the  State  before  the  white  man 
came.  The  forest  was  almost  entirely 
virgin  and  a bounteous  winter  food 
supply  was  available  in  the  form  of 
heavy  mast  crops.  Chestnuts,  beech- 
nuts, and  acorns  were  produced  in 
great  quantities.  Cover  conditions 
were  favorable  and  the  many  grassy 
openings  in  the  primeval  forests 
provided  ideal  conditions  for  rearing 
the  young. 

The  decrease  of  the  original  range 
was  brought  about  largely  by  agri- 
culture and  lumbering  activities, 
along  with  the  loss  of  the  former 
annual  chestnut  crop. 

A survey  by  Latham  conducted  in 
1937  and  1938  placed  the  size  of  the 
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turkey  range  at  approximately 
2.000,000  acres.  At  that  time  the 
range  covered  28  counties  in  the 
State,  and  was  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  oak-pine  forests  in  the 
Ridge  and  Valley,  or  Vallemont, 
Region.  The  topography  in  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  State  differs  greatly 
from  that  in  the  north-central  area. 
In  the  Ridge  and  Valley  Region  are 
found  long,  narrow-topped  moun- 
tains with  precipitous  sides.  These 
may  extend  as  far  as  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred miles,  broken  only  by  occasional 
narrow  gaps.  The  tops  are  rarely  a 
half  mile  wide  and  may  be  merely 
a few  feet  across.  All  the  mountains 
and  ridges  in  this  region  run  parallel. 

The  decade  preceding  World  War 
I marked  an  era  of  wild  turkey 
abundance  in  the  south-central 
counties,  with  Franklin,  Fulton,  Bed- 
ford, Juniata  and  Huntingdon  Coun- 
ties boasting  large  populations.  Ex- 
cept for  several  local  increases  of 
short  duration,  the  general  popula- 
tion trend  has  been  downward 
since  that  time. 


Following  the  establishment  of  the 
State  Wild  Turkey  Farm  in  1929,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  bring  back  the 
wild  turkey  in  counties  outside  the 
south-central  range.  For  the  most 
part  the  liberation  of  captive-reared 
birds  in  these  sections  met  only  with 
failure,  and  for  a time  the  Game 
Commission  confined  its  turkey  man- 
agement activities  to  the  established 
range.  Fortunately  for  the  hunters 
of  Pennsylvania  conditions  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  gradually  im- 
proved and  suddenly  the  turkey  be- 
gan to  establish  itself  in  areas  which 
had  been  devoid  of  the  species  for 
many  years. 

Today  the  future  of  turkey  hunt- 
ing in  the  Keystone  State  appears  to 
be  secure.  Now  this  magnificent 
game  bird  is  found  in  all  but  ten 
counties  in  the  State  (Figure  3).  The 
range  has  increased  to  encompass 
approximately  22,000  square  miles  or 
13,000,000  acres.  The  most  productive 
part  of  the  State  includes  McKean, 
Potter,  Elk,  Cameron,  Clearfield 
and  Centre  Counties.  Huntingdon 
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THE  WILD  TURKEY  RANGE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA- 1938 


THE  WILD  TURKEY  RANGE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  TODAY 
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County  in  the  old  range  is  still  pro- 
ducing a good  harvest. 

Wild  turkeys  are  thriving  in  the 
birch-beech  maple  forests  to  the 
north.  The  topography  found  here 
is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  type  of 
terrain  in  the  south.  The  mountains 
are  for  the  most  part  comparatively 
short,  run  in  all  directions  and  have 
large  flat  tops,  usually  several  miles 
in  width. 

While  a complete  study  of  the 
changes  bringing  about  this  great  ex- 
pansion has  not  been  completed,  a 
few  reasons  for  it  are  apparent.  Un- 
doubtedly mother  nature  has  played 
the  greatest  part  in  the  expansion. 
The  forests  have  matured  consider- 
ably since  the  last  extensive  lumber- 
ing operations  and  the  understory 
has  opened  up,  hastened  by  the  large 
deer  herds  in  recent  years.  Conditions 
for  rearing  the  young  are  nearly  ideal 
with  a good  supply  of  insects  in  the 
many  old  fields  bordering  the  forested 
areas.  The  Game  Commission  pro- 
vided the  basic  stock  for  the  increase 
with  game  farm  liberations  and  pro- 
tected the  birds  with  closed  seasons 
until  they  became  established.  The 


inaccessibility  of  the  new  range  com- 
bined with  the  inexperience  of  the 
hunters  made  it  possible  for  the 
birds  to  survive  subsequent  hunting 
seasons  in  great  numbers. 

The  food  habits  of  the  turkeys  in 
this  region  are  still  somewhat  of  a 
mystery.  When  the  beechnut  crop  is 
good  there  is  no  shortage  of  winter 
food,  but  this  crop  is  very  erratic.  Re- 
cent food  habit  studies  indicate  that 
black  cherry,  grapes,  sedges  and 
grasses  are  important  winter  items. 
Winter  feeding  programs  are  evi- 
dently helpful  during  periods  of  deep 
snow. 

The  present  situation  is  indeed 
gratifying  but  there  is  no  room  for 
complacency.  The  history  of  the  wild 
turkey  on  the  long  established  south- 
central  range  should  be  warning 
enough.  Wild  turkey  management  in 
Pennsylvania  should  be  based  on  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  existing  con- 
ditions on  all  parts  of  the  range.  Ef- 
forts will  be  directed  toward  uncover- 
ing facts  which  can  be  used  to  insure 
the  perpetuation  of  the  sport  of  tur- 
key hunting  in  Pennsylvania. 

. . . The  End 


Hunting  and  Fishing  Enthusiasts  at  All-time  High 

From  July  1951  to  June  1952,  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  participated  in  hunting  and  fishing  reached 
a new  high,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports.  Figures 
released  recently  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  reveal 
that  the  states  sold  nearly  14  million  licenses  to  hunters  and 
more  than  17  million  to  fishermen  during  that  period. 

These  outdoor  enthusiasts  paid  out  $70,603,207  in  license 
fees,  a figure  which,  when  considered  by  itself,  is  quite  impres- 
sive. No  current  information  is  available,  however,  on  the 
amount  ol  money  hunters  and  fishermen  spent  for  equipment, 
transportation,  lodging,  and  the  many  miscellaneous  items  which 
add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  participants  in  these 
sports.  This  sum  most  surely  would  exceed  the  four  billion 
dollars  which  is  estimated  to  have  been  spent  for  these  purposes 
in  1947  when  license  sales  for  each  sport  were  around  12  mil- 
lion. Paradoxically,  the  smallest  portion  of  the  sportsmen’s  ex- 
penditures goes  to  the  conservation  agencies  who  are.  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  providing  him  with  harvestable  crops 
of  game  and  fish. 


AUGUST  brings  vacation  time  to 
the  timberlands.  The  birds  have 
left  the  stage  to  change  their  cos- 
tumes. This  is  their  resting  time, 
their  moulting  time.  The  robins 
make  little  noise  save  the  sound  of 
their  fluttering  in  the  shady  under- 
brush. Now,  in  the  fullness  of  the 
fruits  and  the  ripening  of  the  grains, 
there  is  no  need  for  onerous  labor. 
The  young  have  left  the  nest.  Food 
overflows.  This  is  opulent  middle 
age— age  with  its  soberness. 

August  days  are  for  the  most  part 
tranquil  days.  The  fret  and  hurry  of 
the  season  are  over.  On  the  threshold 
of  autumn  Nature  dreams  and  medi- 
tates. She  ripens  and  hardens  her 
growths  and  begins  to  make  ready 
for  winter. 

The  blacksnake  stretches  beneath 
the  sun  on  last  year’s  leaves,  too 
indolent  to  care  for  anything.  He 
left  his  last  year’s  skin  hanging  long 
ago  in  a thorn  bush.  Now  he,  too, 
takes  his  summer  ease.  A mouse  or 
toad  is  digesting  comfortably  halfway 
down  his  length.  He  will  move  on 
if  you  insist  but  not  in  any  rush. 
This  August  is  his  vacation  too. 

Now  that  the  birds  are  gorged  on 
berries  and  seeds,  the  gauzy-winged 
residents  are  on  vacation  also.  The 
undergrowth  and  the  tree  tops  fairly 
hum  with  them.  A flycatcher  lazily 
takes  his  toll  of  this  bounty,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  “bugs”  now  en- 
joy high  carnival. 


By  John  H.  Day 


Starlit  Slu^udt 


In  their  time  of  mating  and  par- 
enthood the  birds  kept  the  woods 
a-clatter.  Now  they  have  sown  their 
wild  oats  and  have  settled  down,  too 
indolent  to  talk.  The  rain  crow  gulps 
its  odd  call  now  and  then  and  the 
field  sparrow  runs  his  scales  even  in 
the  heat  of  noon,  but  for  the  most 
part  August  is  the  summer’s  siesta, 
when  all  things  mope,  as  in  a trance. 

The  countryman  is  partial  to 
August’s  evenings.  There  is  a kind 
of  quiet  in  a summer  evening  which 
is  like  nothing  else  in  the  world. 
After  a muggy  day  at  the  desk,  with 
phones  jangling  and  tempers  fraying, 
there  is  wonderful  relaxation  in  just 
sitting  out  under  the  dreamy  sky 
and  feeling  the  cool  of  evening  come 
softly  over  the  meadows.  The  sky 
runs  a flaming  gamut  until  the  sun 
dips  beyond  the  green  hills,  and  then 
it  becomes  lilac  and  deep  purple. 

Then  the  summer  gets  its  golden 
spoon  and  pours  all  the  world  a long, 
cool  nightcap  from  the  vintage  moon. 
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The  countryman  sits  bemused  until 
the  damp  mist  starts  rolling  up  from 
the  valley,  watching  the  few  remain- 
ing fireflies  weave  their  ancient  pat- 
terns on  the  sable  tapestry  of  the 
night. 

And  when  the  moon  has  run  her 
course,  starlit  August  takes  a back 
seat  to  no  one  in  sheer  breath-tak- 
ing sky  pageantry.  There  is  only  one 
other  month  of  the  year  whose  skies 
can  vie  with  those  of  August,  and 
that  is  February,  when  a great  com- 
pany of  notables  assembles  under  the 
celestial  canopy.  But  in  August  the 
galaxy  shines  the  brightest,  the  Swan 
flies  highest  and  the  very  sky  itself 
showers  its  sparks  earthward  in  bril- 
liant spates  of  “shooting  stars.” 

Starlit  August  is  something  special 
in  the  outdoors  calendar.  The  coun- 
tryman seeks  out  remote  roadways 
through  the  hills  and  while  mists 
silver  all  the  valleys  below  he  watches 
the  familiar  stars  marking  with 
bright  curves  the  printless  steps  of 
time. 

The  ancient  love  of  simple  star- 
gazing has  been  ridiculed  by  exact 
scientists,  who  would  bury  it  under 
the  avalanche  of  mathematics  and 
physics  which  constitute  modern  as- 
tronomy. But  the  countryman  re- 
fuses to  wade  through  the  welter  of 
geometry  and  trigonometry  just  to 
be  able  to  locate  the  Swan  and  the 
Northern  Crown.  He  learns  to  know 
the  Big  Dipper  and  the  north  star 
and  from  these  starting  points  traces 
out  the  constellations  in  his  own 
way. 

Tonight,  if  the  skies  are  clear,  look 
straight  up  at  about  10  o’clock  day- 
light saving  time.  That  bright  star 
which  outshines  all  its  neighbors  is 
Vega,  in  the  group  known  as  the 
Lyre.  Now  find  the  Big  Dipper  and 
follow  the  curve  of  the  handle  in  an 
imaginary  line  across  the  heavens. 
This  will  bring  you  to  the  first  mag- 
nitude star  Arcturus,  which  is  at  the 
lower  point  of  the  constellation 
Bootes. 


Between  Arcturus  and  Vega  an 
imaginary  line  will  first  pass  through 
the  Corona  Borealis,  or  Northern 
Crown,  and  the  constellation  Hercu- 
les. The  crown  is  a small  and  circular 
star-group  which  the  Indians  knew 
as  the  council  circle.  It  looks  like  a 
circle  of  jewels  with  one  large  one 
in  the  middle  of  the  string,  which  has 
earned  it  the  name  of  the  diamond 
necklace  in  the  sky. 

The  step  from  the  Crown  to  the 
Cross  is  natural  and  easy  in  the  Au- 
gust sky.  If  you  will  start  again  at 
the  Big  Dipper  and  drawn  a line 
upward  from  the  middle  of  the  bowl 
about  three  dipper  lengths,  until  it 
meets  the  Milky  Way,  you  will  have 
reached  the  Northern  Cross,  which 
is  also  called  Cygnus,  the  Swan.  Here 
the  bright  star  at  the  top  of  the  Cross, 
or  tail  of  the  Swan,  is  known  as 
Neneb. 

The  Swan  flies  forever  southward 
along  the  Milky  Way  and  deep  in 
the  south  these  starlit  August  nights 
you  will  find  Scorpio,  with  the  red 
Antares  as  its  signal  star,  trailing  its 
scaly  length.  Believe  it  or  not,  the 
smouldering  Antares  is  said  by  as- 
tronomers to  be  330  times  the  diame- 
ter of  our  sun.  Many  star  gazers 
have  mistaken  the  cluster  of  stars  in 
the  tail  of  the  scorpion  for  a comet. 

Once  you  have  Vega  and  Deneb 
spotted  you  will  note  that  a third 
bright  star  joins  these  two  to  form 
a clearly-defined  triangle.  This  is 
Altair,  further  identified  by  two 
small  companions,  one  on  either  side 
and  all  three  in  a line.  Altair  is  in 
the  constellation  Aquila,  or  the 
Eagle.  Just  to  the  northeast  of  Altair 
is  a little  diamond-shaped  cluster  of 
stars  known  as  Job’s  Coffin.  The 
countryman  peers  at  this  odd-shaped 
casket  and  wonders  how  Job  ever 
got  inside. 

Most  wonderfully  imaginative  are 
the  mythological  and  legendary  pic- 
tures which  the  ancient  star-gazers 
dreamed  up  as  they  gazed  in  wonder 
at  the  ever-changing  panorama  over- 
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CORRECTION 

Through  an  oversight  the  addresses 
of  the  Field  Division  Headquarters 
in  the  Northcentral  and  South- 
eastern Divisions  were  erroneously 
listed  at  their  old  addresses.  They 
should  read: 

Northcentral  Division — M.  E.  Sher- 
man, Supervisor,  214 '/i  E.  Water 
Street,  Lock  Haven.  Phone:  5400 

Southeast  Division — M.  D.  Stewart, 
Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  Street, 
Reading.  Phone:  4-2661 


head.  It  takes  some  stout  imagining 
to  see  Bootes  and  his  two  dogs  chas- 
ing the  Great  Bear.  Or  even  to  pic- 
ture Cygnus  winging  his  way  ever 
southward. 

Starlit  August  is  indeed  lull  of 
interesting  conjecture  to  the  coun- 
tryman who  would  know  the  summer 
constellations  better.  What  of  the 
Dragon,  who  slides  his  sinuous  form 
between  the  Lyre  and  the  pole  star? 
Or  of  Pegasus,  the  winged  horse  who 
flies  up  from  the  east  over  the  head 
of  Aquarius,  the  Waterbearer?  They 
are  a large  and  notable  company. 
Track  them  down  in  the  skies  to- 
night and  then  hunt  up  their  biog- 
raphies. You  will  find  the  time  de- 
lightfully well  spent. 

The  notorious  Black  Widow  has 
been  using  our  tranquil  valley  habi- 
tation as  a base  for  her  devious  pur- 
suits. Taking  up  abode  in  the  dark 
recesses  beneath  our  trash  burner, 
she  lured  countless  innocents  to  an 
untimely  end  in  her  tangled  web 
of  deceit.  A sleek  enchantress,  she 
set  oft  her  “widow’s”  garb  with  a 
single  bright  red  hour-glass-shaped 
beauty  spot  in  the  center  of  her 
ample  bosom.  And  as  with  many 
scheming  widows  she  bestowed  a 
lethal  kiss  of  death  on  all  who  suc- 
cumbed to  her  seductive  wiles. 

She  would  still  be  operating  from 
her  hidden  lair  had  not  the  burner 


rusted  out  and  required  replacement. 

1 heaved  the  metal  drum  onto  the  , 
wheelbarrow,  lifting  with  one  hand 
on  the  bottom.  When  I got  the 
old  burner  upended  on  the  barrow 
there  was  the  glistening  black  spider 
not  two  inches  from  my  thumb. 

The  black  widow  is  really  not  as 
black  as  she  is  painted.  Her  bite  of  \ 
itself  is  rarely  fatal.  But  she  should  | 
be  treated  with  utmost  respect,  for 
one  nip  can  make  the  victim  very, 
very  sick,  and  can  cause  acute,  agoni/-  N 
ing  pain.  Her  husband  is  a tiny,  in-  11 
offensive  little  fellow.  To  the  widows  ? 
must  be  given  credit  for  all  poisonous  1 
injury  to  animals  and  man. 

While  more  common  in  the  south, 

7 j- 

the  black  widow  may  be  found  in 
any  of  the  northern  states.  Any  dark 
hideout,  under  trash  piles,  in  out- 
buildings or  similar  locales,  may  be 
adopted  as  the  site  for  her  snare. 
Hereabouts  she  has  been  found  oc- 
cupying shaly  railroad  embankments, 
probably  having  dropped  oft  a fast 
freight  from  points  south. 

The  black  siren  under  our  trash 
burner  is  the  first  of  these  famous 
spiders  that  I have  encountered  on 
our  home  acres.  They  are  not  ag- 
gressive and  probably  never  bite  ex- 
cept in  self  defense  when  in  some 
way  they  are  accidentally  squeezed 
against  the  body.  Actually,  on  a dry- 
weight  basis,  the  widow’s  venom  is 
about  fifteen  times  as  potent  as  that 
of  the  prairie  rattlesnake,  but  the 
much  smaller  quantity  minimizes  the 
lethal  effect. 

We  corralled  the  spider,  whose 
body  is  somewhat  larger  than  an  old- 
fashioned  shoe  button,  in  a glass  jar, 
and  kept  her  happy  with  an  oc- 
casional fly.  Next  day  she  journeved 
off  to  a neighboring  museum,  to 
lend  her  glamour  to  a tray  of  com- 
panions who  wound  up  their  seduc- 
tive careers  in  a less-exciting  contri- 
bution to  science. 

Mr.  Protoparce  Sexta  came  by  to 
pay  us  a short  visit  the  other  even- 
ing. After  dining  sumptuously  on 
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some  of  our  best  Rutgers  tomato 
vines,  Mr.  Sexta  allowed  himself  to 
be  formally  announced  by  one  of  the 
kittens,  who  found  him  cruising 
along  through  the  rear  lawns  toward 
the  house.  We  brought  him  in  and 
put  him  through  a police  court 
“lineup”  on  the  writing  desk,  using  a 
pin-point  flashlight  and  a hand 
magnifying  glass  to  better  establish 
his  criminal  identity. 

Stripped  of  his  scientific  alias,  Mr. 
Sexta  immediately  became  the  com- 
mon tomato  worm,  that  fearsome  big 
green  caterpillar  often  found  denud- 
ing all  foliage  from  tomato  and 
potato  vines  in  the  summer  garden. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
creatures  to  be  encountered  during 
the  drowsy  days  of  mid-August. 

A few  weeks  ago  he  had  wriggled 
free  of  a tiny  egg  case  deposited  by 
his  thoughtful  parent  right  in  the 
middle  of  breakfast— a broad  tomato 
leaf.  Possessed  of  a ravenous  appetite, 
he  immediately  devoured  that  break- 
fast and  kept  on  through  lunch,  din- 
ner and  late  supper.  His  days  became 
a sort  of  continued  tomato  smorgas- 
bord until  he  arrived  at  full  larvel 
maturity,  ready  for  the  business  at 
hand  which  was  roughly  interrupted 
when  the  kitten  pounced  on  him  as 
he  crossed  the  lawn. 

Mr.  Sexta  was  searching  for  the 
proper  spot  for  his  winter  nap.  Once 
the  right  sleeping  nook  had  been 
located,  he  would  have  dug  his  way 
down  through  the  top  soil  and 
fashioned  a cell  well  below  the  sur- 
face. Here  he  would  have  trans- 
formed himself  into  a queer-looking 
black  cocoon,  or  “pupa,”  with  one 
end  resembling  a crude  gimlet  and 
the  other  tapering  off  into  a long 
“jug  handle.” 

At  the  proper  time  for  emergence 
from  the  long  sleep,  the  “gimlet”  end 
commences  a sort  of  wriggling  or  bor- 
ing motion  and  the  cocoon  hitches  its 
way  slowly  to  the  surface,  following 
the  path  of  least  resistance.  Here  the 
pupa  case  splits  and  the  perfect  in- 


sect steps  clear,  revealed  as  one  of 
those  fat-bodied  sphinx  moths  which 
come  darting  across  the  flower  beds 
at  dusk,  soon  to  deposit  the  eggs 
which  will  start  aiiother  generation 
of  tomato  worms  crunching  through 
the  Rutgers  and  Morglobe  and  Beef- 
steak vines  of  another  growing  season. 

. . . The  End. 


THINGS  YOL’  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

Honey  bees  carry  water  as  well  as  honey. 
Special  carriers  bring  it  to  the  hive,  dole 
it  out,  seal  it  in  cells,  or  even  act  as  storage 
tanks  themselves  until  the  water  is  needed. 

• * * 

The  fact  that  the  blood  in  their  gills 
flows  in  one  direction  and  the  water  in 
another  enables  fish  to  utilize  the  oxygen  in 
water  most  efficiently. 

* * • 

New  Guinea’s  Greater  bird  of  paradise, 
noted  for  its  magnificent  and  multicolored 
plumes,  is  a cousin  to  the  common  crow. 

* # * 

The  wings  of  a butterfly  are  made  up  of 
scales  similar  to  those  on  a fish. 

* * * 

The  falcon  has  a sharp  tooth  and  notch 
on  its  beak  which  enables  the  bird  to  cut 
its  meat  with  a swift  stroke  instead  of  tear- 
ing it. 

• • • 

There  has  never  been  a buffalo  in  North 
America  . . except  in  zoos.  Our  so-called 

buffalo  is  a bison. 

* * * 

Penguins,  which  behave  so  much  like 
people,  are  biologically  a very  primitive 
form  of  bird. 

• * • 

The  red  tree  mouse  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  starve  unless  it  can  get  the  needles 
of  the  Douglas  fir  tree  to  eat. 

• * * 

Butterflies  can  tell  differences  in  the 
sweetness  of  liquids  that  taste  alike  to 
human  beings. 

# • * 

The  whiskers  of  cats  are  special  organs 
of  touch.  The  base  of  each  whisker  is  sur- 
rounded by  many  nerves,  and  the  cat  can 
feel  the  slightest  pressure  on  the  ends  of 
the  whiskers. 

# • # 

The  fish  called  the  flounder  can  imitate 
the  pattern  as  well  as  the  color  of  their 
backgrounds.  Placed  on  a checker  board,  the 
flounder  will  attempt  to  reproduce  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  squares  on  its  body. 


By  Keith  Schuyler 


BOUNCING  through  Pennsylva- 
nia’s woodlands  and  grasslands 
today  is  a bellowing  bundle  of 
energy  that  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  animals  on  the  sport- 
ing scene.  He  has  been  barking  for 
attention  over  many  years,  but  it 
has  only  been  during  the  past  decade 
that  the  fine  little  beagle  has  at- 
tained the  proper  recognition  due 
him. 

Although  he  seldom  catches  a 
rabbit,  antics  this  remarkable  little 
fellow  goes  through  in  his  endless 
endeavor  to  beat  the  bunny  at  his 
own  game  have  gained  him  an  en- 
viable reputation  in  the  canine 
wrorld.  He  has  attained  his  greatest 
fame  and  recognition  right  here  in 
our  own  state  of  Pennsylvania. 


Best  evidence  of  the  affection 
sportsmen  in  this  state  return  to  the 
diminutive  beagle  was  shown  in  the 
fact  that  the  International  Beagle 
Trials  were  held  in  Allegheny 
County  in  April  of  this  year.  Accord- 
ing to  the  records,  there  are  more 
organized  beagle  clubs  in  Pennsyl- 
vania than  in  any  other  state,  and 
these  clubs  hold  more  trials  than  do 
those  of  any  other  state. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  beagle  we  need  only  consider 
some  of  the  figures  which  have  been 
accumulated  in  recent  years  on  dogs 
as  a group.  For  instance,  as  recently 
as  1951,  the  magazine  Sports  Afield 
estimated  the  total  spent  on  sports- 
men’s dogs  in  one  year  at  $875,000,- 
000.  That  is  more  than  the  Ameri- 
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can  public  spends  attending  football, 
basebell,  basketball,  boxing,  horse 
racing  and  all  other  spectator  sports 
events. 


In  1950,  Gaines  Dog  Research  Cen- 
ter estimated  the  total  dog  popula- 
tion in  the  U.  S.  at  approximately 
22,000,000  with  17,000,000  families 
owning  dogs  and  over  25%  of  the 
families  using  their  dog  or  dogs  for 
hunting  or  as  work  animals. 

These  are  general  figures,  of 
course,  and  where,  you  may  ask,  does 
the  beagle  fit  into  the  picture?  Well, 
a survey  of  the  American  Kennel 
Club  prior  to  1948  showed  that  the 
beagle,  even  at  that  date,  had  en- 
joyed the  largest  sustained  popular- 
ity of  any  dog  over  a period  of  fifty 
years.  At  that  time,  beagling  was 
just  properly  getting  under  way. 
That  year,  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  at  least  400,000  beagles 
in  the  U.  S.,  of  which  about  25% 
were  registered  with  the  AKC.  The 
hounds  were  being  registered  then  at 
the  rate  of  20,000  annually.  In  1951, 
36,075  beagles  were  registered,  and 
last  year  registration  jumped  to 


41,633. 


Considering  that  only  about  25% 
of  living  beagles  are  registered  with 
the  AKC,  you  have  a rough  idea  of 
the  growing  and  already  great  dis- 
tinction of  beagling  in  America.  Fur- 
thermore, the  International  Beagle 
Federation  has  become  the  largest 
organization  of  dog  fanciers  devoted 
to  a single  breed  in  the  United 
States. 


Although  relatively  a newcomer  in 
importance,  the  beagle  has  a history 
which  makes  him  one  of  the  most 
venerable  of  all  breeds.  His  true 
origin  is  believed  lost  somewhere 
in  the  bloody  era  of  ancient  Greece 
and  amid  the  atmosphere  of  Roman 
gladiators.  We  are  told  that  his 
bugle  rent  the  fogs  of  British  an- 
tiquity and  carried  over  the  moors 
to  Wales,  a country  yet  today  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  hunting 
hounds. 


However,  the  mists  of  ancestry  do 
not  properly  clear  until  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  during  the  15th  cen- 
tury. There  is  evidence  of  a little 
hound  during  that  era  which  points 
directly  to  the  modern  beagle. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  until  1890 
that  a group  of  men  met  in  Hyan- 
nis,  Massachusetts,  to  sow  the  seed 
for  the  National  Beagle  Club,  spon- 
sor of  the  first  official  beagle  trial 
in  America.  Although  the  enthusiasm 
of  those  pioneers  was  no  less  than 
that  of  today’s  avid  fanciers,  beag- 
ling is  only  now  hitting  its  proper 
stride  through  the  medium  of  bigger 
pay  checks  and  better  automobiles. 
For,  following  the  hounds  is  pri- 
marily the  icing  for  the  “average 
guy’s”  cake. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  sport 
belongs  to  the  shanty  dweller!  of  the 
outskirts.  Far  from  it.  Some  of  the 
highest  prices  paid  for  champion 
dogs  of  any  breed  have  been  offered 
for  little  bundles  of  black,  white  and 
tan  that  never  measure  more  than 
15  inches  at  the  shoulders. 

Although  many  of  the  “big  deals” 
are  kept  secret,  it  is  known  that  one 
Nesco  Sandy  sold  for  $2,000  and 
Grover’s  Nesco  Brownie  for  $1,200 
in  1948.  These  have  not  been  the 
top  sales  by  any  means,  although 
the  average  is  much  lower.  Stud  fees 
normally  run  from  $15  to  $25,  de- 
pending upon  the  record  of  the  dog. 
An  outstanding  dog  may  demand  a 
stud  fee  as  high  as  $100. 

It  is  interesting  to  note-  that  Penn- 
sylvania’s fame  as  the  center  of 
beagling  in  America  was  forecast  in 
the  formation  of  the  Central  Beagle 
Club  at  Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1896,  and  that  club  is  still  in  exist- 
ence today.  The  Waynesburg  club 
was  the  fourth  to  be  formed  in  the 
United  States. 

Pennsylvania’s  current  claim  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  last  year 
there  were  more  than  twice  as  many 
trials  staged  in  this  state  than  in  the 
nearest  competitor  for  the  honor,  the 
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neighboring  state  of  New  York. 
There  were  45  trials  here  with  7,457 
starters  compared  to  22  trials  in  New 
York  state  with  2,221  starters.  Ohio, 
once  the  center  of  beagling  in  the 
country,  had  17  trials  with  2,918 
starters. 

In  this  presentation  of  beagling, 
we  have  purposely  withheld  intro- 
duction to  the  cause  of  all  the  furor 
as  a distinct  pleasure  to  be  saved 
and  anticipated.  For,  the  beagle  is  a 
splendid,  unobtrusive  little  gentle- 
man, too  honest  to  be  sophisticated, 
too  friendly  to  be  ferocious  and  just 
too  darned  busy  hunting  rabbits  and 
loving  you  to  care  about  any  special 
attributes  of  beauty. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  beagle 
is  unhandsome,  but  most  of  his 
claims  to  beauty  are  concentrated  in 


the  soft  brown  eyes  which  look  up 
at  you  with  boundless  affection,  nris- 
chevious  scheming  or  uninhibited 
shame.  His  face  is  normally  white, 
clean  of  any  deceit.  His  cheeks,  ears 
and  most  of  his  stout  little  body  al- 
ternate between  preferences  of  black 
and  tan,  but  almost  invariably  his 
rugged  little  legs,  underparts  and  the 
tip  of  his  animated  tail  are  pure 
white.  The  beagle  is  registered  for 
the  records  as  a thirteen-inch  or  a 
fifteen-inch  dog  or  bitch.  Once  his 
height  is  established  by  measuring 
him  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  shoulders,  he  becomes  -known  for 
trial  purposes  in  that  category.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  there  has  been  a ten- 
dency to  breed  the  smaller  beagle. 
However,  any  dog  under  thirteen 
inches  is  classed  in  the  thirteen-inch 


A typical  group  of  beaglers  with  a typical  group  of  beagles.  Note  the  trophies  displayed 
u’ith  the  winners  on  the  left. 
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group,  and  any  dog  over  thirteen 
inches  but  not  in  excess  of  fifteen 
inches  is  classed  in  the  fifteen-inch 
group.  Although  there  are  certainly 
fine  beagles  in  the  country  which 
measure  over  the  fifteen  inch  limi- 
tation, they  are  ineligible  to  com- 
pete in  trials  which  are  sponsored, 
sanctioned  or  licensed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Kennel  Club. 

Most  of  the  fifteen  inch  beagles 
are  found  in  the  midwest  whereas 
eastern  beaglers  seem  to  heavily  favor 
the  smaller  hound.  There  is  a good 
reason  for  this  trend.  Since  more 
hounds  are  used  for  gunning  than 
for  field  trial  work,  performance  in 
the  hunting  field  is  of  significant  im- 
portance. The  hills  and  thickets  of 
the  east  are  more  adapted  to  the 
slower  pace  of  the  smaller  beagles 
while  flatlands  and  gently  rolling 
farms  of  the  midwest  provide  a chal- 
lenge even  to  the  larger  beagles. 

For  instance,  two  Ohio  associa- 
tions entered  412  thirteen  inch  and 
288  fifteen-inch  beagles  in  the  1952 
I.  B.  F.  Spring  Derby  while  the 
Atlantic  Association  entered  312 
thirteen-inch  and  only  65  fifteen-inch 
beagles.  These  typical  figures  show 
a preference  for  the  thirteen-inch 
beagles  of  about  four  to  three  in  the 
midwest  and  nearly  five  to  one  in 
the  east. 

Preference  for  the  smaller  beagle 
extends  into  parts  of  the  south,  but 
it  is  not  nearly  so  marked  in  the 
west.  However,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, the  preference  for  the  small 
hound  is  nationwide. 

Although  the  preference  today  is 
for  a beagle  which  will  perform  well 
before  the  judges,  it  is  a well  known 
fact  among  dog  men  that  the  best 
hound  running  before  the  gallery 
may  not  necessarily  be  the  best  dog 
to  run  before  the  guns.  This  is 
proven  in  the  fact  that  some  excel- 
lent beagles,  with  many  champion- 
ship points  to  their  credit,  are  what 
might  be  called  short  term  dogs.  In 
other  words,  a beagle  which  will  pro- 
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duce  an  excellent  performance  with- 
in the  period  required  by  the 
judges,  may  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand a sustained  hunt  in  the  field.  It 
follows  that,  although  good  hunting 
beagles  are  much  in  demand,  highest 
prices  go  for  those  which  are  best 
able  to  amass  a large  number  of 
points  for  the  record  and  provide 
proof  on  paper  of  their  ability. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  al- 
though the  beagle  was  originally  de- 
veloped as  an  animal  able  to  assist 
his  master  in  providing  food  for  the 
table,  some  of  the  most  avid  beaglers 
today  are  not  interested  in  the  sport 
of  hunting.  There  is  another  sport 
involving  esthetic  values  placed  on 
the  thrill  of  the  chase,  deciphering 
of  dog  code  and  the  general  satis- 
faction that  comes  with  ownership 
of  something  which  can  be  judged 
and  placed  in  a definite  class  of  ac- 
complishment. 

Those  who  would  minimize  the  in- 
telligence of  animals,  and  in  their 
opinions  deny  them  the  right  to 
think,  can  certainly  never  have 
watched  a beagle  at  his  best.  And, 
although  some  of  the  keenest  satis- 
faction comes  in  hunting  a beagle 
before  the  guns,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  best  opportunity  to  judge 
a beagle  on  his  merits  is  in  a regular 
field  trial  where  he  is  in  direct  com- 
petition with  others  of  his  species. 
The  familiar,  “Tallyho,”  which  an- 
nounces the  jumping  of  a rabbit  at 
a beagle  trial  by  the  beaters,  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  best  test  of  a 
beagle’s  merits  provided  by  man. 

This  is  true  because  beagle  trials 
are  run  on  grounds  which  have  been 
carefully  laid  out  by  conscientious 
club  men  for  that  very  purpose. 
These  men  become  familiar  with 
every  inch  of  their  property  and 
learn  to  anticipate  within  a reason- 
able degree  what  course  a cottontail 
will  take  once  it  is  bounced  from 
its  nest.  This  enables  them  to  guide 
the  judges  to  the  most  advantageous 
lookout  points.  Many  times  the 
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judges  are  further  aided  in  obtaining 
a good  view  of  the  chase  by  being 
mounted  on  horseback. 

The  individual  beagle  himself, 
although  judged  entirely  on  his  own 
merits,  is  handicapped  by  having  as 
a brace  mate  another  beagle  chosen 
at  a drawing  preceding  the  trial.  A 
normally  steady,  keen-nosed  hound 
may  be  thrown  entirely  off  his 
usually  fine  behavior  by  an  excitable, 
wide-running,  false-barking  beagle 
from  another  kennel  many  miles 
away. 

When  a rabbit  is  started,  the 
braces  are  called  up  by  number,  and 
two  beagles  are  placed  “on  the  line,’’ 
that  is,  they  are  placed  side  by  side 
by  their  handlers  at  a spot  over 
which  the  rabbit  has  run.  From  that 
moment  on,  they  are  entirely  on  their 
own. 

judging  is  indeed  difficult,  and  no 
two  judges  will  think  entirely  alike. 
Out  of  a gallery  of  hundreds  of  on- 
lookers, in  addition  to  many  ex- 
perienced beagle  men,  there  will  be 
no  two  opinions  that  jive  perfectly. 
However,  all  this  is  realized  and 
taken  into  consideration  by  those 
who  have  come  to  know  the  intri- 
cacies and  curious  breaks  which  are 
a part  of  any  normal  beagle  trial. 

All  beagles  are  judged  primarily 
on  their  ability  to  hold  that  line 
upon  which  they  have  been  started 
and  to  make  the  proper  checks  in 
maintaining  the  difficult  course  an 
elusive  cottontail  will  establish  in 
his  flight  to  freedom.  Even  though 
the  pursuing  animal  loses  the  track, 
he  forfeits  no  part  of  the  fine  opinion 
he  may  have  established  as  long  as 
he  shows  intelligence  in  regaining 
the  line. 

judging  is  an  unenviable  task  at 
best  since  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
two  men  assigned  the  job  to  judge 
thirty  or  more  braces  and  then  go 
on  to  a second,  a third  and  possibly 
even  a fourth  series  with  the  re- 
maining hounds  to  establish  five 
winners.  Under  such  conditions,  plus 


the  normal  breaks  and  influences  of 
weather,  temperature,  moisture,  etc., 
no  hound  can  be  expected  to  win 
consistently  regardless  of  how  well 
he  might  have  performed  in  any 
given  trial. 

There  are  other  factors,  too,  on 
which  the  eager  little  contestants  are 
appraised.  Their  voice,  the  apparent 
degree  of  scenting  power,  evidences 
of  instinct,  character,  disposition  and 
behavior  are  all  taken  into  close  con- 
sideration by  the  arbiters.  In  a large 
field  of  competing  beagles,  judges 
must  record  each  infinitesimal  degree 
of  excellence  in  the  various  hounds 
to  arrive  at  what  they  believe  to  be 
a fair  opinion. 

There  is  no  intention  in  this  one 
article  to  cover  the  many  ramifica- 
tions and  perplexities  of  beagle 
trials.  That  is  a story  in  itself.  Use 
of  the  beagle  as  strictly  a hunting 
dog  is  yet  another  story.  Too,  there 
are  also  hare  trials,  where  hounds 
run  in  packs,  to  consider.  However, 
to  further  emphasize  the  importance 
of  beagling  and  to  gain  a better  un- 
derstanding of  what  has  possibly 
been  a long  neglected  subject,  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  take  a look  at  a 
typical  beagle  club. 

Photos  accompanying  this  article 
were  taken  at  the  Susquehanna  Val- 
ley Beagle  Club  in  Columbia  County, 
both  because  it  is  truly  a typical 
beagle  club  enjoyed  by  typical  beagle 
men,  and  because  it  is  the  one  most 
convenient  to  this  writer. 

The  Susquehanna  Club  has  one 
distinction  in  that  it  is  the  only 
known  organization  of  its  kind  own- 
ing a fenced-in  area  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  beagle  trials.  The  club 
today  has  a property  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
which  takes  in  21 S acres  of  which  88 
are  fenced  in  to  hold  the  rabbits  re- 
leased for  trials. 

This  “fencing  in”  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  controvery 
among  beagle  men  for  many  years. 
However,  since  the  Susquehanna 
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^ beagle  "farm”;  the  Susquehanna  Valley  Club  grounds  from  the  air.  Evergreen  plant- 
ings can  be  seen  in  upper  left. 


Club  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
built  the  fence  around  a large  por- 
tion of  iits  property  in  1939,  the  con- 
troversy has  tended  to  lean  on  the 
side  of  fencing  since  this  one  example 
has  proven  highly  successful.  In 
fact,  at  a trial  this  spring  there  were 
delegates  from  the  New  Jersey  Game 
Commission  present  to  observe  a 
beagle  trial  and  to  make  a personal 
study  of  the  fencing  project. 

In  addition  to  the  many  other 
features  which  have  been  added  to 
the  club  grounds  over  the  years,  a 
club  building  which  now  boasts  a 
modern  kitchen  is  located  near  the 
main  entrance  to  the  property.  Fine 
wire  kennels,  capable  of  housing  250 
beagles  at  one  time  have  been  con- 


structed for  the  convenience  of  visit- 
ing hounds. 

This  club  has  made  a great  con- 
tribution to  conservation  by  the 
planting  of  15,000  evergreen  trees  to 
reforest  a large  part  of  the  hillside 
which  makes  up  a section  of  the 
property. 

Maintaining  such  an  extensive  lay- 
out is  not  without  its-  problems,  and 
even  nature  provides  a handicap  at 
times.  Great-horned  owls,  hawks  and 
four-footed  predators  find  the  well- 
stocked  beagle  grounds  an  excellent 
feeding  spot.  And,  although  foxes 
are  sometimes  a great  detriment  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  beaglers  them- 
selves, fox  hunters  of  the  area  are 
happy  for  the  privilege  of  providing 
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Dropping  a pair  of  beagles  “on  the  line” 


a service  and  enjoying  their  own 
sport  by  making  periodic  raids  upon 
the  foxes  which  set  up  housekeeping 
in  the  area. 

To  encourage  cottontails  to  re- 
main within  limits  of  the  club  prop- 
erty, and  to  help  them  through  the 
sometimes  arduous  winters,  one  feed- 
ing station  has  been  established  and 
throughout  the  “dangerous”  months, 
feed  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the 
property. 

Success  in  propagating  rabbits 
within  the  club  grounds  has  been 
highly  encouraging.  Nevertheless,  it 
naturally  follows  that  the  fringe  area 
of  the  club  is  a favorite  spot  for 
rabbit  hunters  during  the  regular 
small-game  season  each  fall.  The 
fence  which  surrounds  the  held  trial 
area  is  a deterrent  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  a cottontail  to  stray,  but 
it  can’t  contain  them  all. 

There  are  presently  125  members 
in  the  club  and  they  hold  from  eight 
to  ten  beagle  trials  annually.  Pres- 


ence of  such  organizations  close  to 
a community  is  not  without  its  finan- 
cial value  to  those  who  provide  food 
and  lodging  when  trials  are  in 
progress. 

In  this  brief  introduction  to  beag- 
ling, we  have  attempted  to  cover  the 
sailent  points  and  to  properly  recog- 
nize the  fine  little  hounds  and  their 
enthusiastic  masters  for  the  splen- 
did contribution  they  are  providing 
to  the  outdoor  sports  scene  across 
the  country.  And,  no  beagle  article 
of  this  type  would  be  complete  with- 
out a tribute  to  “Hounds  and  Hunt- 
ing,” a magazine  which  serves  as  the 
beagler’s  Bible,  especially  here  in 
Pennsylvania. 

It  goes  without  saying,  neverthe- 
less, that  no  amount  of  writing,  how- 
ever flowery  or  comprehensive,  could 
ever  transmit  to  the  uninitiated  the 
great  thrill  and  anticipation  which 
comes  at  the  moment  of  “Tallyho,” 
or,  “There  he  goes”  . . . behind  the 
beagles. 
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(CONCLUSION) 

By  George  X.  Sand 

The  Story  So  Far:  Smoky,  valiant  champion 
of  a band  of  starving  deer  whom  he  found 
helplessly  yarded  up  in  a swamp,  has  led 
the  deer  out  on  several  successful  forays 
on  the  haystacks  and  corn-cribs  of  surround- 
ing farms. 

The  outraged  farmers,  led  by  Smoky’s  sworn 
enemy,  Hoke  Bronson,  have  tried  to  trap 
Smoky  and  his  daring  little  band.  However, 
Smoky,  himself  reared  in  captivity  and  wise 
in  the  ways  of  men  and  guns  and  dogs, 
has  outwitted  them  repeatedly. 

AFRESH  snow  had  fallen,  soften- 
ing the  harsh  outlines  of  the 
food-bare  swamp.  Smoky,  watching 
Whitefoot  stir  gently  in  her  sleep 
beside  him,  knew  that  the  time  had 
come  for  them  to  go.  As  a result  of 
their  raids  on  the  farms,  Whitefoot 
and  the  others  were  strong  enough 
to  travel  now.  Already  his  pretty 
young  companion  had  filled  out  con- 
siderably, until  once  more  as  they 
trotted  together  beneath  the  trees 
he’d  become  vaguely  aware  of  her 
soft  roundness,  the  dainty,  feminine 
charm  of  her  mincing  steps  when- 
ever she  chose  to  play  around  him. 

Several  days  later  the  deer  arrived 
at  a big  hill.  On  the  crest  stood  a 
giant  oak  tree,  long  dead  from  the 
forgotten  lightning  bolt  that  had 
splintered  its  heart.  Smoky  glanced 
up  at  the  abandoned  hawk’s  nest  in 
the  topmost  branches  and  knew  that 
he  was  home.  Once  more  he  stood 
looking  down  at  the  snowy  grandeur 
of  the  silent  wilderness  stretching 
away  below  him;  the  dark,  leafless 
trees,  standing  naked  in  silhouette 
against  the  white  winter  background; 
the  frozen-over  lakes  and  streams; 
the  absence  of  the  bird  and  animal 
dwellers  of  the  forest,  since  migrated 
southward  or  denned  up  snugly  un- 
derground. 
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Gradually  the  herd  segregated  it- 
self as  it  grew  accustomed  to  the  new 
terrain.  The  does  and  yearlings  chose 
to  band  together.  The  older  bucks 
likewise  favored  their  own  company 
as  is  generally  the  custom  among  deer 
when  the  mating  season  is  over. 
Smoky  waited  for  Whitefoot  to  leave 
him  and  run  off  with  the  other  does, 
but  she  refused  to  do  so. 

The  weeks  that  followed  proved  to 
be  wonderful  and  exciting  ones  for 
Smoky.  He  shed  his  horns,  and  soon 
thereafter  the  first  signs  of  spring 
appeared.  The  warming  woodland 
air  was  charged  with  expectancy  now 
of  good  things  to  come— flowers  and 
bees  and  sweet  singing  brooks. 

Smoky  and  Whitefoot  cavorted 
about  happily  together,  nibbling  the 
greening  young  twigs  and  shoots  and 
grasses,  listening  to  the  awakening 
serenade  of  young  frogs  heralding 
the  new  era.  Northbound  ducks  and 
geese  dropped  in  during  the  night 
to  rest  upon  the  thawing  streams  and 
sink  holes.  Gabbling  and  feeding, 
the  weary  wildfowl  accepted  the  two 
young  deer  with  friendly  eyes  before 
taking  wing  again  in  the  pink  dawn. 
Violets  and  laurel  added  their  pastel 
colors  to  the  brightening  scene.  The 
very  earth  smelled  fresh  and  clean 
and  wholesome. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all,  Smoky  was 
supremely  happy.  Until  one  morning 
when  he  awoke  to  get  quickly  to  his 
feet  and  stand  with  head  thrust  for- 
ward on  his  long  neck.  Shiny  black 
nostrils  testing  the  forest  air,  he 
caught  a faintly  acrid  smell  that  had 
no  business  there  this  time  of  year. 

Whitefoot  smelled  the  smoke,  too. 
But  it  left  her  with  none  of  the 
strange  restlessness  that  marked 
Smoky’s  manner.  She  had  awakened 
feeling  hungry.  Now  she  led  her 
handsome  companion  in  a frisky 
gallop  toward  a nearby  thicket. 

Smoky  followed  abstractedly.  He 
hardly  heard  the  soft,  reassuring 
tones  of  a couple  bluejays  in  a laurel 
clump.  The  birds  told  him  there  was 


no  danger  about  to  disturb  them.  For 
once  he  failed  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  the  dew-laden  cobwebs  that 
glittered  like  diamond  necklaces 
against  the  green  throats  of  bushes 
beside  the  trail.  His  mind  remained 
on  the  smoke.  Instinct  warned  him 
that  it  spelled  trouble.  He  decided 
to  go  and  investigate  it  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

After  feeding  Smoky  led  Whitefoot 
cautiously  upwind.  Testing  the  breeze 
as  they  moved,  their  route  took  them 
across  meadows  sweet  with  the  clear, 
melodious  songs  of  yellow-breasted 
larks.  It  took  them  up  onto  ridges 
now  fragrant  with  the  pink  and  white 
splendor  of  blooming  mountain  ash 
and  laurel.  At  last  Smoky  stood  with 
Whitefoot  behind  a screeming  thicket, 
looking  down  at  the  well-equipped 
campsite  in  a small  valley  below 
them.  And  here  he  found  his  worst 
fears  confirmed. 

Smoky’s  sharp  nose  told  him  that 
the  fire,  but  recently  extinguished, 
had  belonged  to  Hoke  Bronson.  The 
hideously  scarred  pot-hunter’s  expert 
woodmanship  had  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  follow  Smoky’s  limping 
trail  even  here. 

Smoky  turned  bitterly  away,  refus- 
ing to  meet  Whitefoot’s  concerned 
look.  Instinctively,  he  sensed  what 
this  meant;  this  was  to  be  the  show- 
down. Bronson’s  camp  indicated  he 
had  come  prepared  for  a long  search 
if  necessary.  This  time  his  sworn 
enemy  would  succeed  in  doing  him 
in— or  vice  versa. 

For  one  wild  moment  Smoky  con- 
templated running  away  again.  But 
where  would  he  go?  Bronson  would 
always  follow  him,  a grim  shadow 
on  his  trail,  furtive,  deadly.  Besides, 
he  had  no  desire  to  give  up  this  vast 
wilderness  domain  he’d  chosen  as  his 
home,  especially  now  that  Whitefoot 
was  present  to  share  it  with  him.  He 
let  his  troubled  glance  run  slowly 
across  the  immobile  hills,  the  great 
trees  that  seemed  to  stare  quietly 
back  at  him  from  the  slopes.  Some- 
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how  they  gave  him  strength.  How 
many  struggles  similar  to  the  one 
now  confronting  him  had  they  wit- 
nessed? How  long  had  they  them- 
selves stood  thus,  stalwart,  unflinch- 
ing before  the  advances  of  storm 
and  lightning?  In  the  presence  of 
summer’s  blistering  heat  and  winter’s 
numbing  cold  they  had  never 
wavered  . . . 

No,  he  would  not  run  away.  Not 
this  time. 

The  decision  had  not  been  an  easy 
one.  Often  in  the  long  nights  of  wait- 
ing that  followed  he  would  find  him- 
self awakening  nervously  to  the 
melancholy  hoot  of  an  owl.  Or  per- 
haps it  would  be  that  the  tree  toads 
for  some  reason  suddenly  grew  silent, 
interrupting  his  fitful  slumber.  Then 
he  would  stare  tensely  through  the 
half-darkness  of  the  starlit  woods, 
listening  for  the  approach  of  the 
stealthy  footsteps  that  had  been  pre- 
sent only  in  his  imagination. 

No  longer  was  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  through  the  tall  pines  the  lulla- 
by for  him  that  Nature  had  in- 
tended. No  longer  did  the  great 
canopy  of  glittering  diamonds  in  the 
heavens  overhead  reflect  their  soft 
radiance  in  his  relaxed  eyes.  As  a 
result,  when  daylight  came  again  it 
usually  found  him  grim,  restless— 
quick  to  evince  impatience  even  with 
Whitefoot.  Gradually  her  soft,  liquid- 
brown  eyes  began  to  hold  a puzzled, 
reproachful  look. 

Late  one  afternoon  Smoky  and 
Whitefoot  were  working  their  way 
unhurriedly  down  a wooded  gully, 
feeding  on  maple  and  juneberry.  As 
was  his  habit,  Smoky  subconsciously 
relied  upon  as  many  of  his  senses  as 
possible  to  warn  him  of  impending 
danger.  His  big  eyes  roamed  con- 
stantly. His  black  nose  wrinkled, 
sampling  each  scent  that  was  carried 
to  him  by  the  lazy  forest  breeze.  His 
big  ears  attuned  themselves  auto- 
matically to  the  myriad  sounds  of  the 
forest— the  soft  scraping  together  of 
the  green  leaves,  the  rustle  and  hum 


of  mice  and  insects  through  grass  and 
air,  the  muted  conversation  of  birds. 

Somewhere  off  to  Smoky’s  left  a 
jay  had  been  indulging  in  a favorite 
pastime  of  his  kind:  mimicking  in 
turn  the  number  of  other  birds  twit- 
tering and  chattering  in  the  sur- 
rounding brush  and  trees.  With  ef- 
fortless ease  Smoky  heard  the  mis- 
chievous blue  and  white  bird  imitate 
the  chick-a-dee-dee  of  the  black-capped 
chickadee,  the  whistling  song  of  the 
yellow  warbler,  the  yank,  yank  of 
the  white-breasted  nuthatch.  Sud- 
denly the  watchbird  of  the  forest  re- 
sorted to  his  own  raucous  voice  again. 

“Jay,  jay,  jay,”  he  challenged  some 
unseen  object.  And  again:  “Jay,  jay, 
jay!” 

Smoky’s  brown  and  white  head 
snapped  upward.  For  a moment  he 
forgot  even  the  tasty  cud  in  his 
mouth.  Suspiciously,  he  stared  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound.  What  was  it? 
Had  the  jay  spied  something  sneak- 
ing toward  them  through  the  brush? 
Or  had  he  merely  stumbled  upon  an 
owl  dozing  somewhere  on  a shady 
limb?  Jays  have  a natural  hatred  for 
owls,  Smoky  knew. 

Whichever  it  might  be,  Smoky  was 
in  no  mood  to  take  chances.  Im- 
patiently, he  caught  Whitefoot’s  eye. 
Together  they  began  to  edge  away  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

A chickadee  Hew  toward  them. 
The  tiny  bird  was  followed  by  an- 
other. And  another.  Smoky  began  to 
move  faster. 

“Jay,  jay,  jay!’’  The  saucy  owner  of 
the  challenging  voice  had  hopped 
into  view  himself  now,  long  tail 
twitching  and  waving  angrily  as  he 
balanced  himself  angrily  od  a narrow 
limb. 

It  was  enough  for  Smoky.  His 
black  hoofs  fairly  flew  across  the  dusty 
trail  as  he  led  Whitefoot  out  of  the 
little  gully.  And  not  a moment  too 
soon! 

Crack!  The  vicious  whine  of  the 
ricocheting  bullet  had  barely  died 
away  when  it  was  followed  by  a 
second,  then  a third. 
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Crack ! Cr-a-a-c-k!  Twin  puffs  of 
dust  spurted  from  the  earth  ahead  of 
them. 

Smoky  felt  Whitefoot  stumble  be- 
side him.  But  immediately  she  picked 
up  her  stride  again.  The  next  second 
they  were  safely  away  through  the 
trees. 

Galloping  behind  her,  Smoky 
glanced  at  Whitefoot’s  soft,  brown 
coat.  Fear,  cold  and  clammy,  clutched 
at  his  insides.  Scarlet  blood  was  slowly 
staining  the  sleek  hair  from  a long, 
ugly  gash  across  the  back. 

As  soon  as  he  could  get  the  nervous 
Whitefoot  slowed  down  to  a walk, 
Smoky  inspected  the  injury.  For- 
tunately, it  was  merely  a surface 
wound.  Smoky  licked  it  gently  until 
some  of  the  fear  subsided  from  her 
staring  eyes.  Then  they  trotted  away 
through  the  forest  together. 

And  in  his  heart  Smoky  felt  the 
hatred  for  Bronson  rising  stronger 
than  ever. 

But  Smoky  had  had  but  a small 
taste  of  what  lay  in  store  for  them. 
It  was  almost  a week  later  before 
they  returned  to  the  gully  again  to 
feed  on  their  favorite  plants  and 
grasses  there.  Overhead  the  sun  shone 
down  steadily  front  a brassy,  cloud- 
less sky.  Nearby,  while  their  bored 
mother  dozed  at  intervals  in  their 
form  beneath  a leafy  huckleberry 
bush,  a pair  of  brown  and  gray  baby 
rabbits  alternately  chased  one  an- 
other playfully  or  crouched  down 
motionless  against  the  dry  earth, 
their  little  noses  wrinkling.  Farther 
along  the  floor  of  the  gully,  a hen 
grouse  was  teaching  her  young  how 
to  dust  their  feathers. 

Whitefoot  discovered  several  wild 
strawberry  plants.  As  she  began  to 
enjoy  the  ripe,  red  fruit,  Smoky 
ambled  over  to  push  her  prankishly 
to  one  side.  He  managed  to  gobble 
several  of  the  juicy  berries  before  she 
butted  him  away  again. 

Suddenly,  like  a foul  breath  on 
the  vagrant  breeze,  Smoky  smelled 
it— SMOKE!  With  a snort  he  wheeled, 


trying  to  locate  it.  He  couldn’t.  The 
breeze  was  vagrant,  shifting.  Then, 
down  at  the  other  end  of  the  gully, 
he  saw  it;  the  greasy  black  cloud 
mushroomed  swiftly  upward.  Now 
and  then  ugly  red  flames  licked  from 
the  interior. 

Whitefoot  had  already  started  on 
a dead  run  for  the  opposite  end  of 
the  gully.  Smoky  followed  automatic- 
ally. Even  as  he  ran  he  tried  to  find 
an  explanation  for  the  sudden  fire. 

Before  him,  Whitefoot  stopped  so 
suddenly  that  Smoky  ploughed  full 
into  her.  He  glanced  ahead  and  saw 
what  had  frightened  her.  The  op- 
posite end  of  the  gully  had  suddenly 
burst  into  flame,  too. 

Smoky  knew'  the  answ'er  then— 
Bronson! 

He  was  right.  For  days  Bronson 
had  sat  on  the  slopes  above  them, 
studying  them  through  his  glasses; 
watching  which  were  their  favorite 
feeding  grounds,  their  watering  and 
resting  grounds.  And  he’d  decided 
that  the  wooded  gully  was  the  best 
place  to  trap  them.  With  the  breeze 
blowing  away  from  him,  he  would 
fire  it  from  three  sides,  then  wait  to 
pick  them  off  with  the  rifle  as  they 
broke  from  cover.  There  would  be 
no  escape.  At  such  point-blank  range 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
miss. 

Whitefoot  w’as  running  back  down 
the  trail  now,  her  dainty  feet  racing 
and  practically  out  of  control  with 
the  wild  fear  that  fire  always  in- 
stills in  the  hearts  of  all  woods  dwel- 
lers. Impatiently,  Smoky  overtook 
her,  brushed  past  to  assume  the  lead. 
This  was  no  time  to  lose  one’s  head. 

The  fire  was  closing  in  upon  them 
with  an  eerie,  crackling  roar.  Smoky 
slid  to  a halt,  studying  it,  searching 
for  a means  of  escape.  Already  thev 
could  feel  the  searing  heat  of  it 
warningly  against  their  sweating 
coats. 

They  shot  away  to  the  left  then, 
past  the  spot  where  Whitefoot  had 
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found  the  wild  strawberries.  A scrub 
pine  went  up  with  a frightening 
wh-o-o-o-sh  as  scarlet  flames  shot 
high  through  the  resinous  needles. 

They  reached  the  point  where 
they’d  last  seen  the  mother  grouse 
lovingly  dusting  her  young.  Now 
there  lay  but  pitifully  charred  bodies 
against  the  already  blackened  for- 
est floor—  five  small,  round  blobs 
and  one  larger  one.  The  adult  bird 
had  chosen  to  remain  with  her 
babies. 

A doe  deer,  older  than  Whitefoot, 
joined  them,  running  in  the  same 
direction.  Eyes  distended  with  fear, 
she  too  sought  for  a means  of  escape 
from  the  flaming  gully. 

Then  it  happened!  Whitefoot  sud- 
denly stumbled  and  fell  headlong, 
one  forefoot  bent  awakwardly  under 
her  body!  It  was  the  same  leg,  still 
weak,  that  had  given  way  during  the 
chase  by  the  wild  dog  pack. 

Torn  with  indecision,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do  in  the  face  of  this 
new  catastrophe,  Smoky  stood  look- 
ing down  at  the  frightened  White- 
foot. She  tried  to  get  to  her  feet, 
would  have  fallen  had  not  Smoky 
thrust  his  long  neck  quickly  under 
hers. 

Whitefoot  took  a few  hopping 
steps  on  her  three  good  legs.  Then 
she  turned  to  lsok  full  at  Smoky 
with  pain-sharpened  eyes.  It  was 
obvious  what  she  wanted  him  to  do; 
he  must  leave  her  here,  while  he 
still  had  a chance,  before  the  ad- 
vancing flames  closed  in  upon  them 
completely. 

Leave  her?  No!  Resolutely,  Smoky 
avoided  her  glance.  He  turned  in- 
stead to  watch  the  other  doe,  who 
by  now  had  deserted  them  to  race 
straight  up  the  steep  grade  on  the 
near  side  of  the  gully.  Up,  up  she 
went  until  at  last  she  reached  the 
clean,  pure  aid  at  the  top. 

Cr-a-a-c-k! 

Faintly  above  the  roar  of  the 
flames,  Smoky  heard  the  spiteful  re- 
port of  Hoke  Bronson’s  deadly 


rifle.  The  doe’s  tongue,  suddenly 
bloody  from  the  fatal  wound  in  her 
torn  throat,  Hew  out  full  length 
from  her  gasping  mouth.  She  seemed 
to  be  voicing,  too  late,  a horrified 
protect.  Then,  slowly,  she  stumbled 
backward  from  the  crest  and  began 
to  roll  down  toward  the  reaching 
flames  . . . faster,  faster,  her  slim 
legs  flying  limp  and  awkward 
through  space. 

Then  the  flames  were  upon  them. 
It  was  too  late  for  Smoky  to  run 


COMING  . . . NEXT  MONTH 

GAME  NEWS  continues  its 
salute  to  the  most  popular  Penn- 
sylvania canine  with  the  first  in  a 
new  series  of  articles  on  beagles  by 
Dave  Fisher,  of  Towanda.  Written 
for  the  average  hunter — for  the 
thousands  of  new  beagle  owners 
who  are  just  setting  out  on  the 
trail  of  cottontail,  these  articles  are 
designed  to  answer  all  your  ques- 
tions about  training,  field  use,  trials, 
and  hound  care.  Mr.  Fisher  is  a 
well-known  beagle  breeder  and  is 
also  a top-notch  writer  well  quali- 
fied to  bring  the  thrills  of  the  chase 
from  the  outdoors  to  your  indoor 
reading  chair.  Don’t  miss  the 
“breakaway”  in  this  series! 


now.  Perhaps  in  that  awful  second 
he  suffered  a vague  remembrance  of 
that  other  fire  which  had  claimed 
the  life  of  the  anguished  mother 
who  was  carrying  him.  She  had  suc- 
cumbed to  similar  flames  without 
ever  once  their  glances  meeting, 
even  in  brief  farewell  . . . 

The  heat  scorched  his  watering 
eyes  now  and  reached  far  down  in- 
side his  chest  to  sear  his  lungs.  Each 
gasp  became  new  torture.  Ears  laid 
back,  he  moved  closer  to  Whitefoot. 
They  would  perish  together. 

But  Smoky’s  loyal  decision  to 
stay  with  Whitefoot  was  to  save  him. 
For  the  next  second  the  fire  had 
swept  past  them.  Had  it  been  a 
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month  later,  when  the  forest  was 
tinder  dry,  there  would  have  been 
no  escape.  But  now  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  green  trees  and  bushes 
still  stood  intact  while  the  fire 
flashed  on  its  way,  burning  only  the 
resinous  evergreens,  Hashing  through 
the  dried  grasses. 

And,  although  neither  Smoky  nor 
Whitefoot  were  to  be  given  the  grim 
privilege  of  observing  it,  the  racing 
flames  were  to  itrap  another  victim 
who  would  not  escape  as  easily  as 
they  had.  As  the  dazed  deer  picked 
their  way  slowly  across  the  smoking 
and  still  uncomfortably  hot  gully 
floor,  the  fire  scaled  the  steep,  brushy 
banks  . . . Fanned  by  the  vagrant 
wind,  now  veering  suddenly  into  the 
opposite  quarter,  the  fire  surrounded 
Bronson.  The  scarred  pothunter 
threw  aside  his  rifle  and  ran  for  his 
life.  But  the  fire  leaped  up  his  pant 
legs.  Like  an  uncontrollable  demon 
of  his  own  creation,  it  blinded  him. 
It  sucked  the  oxygen  from  his  lungs 
until,  dizzy,  unable  to  see  where  he 
was  stumbling— his  clothing  burning 


—he  screamed  with  pain  and  fell 
headlong  into  the  crackling  in- 
ferno * * * 

Occasionally,  when  the  spring 
rains  return  to  melt  away  snows  and 
Smoky  and  Whitefoot  feel  the  glad- 
ness surge  through  their  hearts  so 
that  their  flying  feet  race  carefree 
and  undirected  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  their  vast  homeland,  they 
find  themselves  in  the  silent  glade 
where  Hoke  Bronson  met  the  end 
he’d  planned  for  them.  Then  they 
slow  to  a walk  and  stare  briefly  at 
the  rusting  rifle  barrel  lying  against 
the  bare  earth,  its  once  lethal 
length  now  oxidized  into  an  ugly 
reddish-brown  color,  its  wooden 
stock  long  since  burnt  completely 
away  by  the  fire. 

They  pass  it  without  a second 
glance,  knowing  that  the  grasses  and 
ferns  and  perhaps  even  a stand  of 
ghostly  Indian  pipes  will  spring  up 
there,  all  anxious  to  cover  up  once 
more  this  ugly  scar  against  the  earrth 
and  the  things  it  once  stood  for. 

. . . The  End 


By 

Hal  H,  Harrison 


JANE  thought  Billy  was  joking  when  he  called  to  her:  “Do  you  want  to 
see  some  horsetails?” 

But  he  wasn’t.  He  had  found  a colony  of  these  plants  growing  in  the 
cinders  along  the  railroad  tracks. 

Horsetails  are  so  closely  related  to  ferns  that  they  are  called  “fern  allies.” 
They  are  a sort  of  “connecting  link”  between  the  present  and  the  long-ago 
past.  Today,  horsetails  grow  to  be  only  a foot  or  more  high,  but  thousands 
ot  centuries  ago  they  grew  as  giant  trees,  reaching  a height  of  sixty  feet. 

As  these  prehistoric  horsetails  fell  into  the  swamps,  they  changed  form. 
From  muck  they  became  a packed  mass  called  “peat.”  As  they  sank  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  swamps,  the  pressure  from  above  became  so  great  that 
the  peat  changed  to  coal.  It  is  from  fossils  found  in  coal  that  we  learn  about 
these  ancient  horsetails. 

Though  horsetails  are  of  no  great  economic  importance  now,  their  great 
si/e  and  abundance  long  ago  helped  make  possible  the  coal  we  have  today. 
But  horsetails  do  play  a part  in  Nature’s  plan,  even  today.  They  are  usually 
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found  in  poor  land  where  other  plants  cannot  grow  ...  in  the  cinders 
along  the  railroad  tracks,  for  instance.  Thus  they  help  to  hold  this  poor 
soil  together  and  save  it  from  washing  away.  Decayed  material  from  the  dead 
plants  serves  also  as  fertilizer  for  the  soil. 

When  common  horsetails  grow  in  soil  containing  gold,  the  plant  absorbs 
the  gold.  Ashes  from  a ton  of  horsetails  have  been  sold  for  over  $150. 

Horsetails  appear  in  the  spring.  A brown  stalk  pushes  up  in  the  form  of 
a stem  about  a foot  long.  The  stem  has  a cone  on  it’s  tjp,  and  this  cone 
produces  the  seed-like  parts,  which  are  called  spores.  The  stalks  do  not  live 
long,  but  around  the  base  grows  a branched  stem  that  lasts  all  summer.  This 
bushy  growth  of  branches  resembles  the  tail  of  a horse;  thus  the  common 
name. 

One  kind  of  horsetail  is  called  a “scouring  rush.”  The  stem  is  very  rough 
and  was  used  in  early  days  for  scouring  posts  and  pans. 

. . . The  End 


With  this  chapter  from  the  lives  of  the  “Outdoor  Kids,”  GAME  NEWS  says 
goodby  to  Billy  and  Jane.  Untold  numbers  of  Pennsylvanians  have  come  to  know  and 
admire  the  wonderful  adventures  of  these  junior  conservationists  ever  since  they  were 
first  introduced  to  GAME  NEWS  readers  in  April,  1949.  Since  then  their  interesting 
experiences  have  appeared  in  a very  popular  book  while  recently,  they  have  starred 
in  a colorful  motion  picture  produced  by  the  Game  Commission. 

In  real  life  the  outdoor  kids  are  George  and  Gretchen,  son  and  daughter  of 
well-known  outdoor  writer,  naturalist  and  wildlife  photographer  Hal  Harrison.  They 
have  now  grown  into  young  naturalists  in  their  own  right,  their  experiences  and 
pleasure  afield  giving  them  a wonderful  foundation  for  adult  endeavor.  GAME 
NEWS  has  been  proud  and  privileged  to  have  had  these  two  all-American  kids 
with  us  during  the  past  four  years  and  wishes  them  every  success  in  future  work 
and  play. 

In  place  of  “Outdoor  Kids,”  we  are  planning  a new  department  designed 
especially  for  junior  conservationists.  It  will  stress  practical  things  to  make  and  do 
for  our  wildlife  friends  and  will  start  early  this  fall.  Watch  for  it! 

The  Editor 
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NOTES 


Of  Dogs  and  Deer 

BUTLER  COUNTY— Several  in- 
teresting stories  were  brought  to  my 
attention  last  April,  concerning  dogs. 
While  home  over  a weekend  I talked 
to  an  old  experienced  hunter  (28 
deer  to  his  credit)  and  he  told  me 
this  experience.  “Pop”  Palmer  was 
out  roaming  the  wTood  one  evening 
and  came  across  a dog  that  had  just 
put  a deer  down  and  had  started  to 
eat  the  hind  parts  while  the  animal 
was  still  alive.  He  drove  the  dog 
away  and  returned  and  dressed  out 
the  animal  and  called  the  local 
Deputy  Game  Warden.  “Cliff”  Iman, 
fish  warden  in  Butler  County  told  me 
this  story.  While  he  was  patrolling 
North  Park  in  Beaver  County  one  of 
the  workers  had  just  picked  up  a 
fawn  deer  that  had  its  head  chewed 
off  by  a dog  which  he  had  stoned 
away  from  the  little  fawn.  Again  a 
Game  Protector  was  called.  What  a 
waste  of  good  sport.  Lately  I believe 
there  have  been  more  animals  killed 
this  way  than  by  the  automobile.— 
District  Game  Protector  Paul  R. 
Miller,  Butler. 

Mechanical  Mother 

BUCKS  COUNTY-On  May  29th 
we  had  twTo  settings  of  quail  eggs  due 


to  be  hatched  out  by  jungle  fowl 
hens.  For  a day  or  two  we  had  ob- 
served one  of  the  hens  did  not  ap- 
pear too  well  and  because  of  the 
cold  and  wet  weather  assumed  she 
might  have  a cold.  Both  hens  were 
checked  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
and  all  appeared  to  be  normal,  but 
the  chicks  had  not  hatched.  I went 
to  the  Eastern  Game  Farm,  picked 
up  more  quail  eggs  and  some  medi- 
cine for  combatting  the  cold.  How- 
ever, we  never  had  the  chance  to  use 
it,  for  when  we  checked  that  after- 
noon the  hen  was  dead  and  the  eggs 
cold.  Two  chicks  had  hatched  out 
but  but  wrere  practically  dead.  These 
we  placed  under  the  other  hen  which 
had  hatched  all  but  two  of  her  eggs, 
and  they  revived.  The  problem  was 
what  to  do  with  the  remaining  eggs. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  cold, 
it  seemed  hopeless,  but  we  broke  one 
egg  and  the  chick  was  still  alive.  The 
next  problem  was  heat.  The  only 
heat  available  was  the  car  heater,  so 
we  placed  the  eggs  in  a small  box 
and  turned  on  the  heater.  That 
heater  turned  out  to  be  a pretty  good 
mother  for  it  hatched  out  fourteen 
chicks,  all  of  which  are  doing  fine 
at  the  present  time.— District  Game 
Protector  Edwin  W.  Flexer,  Quaker- 
town. 

One  Chicken  Too  Many 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-On  May 
28th,  Thad  Woodward,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
Canton,  brought  a great-horned  owl 
to  me  for  the  bounty  affidavit.  He  re- 
lated the  following:  He  had  set  traps 
for  owls  that  were  taking  his  chickens. 
One  morning  he  noticed  that  one  of 
the  traps  was  gone.  A little  over  a 
week  later  he  caught  an  owl  in  a 
trap  and  after  killing  it  he  removed 
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it  from  the  trap  and  found  that  the 
missing  trap  was  fastened  to  the  owl’s 
other  leg.  Evidently  the  bird  did 
not  profit  from  his  one  lesson;  he 
just  had  to  have  one  more  chicken.— 
District  Game  Protector  George  E. 
Sprankle,  Canton. 


Frog  Feathers 

CHESTER  COUNTY-While  at- 
tending a family  picnic  at  my 
brothers  home,  where  a small  stream 
runs  near  the  house,  we  heard  the 
dog  barking  as  though  a stranger  was 
coming.  My  nephew  looked  out  and 
saw  a commotion.  I went  out  and 
found  a large  frog  had  caught  a 
small  or  half  grown  robin  and  had 
the  tail  and  part  of  the  bird  in  his 
mouth.  We  caught  the  frog  and  had 
to  pry  its  mouth  open  to  release  the 
bird.  The  frog  ended  up  with  a 
mouth  full  of  feathers.— Food  and 
Cover  Foreman  George  T.  Lucas, 
Phoenixville. 

Doe  Killer 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY-One 
day  in  May  I received  an  urgent  call 
from  Oneida  Township.  A Mr.  Elliott 
said  that  a dog  had  a deer  down  in 
a field  near  his  home  and  he  wanted 
me  to  come  right  out.  I arrived  there 
in  about  10  minutes  and  found  him 
waiting  for  me  in  a downpour  of 
rain.  He  showed  me  the  doe  deer 
with  her  both  hind  quarters  bloody 
and  half  chewed  off.  The  doe  was  no 
longer  able  to  get  up  from  the 


ground.  I put  her  out  of  her  misery 
with  my  service  revolver.  Then  Mr. 
Elliott  showed  me  the  dog  that  had 
the  deer  down.  He  had  shot  it  once 
with  a load  of  No.  6 shot;  then  about 
5 times  with  .22  cal.  bullets.  Like  so 
many  other  similar  cases  this  dog 
had  no  collar  on  and  apparently  had 
had  to  find  his  own  living  from  the 
fields  and  forests  like  the  other  un- 
cared for  dogs  left  loose  to  roam  by 
careless  owners.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Dean  M.  Lesnett,  Sr.,  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

The  Greatest  Predator? 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY-From  a 
recent  observation  while  traveling 
along  an  average  portion  of  black- 
top highway  in  Young  Township, 
Jefferson  County,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  such  a heavy  toll 
of  small  game  is  killed  on  our  high- 
ways during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months.  On  this  particular 
occasion  I counted  seven  live  cotton- 
tail rabbits  hopping  around  on  the 
highway  all  witihin  a distance  of  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  yards.  I be- 
lieve every  rabbit  within  that  vicinity 
was  using  that  highway  for  a play- 
ground. At  that  time  I wondered  how 
many  of  those  rabbits  would  survive 
to  produce  young  and  survive  until 
the  hunting  season.  I believe  our 
greatest  predator  is  the  automobile 
operated  by  man.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Howard  F.  Hoffman,  Punxsu- 
tawney. 
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Checking  the  Line 

CARBON  COUNTY-On  May  10 
while  slowly  driving  along  a farm 
road  I observed  something  up  ahead 
of  me  climb  up  a telephone  pole 
rather  hurriedly.  The  object  seemed 
to  be  about  the  size  of  a cat.  As  I 
neared  the  pole  I saw  that  it  was  a 
groundhog. 

The  groundhog  hung  on  to  the 
back  side  of  the  pole,  bear  fashion, 
for  about  twenty  minutes.  He  was 
then  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
After  about  twenty  minutes  be  began 
to  shift  toward  the  front  of  the  pole 
and  casually  inspect  the  insulators, 
pawing  at  them  several  times.  After 
about  ten  minutes  more  he  began 
to  back  down  the  pole  and  when 
about  six  feet  from  the  ground  he  let 
himself  drop  the  remaining  distance. 
I have  often  observed  groundhogs  on 
small  trees  and  fence  posts  but  never 
at  such  a great  height  on  a perpendi- 
cular post.— District  Game  Protector 
William  E.  Fulmer,  Weissport. 

Cooperation  Pays 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-While  tak- 
ing orders  for  ryegrass  seed  on  Farm 
Game  Project  No.  187,  one  of  my  co- 
operators  gave  me  ten  pheasant  eggs 
which  he  found  after  accidentally 
killing  the  hen  while  plowing.  Later 


that  day  I was  relating  the  story  to 
another  cooperator.  He  quickly  came 
to  my  rescue,  taking  the  eggs  and 
putting  them  under  a setting  bantam 
hen.  On  May  23,  he  told  me  that 
eight  hatdhed.  Mother  and  young’uns 
doing  fine.— District  Game  Protector 
Norman  J.  Forche,  Conyngham. 

Muskrat  Pipe  Dream 

PIKE  COUNTY-Muskrats  have 
been  digging  holes  in  the  dam  of  the 
Pike  County  Lodge.  The  owner’s  son 
has  assisted  me  in  removing  the  ’rats 
in  a very  easy  and  painless  way. 
Deeter  will  call  and  say,  “Come  over, 
I got  one  in  the  pipe.”  On  my  ar- 
rival there  I will  find  a drainpipe 
blocked  up  at  both  ends.  The  ’rats 
use  the  pipe  for  a temporary  hide- 
out. Deeter  gets  on  one  end  and  I 
take  the  other  end  with  a burlap 
sack  fitted  over  it.  When  I am  ready 
Deeter  will  push  a two  by  four  down 
the  pipe  and  “plunk”— in  the  sack 
runs  the  ’rat.  To  date  we  have  re- 
moved four  ’rats  from  the  pipe  in 
this  manner,  haven’t  missed  a one, 
batted  1 ,000.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Albert  J.  Kriefski,  Blooming 
Grove. 
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Land  Area 

Snyder  County  contains  210,304 
acres,  forests  covering  100,325  acres. 
Publicly  owned  land  totals  30,220 
acres,  including  2,185  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands. 

Topography 

Located  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State,  this  county  is  characterized  by 
rich  mountain  valleys  which  support 
a diversified  agriculture.  The  Susque- 
hanna River  forms  its  eastern  bound- 
ary. 

Transportation 

The  county’s  only  railroad  is  the 
Sunbury  and  Lewistown,  now  a part 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system. 
The  Susquehanna  Trail  (U.  S.  11), 
U.  S.  Route  522,  and  other  highways 
traverse  the  county,  which  has  a total 
of  243  miles  of  improved  State  high- 
ways. 

District  Game  Protectors 

District  Game  Protector  Clarence 
F.  Walker,  Beaverton,  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  Beaver  and  West  Beaver, 
Spring,  Adams,  Perry  and  West  Perry 
townships. 

District  Game  Protector  Raymond 
E.  Holtzapple,  Box  183  (R.  D.), 

Middleburg,  has  jurisdiction  over 
Centre,  Jackson,  Monroe,  Penn, 
Middle  Creek,  Franklin,  Washington, 
Chapman,  and  Union  townships. 

Fish  Warden 

Fish  Warden  Kenneth  G.  Corey, 
Hummels  Wharf,  has  jurisdiction 
over  this  county. 


Note:  If  desired,  this  center  sheet  can 
be  removed  without  damaging  the 
magazine  by  loosening  the  two  center 
staples. 


Agriculture 

Snyder  County  contains  1,548 
farms  with  88,267  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  growing  of  peaches  and 
other  fruit  is  an  important  agricul- 
tural practice.  Many  of  Snyder 
county’s  farmers  are  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  and  their  fertile  acres  are  simi- 
lar to  the  productive  areas  of  Lan- 
caster County. 


Industry 

Textiles  and  leather  goods  are  the 
chief  classes  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. Middleburg,  the  county  seat, 
produces  sole  leather,  while  Selins- 
grove,  the  largest  borough  in  the 
county,  manufactures  paper  boxes, 
clothing  and  hosiery. 

History 

Created  in  1855  from  territory 
taken  from  the  southern  part  of 
Union  County,  this  county  was 
named  in  honor  of  Selinsgrove  native 
Simon  Snyder,  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  1808  to  1817. 

Following  Braddock’s  defeat  in 
1755,  Indians  overran  this  frontier 
region,  plundering  and  killing  set- 
tlers all  along  Penn’s  Creek.  In  1790, 
a Swiss  soldier,  Anthony  Selin,  who 
had  come  to  this  country  with 
Lafayette,  laid  out  the  village  of 
Selinsgrove.  In  the  river  opposite  the 
town  is  the  Isle  of  Que  which  once 
belonged  to  Chief  Shikellamy  of  the 
Iroquois  nation  who  deeded  it  to 
Conrad  Weiser  in  1754.  The  south- 
ern end  of  the  island  was  once  an 
Indian  burying  ground. 

The  Missionary  Institute  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  was  established  in 
1858  at  Selinsgrove  and  a few  years 
later  the  church  established  the  Sus- 
quehanna Female  College.  It  was  dis- 
continued in  1873  but  in  1894  the  In- 
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35—5  miles;  Mahantango  Creek,  W. 
Hr. — rainbow  trout— Richfield,  Rt.  35 

— 1 mile;  Middle  Creek,  N.  Br.— 
brown  trout— Troxelville,  Rt.  929—6 
miles;  Mitchells  Run— brook  trout— 
Beavertown,  Rt.  522—1  mile;  Swift 
Run— -brook  trout— Troxelville,  Rt. 
929—4  miles;  Mahantango  Creek,  N. 
Br.— black  bass— Mt.  Pleasant  Mills, 
Rt.  35—8  miles;  Penns  Creek— black 
bass— Selinsgrove,  Rt.  11  — 14  miles; 
Pennsylvania  Power  & Light  Co. 
Dam-black  bass—  Selinsgrove,  Rt.  1 1 

— 100  acres. 

Recreation — Hunting 

Snyder  County  offers  a diversity  of 
hunting  with  a fair  number  of  deer 
found  in  the  western  sections  along 
with  grouse,  wild  turkey  and  other 
woodland  game.  The  fertile  farm 
valleys  afford  good  small  game  hunt- 
ing locally.  Three  tracts  of  State 
Game  Lands  are  located  here— No. 
188,  near  Benfer,  containing  1,138 
acres;  No.  194,  near  McKees  Half 
Falls,  covering  622  acres;  and  No.  212, 
near  Selinsgrove,  totalling  424  acres. 

...  The  End. 


stitute  became  the  present  Susque- 
hanna University. 

George  Gabriel,  who  set  up  a trad- 
ing post  where  Selinsgrove  now 
stands,  was  one  of  the  first  white  men 
to  live  in  the  county.  Many  other 
frontiersmen,  both  German  and 
Scotch-Irish,  moved  into  the  region 
before  it  was  officially  opened  to 
settlement  in  1754.  The  Penn’s  Creek 
massacre,  which  was  the  first  in  Penn- 
sylvania, temporarily  drove  the 
whites  out  of  the  region,  but  they 
soon  returned  to  live  in  peace  there- 
after. 

Recreation — Fishing 

Fishable  waters  (name  of  stream 
or  lake,  fish  stocked,  location  and 
length  or  area  of  stocked  waters) 
include:  Aigler  Run— brook  trout— 
Beavertown,  Rt.  522—1  mile;  Brick- 
hart  Run— brook  trout— Paxtonville, 
Rt.  639—2  miles;  Krepp  Gap  Run- 
brook  trout— Troxelville,  Rt.  929—2 
miles;  Kuhn-Hooven  Run— brook 
trout— Beavertown,  Rt.  522—1  mile; 
Mahantango  Creek,  N.  Br.— brook  8c 
rainbow  trout— Pleasant  Milles,  Rt. 


.3 inancina  Penniulvania  & 

Wildlife  Program 


By  N.  E.  Slaybaugh,  Comptroller 

A Report  on  the  Finances  of  the  Game  Fund  Dining  the  Fiscal  Year 
June  l,  1952  to  May  31 , 1955 


IT  is  gratifying  to  know  that  many  sports- 
men manifest  a year-round  interest  in 
the  overall  wildlife  program,  including  the 
financial  problems  with  which  the  Commis- 
sion is  confronted.  While  facts  and  figures 
are  considered  dry  reading,  they  are  none- 
theless revealing  arid  it  is  with  this  thought 
in  mind  that  we  again  publish  a complete 
report  on  the  disbursement  of  the  money 
made  available  to  the  Game  Commission 
for  the  administration  of  a conservation 
program  adjusted  to  meet  the  present  day 
requirements. 

The  net  results  accomplished  by  spending 
14,081,576.17  from  the  Game  Fund  during 
the  Fiscal  Year  which  ended  May  31,  1953 
cannot  be  accurately  measured  by  the  bene- 


fits derived  during  this  period  but  rather 
in  the  returns  for  wildlife  in  the  years 
that  lie  ahead.  Hv  the  same  token,  during 
the  1952-1953  Fiscal  Year  the  hunters  en- 
joyed successful  days  afield  because  of  the 
money  spent  during  previous  years  in  a 
long-range  program.  Dual  planning  of  this 
kind  places  added  responsibilities  upon  con- 
servation agencies  which  is  generally  recog- 
nized by  sportsmen  as  good  business. 

As  important  as  the  Game  Fund  Dollar 
is,  it  can  never  be  an  end  in  itself.  It  can 
only  do  its  maximum  work  when  teamed 
up  with  the  cooperation  of  the  sportsmen 
and  the  gooil  will  of  Pennsylvania  farmers 
who  are  hosts  to  approximately  one  million 
hunters  annually.  T he  value  of  good  farmer- 
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sportsmen  relationships  pays  big  dividends 
and  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Many  sportsmen’s  organizations  have 
taken  steps  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
Commission  in  this  phase  of  the  conserva- 
tion program,  for  which  they  are  to  be 
highly  commended,  and  the  results  are  most 
obvious. 

Primarily,  this  report  is  published  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  the  part  that  Hunt- 
ing License  Fees  play  in  promoting  sport 
for  the  enjoyment  of  hunters.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  eliminate  the  human  equation, 
such  as  the  dedication  of  personal  services 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  What  else  would 
prompt  our  splendid  corps  of  Game  Pro- 
tectors—guardians  of  wildlife— to  willingly 
work  the  long  hours  they  do  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  so  we  may  continue  to  enjoy 
the  rich  wildlife  heritage  in  Pennsylvania? 
This  is  not  an  inference  that  the  Game 
Protectors  are  underpaid,  but  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  when  the  long  hours  of  services 
rendered  are  considered  in  relationship  to 
the  annual  compensation,  the  hourly  rate  is 
much  below  that  of  most  other  skilled  crafts- 
men engaged  in  far  less  hazardous  occupa- 
tions. We  should  not  overlook  the  eight  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  or  our  Commonwealth, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate,  who  serve  as  Game 
Commissioners  without  compensation.  These 


men  give  freely  of  their  time,  effort  and 
money  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife,  and  all 
the  people  of  our  State. 

When  reduced  to  simple  terms,  our 
financial  picture  is  not  complicated.  There- 
fore, for  the  year  beginning  June  1,  1 952 
and  ending  May  31,  1953,  we  relate  the 
following  story: 

During  the  year  we  received  monies  from 
various  sources  which  were  deposited  in  the 
Game  Fund,  as  follows: 


Hunters'  Licenses  (including 
Resident,  Nonresident,  Antler- 
less Deer  and  Archery  $3,365,245.25 

Game  Law  Fines  161,735.01 

Special  Game  Permits  (Fur 
Dealers,  Taxidermists,  Game 

Propagators,  etc.)  17,975.00 

Interest  on  Game  Fund  Deposits  8,239.36 

Sale  of  Forest  Products  from 

Game  Lands  42,767.36 

Sale  of  Animal  Skins  8,468.97 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property 

and  Equipment  2,372.68 

Rental  from  Commission-owned 

Buildings  and  Gas-Oil  Leases  28,505.84 

Sale  of  Publications  (principally 
GAME  NEWS  subscriptions)  ..  46,727.45 

Federal  Aid  for  Wildlife  Purposes 
(75%  of  Cost  of  Approved 

Projects)  499,096.95 

Right-Of-Way  Leases,  Sale  of 
Tags,  etc 12,167.39 


Total  Receipts  from  all  sources 
deposited  in  the  Game  F*und 
during  the  year  $4,193,301.26 


TABLE  NO.  1 

SUMMARIZED  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES 

The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1953  have 

been  subdivided  into  major  activity  groupings  as  follows: 
Utilization  of  Land  for  Wildlife  Management  of  State  Game  Lands, 
Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  and  other  leased  areas  total- 

Part  of 
Dollar 

ing  2,062,696  acres.  Also  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  

$1,384,345.23 

34  <t 

Propagation  of  Game.  Operation  of  game  farms,  purchase  of  game, 
wild  game  transfer,  distribution  of  game  

1,096,293.84 

26 

Protection  of  Wildlife.  Salaries  and  expenses  for  enforcement  of 
game  laws;  assistance  in  enforcement  of  fish,  dog  and  forest 
laws  and  numerous  other  field  activities  

805,808.34 

19%  4 

Conservation  Education.  Game  News,  publications,  exhibits,  mo- 
tion pictures,  radio  broadcasts,  attending  Sportsmen’s  meet- 

284,090.47 

7 <t 

Bounty  Payments.  Bounties  on  noxious  animals  Including  ad- 
ministrative expenses  relating  thereto  

178.862.36 

MM 

Wildlife  Research.  Wildlife  studies  to  determine  practical  methods 
for  developing  management  programs  

56,856.05 

I'M 

Instruction  and  Training.  School  maintenance  and  expenses  in 
connection  with  7th  class  of  Student  Officers  for  ten  months 
(Class  enrolled  May  25,  1952  and  graduated  March  28.  1953)  . . 

5&.692.15 

I'M 

Executive  Office.  Accounting  and  Office  Service  ($215,627.73,  sub- 
divided below) : 

Accounting  and  Office  Service.  Audit  of  accounts  and  book- 
keeping. personnel  matters;  supervision  over  purchases,  equip- 
ment and  supplies  

95.006.50 

2 'M 

Hunting  Licenses.  Including  tags,  applications,  reports  

82,005.48 

2 <t 

Executive  Office.  Administration,  Salaries  and  expenses  of  Execu- 
tive Office  and  expenses  of  Commissioners  

38.615.75 

u 

TOTALS  

$4,081,576.17 

100  if 

HOW  THE  GAME  FUND 
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With  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  ($1,389,569.34)  and  what  was 
deposited  during  the  year  ($4,193,301.26) 
there  was  accumulated  from  all  sources 
$5,582,870.60. 

During  the  year  $4,081,576.17  of  the  total 
sum  accumulated  was  spent  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 


Executive  Office.  Accounting  and 

Office  Expenses  $ 215,627.73 

Research  for  Wildlife  Improve- 
ment   • 56,856.05 

Conservation  Education  284,090.47 

Training  of  Personnel,  including 
Class  of  Students  for  ten 

months  59,692.15 

Land  Utilization  Operations  ....  1,384,345.23 

Propagation,  Purchase  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Game  1,096,293.84 

Wildlife  Protection  including 

Law  Enforcement  805,808.34 

Payment  of  Efounty  Claims  and 
Administrative  Expenses  Relat- 
ing thereto  178.862.36 


Total  $4,081,576.17 


MAY  31  CASH  BALANCE 

This  year,  as  during  the  preceding  years, 
all  bills  were  paid  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment as  of  May  31,  1953,  thereby  auto- 
matically bringing  the  accounts  of  the  Com- 
mission and  Treasury  Department  into  com- 
plete agreement.  Since  there  was  accumu- 
lated $5,582,870.60  and  there  was  spent 
$4,081,576.17  we  came  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  with  a cash  balance  of  $1,501,- 
294.43.  We  are  certain  that  this  system  is 
serving  its  purpose,  namely,  eliminating  any 
confusion  about  the  true  cash  balance  in  the 
Game  Fund  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year— 
May  31. 

Sportsmen,  especially  new  subscribers  to 
the  Game  News  are  often  confused  about 
the  need  of  a large  cash  balance  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year.  They  say  "Why  do  you 
need  a large  cash  balance  as  of  May  .31 
each  year?  Why  don't  you  spend  it?”  The 
expanation  is  simple— during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  August  and  September  of  each 
year,  the  work  must  go  on  and  be  paid 
for  as  usual,  but  that  is  a very  lean  period 
for  receipts.  The  bills  to  be  paid  during 
those  four  months  are  about  $1,900,000  more 
than  the  money  received  for  the  same  period, 
so  instead  of  spending  all  the  money  ac- 
cumulated each  fiscal  year,  a sufficient  sum 
must  always’  be  saved  to  pay  the  bills  from 
June  1 to  September  30.  By  October  1 each 
year  the  new  license  money  starts  to  come 
in  and  from  that  time  there  is  sufficient 
money  received  currently  to  finance  the  pro- 
gram undertaken  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Previously  the  amount  was  about 
$1,000,000,  but  with  the  expanded  program 
more  funds  are  necessary  to  pay  the  bills 
on  a current  basis.  A minimum  of  $1,250,000 


working  capital  is  a desirable  objective  to  , 
stabilize  the  operations  of  the  Commission 
during  the  months  that  expenditures  greatly 
exceed  income. 

The  present  working  capital  of  $1,172,000 
provides  only  for  the  usual  expenditures  , 
during  this  period  but  nothing  for  emerg- 
encies that  could  arise.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose would  happen  if  the  opening  of  the 
hunting  season  were  delayed  by  Proclama- 
tion of  the  Governor  due  to  extremely  dry 
forest  and  field  conditions  which  could  re- 
sult from  a prolonged  drought?  It  could 
easily  delay  the  receipt  of  monies  and 
develop  a very  serious  financial  situation 
since  the  Commission  has  no  means  by 
which  it  can  borrow  any  money  for  any 
purpose  at  any  time.  These  facts  should 
make  any  person  realize  that  the  Commis- 
sion must  be  both  business  like  and  careful 
in  its  financing. 

The  difference  between  our  minimum 
working  capital  of  $1,172,000  and  the  May 
31,  1953  cash  balance  of  $1,501,294  or  about 
$329,294  consisted  of  unexpended  budget 
balances  and  actual  revenue  in  excess  of 
budget  estimate.  In  line  with  an  established 
policy  all  of  this  cash  balance  has  been 
absorbed  in  the  budget  for  the  year  begin- 
ning June  1,  1953. 

AUDIT  OF  GAME  FUND 

Questions  concerning  any  published  re- 
port, such  as  “Are  the  figures  correct?”  or 
“Are  the  accounts  in  order?,  are  timely 
and  certainly  apply  to  the  Game  Fund. 

By  an  Act  of  General  Assembly,  the 
Auditor  General  is  required  to  audit  State 
Departments,  Boards  and  Commissions.  At 
the  time  this  article  went  to  press  no  formal 
audit  for  the  period  had  been  made.  How- 
ever, every  bill  is  audited  by  the  Auditor 
General  before  pavment  is  made.  The  ap- 
plication of  sound  management  and  busi- 
ness practices  employed  by  the  Commis- 
sion is  further  attested  to  in  the  audit 
reports  for  eight  previous  years,  six  of 
which  contained  no  criticism  or  suggestions 
for  improvement,  and  two  which  contained 
several  suggestions  of  a minor  nature.  The 
same  high  standards  were  maintained  dur- 
ing the  year  reported  herein,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  audit,  when 
made  and  a report  filed,  will  show  that 
the  affairs  of  the  Commission  were  handled 
in  an  equally  efficient  manner.  We  try  to 
improve  our  operating  machinery  constantly. 

The  foregoing  is  the  simple  story  of  our 
finances  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

NOW  FOR  THE  DETAILS 

Our  Annual  Report  must  satisfy  not  only 
the  persons  who  want  a quick  picture  but 
also  those  who  desire  details.  It  is  believed 
the  foregoing  material  will  meet  the  re- 
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quirements  of  the  first  group.  However, 
for  the  benefit  and  information  of  the 
latter  group,  certain  statements  and  charts 
are  made  available  with  this  article.  By 
looking  at  the  chart  and  referring  to  Table 
No.  1,  you  will  find  in  greater  detail  the 
functions  for  which  the  monies  were  used 
and  the  number  of  cents  of  each  dollar 
expended  that  was  used  for  each  purpose. 

By  referring  to  Table  No.  2,  you  will 
find  the  cash  balances  in  the  Treasury 
Department  at  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  the  fiscal  year,  the  receipts  from  the 
various  sources  during  the  year  and  the  total 
funds  available  during  the  year.  It  also 
shows  the  various  classifications  of  expendi- 
tures that  comprise  the  total  cost  of  each 
organizational  unit  as  well  as  the  total 
spent  by  all  units  for  each  classification. 

STATE  WIDE  FIELD  OPERATIONS 

Over  one-half  of  the  Game  Fund  ex- 
penditures is  spent  for  land  utilization  and 
wildlife  protection  operations,  including  law 
enforcement— all  field  activities.  Believing 
there  is  a general  interest  in  the  field 
operations  and  the  amount  spent  for  each 
activity,  we  are  giving  below  supporting 
details: 


EARMARKED  FUND 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  Game  Law, 
as  amended  by  the  1949  General  Assembly, 
not  less  than  $1.25  from  each  Resident 
Hunter’s  License  fee  shall  be  used  for  im- 
proving and  maintaining  nautral  wildlife 
habitat  on  land  that  is  available  for  public 
hunting:  the  purchase,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, rental  and  storage  of  equipment  used 
in  this  work;  the  purchase,  distribution, 
planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting  of  game 
foods;  the  purchase,  trapping  and  distribu- 
tion of  all  species  of  game,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding protection  to  the  property  of  Farm- 
Game  Cooperators. 

This  program  has  been  in  operation  for 
four  (4)  years.  The  table  below  shows  the 
expenditures  in  relationship  to  the  mini- 
mum amount  required  by  law  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  May  31,  1950,  May  31,  1951, 
May  31,  1952  and  May  31,  1953. 


Year  Ending 
May  31,  1950 
May  31,  1951 
May  31,  1952 
May  31,  1953 


Expenditures 
$1,211,687.72 
1,266,856  18 
1,095,938.26 
1,163,287.09 


Minimum 

Amount 

Required 

$1,012,573.75 

1.002,435.00 

1.012.936.25 

1.036.561.25 


Totals 


$4,737.769  25  $4,064,506.25 


WILDLIFE  PROTECTION 


Game  Law  Enforcement  on  a State-wide  Basis  $ 600,196.81 

Proportionate  Share  of  Field  Division  Office  Administration  59,773.59 

Various  kinds  of  essential  field  services  not  directly  chargeable  to  items 

herein  set  forth  ....  28,786.01 

General  Administrative  expenses  chargeable  to  Wildlife  Protection  37,122.69 

Activities  in  connection  with  the  control  of  predators  26,789.59 

Protecting  Farm-Game  Projects  23,991.11 

Payment  to  Retirement  System  for  Employes  ...  24.302.34 

Control  of  Rabies  4,846.20 


Total  Cost  During  the  Fiscal  Year  for  this  Purpose  was  $ 805,808.34 

LAND  UTILIZATION 

Food  and  Cover  Projects  on  State-owned  Lands  $ 449,836.13 

Food  and  Cover  Projects  on  other  than  State-owned  Lands  67,183.46 

Maintenance  and  Development  of  State  Game  Lands,  Primary  and  Auxili- 
ary Refuges,  Dog  Training  and  Archery  Preserves  273,159.10 

Purchase  of  Land  including  Title  and  Survey  Costs  20,679.14 

Establishing,  Maintaining,  Development  and  Operating  Farm-Game  Projects  200,144.25 

Proportionate  Share  of  Field  Division  Office  Administration  89,267.01 

Conservation  Development  Work  in  Cooperation  with  Federal  Government  34,754.73 

Purchase  of  Equipment  (trucks,  tractors,  graders,  etc.)  22,696.97 

Feeding  of  Game  in  the  Wild  ...  49,816.16 

General  Administrative  Expenses  Chargeable  to  Land  Utilization  57,926.10 

Various  kinds  of  essential  field  services  not  directly  chargeable  to  items 

herein  set  forth  66,224.28 

Maintenance  of  State  Game  Propagation  Areas  12,193.75 

Payments  to  Retirement  System  for  Employes  16,951.21 

Building  Construction  on  State  Game  Lands  8,093.39 

Establishing  and  Maintaining  Rabbit  Farms  (exclusive  of  Food  and  Cover 

Projects)  15,419.55 


Total  Cost  during  the  Fiscal  year  for  this  purpose  was  $1,384,345.23 
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Cash  Balance  in  State  Treasury  to  credit  of  “Game  Fund"  May  31,  1953  $1,501,294.43 

* These  items  are  paid  out  of  the  Game  Fund  upon  requisitions  drawn  by  the  Department  of  Revenue  and  the  Department  of  State  and  are 
included  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  Game  Fund  finances. 
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During  the  four-year  period,  the  Com- 
mission spent  $673,263.00  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  amount  required  by  law  for 
these  operations. 

CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS 

The  entire  Game  Fund  is  not  available 
for  normal  operating  expenses,  such  as  sal- 
aries, traveling  expenses,  wages,  feed  for 
game,  payment  of  bounties,  etc.,  but  a cer- 
tain amount  must  be  spent  for  the  essential 
working  tools  of  the  Commission,  also  main- 
tenance  expense  incidental  thereto.  To  pro- 
duce a shootable  supply  of  game  and  pro- 
vide natural  habitat  with  adequate  food 
and  cover  requires  land,  game  farms,  build- 
ings, pick-up  trucks,  heavy  motorized  equip- 
ment, etc.  Money  spent  for  such  items  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  “Capital”  expenses. 
Just  as  it  is  impossible  for  large  industrial 
plants  to  operate  successfully  without  mak- 
ing "Capital”  expenditures  so  it  is  with  the 
Game  Commission.  The  table  below  gives 
the  actual  consideration  paid  for  land,  to- 
gether with  the  estimated  value  of  other 
items  as  of  May  31,  1953: 


State  Game  Lands  (1920-1953)  ..  $4,288,915.97* 

Buildings  on  State  Game  Lands  131,945.00t 

Game  Propagating  Farms  (In- 
cluding land,  buildings  and 

equipment)  526.596.04f 

Conservation  School  (Including 

buildings  and  equipment)  32,998.20$ 

Equipment  (including  automo- 
biles, trucks,  tractors,  graders, 
etc.)  222,055.64f 


Total  $5,202,500.85  • 


* Consideration  paid  for  lands  including  title 
and  survey  costs. 

t Estimated  value  as  of  May  31,  1953. 


HUNTING  LICENSES  ISSUED 

To  give  you  information  on  the  general 
trend  of  hunting  license  sales  since  the 
license  law  was  enacted  in  1913,  license 
sales  at  5-year  intervals  from  1913  to  1938, 
and  yearly  from  1939  to  1952  are  given 
below: 


Non-  Total 

Year  Resident  Resident  Licenses 

1913  305,028  No  Record  305,028 

1918  311,290  478  311,768 

1923  497,216  2,328  499,544 

1928  437,727  1,190  438,917 

1933  524,337  4.966  529,303 

1938  654,146  7,584  661,730 

1939  653,852  9,049  662,901 

1940  666,420  12,748  679,168 

1941  675,434  10,922  686,356 

1942  640,821  8,394  649,215 

1943  570,901  11,833  582,734  « 

1944  593,917*  13,983  607,900 

1945  696,394*  17,227  713,621 

1946  832,846*  23,174  856,020 

1947  822,423*  28.012  850,435 

1948  854,840*  28,085  882,925 

1949  815,915*  24,032  839,947 

1950  808,171*  26,001  834,172 

1951  826,044*  31,278  857,322 

1952f  829,865*  31,744  861,609 


f Preliminary  report,  subject  to  minor 
changes. 

* Includes  free  licenses  issued  to  Members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Disabled  Veterans, 
as  follows: 


Member  of  the  Disabled 


Year 

Armed  Forces 

Veterans 

Total 

1944  

264 

264 

1945  

32,373 

32,373 

1946  

7,418 

7,418 

1947  

2.846 

2,846 

1948  

3,770 

3,770 

1949  

5,581 

275$ 

5,856 

1950  

5,898 

325$ 

6,223 

1951  

15,317 

378$ 

15,695 

1952  

616$ 

616 

t Issuance 

of  free  licenses 

to  Disablec 

Vet- 

erans  authorized  by  the 

1949  General  As- 

sembly. 


SCS  Photos 

Near  ancient  Babylon  a once  rich  land 
now  lies  in  desolation.  Right— A Pennsyl- 
vania farm  scene  showing  modern  conser- 
vation practices. 


L onderi/ation  . . . 

The  River  Moved  to  Babylon 

By  Ivan  McKeever 

( Fourth  in  a Series) 

On  “The  Road  to  Conservation” 
we  shall  travel  from  the  historic 
Nile,  discussed  in  the  last  article,  to 
one  of  the  most  famous  cities  of 
antiquity— BABYLON! 

LIKE  Egypt,  whose  very  life  was 
dependent  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  the  city  of  Babylon  also  owed 


its  greatness  to  a river— the  Euphrates. 
During  one  of  its  periodic  floods  the 
Euphrates  River  left  its  course  and 
in  a new  channel  flowed  past  Baby- 
lon. Kish,  the  leading  city,  was 
deserted  by  this  change  and  quickly 
declined.  Babylon,  on  the  other  hand, 
soon  became  the  center  of  trade  and 
industry. 

The  fact  that  the  Euphrates  River 
moved  its  channel  to  Babylon  is  only 
part  of  the  story  back  of  the  city’s 
growth  and  influence.  Another  reason 
for  Babylon  becoming  the  leading 
city  of  Western  Asia  was  due  to  its 
location  near  the  center  of  a rich 
agricultural  land.  The  fertile  soils 
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of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  River 
valleys  produced  a society  during  the 
early  stages  of  civilization  equivalent 
and  parallel  to  the  society  along  the 
Nile.  In  fact,  the  two  areas  profited 
by  the  exchange  of  ideas,  inventions 
and  trade.  This  land  was  known  as 
Mesopotamia,  or  the  “land  amid  the 
rivers.” 

Just  what  kind  of  country  was  this 
land  of  Mesopotamia?  It  was  in 
reality  a great  alluvial  plain  formed 
by  the  rivers  out  of  fertile  soil  carried 
down  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
two  great  rivers.  Mesopotamia  had 
much  in  common  with  Egypt.  Both 
were  situated  in  an  area  of  light  rain- 
fall. Both  relied  upon  the  annual 
floods  for  fertility  and  w'ater;  Meso- 
potamia depended  just  as  much  on 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  for  its 
fertility  as  Egypt  depended  upon  the 
Nile.  The  periodic  overflow  of  the 
rivers  left  much  water  standing  over 
the  land.  The  swamps  and  jungles 
thus  formed  were  inhabited  by 
numerous  wild  animals  and  birds. 
Considering  that  the  adjacent  areas 
for  hundreds  of  miles  was  semi-arid, 
the  flood  lands  along  the  rivers  pro- 
vided choice  hunting  territory.  Early 
man,  who  had  to  live  mainly  by  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  must  have  found  the 
territory  along  these  two  rivers  much 
to  his  liking. 

This  country  of  enduring  sunshine, 
with  a constant  water  supply,  was  an 
excellent  place  for  agriculture  to  get 
started.  Elowever,  the  swampy  nature 
of  the  land  caused  need  for  drainage. 
Then,  after  the  land  was  cleared  and 
drained,  the  practice  of  irrigation 
logically  followed.  The  soil  thus  im- 
proved was  exceptionally  productive. 
With  an  ever  increasing  food  supply, 
population  grew  and  thriving  cities 
became  numerous.  The  more  or- 
ganized the  people  became,  the  more 
land  they  claimed  from  the  jungle 
and  through  drainage  and  irrigation 
improved  it  for  cultivation.  Kings 
considered  it  complimentary  and 
honorable  to  be  known  as  “irriga- 
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tors.”  Leaders  at  all  levels  were  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  agriculture. 
Drainage  canals  and  irrigation  ditches 
were  carefully  installed  and  well 
cared  for.  These  two  conservation 
practices  probably  had  their  begin- 
ning in  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  as 
far  back  as  four  thousand  B.  C. 

Babylon’s  greatest  leaders,  Ham- 
murabi and  Nebuchadnezzar,  took 
much  pride  in  making  their  capitol 
the  wonder  city  of  the  ancient  world. 
Hammurabi,  2000  B.  C.  cemented 
the  different  states  of  Mesopotamia 
into  one  country.  He  devoted  much 
time  and  spent  large  sums  of  money 
to  make  Babylon  the  leading  city  of 
his  time.  Also  during  his  reign  was 
developed  the  first  great  code  of  laws. 
The  Hammurabi  Code  was  far  ad- 
vanced for  its  day  and  gave  to  the 
masses,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
justice  in  courts  of  law.  This  code 
was  probably  not  surpassed  as  a con- 
tribution to  individual  justice  until 
the  introduction  of  the  Napoleonic 
Code  of  more  modern  times.  Ham- 
murabi also  advanced  agriculture 
more  than  any  ruler  before  his 
period.  Irrigation  became  a science 
requiring  the  best  of  engineering 
skills.  Huge  dams  were  built  to  store 
Hood  waters.  With  the  government 
and  farmers  working  together,  agri- 
culture made  great  advances  and  pro- 
duction was  kept  at  a high  level. 

Located  in  the  center  of  such  a 
thriving  county,  it  was  only  natural 
that  Babylon  became  the  center  of 
trade  and  a city  of  fabulous  wealth. 
The  two  great  rivers  not  only  brought 
water  and  fertility  to  the  land  but 
they  also  served  as  the  main  arteries 
of  trade.  Thousands  of  boats  plied 
back  and  forth  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  Rivers  carrying  the  com- 
merce of  a busy  nation. 

Riches  always  invite  attack  from 
those  who  “have  not”  and  Mesopo- 
tamia was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  wealth  of  the  country  invited  in- 
vasion. The  wandering  tribes  to  the 
north  and  east  began  ravaging  the 
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country;  thus  disorganizing  society. 
The  network  of  canals  deteriorated 
due  to  lack  of  maintenance.  The  con- 
querors would  finally  settle  down  and 
become  part  of  the  community.  For 
their  own  welfare  they  soon  became 
interested  in  the  advanced  methods 
of  agriculture.  In  due  time  improve- 
ments to  the  irrigation  systems  would 
be  made  and  life  would  move  on  as 
before.  The  conquerors  would  be- 
come more  interested  in  good  living 
and  accumulating  wealth  than  in 
maintaining  proper  safeguards  against 
outside  dangers.  This  lack  of  interest 
in  proper  protection  was  an  invita- 
tion to  the  warlike  tribes  outside  the 
border  to  go  in  and  take  over  the 
riches  of  the  country.  After  each  in- 
vasion the  same  sequence  of  events 
would  happen  all  over  again. 

We  see  in  this  a principle— the  very 
elements  that  go  to  make  up  a highly 
cultured  country  announce  its  down- 
fall. The  same  principle  is  perhaps 
just  as  true  of  people  individually. 
Too  soft  a life  tends  to  undermine 
the  character  of  an  individual  just 
as  it  does  that  of  a nation. 

Babylon  reached  its  very  height  of 
splendor  during  the  reign  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. He  spent  vast  sums  of 
money  of  Babylon  and  surpassed 
Hammurabi  in  making  his  capitol  a 
great  and  magnificant  city.  He  is 
credited  with  building  the  Hanging 
Gardens  of  Babylon,  considered  by 
the  Greeks  as  one  of  the  Seven  Won- 
ders of  the  World.  Nebuchadnezzar 
also  spent  vast  sums  on  irrigation 
projects.  He  improved  existing  canals 
and  built  new  ones.  Many  impound- 
ing reservoirs  were  constructed,  the 
largest  being  one-hundred  forty  miles 
in  circumference.  Wildlife  was  still 
plentiful  in  his  day  and  lion  hunting 
in  the  swamps  and  jungles  was  a 
favorite  sport  of  the  upper  class. 

We  can  learn  much  regarding  land 
use  and  land  treatment  as  well  as  land 
destruction,  from  the  people  who 
built  the  great  country  of  Meso- 
potamia. This  historic  land  of  the 
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old  testament  contributed  much  to 
civilization  in  the  form  of  religion, 
laws,  and  science.  From  Babylon  and 
Mesopotamia  we  received  a priceless 
heritage  in  the  form  of  our  own  cul- 
tural background.  Mesopotamia  also 
added  greatly  to  the  progress  of  medi- 
cine. It  contributed  much  to  the 
science  of  language  and  transferred 
to  the  Greeks,  for  their  further 
development,  the  sciences  of  mathe- 
matics, physics  and  philosophy. 

The  fertile  lands  of  the  headwaters 
enabled  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to 
build  the  rich  plain  that  was  Meso- 
potamia and  through  the  centuries  to 
nourish  and  water  it.  The  Persian 
Gulf  was  filled  to  a distance  of  one 
hundred  thirty-five  miles  with  fertile 
topsoil  to  help  form  the  land  of  Eden, 
a virtual  garden  blooming  in  the 
desert— for  years  the  granary  of 
Western  Asia.  But  during  these  same 
centuries,  population  increased  and 
people  continued  to  clear  and  farm 
the  sloping  lands  of  the  drainage 
areas.  These  sloping  limestone  lands 
for  thousands  of  years  sent  down 
their  best  topsoil.  Then  as  the  slopes 
were  farmed  more  intensively,  erosion 
became  serious.  When  the  topsoil  was 
gone,  heavier  loads  of  subsoil  were 
carried  by  the  rivers  and  spread  over 
the  good  soil  already  deposited  re- 
sulting in  lower  yields  and  inferior 
quality  of  food.  The  heavy  silt  load 
tended  to  choke  the  canals,  seriously 
handicapping  both  drainage  and  ir- 
rigation. The  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  canals  became  difficult. 
All  of  these  factors  taken  together 
resulted  in  a rapid  decline  of  agricul- 
ture. With  the  decline  in  agriculture 
came  decline  in  all  other  segments  of 
Babylon’s  society. 

In  the  end,  as  in  the  beginning, 
Babylon’s  prosperity  and  position  de- 
pended upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Did  the  citizens  of  Babylon  under- 
stand this  principle  better  than  the 
citizens  of  our  own  American  cities? 
Perhaps  they  understood  at  least  as 
well,  for  the  records  indicate  that  the 
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SCS  Photo 

Excavation  in  ancient  Babylon  shows  the  C-reat  Procession  Street  about  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar boasted.  Through  this  street  passed  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  conquerors  with 
their  captives. 


city  and  the  farmers  worked  together 
with  the  full  realization  that  they  all 
depended  on  the  land  for  survival. 

Good  soil  ha$  always  been  the 
stimulating  force  back  of  civiliza- 
tion’s forward  movement.  The  his- 


tory of  man  has  been  dominated  by 
a search  for  good  land.  Savage  tribes 
of  earlier  times  and  civilized  nations 
of  modern  times  have  fought  alike 
for  possession  of  choice  areas  of 
natural  resources.  The  savage  tribes 
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fought  for  their  good  hunting  lands 
just  as  great  nations  have  fought  in 
a later  age  for  the  same  lands  for 
food  production.  Wherever  man  has 
found  new  and  fertile  soil  he  has 
been  able  to  organize  and  build  his 
society.  This  has  enabled  him  to  im- 
prove his  own  living  conditions  and 
at  the  same  time  make  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  evergrowing  storehouse 
of  knowledge  that  keeps  man  moving 
onward  and  upward. 

Babylon  passed  on  to  the  Greeks 
and  new  countries  to  the  west  their 
cultural  advances.  They  passed  to 
younger  lands,  on  fresher  soil,  the 
job  of  advancing  civilization.  The 
records  indicate  that  civilization  has 
needed  these  new  lands  to  keep  up  its 
forward  motion.  For  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  man,  who  has  fought  and 
wili  fight  to  the  death  to  protect  his 
land  from  a foreign  invader  will 
nonetheless  destroy  it  by  his  own  mis- 
use. The  rilled  fields,  abandoned 
farms,  gullied  slopes  and  denuded 
hillsides  of  our  country  today  are  evi- 
dence to  support  such  a conclusion. 
There  is  also  ample  evidence  that  we 
vary  but  little  in  our  land  use  prac- 
tices from  peoples  of  the  past  except 
in  our  ability  to  use  and  destroy  soil 
faster. 

Babylon  is  no  more.  The  site  that 
was  Babylon  is  a wasteland  and  only 
minor  relics  of  its  greatness  remain. 
The  city  that  was  once  the  pride  of 
all  Babylonia  and  the  civilized  w'orld, 
for  that  matter,  is  renowned  only  in 
the  pages  of  history.  Babylon,  the 
city,  grew  out  of  one  of  the  most 
fertile  soils  of  which  we  have  record, 
just  as  our  own  American  cities  have 
grown  out  of  a rich  heritage  of 
natural  resources.  Babylon  main- 
tained a period  of  greatness  for 
twenty  centuries.  In  the  end,  declin- 
ing soil  spelled  Babylon’s  decay.  Will 
the  rapid  decline  of  our  natural  re- 
sources shorten  the  life  of  our  own 
great  cities?  Will  the  fast  declining 


soil  of  our  relatively  new  country  in- 
fluence the  health,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  of  all  the  people  of 
America?  We  would  like  to  think 
there  is  no  need  for  alarm,  but  the 
muddy  streams  after  every  rain  keep 
us  concerned  for  the  future.  The 
farms  on  the  upper  drainage  areas 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  first  sent 
down  their  best,  later  their  worst. 
America’s  sloping  farm  land  has  sent 
down  its  best  topsoil.  Now  it  is  send- 
ing down  the  best  of  what  is  left. 

From  Mesopotamia  we  receive  a 
lesson  in  watershed  management.  It 
has  shown  that  to  be  effective,  entire 
watersheds  must  be  considered  as  a 
unit.  The  activities  and  the  farming 
methods  on  the  upper  reaches  of  any 
watershed  basically  affect  down-stream 
areas.  We  learn  too  from  the  ex- 
perience of  Babylon  that  all  society  is 
affected  by  the  policies  dealing  with 
the  conservation  of  renewable  nat- 
ural resources  . . . the  sofl,  the 
water,  the  wildlife,  and  the  forests. 

Today  this  land  of  Mesopotamia  is 
known  as  Iraq.  Its  farm  lands  are 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  absentee  land- 
lords. High  rents  and  usuries  are 
charged  against  the  farmers.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  population  is  il- 
literate. Discontent  is  common.  Com- 
munistic agitators  are  having  a field 
day.  There  is  still  sufficient  water  for 
irrigation  but  organization  and  in- 
centive is  lacking. 

The  ruins  of  Babylon,  the  barren 
wastes  along  the  Euphrates  and  Tig- 
ris, and  the  silt-filled  irrigation 
ditches  are  reminders  of  a lost  civiliza- 
tion. The  poverty  of  the  farmers,  the 
illiteracy  of  the  masses  and  the  lack 
cf  purpose  are  in  stark  contrast  to 
the  leadership  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Babylon  of  antiquity. 
Perhaps  we  should  restate  a con- 
clusion—a great  country  needs  a 
foundation  of  fertile,  soil. 

. . . The  End. 
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Firearms  Safety  Clinics  Aim  to 
Reduce  Hunter  Casualties 

Wildlife  authorities  strive  continu- 
ally to  le,arn  how  to  reduce  or  pre- 
vent injuries  and  deaths  by  hunting 
arms.  Studies  of  many  fatal  and  non- 
fatal  hunting  “accidents”  bear  out 
the  belief  that  ingrained  cautions 
and  the  suppression  of  excitability 
and  human  urges  provide  much  of 
the  answer.  The  problem  is:  how  to 
establish  cool-headed  certainty  of  tar- 
get: how  to  reduce  greed  for  game 
and  a driving  desire  for  recognition 
as  exceptional  hunter;  and  how  to 
prevent  the  stupid,  quick-trigger  or 
careless  acts  that  maim  and  kill. 

On  May  28-29  representatives  from 
several  states,  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, the  National  Rifle  Association, 
leading  sportsmen,  and  the  Sporting 
Arms  Institute  met  at  Toronto  for 
the  second  North  American  Firearms 
Safety  Clinic.  Among  them  were  two 
representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  Ways  of  reducing 
the  casualty  toll  were  considered. 
Hunt  safely  programs  and  firearms 
training  being  carried  on  in  the  areas 
represented  were  discussed  and  com- 
pared, and  better  hunter  casualty  re- 
porting was  planned.  It  was  believed 
that  once  the  causes  are  fully  under- 
stood lifesaving  remedies  may  be 
applied  with  better  results. 

As  a special  contribution  to  the 
Clinic,  Pennsylvania  showed  motion 
pictures  and  slides  in  color  demon- 
strating: 

1.  Hunting  apparel  made  of  day- 
light fluorescent  color  fabrics  (partic- 
ularly fire  orange  and  neon  red)  are 
four  times  as  bright  as  ordinary 
orange  or  red  under  poor  light  condi- 
tions. In  poor  light,  ordinary  reds 


and  oranges  tend  to  appear  gray  or 
black,  even  at  relatively  short  dis- 
tances. 

2.  In  good  or  poor  light,  the 
flourescent  colors  retain  their  identity 
at  long  range  while  ordinary  colors 
fade  to  gray  or  black. 

3.  Flourescent  colors  contrast 
sharply  with  all  backgrounds.  Any  of 
the  colors  ordinarily  worn  by  hunters 
are  duplicated  by  the  flowers,  leaves, 
or  stems  of  plants  at  some  time  of  the 
year. 

4.  Fluorescent  colors  are  not 
simulated  by  any  mammal  or  bird 
of  the  state,  whereas  all  of  the  ordi- 
nary colors  may  be  reproduced  by 
our  native  game  species. 

While  conspicuous  hunting  ap- 
parel is  important  in  reducing  hunt- 
ing arms  casualties,  the  search  for  the 
motivations  and  human  reactions  that 
cause  most  of  the  deaths  and  injuries 
in  the  hunting  field  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

Cartoon  Book  on  Shooting 

A cartoon  book  of  interest  to 
youngsters  is  “Shooting  Adventures 
of  ‘Doc’  Peters”  offered  free  by  the 
Advertising  Division  of  Remington 
Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

The  book  pictures  some  of  the 
varmint  shooting  adventures  of  the 
fictional  “Doc”  Peters  and  his  young 
friends  on  farm  and  ranch,  illustrates 
the  Ten  Commandments  of  Shooting 
Safety  and  gives  some  tips  on  hunting 
and  gun  handling  that  are  of  much 
value  to  the  beginner. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  free  by 
writing  Advertising  Division,  Rem- 
ington Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn, 
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Duck  Hunters  Can’t  Quack 
This  Off 

A tendency  of  waterfowl  hunters  to 
stretch  an  occasional  feather  has  been 
found  to  cause  game  administrators 
to  overestimate  the  annual  harvest 
of  ducks  and  geese,  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  reports.  This  dis- 
covery was  made  by  the  branch  of 
game  management  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  when  it  tested 
the  reliability  of  kill  information  ob- 
tained from  hunters  in  answer  to 
postal  card  questionnaires. 

Comparison  of  the  actual  number 
of  waterfowl  retrieved  by  hunters  on 
public  shooting  grounds  with  answers 
that  hunters  on  these  areas  provided 
after  one,  two,  and  three  contacts  by 
mail  formed  the  basis  for  the  study. 


Upon  statistical  analysis  it  was  ap- 
parent that  certain  errors  of  a persist- 
ent and  continuing  nature  were  at- 
tributable directly  to  the  sportsmen. 
These  errors  are  so  significant  that 
failure  to  make  allowance  for  them 
will  invalidate  the  waterfowl  harvest 
data. 

Ego  and  poor  memory  were  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  hunters’ 
most  inflationary  indulgences.  As 
their  actual  seasonal  bag  decreased, 
the  nimrods  attempted  to  maintain 
self-prestige  by  subtly  padding  their 
answer  sheets.  Aided  by  poor  hunt- 
ing records  and  the  delusions  ob- 
tained from  retelling  their  exper- 
iences to  fellow  sportsmen,  the 
hunters’  tallies  of  vanquished  ducks 
and  geese  rose  conspicuously  with 
the  passage  of  time. 


On  June  11  the  Clarion  Bucktails  Sportsmen's  Group  played  host  to  the  Third  Annual, 
Gunsmith’s  and  Handloader’s  Convention,  at  Clarion,  llelow,  Phil  Sharpe,  noted  arms 
and  ammunition  authority,  representing  NRA,  addresses  the  group  during  the  afternoon 
session. 

PGC  Photo  by  Parlaman 
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Newly  Commissioned  Game 
Protectors  Assigned 

Student  officers  of  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  who  graduated 
to  the  position  of  District  Game  Pro- 
tector at  ceremonies  in  Harrisburg, 
March  28,  were  given  field  assign- 
ments, effective  April  1,  as  follows: 
Paul  H.  Glenny,  R.  D.,  Huntingdon, 
to  Harrisburg  or  vicinity,  Dauphin 
County;  William  E.  Cowden,  R.  D., 
McDonald,  Waynesburg  or  vicinity, 
Greene  County;  Charles  Hertz,  In- 
dianola,  Ligonier  or  vicinity,  West- 
moreland County;  Alex  J.  Ziros, 
Westmoreland  City,  Carmichaels  or 
vicinity,  Greene  County;  Edward  J. 
Fasching,  Allentown,  Uwchland  or 
vicinity,  Chester  County;  Norman  |. 
Forche,  Falls  Creek,  Drums  or 
vicinity,  Luzerne  County;  Leo  E.  Mil- 
ford, Kane,  Oil  City  or  vicinity, 
Venango  County;  Frederick  H.  Ser- 
vey,  Clarion,  Carnegie  or  vicinity, 
Allegheny  County;  William  E.  Lee, 
Venus,  Albion  or  vicinity,  Erie 
County;  Patrick  W.  Craven,  Moscow, 


1 

Game  Commission  dwelling  near 
Benton,  Sullivan  County;  Gerald  D.  i 
Kirkpatrick,  Strattanville,  Portland  f 
Mills  or  vicinity,  Elk  County;  Wil-  ( 
liam  E.  Fulmer,  Bethlehem,  Mauch  I 
Chunk  or  vicinity,  Carbon  County,  f 

ABC’S  of  Sportsmen 

With  each  suggestion  starting  with 
a different  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
twenty-six  timely  tips  on  sportsman- 
like conduct  are  featured  in  a hand- 
some wall  hanger  called  “ABC’s  of 
Sportsmen”  and  made  available  free 
by  the  Remington  Arms  Company, 
Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  two-color  hanger  is  attrac- 
tively produced  and  handsomely 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  game 
birds  and  animals.  It  is  suitable  for 
hanging  in  club  houses,  bulletin 
boards,  dens,  stores,  etc.,  and  the  ad- 
vice it  gives  is  appropriate  to  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 

Free  copies  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  Advertising  Division,  Rem-  , 
ington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Natural  Resource  Conservation  is  Good  Americanism 

This  item,  from  a recent  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
bulletin,  bears  repeating.  It  shows  the  modern  day  approach  to 
future  conservation  through  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our 
country.  The  article  follows: 

Max  McGraw,  president  of  the  North  American  Wildlife 
Foundation,  reports  the  Foundation  has  printed  50,000  copies 
of  a special  edition  of  a new  Boy  Scout  merit  badge  pamphlet, 
“Wildlife  Management,”  by  Durward  L.  Allen,  for  free  dis- 
tribution to  each  of  the  scouts  and  scout  leaders  who  will  be 
attending  the  Third  National  Jamboree  near  Santa  Ana,  Cali- 
fornia, in  July. 

“Conservation  of  natural  resources,”  Mr.  McGraw  stated,  “is 
an  important  part  of  good  Americanism.  Modern  scouting 
provides  adventures  in  the  new  science  called  ecology,  the  study 
of  how  soils,  forests,  grasslands,  water,  wildlife,  and  man  are 
all  interdependent,  one  upon  the  other.  Only  by  understanding 
this  interdependence  can  we  learn  to  use  wisely  our  valuable 
natural  resources  which  are  the  real  basis  of  the  high  standard 
of  living  we  enjoy  in  this  country.” 
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PGC  Photo  by  Cady 


Robert  L.  Magaro,  Marysville,  demonstrates  a unique  safety  device  for  shotguns  which 
he  invented  and  recently  had  patented.  A simple  mechanism  locks  the  triggers  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  inventor,  the  gun  can  be  fired  only  when  pressed  against  the  shoulder  in  actual 
shooting  position. 


Liberated  Ducks  Follow  Blueprint 

At  the  Pymatuning  Refuge  in 
Crawford  County,  early  in  fune, 
Game  Commission  officers  live- 
trapped  a leg-banded  female  duck  in 
the  locality  where  she  was  released  in 
the  spring  of  1951.  With  her  was  a 
brood  of  young. 

In  the  same  area,  two  other  leg- 
banded  ducks,  liberated  in  the  Com- 
mission’s duck  program,  were  found 
at  almost  the  exact  places  they  were 
turned  lose  in  1952.  They  too  had 
broods. 

The  first  duck  had  safely  run  the 
gauntlet  on  two  southern  migrations 
and  had  returned  to  rear  young  ac- 
cording to  plan.  In  the  second  case 


this  passage  over  many  guns  had 
been  accomplished  once. 

These  are  but  two  instances  that 
demonstrate  the  soundness  of  the 
duckling  release  program  in  produc- 
ing greater  numbers  of  waterfowl  for 
Pennsylvania  hunters.  Under  the 
plan,  “hand  reared”  birds  are  1 i ber- 
ated at  the  age  of  5 or  6 weeks,  but 
their  offspring  have  proven  they  are 
as  wild  as  those  of  wild  stock  any- 
where. 

Marsh  Management  Improves 
Duck  Conditions 

The  water  level  of  the  Decker 
Marsh,  a controlled  area  in  Pike 
County,  was  lowered  late  in  May  to 
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promote  the  growth  of  existent  water- 
fowl  foods  and  allow  planting  of 
duck  millet. 

Game  Protector  Albert  J.  Kriefski 
recently  reported  the  millet  had  been 
planted  and  commented  on  what  a 
trip  over  the  marsh  area  revealed,  say- 
ing: “We  have  a wonderful  catch  of 
water  smartwood,  burreed,  three 
square  rush,  coontail  grass  and  now 
we  note  a good  catch  of  a pondweed 
unidentified  as  yet. 

“Due  to  earlier  plantings  and  the 
yearly  lowering  of  the  dam,  we  have 
an  excellent  growth  of  waterfowl 
foods  at  this  time.  During  our  inspec- 
tion we  saw  three  broods  of  young 
ducks,  one  woodie  with  14,  one  black 
with  7 and  another  with  8 or  9.  From 
early  checks,  we  will  have  a good 
supply  of  native  fowl.  We  also  have 
a pair  of  ringneck-ducks  that  must 
be  nesting  here  for  the  first  time.” 

Wild  Carnivore  Disease 
Identified 

Laboratories  in  and  outside  the 
Commonwealth  report  they  have 
identified  the  disease  responsible  for 
the  death  of  many  foxes,  raccoons 
and  skunks  in  Pennsylvania  and 
neighboring  states  as  fox  encephalitis. 

This  disease  is  little  known  or 
understood,  but  apparently  all  flesh- 
eating animals  are  susceptible  to  it. 
Laboratory  studies  of  animals  sick 
or  dead  from  the  affliction  continue 
in  an  effort  to  find  a solution  to  this 
unusual  cause  of  wild  animal  loss. 

Wet  Spring  May  Diminish  Small 
Game  Supply 

Pennsylvania  hunters  are  concerned 
over  the  effect  this  spring’s  wet 
weather  may  have  on  the  fall  supply 
of  cottontail  rabbits  and  game  birds. 
Continued  rains,  coupled  with  low 
temperatures,  increase  mortality  in 
young  rabbits  and  game  birds 
through  wetting  and  chilling. 

This  year,  probably  because  of  a 
mild  winter,  young  rabbits  unfor- 


tunately appeared,  and  ringnecks, 
grouse  and  wild  turkeys  hatched,  10 
days  to  2 weeks  earlier  than  normally. 

The  first  litters  of  rabbits  were  ob- 
served to  be  larger  than  usual.  Grow- 
ing rapidly  many  of  these  probably 
survived  the  long  rainy  period.  Later 
reports,  however,  told  of  newlv  young  ; 
found  drowned,  particularly  in  low- 
lands.  Field  checks  show,  also,  that 
some  early  clutches  of  game  birds,  or 
eggs,  were  chilled  and  lost. 

Commission  Sells  Confiscated  Fur 

In  mid-April  the  Game  Commis- 
sion reported  that  the  sale  of  2322 
deer  hides  accumulated  by  its  officers 
since  the  fall  of  1952  had  enriched 
the  Game  Fund  by  $4818.10. 

More  recently,  and  again  through 
competitive  bidding,  the  sale  of  2210 
pelts  of  furred  animals  brought  in 
$3418.67  to  the  Game  Fund.  The  pelts 
were  collected  and  sold  in  the  period 
June  1,  1952,  to  May  25,  1953.  Some 
of  these  were  skins  taken  from  per- 
sons who  illegally  trapped,  killed, 
or  possessed  them.  Others  were  from 
animals  accidentally  killed  on  high- 
ways. 

Among  the  pelts  sold  were  those  of 
1474  muskrats,  57  beavers,  79  weasels, 
81  minks,  25  bears,  and  2 elk.  The 
remainder  were  the  less  valuable 
skins  of  the  raccoon,  opossum,  fox, 
and  skunk. 


The  apes  called  chimpanzees  are  more  like 
man  in  intelligence  than  any  other  animals. 

* # * 

Birds  can  see  most  of  the  colors  humans 
can  see. 

• * * 

The  Flying  Dragon  glides  from  tree  to 
tree  on  sails  of  thin  skin,  which  stretch  over 
its  movable  ribs. 

* * * 

Pelicans  often  unite  to  drive  fish  into 
shallow  water  where  they  can  be  caught 
more  easily. 

• • # 

The  latest  animals  to  be  “discovered”  are 
the  kouprey,  "new”  kind  of  wild  ox  found 
in  Indo-China  in  1937,  and  the  okapi, 
“discovered”  in  the  Belgian  Congo  in  1900. 


Thoughtless  Woodchuck  Hunters 

Field  reports  indicate  that  some 
hunters  are  careless  or  forgetful  about 
the  law  and  other  matters  as  they  per- 
tain to  woodchuck  (groundhog) 
hunting.  In  Pennsylvania  this  little 
burrowing  animal  is  classed  as  wild 
game.  Persons  hunting  him  are  re- 
quired to  own  and  wear  a current 
hunting  license  visible  on  the  back 
between  the  shoulders. 

Irresponsible  or  excitable  gunners 
shoot  a surprising  number  of  humans 
each  summer  because  the  hair  on 
their  heads  resembles  the  coat  of  a 
“whistlepig.”  When  a slug  from  a 
high-velocity  varmint  rifle  strikes  the 
vital  head  or  neck  area  of  a person 
the  result  is  often  fatal.  Every  chuck 
hunter  should  provide  himself  with 
maximum  color  protection  by  wear- 
ing a white  head  covering  or  one  of 
a bright  red  or  orange-hued  fluores- 
cent fabric.  These  contrast  sharply 
with  the  spring  or  summer  back- 


ground, making  it  improbable  that 
the  wearer  would  be  mistaken  for  a 
groundhog. 

Many  farmers  welcome  woodchuck 
hunters  to  their  land,  but  they  would 
like  to  see  the  identifying  hunting 
license  worn  as  required  in  hunting 
any  wild  creature.  They  say  that 
promiscuous  or  dangerous  shooting 
or  the  damaging  of  growing  crops  by 
summer  woodchuck  hunters  cause  no 
trespass  signs  to  appear  as  surely  as 
if  committed  by  small  game  hunters 
in  the  fall. 

The  presently  open  woodchuck 
season  will  continue  until  September 
30.  It  allows  a daily  bag  of  5 chucks 
and  an  unlimited  take  for  the  season* 
Shooting  hours  at  this  time  are  7 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.  From  July  1 to  September 
30,  inclusive,  they  are  6 a.m.  to  7:30 
p.m.  All  shooting  hours  are  based  on 
Eastern  Standard  Time.  With  Day- 
light Saving  Time  generally  in  effect 
hunters  will  need  to  adjust  their 
shooting  hours  accordingly. 


* At  its  July  meeting  the  Commission  removed  protection  from  Woodchucks.  These 
animals  may  he  hunted  weekdays  during  the  ensuing  year  without  regard  to  daily  or 
season  limit. 
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Pennsylvania  Official  1953  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 


(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1953-August  31,  1954) 


Open  season  Includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.*  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game  on  October  31  will  be  9:00  A.  M.  Otherwise,  shooting  hours  daily  are  from 
7:00  A.  M.  to  5.00  P.  M , but  from  July  1 to  September  30  Inclusive,  6:00  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M 
(All  shooting  hours  based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time.) 


BAG  LIMITS 


OPEN  SEASONS 


UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession  limits  below) 

Ruffed  Grouse  

Wild  Turkeys  (see  counties  closed  below)*  

Rlngneck  Pheasants,  males  only  

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Fox  (combined)  

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  only)  

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  

Raccoons  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Grackles  

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  Individual  

Bears,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more. . 


Day  Seasons 

2 8 . . 

1 1 .. 

2 8 . . 

4 20  .. 

5 20 

Unlimited  . . 

Unlimited  . . 
Unlimited  . . 
Unlimited  . . 

1 1 . . 

2 2 . . 


First  Day  Last  Da; 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

All  mos.  except.  Oct. 

Jan.  1-Jan.  9,  1954 
Unprotected 
Unprotected 
Unprotected 

Nov.  16  Nov.  21 

Nov.  16  Nov.  21 


fii 

ri 

c: 

ol 
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DEER: 


Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Male  with  two 
or  more  points  to  one  antler:  Provided, 
a male  deer  with  an  antler  three  or 
more  inches  long  without  points,  meas- 
uring from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the 
deer  Is  in  life,  shall  be  considered  legal 
(requires  hunting  license  and  Special 

Archery  License)  by  individual*  

J Regular  Season — Male  with  two  or  more  I l 1 

points  to  one  antler:  Provided,  a male  [ 
deer  with  an  antler  three  or  more 
inches  long  without  points,  measuring 
from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the  deer  is 
in  life,  shall  be  considered  legal:  by 

individual*  

Antlerless  Season — (requires  hunting  li- 
cense and  antlerless  deer  license)  by 
- individual*  


8 


Oct.  12  . . 

. . . . Oct. 

24 

Nov.  30  . . . 

12 

l 

( 

I 

l Dec.  14  Dec.  15 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Bobwhite  Quail,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse, 
Cub  Bears.  Elk,  Spike  Buck  with  antlers  less  than  three  inches  long,  and  Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Minks  

Muskrats  

Beavers  (traps  only)  state- wide* 


Unlimited  

Unlimited  ....  Nov. 
Unlimited  ....  Nov. 
4 4 Feb. 


Unprotected 


9 Jan.  1,  '54 

28  Jan.  16,  ’54 

15  Mar.  6,  '54 


* SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  not  more 
than  the  dally  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each  succeeding 
day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species;  but  not  In  excess  of  the  season  limit,  regardless  of 
where  held,  stored  or  found  In  possession. 

TURKEYS,  COUNTIES  AND  AREAS  CLOSED  TO  HUNTING— Adams,  Allegheny,  Beaver.  Bucks, 
Chester,  Cumberland,  Delaware,  Greene,  Lancaster,  Montgomery,  Perry,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, York;  that  part  of  Franklin  County  south  and  east  of  U.  S.  Highway  No.  11;  and 
the  parts  of  Berks,  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties  south  of  U.  S. 
Highway  No.  22. 

DEER — Even  though  there  are  three  separate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kill 
more  than  one  deer  during  the  three  comblnd  1953  sasons,  whether  hunting  Individually  or 
with  a camp  or  hunting  party.  A Special  Archery  License  Is  required,  during  Bow  and  Arrow 
Season,  issued  only  by  the  Dept,  of  Revenue,  Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  Antlerless  Deer  1 
Licenses  are  issued  only  by  County  Treasurers,  at  a fee  of  $1.15,  and  valid  only  in  the  County 
for  which  issued.  Farm  occupants  permitted  by  law  to  hunt  without  a license  may  also  hunt 
for  antlerless  deer  during  the  antlerless  season  on  the  same  land  as  for  other  game.  See 
Digest  Issued  with  hunting  license  for  details.  Under  the  law,  no  application  for  an  Antlerless 
Deer  License  shall  be  approved,  or  license  Issued,  to  a Nonresident  prior  to  November  14,  or 
after  December  13,  ’53. 

BEAVERS— No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of 
any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either  there- 
of. Tags  must  be  kept  above  Ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without  disturbing 
traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  In  District  or  County 
where  trapped. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  A.  M.  on  the  first 
day  of  the  open  seasons.  The  season  indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  o’clock  Noon  on 
last  day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES — The  use  of  snares  Is  prohibited  in  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 
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By  Ed  Shearer 


VACATION  time  again  demon- 
strates that  the  22  Caliber  rim 
fire  is  still  the  world’s  number  one 
rifle  cartridge.  It  is  the  most  used 
cartridge  throughout  the  rifle  ranges 
of  our  country.  In  the  fields  and  in 
the  big  woods  there  are  far  more  22 
caliber  cartridges  fired  than  all  other 
cartridges  combined  per  year.  As  a 
game  cartridge  it  has  been  used  on 
everything  from  tin  cans  to  moose. 

It  was  the  first  successful  form  of 
fixed  ammunition.  Rim  fire  cartridges 
were  the  accepted  form  of  metallic 
ammunition  for  some  years.  The 
Spencer  rifle  of  the  Civil  war  period, 
the  Henry  which  later  became  the 
Winchester  and  many  others  all  used 
the  rim  fire  cartridge,  of  various  cali- 
bers. Today  with  the  exception  of 
the  25  and  32  rim  fire  calibers  which 
are  nearly  dead,  the  22  caliber  is  the 
sole  survivor  of  this  era  of  nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  a paradox  that  this  symbol  of 
a glorious  past  in  the  history  of  our 
country  shotdd  be  among  our  mod- 
ern cartridges,  one  of  the  most  highly 
developed  of  them  all  in  present  day 
use.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  on  its  develop- 
ment by  the  world’s  largest  loading 
companies  in  many  countries.  Con- 
sistent accuracy,  increased  velocity  to 
give  flatter  trajectory,  non-corrosive 
priming  to  give  practically  unlimited 


barrel  life,  elimination  of  leading  are 
the  results  of  this  unceasing  research. 

The  22  caliber  is  probably  the 
most  over-rated  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  under-rated  cartridge  on  the 
market  today.  I have  known  individ- 
uals who  have  used  it  on  deer.  It 
will  and  has  killed  moose  if  placed 
exactly  right.  Due  to  the  difficulty 
of  doing  this  and  of  uncontrollable 
factors  which  creep  in,  this  is  an  un- 
human practice  and  is  rightly  out- 
lawed in  most  states  today. 

On  the  other  hand  I have  seen 
individuals  take  a shot  at  crows 
perched  on  a limb  in  settled  country 
without  thinking  what  might  be  on 
the  other  end  of  the  bullet’s  flight. 

But  the  22  caliber  is  also  one  of 
the  safest  as  well  as  being  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  our  cartridges.  Be- 
cause of  its  low  power,  easily  pro- 
cured backstops  make  it  safe  to  use 
in  your  home  or  cellar.  But  in  settled 
country  it  is  a different  picture.  Due 
to  this  low  velocity  even  in  the  Hi 
Speeds  it  does  not  have  enough  steam 
to  cause  the  small  bullet  to  break 
up  when  they  strike  the  ground  at 
an  angle.  This  causes  the  bullet  to 
ricochet  which  makes  the  bullet’s 
course  unpredictable.  I have  run 
across  many  farmers  who  gazed  at  a 
220  Swift  with  jaundiced  eye  but 
passed  a 22  rim  fire  without  ques- 
tion. It  required  some  explaining  to 
point  out  the  difference  but  it  paid 
off. 

In  most  cases  the  22  caliber  is  the 
boy’s  first  rifle  as  well  as  the  be- 
ginner of  any  age.  It  is  the  logical 
caliber  to  start  with  if  you  have  a 
yen  to  excel  with  either  the  rifle  or 
pistol.  Probably  the  hardest  holders 
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you  will  run  across  in  the  shooting 
game  are  the  members  of  the  small 
bore  clan  in  position  shooting.  At 
Camp  Perry  the  big  bore  shooters 
never  successfully  raided  the  small 
bore  range  but  on  numerous  occa- 
sions the  small  bore  shooters  would 
walk  away  with  a choice  30  caliber 
match. 

Another  fact  that  makes  the  22 
caliber  almost  universal  is  the  mat- 
ter of  money.  For  a few  muskrat 
skins  the  farm  boy  can  buy  a service- 
able rifle.  Also  a small  bore  match 
shooter  can  get  rid  of  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  quite  easily  for  a 
rifle  complete  with  scope. 

There  are  more  different  types, 
weights  and  models  made  for  the  22 
rim  fire  than  any  other  cartridge. 
You  may  have  semi-automatics,  pump 
actions,  bolt  actions,  single  shot  or 
what  have  you.  In  the  pistol  and 
revolver  line  in  addition  to  the  fa- 
miliar standard  models  one  firm  has 
brought  out  a heavy  single  action 
that  follows  the  weight  and  general 
lines  of  the  old  frontier  model  colt 
which  has  not  been  with  us  for  some 
time. 

There  has  been  a large  variety  of 
22  rim  fires  on  the  market  in  the 
past  and  to  answer  a lot  of  ques- 
tions we  will  look  at  what  our  load- 
ing companies  say  you  can  order  from 
your  dealer  today. 

First  there  is  the  CB  cap.  This 
tiny  cartridge  uses  the  case  of  the 
now  defunct  BB  cap.  It  uses  a 29 
grain  bullet  which  is  the  same  weight 
as  the  22  short.  The  muzzle  velocity 
is  720  ft.  sec.  and  the  energy  runs 
33  ft.  lbs.  Just  what  use  they  are  put 
to  I would  not  be  knowing  but  if  the 
companies  are  loading  them  you  can 
bet  that  someone  is  buying  them. 

Second  is  the  22  short  which  is  a 
different  proposition.  This  is  a very 
useful  and  highly  accurate  cartridge 
under  proper  conditions.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  for  tin  can,  ratshooting  and 
general  plinking.  It  is  so  accurate 
that  our  International  Pistol  Team 


uses  it  in  some  courses  of  fire.  It  - 
represents  the  “Mostest  for  the  Least- 
est”  in  shooting  money  today.  The 
standard  velocity  22  shorts  shove  the 
29  grain  bullet  at  965  ft.  sec.  The 
high  speed  variety  gives  1125  ft.  sec. 
with  the  solid  bullet  and  1155  ft. 
sec.  with  the  lighter  hollow  point, 
which  weighs  27  grains. 

Third  is  the  22  long’s  which  were 
once  a popular  number.  This  car-! 
tridge  has  long  fallen  by  the  wayside 
and  should  be  allowed  to  die.  It 
shoots  the  29  grain  bullet  of  the 
short  cartridge  and  in  the  high  speed 
shows  1240  ft.  sec.  velocity  with  a 
muzzle  energy  of  99  ft.  lbs. 

Fourth  is  the  22  long  rifle  which 
is  the  King  Pin  of  them  all.  It  made 
its  first  appearance  back  in  the 
’eighties  with  black  powder  and  an 
uncrimped  bullet.  It  is  the  most 
highly  developed,  the  most  accurate 
and  powerful  of  the  standard  22  cali- 
ber rim  fires  today.  In  the  standard 
velocity  it  sends  a 40  grain  bullet 
along  at  muzzle  velocity  of  1145  ft. 
sec.  with  158  ft.  lb.  energy.  In  the 
high  speed  bracket  it  has  1365  ft.  sec. 
velocity  with  a 37  grain  hollow  point 
and  149  ft.  lbs.  energy. 

The  last  of  the  22  rim  fire  loads 
are  the  shot  loads.  Their  chief  value, 
as  I see  it,  is  for  use  on  snakes  at 
very  close  range  for  chaps  who  do 
not  care  to  take  the  time  to  learn  to 
shoot  a handgun.  There  are  a few 
more  rim  fires  still  manufactured  in 
small  lots  such  as  the  1903  model 
Winchester  Automatic  22  W.R.F. 
which  are  obsolete  guns  and  have 
no  place  here. 

Now  a word  about  some  old 
22  caliber  rifles  that  have  been 
around  for  a long  time.  They  are 
definitely  not  safe  with  the  present 
day  high  speed  cartridges.  They  have 
relatively  soft  actions  which  quickly 
develop  excessive  headspace.  The 
next  thing  that  happens  is  a bulge 
next  to  the  rim  of  the  fired  case.  The 
bulge  is  easily  observed.  The  final 
step  is  when  the  bulge  blows  out 
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with  possible  serious  damage  to  the 
shooter’s  eye.  I know  one  case  of  this 
last  winter  where  the  shooter  lost  a 
month’s  work  and  still  has  trouble 
with  the  eye. 

Now  comes  the  matter  of  accuracy 
and  the  chief  factors  that  influence  it. 
This  is  important  in  the  22  calibers 
as  the  targets  are  generally  small. 
The  ten  ring  of  the  official  target 
measure  only  .88  inch  at  50  yds.  and 
2 inches  at  100  yards.  By  the  same 
token  a squirrel’s  head  measures  on 
the  average  li/2  inches.  Thus  it  is 
vital  to  know  what  to  expect  of  the 
rifle  and  ammunition  one  is  using. 

To  the  surprise  of  many  it  has 
been  found  there  is  more  difference 
between  various  makes  and  lots  of 
22  caliber  long  rifle  cartridges  in  re- 
lation to  accuracy  in  a particular 
rifle  than  there  is  between  the  heavy 
expensive  match  rifle  and  the  light 
inexpensive  rifle  suitable  for  boys. 

The  most  accurate  of  the  22  caliber 
long  rifles  cartridges  are  the  special 
match  brands  marketed  under  vari- 
ous trade  names.  These  are  the  car- 
tridges used  by  the  top  flight  small 
bore  shots  in  competition.  In  a fine 
match  rifle  they  will  consistently 
group  in  a 1 inch  circle  at  100  yards, 
in  warm  weather.  They  cost  more 
money  and  may  be  hard  to  get  at  the 
regular  dealers. 

Next  in  accuracy  comes  the  stand- 
ard velocity  with  lubricated  lead  bul- 
lets. Sometimes  the  accuracy  will  vary 
not  only  in  lots  but  in  the  individual 
rifle.  This  can  only  be  determined  by 
test.  Some  lots  in  some  rifles  may 
shoot  as  well  as  the  match  brands. 
The  third  class  of  22  caliber  car- 
tridges in  the  accuracy  list  are  the 
high  speed  cartridges.  They  are  gen- 
erally not  quite  as  accurate  as  the 
standard  velocity  cartridge  which  is 
quickly  apparent  if  you  do  any  com- 
petitive target  shooting.  Another  bad 
point  is  their  over-sensitiveness  to 
win  which  causes  more  grief  out- 
doors in  the  22  calibers  than  any 
other  factor.  In  the  long  run  I doubt 


if  their  flat  trajectory  makes  up  for 
their  poor  wind  bucking  from  an 
accuracy  stand  point. 

Last  comes  some  brands  with  eye 
arresting  names  and  uncertain  par- 
entage. These  are  usually  last  on  the 
list  of  accuracy.  There  are  exceptions 
as  one  make  may  fit  the  particular 
chamber,  bore,  headspace  and  bed- 
ding of  one  individual  rifle  and  thus 
shoot  better  in  that  one  gun.  So 
much  for  the  ammunition. 

As  to  the  rifles,  important  factors 
governing  accuracy  are  headspace 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  barrel 
is  bedded  in  and  secured  to  the  stock. 
Headspace  is  the  distance  from  the 
shoulder  in  the  chamber  against 
which  the  front  rim  of  the  case  is 
supported  and  the  face  of  the  bolt 
or  breech  block  which  presses  against 
the  head  of  the  case.  This  distance 
should  be  the  minimum  and  main- 
tained that  way.  When  the  headspace 
increases,  the  ignition  will  vary  and 
accuracy  drops  off.  It  is  much  easier 
to  adjust  and  maintain  this  distance 
with  a bolt  action  than  other  types. 

The  heavy  expensive  match  rifles 
due  to  superior  quality  of  steel  and 
careful  fitting  are  good  for  about 
50,000  rounds  without  trouble  from 
headspace.  Next  comes  the  lighter 
match  rifles  and  sporters  of  high 
grade.  Their  workmanship,  quality 
and  accuracy  are  close  to  the  match 
rifles.  The  pump,  lever  and  semi- 
automatics give  the  most  trouble  in 
maintaining  headspace  which  is  one 
reason  they  do  not  give  quite  the 
accuracy  of  good  grade  bolt  rifles, 
although  shoot  surprisingly  well.  I 
have  owned  several  that  would  give 
three  to  four  inch  groups  at  100 
yards.  This  is  quite  a tribute  to 
American  mass  production. 

For  your  vacation  or  weekends  no 
firearm  affords  the  same  amount  of 
economical  enjoyment  as  the  22  rim 
fire.  To  this  little  cartridge  is  due 
the  major  credit  of  helping  to  make 
us  once  again  a Nation  of  Riflemen. 

...  The  End 
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By  Herbert  Kendrick 

SPECIALIZED  dogs  of  the  sporting 
breeds  have  been  used  for  hunt- 
ing game  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  very  rare  to  hear  of  one  from  a 
non-sporting  breed  showing  an  inter- 
est in  hunting.  For  feathered  game, 
pointers  and  setters  have  been  most 
widely  used,  while  hounds  have  con- 
sistently led  the  field  in  search  of 
furred  animals.  Various  new  breeds 
are  gaining  in  popularity  as  gun 
dogs,  as  more  gunners  take  to  the 
fields. 

At  other  times  we  have  discussed 
practically  all  of  the  regular  breeds, 
and  now  perhaps,  it  may  prove  inter- 
esting to  relate  a few  experinces  with 
the  odd  breeds  which  have  become 
useful  as  an  important  adjunct  to 
gunning. 

Several  years  ago  in  South  Dakota 
it  was  my  distinct  pleasure  to  see  a 


Doberman  Pincher  work  on  ringnecks.  01 
“Blitz”  was  owned  by  a hotel  mana-  10 
ger  at  Pierre,  who  told  me  of  the  * 
time  and  effort  expended  in  training. 
The  dog  hunted  rather  cautiously 
ahead  of  the  gunners,  and  when  his  i1 
experienced  nose  caught  scent  of  o 
game,  he  stood  perfectly  still  with 
his  ears  erect,  waiting  for  his  master  I 
to  give  the  signal  to  flush.  At  that 
time  the  dog  literally  jumped  at  the 
game,  startling  them  to  immediate 
flight.  After  the  shooting  “Blitz”  per-  ! 
formed  magnificently  as  an  efficient 
retriever. 

His  owner  told  me  that  he  had 
hunted  the  Doberman  in  the  same 
manner  on  sharptails  and  prairie 
chicken.  At  a very  early  age  he  was 
taught  to  retrieve,  and  before  he  was 
a year  old  his  field  training  began. 
The  dog  showed  a natural  enthu- 
siasm for  hunting  birds,  thus  encour- 
aging his  owner  to  use  him  in  the 
field. 

Since  earliest  times  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  working  dogs  has 
been  to  hunt  game  for  their  masters, 
or  to  herd  and  care  for  livestock; 
therefore  it  is  not  so  strange  that 
occasionally  a dog  from  a non-sport- 
ing breed  will  show  a desire  to  hunt 
—perhaps  a throwback  to  some 
earlier  ancestor. 

Practically  all  dogs  are  interested 
in  living  things  in  the  woods  and 
fields.  This  normal  curiosity,  coupled 
with  a desire  to  please  a master,  is 
sometimes  enough  to  start  a dog  on 
a successful  hunting  career,  provided 
he  is  afforded  training  and  encour- 
agement. 

Horace  Lytle  and  I were  thor- 
oughly amused  one  afternoon  in 
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Ohio  when  we  came  upon  a pheasant 
hunter  with  a tiny  white  rat  terrier 
about  half  the  size  of  the  bird  he 
sought.  This  little  fellow  seemed  in- 
tensely interested  on  a trail,  and  from 
our  observation  he  knew  his  business. 

Ray  Holland,  who  is  a noted  au- 
thority on  dogs,  tells  of  many  experi- 
ences with  odd  breeds  of  dogs  trained 
to  handle  game.  Among  the  breeds 
were  a plain  bull  dog  that  not  only 
pointed  quail  but  backed  staunchly 
at  sight,  a Boston  bull,  a collie,  Dal- 
matian, several  Poodles,  and  numer- 
ous other  dogs  of  uncertain  breeding. 

When  anyone  of  us  begin  to  doubt 
the  ability  of  dogs,  we  only  need  to 
see  a performance  of  trained  dogs  on 
the  stage  to  realize  their  capabilities. 
Sportsmen’s  Shows  in  the  larger  cities 
always  present  a few  dog  acts  which 
qlearly  show  that,  when  properly 
trained,  their  feats  are  almost  limit- 
less. Dogs  are  very  smart  and  can 
be  taught  to  do  man’s  bidding  along 
many  different  lines. 

David  Newell  spent  many  years  in 
rough  western  country  where  he 
hunted  mountain  lions.  Developing 
a pack  of  dogs  suitable  for  these  big 
cats  was  quite  a task,  and  Dave  se- 
lected pups  with  a keen  nose,  mus- 
cular body,  good  brains,  and  a strong 
heart,  regardless  of  the  breed.  One  of 
his  favorites  was  a large  Airedale  that 
made  hunting  history.  During  his 
puppyhood  stray  cats  were  placed 
near  enough  for  him  to  feel  the  sharp 
claws,  and  he  grew  up  with  an  in- 
tense hate  for  all  felines.  It  was  a 
rough  manner  of  training  a dog; 
however  it  paid  big  dividends  when 
a cattle-killing  lion  had  to  be  treed 
and  killed. 

Dwight  Luddington  who  raises 
Dachshunds  has  told  me  how  much 
he  enjoys  rabbit  hunting  with  his 
short  legged  dogs.  They  are  natural 
hunters,  possessing  a good  nose  and 
are  extremely  fast  and  obedient. 

Pointers  and  setters  will  continue 
to  be  the  most  popular  breeds  for 


bird  hunting,  and  hounds  will  surely 
remain  the  best  breeds  for  animals; 
however,  it  is  pleasing  to  see  increas- 
ing interest  and  use  of  other  types. 
Spaniels,  Retrievers,  Griffons  and 
Weimeraners  have  gained  a promi- 
nent place  in  the  sporting  world,  and 
will  continue  to  enhance  the  great 
sport  of  hunting. 

Relating  stories  of  odd  breeds  suc- 
cessfully used  on  game  does  not  mean 
that  we  recommend  a non-sporting 
breed  for  hunting.  If  you  want  the 
best  the  sport  has  to  offer,  by  all 
means,  secure  a registered  sporting 
breed  dog  and  train  him  properly. 
However,  if  you  cannot  keep  such 
a dog,  and  your  field  trips  are  very 
limited,  it  may  prove  very  interesting 
to  encourage  your  house  pet  to  ac- 
company you  when  out  of  doors. 

. . . The  End. 
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By  Tom  Forbes 


Three-quarters  of  a century 

ago  the  National  Archery  Associa- 
tion was  formed  at  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana  to  perpetuate,  foster,  and 
direct  the  practice  of  archery  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  honorable  tradi- 
tions of  that  most  ancient  sport. 

In  the  EJnited  States  the  United 
Bowmen  of  Philadelphia  was  founded 
on  September  3,  1828  at  Philadelphia 
and  the  Buffalo  Archers  of  Buffalo, 
New  York  was  founded  in  1850. 

Relegated  to  the  held  of  sport  with 
the  advent  of  firearms  and  their 
adoption  by  the  Military,  archery, 
nevertheless  has  continued  to  have 
wide-spread  appeal  as  a competitive 
sport  which  can  be  enjoyed  with 
healthful  results  from  youth  to  old 
age. 

Target  archery  developed  as  a 
major  sport  among  the  aristocracy  of 
England  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Grand  National  Meeting 
which  determines  the  Championship 
of  England  was  first  held  in  1844. 
One  of  the  few  enduring  forms  of 
competitive  sport,  archery  spans  the 
centuries.  Today  in  Scotland  archers 
compete  for  a silver  arrow  dated 
1603. 

Pennsylvania  and  her  sister  big 
game  states  in  the  nation  are  enjoy- 
ing a renaissance  in  the  use  of  the 
bow.  In  the  past  decade  a number 
of  states  have  legalized  the  long  bow 
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as  a weapon  which  may  be  used  in  g 
the  hunting  field.  Thousands  of  II 
sportsmen  who  have  had  no  previous  I 
experience  in  the  use  of  the  bow  are  || 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  archers.  I 
Special  seasons  during  which  it  is  I 
legal  to  hunt  big  game  with  the  bow  I 
and  arrow  have  an  attraction  for  the  I 
sportsman  which  he  cannot  resist,  ll 
The  opportunity  to  scour  the  woods  I 
and  fields  of  his  native  state  for  game  ■ 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  bow. 

When  a hunter,  in  his  first  burst  I 
of  enthusiasm,  acquires  a bow  he 
rarely  bothers  to  develop  the  neces- 
sary technique  to  use  it  with  any 
degree  of  proficiency  in  the  field 
until  he  has  suffered  the  ignominy  of 
missing  a standing  target  at  short 
range. 

Realization  dawns  on  the  hunter 
that  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow  is  not 
instinctive,  as  he  thoughtlessly  sup- 
posed, but  is  a technique  that  is  ac-  I 
quired  only  through  practice.  In  or- 
der to  master  the  bow  he  has  found 
out  the  hard  way  that  he  must  de- 
velop the  proper  shooting  form  be- 
fore he  can  expect  to  hit  any  target 
consistently. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  hunter 
in  his  search  for  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  archery  considers  join- 
ing one  of  the  archery  clubs  which 
are  scattered  throughout  the  state. 
Frequently  it  will  develop  on  in'quiry 
that  a club  is  located  in  the  hunter’s 
own  territory  and  he  has  been  un- 
aware of  its  existence.  In  other  in-  ■ 
stances  the  local  rod  and  gun  clubs 
have  taken  up  the  bow  and  arrow 
and  have  located  ranges  on  their  club 
grounds.  The  hunter  is  seeking  the 
companionship  of  fellow  enthusiasts 
with  whom  he  can  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  his  new  interest  and  in  tour- 
nament competition  enjoy  the  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  bow  so  necessary 
if  he  is  to  stage  a successful  hunt. 

Several  clubs  may  organize  a Fed- 
eration. Within  the  Federation  a 
schedule  of  Invitation  Tournaments 
is  arranged.  Each  club  acts  in  turn 
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State  Target  Champion  Ernest  Lehmer, 
Harrisburg,  whose  total  score  for  the  1952 
shoot  was  784. 


as  the  host  dub  and  conducts  a tour- 
nament on  its  home  range  to  which 
all  members  of  the  Federation  clubs 
are  invited.  The  Mountain  Field 
Archery  Federation  is  typical.  It  is 
composed  of  clubs  located  in  the  mid- 
state counties  of  Pennsylvania.  Fed- 
eration shoots  are  held  on  outdoor 
ranges  throughout  summer  and  fall 
Sunday  afternoons  and  indoor  ranges 
are  maintained  during  the  winter 
months.  These  indoor  shoots  are 
highlights  of  the  winter  social  activ- 
ities. Member  clubs  include  the 
Clearfield  County  Archers;  Cambria 
County  Archers;  Chief  Logan  Arch- 
ers (Altoona):  Moshannon  Valley 

Archers  (Philipsburg):  Bucktail  Arch- 
ers (St.  Marys)  and  the  Twin  Arrow 
Club  of  State  College. 

The  next  largest  grouping  of  clubs 
for  tournament  purposes  is  the  Reg- 
ional setup  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Archery  Association.  Pennsylvania  is 
divided  into  three  Regions,  namely, 


Eastern,  Central,  and  Western.  In 
each  of  these  regions  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Archery  Association  spon- 
sors a Championship  Target  Tour- 
nament and  a Championship  Field 
Tournament.  For  the  1953  season 
Regional  Tournaments  are  scheduled 
as  follows: 


Region 

Target 

Field 

Eastern 

Allentown 

Sporting  Hill 

July  4. 

August  20. 

Central 

Undecided 

Greencastle 

August  9. 

Western 

Pittsburgh 

Leechburg 

August  30. 

August  13. 

On  the  next  rung  of  the  tourna- 
ment ladder  are  the  State  Field  and 
Target  Championship  Tournaments 
sponsored  annually  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Archery  Association.  The 
19th  Annual  Open  State  Target 
Championship  Tournament  will  be 
held  on  the  grounds  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  at  State  College, 
Pennsylvania  on  September  5th,  6th, 
and  7th.  These  dates  coincide  with 
the  Labor  Day  weekend  and  pro- 
vide an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
an  archer’s  holiday  in  the  mountain- 
ous section  of  central  Pennsylvania. 
The  present  State  Target  Champion 
is  Ernest  Lehmer  of  the  Harrisburg 
Archers  whose  total  score  for  the 
combined  York  and  Double  American 
Rounds  was  784—676—620  or  2080  in 
the  1952  shoot. 

The  8th  Annual  Open  Field  State 
Championship  Shoot  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Archery  Association  will 
be  held  at  Dormont,  Pennsylvania  on 
September  26th  and  27th.  Coming 
as  it  does  approximately  two  weeks 
before  the  opening  of  the  Special 
Archery  Season  for  deer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania this  tournament  finds  the  hunt- 
ing fraternity  at  the  peak  of  their 
form.  Competition  for  top  honors  is 
keen.  At  the  1952  shoot  only  five 
points  separated  the  Champion  from 
the  Runner-Up.  The  present  Field 
Champion  is  Fred  Smith  of  McKees- 
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port  who  put  together  a Field  Round 
of  318,  a Hunters  Round  of  372,  and 
a Broadhead  Round  of  385  for  a 
total  score  of  1075. 

No  single  archer  is  rated  among 
the  fifteen  highest  scores  posted  in 
both  the  Field  and  Target  State 
Championships.  A number  of  indi- 
vidual Bowmen  did  compete  in  both 
shoots.  The  arbitrary  division  of 
archers  into  Field  and  Target  Archers 
or  Groups  is  gradually  going  into  the 
discard  as  more  archers  cross  the 
imaginary  dividing  line  to  compete 
in  the  tournaments  conducted  by 
both  groups.  In  the  not  too  distant 
future  we  can  easily  envision  a 
championship  tournament  compris- 
ing selected  Field  and  Target 
Rounds.  The  winner  of  such  a tour- 
nament will  earn  the  designation  of 
Grand  Champion.  Certainly  he  will 
be  an  all-around  archer  and  one  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  all  phases  of 
the  sport. 

Competition  is  understandably 
keener  as  the  area  encompassed  by 
the  sport  increases.  Our  next  tourna- 
ment in  order  of  importance  from 
the  national  viewpoint  is  the  Annual 
Tournament  of  the  Eastern  Archery 
Association.  This  is  a closed  tourna- 
ment that  is  limited  t*o  those  archers 
who  are  members  of  the  Eastern  Ar- 
chery Association.  Membership  in  the 
Eastern  is  limited  to  archers  who  live 
in  the  following  named  states:  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of 
Columbia,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  Tournament  is  generally 
held  at  Springfield  College  at  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts  during  the 
month  of  June.  The  program  this 
year  extended  from  Tuesday,  June 
23rd  through  Saturday,  June  27th 
and  was  celebrated  as  the  Diamond 
Jubilee.  This  tournament  is  of  na- 
tional importance  and  among  the 
record  holders  will  be  found  a num- 
ber of  the  top  names  in  archery  in 
the  United  States. 


At  the  end  of  the  tournament  trail 
are  the  two  big  time  nation  wide 
tournaments;  The  Annual  Target 
Championship  of  the  National  Arch- 
ery Association  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Annual  Field  Championship 
of  the  National  Field  Archery  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States. 

The  69th  Annual  Target  Cham- 
pionship Tournament  is  scheduled 
for  August  10th  through  August  15, 
1953  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. A free  program  of  the  events 
can  be  had  by  writing  Lawrence  E. 
Briggs,  Sec.,  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 
Membership  in  the  National  Archery 
Association  is  a requirement  for  par- 
ticipation in  this  tournament. 

The  companion  to  the  National 
Target  Championship  is  the  National 
Field  Archery  Association  Annual 
Tournament  scheduled  this  year 
from  July  13th  to  16th  at  Point 
Beach,  Wisconsin.  Membership  in 
the  association  is  necessary  to  be  el- 
igible to  compete  in  this  tournament. 
Detailed  information  on  the  shoot 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  John  L. 
Yount,  Sec.,  Box  388,  Redlands, 
California. 

Archery  differs  from  other  sports  in 
the  abilities  of  the  individual  partici- 
pants at  the  various  tournaments,  in- 
cluding the  Nationals.  Whereas  in 
golf,  baseball,  tennis,  etc.,  a national 
championship  brings  out  only  top 
flight  players,  in  archery  a National 
Tournament  is  rather  like  old  home 
week  where  the  devotees  of  a com- 
mon sport  meet  in  annual  competi- 
tion, renew  old  acquaintances,  and 
enjoy  the  fellowship  common  among 
archers. 

Remember  it  takes  the  field  to 
make  a horse  race  and  in  exactly  the 
same  way  it  takes  a lot  of  mediocre 
shots  to  make  a tournament  a success. 

Take  your  choice.  From  local  club 
shoots  to  the  Nationals  they  all  serve 
to  keep  you  in  practice,  provide 
plenty  of  pleasure  in  your  favorite 
sport,  and  serve  to  increase  your 
chance  of  a successful  hunt  this  fall. 

. . . The  End. 
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August,  1953 

Dear  Reader: 

Will  you  do  us  a favor? 

Will  you  take  just  a few  minutes  to  fill  out  and 
return  the  questionnaire  on  the  next  page? 

For  years  those  of  us  in  the  editorial  offices 
here  in  Harrisburg  have  been  literally  doing  your  thinking 
for  you.  We  have  been  selecting  feature  articles,  picture 
stories,  editorials,  regular  columns--everything  that  goes 
into  GAME  NEWS — on  the  assumption  that  they  have  made 
interesting  reading  for  you.  The  fact  that  our  circula- 
tion is  now  at  an  all-time  high  shows  that  we  have  been 
on  the  right  track. 

But  that  isn't  good  enough  for  us  and  we  feel 
certain  that  it  isn’t  good  enough  for  you.  We  want  to  give 
you  not  just  a good  outdoor  magazine,  but  the  best  outdoor 
magazine  published  anywhere. 

Now  we  are  asking  YOU  to  help  us  plan  a better 
GAME  NEWS.  Naturally,  it's  impossible  for  you  to  come  into 
Harrisburg  for  that  purpose,  as  much  as  we  would  welcome 
you.  Instead,  we  hope  you  will  take  a few  minutes  to  fill 
out  the  answers  to  the  questions  asked  on  the  next  page. 

It  will  take  a simple  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  do  it  and  there's 
room  for  any  additional  comment  you  may  care  to  make. 

Thanks  for  your  help.  It  will  enable  us  to  plan 
a better,  more  readable,  and  much  more  valuable  magazine 
in  the  future! 


Sincerely, 


WILL  JOHNS,  JR. 
Editor 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT? 

Here  is  your  chance  to  help  improve  GAME  NEWS!  If  you  will  fill  in  the 
following  questionnaire  and  mail  it  to  us,  it  will  be  of  tremendous  help  in  planning 
articles  and  other  features  for  future  issues.  You  don't  have  to  sign  your  name  or 
address  unless  you  want  to. 

JUST  USE  A V CHECK  MARK 

1.  Generally,  do  you  find  most  of  the  main  articles  interesting?  Yes  □ No  □ 

2.  Do  you  read:  Yes  Some  No 

Field  Notes  

Conservation  News  

Traps  to  Wraps  [trapping  column)  

Club  Notes  

Arrow  Points  [archery  column)  

Kennel  Notes  [dog  column)  

Gun  Rack  (gun  column)  

Diana  Doings  (women's  column)  

Slants  and  Angles  [letters  to  the  editor)  

Editorial  

The  Story  Behind  The  Cover  

3.  What  cover  subjects  would  you  most  like  to  see?  Wildlife  portraits  □ Scenic 

views  of  Pennsylvania  □ Game  Commission  activities  □ Hunting  scenes  □ 

4.  Now,  getting  personal  . . . 

Do  you  preserve  GAME  NEWS  for  future  reference  by  either  filing  or 
binding  your  copies?  Yes  □ No  □ 

Do  you  pass  GAME  NEWS  on  to  others  to  read?  Yes  [H  No  Q] 

How  many  persons  in  your  family  read  GAME  NEWS?  

How  many  other  outdoor  magazines  do  you  regularly  receive  and 
read?  

5.  Is  there  any  specific  subject  on  which  you'd  like  us  to  run  an  article? 


6.  Finally,  what  other  comments  would  you  like  to  make  about  GAME  NEWS? 


THANKS  FOR  YOUR  ANSWERS  TO  THE  ABOVE  QUESTIONS.  NOW  JUST 
REMOVE  THIS  PAGE  AND  MAIL  IT  TO:  Pennsylvania  Game  News,  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Northeast  Division — C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor,  987  Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty  Fort. 
Phone:  Kingston  7-6193 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Nor- 
thumberland, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

N'orthcentral  Division — M.  E.  Sherman,  Supervisor,  1 E.  DuBois  Ave.,  DuBois. 
Phone:  1848 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton.  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga, 
Union. 

Southcentral  Division — A.  G.  Logue,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 

Phone:  872 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

Northwest  Division — T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  14  W.  1st  St.,  2nd  Floor,  S.S., 
Oil  City.  Phone:  4-6281 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango, 
Warren. 

Southwest  Division — G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  331  E.  Main  St.,  Ligonier.  Phone:  519 
Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Lambria,  Fayette.  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington,  Westmoreland. 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


OVER-SIZED  version  of  the  weasel,  the  mink  shown  on  this  month’s 
cover  is  synonomous  with  beauty,  luxury  and  sometimes  even  scandal. 
This  valuable  bearer  of  short,  durable  fur,  usually  rich  umber  brown  in 
color,  is  tantalizing  to  both  trapper  and  tradesman.  For  the  furrier,  a mink 
coat  symbolizes  wealth.  For  the  trapper  or  mink  rancher,  the  two-foot  long 
bundle  of  cunning  and  stealth  presents  a challenging  reward.  Six  to  ten 
thousand  mink  are  trapped  in  Pennsylvania  each  winter  and,  with  prices 
for  prime  pelts  usually  attractive,  the  solitary  wanderer  is  under  constant 
pressure. 

The  mink  is  a water-lovine  animal  and  he V the  most  versatile  member  of 
Ins  family.  Although  he  can’t  swim  like  brother  otter,  hunt  like  cousin 
weasel,  nor  smell  like  his  skunk  kin,  the  mink  can  do  a creditable  job 
with  each  of  these  characteristics.  By  nature  a non-social  creature,  minks  are 
usually  seen  alone  except  during  the  breeding  season.  They  do  keep  in  touch 
with  each  other,  however,  by  using  a unique  wilderness  means  of  communica- 
tion. Each  mink  stops  at  definitely  established  spots  throughout  its  range  to  : 
leave  a “calling-card”  of  dung  and  urine  which  enable  “friends”  to  find  out 
who’s  around  and  when  they  passed  by. 

Litters  of  five  or  six  young  are  born  in  April  or  May,  the  family  usually  i 
being  found  near  water.  Mink  dens  may  be  in  hollow  logs,  under  stumps  or 
tree  roots,  or  merely  burrows  in  stream  banks.  If  the  mink  does  dig  his  iu 
own  den,  it  will  be  about  four  inches  in  diameter  and  as  much  as  ten  or  y 
twelve  feet  in  length.  Other  than  man,  his  most  common  enemy  is  the  j 
great-horned  owl. 

A mink  menu  includes  mice,  fish,  frogs,  birds’  eggs,  rabbits,  muskrats,  J 
and  what  other  animal  life  is  available  and  “catchable.”  More  of  a carnivore 
than  his  raccoon  and  skunk  “in-laws,”  the  mink  is  both  the  good  and  bad 
of  his  family,  depending  on  how  you  view  him.  He’s  the  hero  of  the  hour 
when  seen  ridding  rats  from  some  farmer’s  barn  but  a black  bandit  when 
caught  cleaning  out  the  chickens  from  the  adjacent  coop.  The  duck  hunter 
seethes  with  anger  over  a duck  nest  destroyed  by  a mink,  but  smiles  ap- 
provingly when  the  same  mink  eats  the  eggs  of  the  snapping  turtle.  Probably 
the  mink’s  high  price-tag  is  the  only  thing  which  saves  him  from  being 
ostracized  by  sportsmen  as  a predator.  But  to  the  trapper,  the  furrier,  and 
the  fur  rancher,  mink  will  always  be  the  “ultimate”  in  fine  fur. 
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Worthless  as  a trophy,  generally  regarded  as  inferior  in  taste 
to  other  wild  meat,  and  incapable  of  leading  hunting  dog  or 
man  on  “merry  chase,”  the  slow-moving  woodchuck  is  gradually 
gaining  recognition  as  Pennsylvania’s  most  dangerous  game 
animal.  Based  on  number  of  participants  and  man  hours  hunted, 
at  least,  a greater  percentage  of  gun  casualties  occur  in  summer 
woodchuck  hunting  than  in  “regular”  seasons.  By  mid-August 
of  this  year  8 persons  had  been  killed  and  15  others  wounded 
in  the  hunting  of  this  famous  marmot.  In  1952  six  Pennsylva- 
nians were  killed  “in  mistake  for  woodchuck”— one-fourth  the 
total  number  killed  by  gunfire  in  all  types  of  hunting. 

Comparatively  recent  development  of  high  velocity,  small  cali- 
ber ammunition,  mass  production  of  inexpensive  varmint  rifles, 
and  increased  interest  in  specialized,  off-season  shooting  are  all 
combined  in  “chuck”  hunting.  Penn’s  woods  and  fields  have 
echoed  with  the  crack  of  countless  high-powered  weapons  all 
summer  long  and  September  brings  a period  of  renewed  interest 
as  preparations  for  regular  game  seasons  reach  a peak.  Ironically, 
the  smallest  cartridge  legally  permitted  in  Pennsylvania  is  pro- 
ducing, proportionately,  the  most  hunting  casualties.  Many  vic- 
tims killed  or  wounded  by  chuck  hunters  are  shot  in  the  vital 
head  or  neck  area,  possibly  because  the  bare  head  or  brown 
head-gear  may  be  construed  by  some  to  resemble  a groundhog. 

While  there  is  no  excuse  for  anyone  who  shoots  another  in 
mistake  for  game,  there  appears  to  be  some  cause  for  placing 
partial  responsibility  on  the  shoulders— and  heads— of  wood- 
chuck hunting  victims.  Casualty  reports  reveal  most  of  those 
shot  in  recent  years  were  NOT  wearing  any  type  of  conspicuous 
head-gear.  For  lack  of  such  protection,  these  persons  jeopardized 
their  lives. 

Surely  it  is  not  too  much  trouble  for  a chuck  hunter  to  tie 
a piece  of  white  cloth  over  his  head,  or  too  expensive  to  pur- 
chase and  wear  a light-reflecting  cap.  While  countless  hunters 
are  intently  watching  farm  or  forest  for  any  movement  which 
might  indicate  the  presence  of  a woodchuck,  these  simple  safety 
precautions  can  save  possible  injury  or  death! 

PLAY  SAFE-LOOK  SAFE!  WEAR  CONSPICUOUS  CAPS 
AND  CLOTHING  WHILE  HUNTING!! 


THE  lonesome  call  of  a whip-poor- 
will  echoed  faintly  through  the 
misty  night  almost  as  though  coming 
from  another  world.  As  the  mel- 
ancholy whistles  faded  away,  the  Old 
Game  Protector  turned  to  his  com- 
panion. 

“We’re  going  to  get  webbed  feet  if 
we  sit  here  much  longer,”  he  whis- 
pered. 

The  Deputy  rose  from  the  damp 
ground  with  apparent  eagerness. 
“That’s  easily  fixed.  I’ll  just  go  back 
to  the  car  and  dig  out  a couple  of 
raincoats  I carry  for  just  such  occa- 
sions.” 

The  Old  Game  Protector  stood  up 
to  stretch  his  legs  as  the  younger  man 
vanished  in  the  swirling  grayness  of 
the  fine  rain.  The  veteran  wildlife 
officer  gazed  intently  over  the  quiet 
Pennsylvania  valley  below  him.  From 
his  hillside  vantage  point,  he  could 
just  barely  make  out  the  farm  fields 
broken  with  small  patches  of  wood- 
lots.  A few  twinkles  of  pale  yellow 
light  indicated  the  location  of  several 
farmhouses  where  tired  countrymen 
were  getting  ready  for  well  earned 
rest. 

Strange  as  this  particular  valley 
was  to  the  man,  he  couldn’t  help  but 
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feel  he  had  seen  it  a thousand  times 
before  on  a thousand  other  nights 
just  like  this  one.  He  recalled  many 
identical  scenes  from  his  own  district 
while  memories  of  similar  law  en- 
forcement assignments  returned  to 
occupy  his  thoughts.  Then  he  thought 
of  the  Deputy  whom  he  had  met  but 
a few  short  hours  ago.  Seemed  like  a 
capable,  hard  working  fellow,  he 
mused.  Just  like  most  deputy  game 
protectors— willing  to  spend  nights 
away  from  home  and  family,  often 
without  pay,  and  glad  to  be  doing 
something  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  grandest  of  all  outdoor  sports. 

The  two  men  had  met  and  become 
a team  earlier  in  the  evening  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Game  Protector 
in  charge  of  this  district  which  bor- 
dered on  his  own.  Deer  jacklighters 
had  been  robbing  the  sportsmen  of 
game  and  depriving  them  of  future 
legal  sport.  The  Old  Game  Protector, 
along  with  another  Commission  offi- 
cer, had  been  requested  to  lend  a 
hand  in  apprehending  the  violators. 
The  plan  was  simple.  Each  night  he 
would  report  at  the  headquarters  of 
his  brother  officer,  be  assigned  a 
Deputy,  and  sent  to  a certain  section 
of  the  District  where  spotlighting  had 
been  reported. 
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On  this  rainy,  gloomy  fall  night, 
the  team  had  been  assigned  to  a 
small  valley  which  neither  of  them 
had  ever  seen  before.  Hiding  their 
car  had  been  a problem,  but  they 
finally  located  a semblance  of  a road 
leading  into  the  surrounding  hills. 
After  constant  use  of  low  gear, 
coupled  with  an  occasional  push  to 
get  over  bumps  and  spots  where  the 
road  had  apparently  given  up,  the 
two  men  had  at  last  fohnd  a hilltop 
patch  of  woods  where  the  vehicle 
could  be  hidden.  They  then  walked 
to  a nearby  open  field  giving  an  un- 
obstructed view  of  the  terrain  below 
them. 

“Here’s  your  raincoat,’’  the  Deputy 
suddenly  spoke  through  the  darkness. 
The  two  men  quickly  donned  the 
protective  slickers  and  resumed  their 
watchful  waiting. 

“Lucky  for  us  that  old  country  road 
led  to  those  woods  back  there,  wasn’t 
it?”  the  Deputy  spoke  again.  “But, 
say,  why  did  you  drive  past  that  park- 
ing spot  first?” 

“Well,”  the  Old  Game  Protector 
replied,  “No  point  in  letting  every- 
one know  exactly  where  you  are  all 
the  time.  I figured  we  might  fool  a 
few  folks  by  driving  on  out  the  road, 
then  dousing  the  lights,  and  sneaking 
back  to  the  parking  place.” 

“Hey,  speaking  of  lights,  what’s 
that  down  there?”  the  Deputy  inter- 
rupted excitedly. 

The  Old  Game  Protector  turned  in 
the  direction  his  assistant  was  point- 
ing. “Now  that’s  right  interesting. 
Where  I come  from,  one  long,  narrow 
beam  of  light  like  that,  moving 
slowly  back  and  forth  over  the 
countryside  means  just  one  thing. 
Looks  like  your  boss  is  . . 

Before  the  older  man  could  finish, 
the  sound  of  one  shot  rolled  up  the 
valley,  muffled  in  the  drizzle  but 
nonetheless  unmistakable.  Both  men 
jumped  up  at  once  and  both  started 
running  towards  the  distant  field  be- 
low them.  Within  a few  minutes, 
however,  they  were  slowed  almost  to 


a halt  by  thick  brush.  They  pushed 
against  the  dense  cover,  twisting  and 
turning  to  break  their  way. 

“Let’s  use  our  flashlights  before  we 
get  hung  up  like  fish  in  a gill  net,” 
muttered  the  Deputy  finally,  “These 
danged  blackberry  briars  and  con- 
founded vines  are  tearing  me  to 
pieces!” 

“No,  sir,  “the  Old  Game  Protector 
exclaimed  in  a hoarse  whisper.  "We 
wouldn’t  stand  a chance  of  catching 
those  outlaws  if  we  tipped  ’em  off 
now  with  lights.  Besides,  I figure 
we’ve  only  got  about  another  half 
mile  to  go  and  our  blood  ought  to 
hold  out  that  long.” 

A forced  laugh  was  the  only  re- 
sponse from  the  Deputy  as  the  two 
men  renewed  their  efforts  to  break 
through  the  thicket,  work  that  finally 
succeeded  at  the  expense  of  torn  uni- 
forms and  bleeding  scratches.  But  no 
sooner  had  they  left  the  thick  brush, 
brambles,  and  vines  behind  when 
they  found  themselves  in  a swamp. 
In  places  the  two  determined  wildlife 
guardians  had  to  wade  knee  deep  in 
mud  and  brackish  water  and  several 
times  were  forced  to  back  up  and  go 
around  deep  holes.  Finally,  they 
broke  out  and  staggered  into  an  open 
field  which  sloped  steeply  up  a hill- 
side. The  rain,  which  had  started  as 
a mist,  now  began  to  pour  down  on 
the  two  bedraggled  figures,  adding 
insult  to  injury. 

“Whew!”  puffed  the  Old  Game 
Protector.  “Let’s  stop  a second  to 
catch  our  wind.”  But  just  as  the  big 
man  ceased  his  long  strides  forward, 
another  shot  rang  out  from  the  hill 
just  above.  “Let’s  go!”  the  veteran 
officer  whispered  with  renewed  vigor, 
and  the  two  men  started  moving 
rapidly,  but  quietly,  up  the  steep 
slope. 

When  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill,  the  Old  Game  Protector  and  his 
Deputy  discovered  another  field 
bordered  with  a narrow  strip  of 
woods.  Moving  cautiously,  the  pair 
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had  to  circle  away  from  a narrow, 
yet  strong,  beam  of  light  which 
fingered  its  way  along  the  edge  of  the 
field.  Suddenly,  the  light  vanished 
and  the  sound  of  a tractor  starting 
up  broke  the  quiet  murmur  of  the 
falling  rain.  Both  men  sprinted  to- 
wards a big  oak  tree  standing  along 
the  field. 

“Dawgone  it!  We  missed  ’em,”  the 
Deputy  growled  ruefully. 

The  Old  Game  Protector  crouched 
lower  at  the  base  of  the  huge  tree. 
“Don’t  give  up  yet,  son.  Sounds  like 
they’re  just  heading  over  to  that 
farmhouse  yonder.” 

“By  golly,  you’re  right.  Here  they 
come  again!” 

The  sound  of  the  tractor  drew 
near  as  it  rounded  the  field  once 
more,  the  spotlight  throwing  a mov- 
ing shaft  of  brilliant  light  along  the 
wooded  edge.  The  two  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  well  hidden  behind  the 
big  oak,  watched  intently  as  the 
tractor  chugged  its  way  closer  and 
closer.  Suddenly,  the  Old  Game  Pro- 
tector sprang  into  the  field,  switching 
on  his  small  flashlight  to  illuminate 
the  scene. 

As  the  tractor  lurched  to  a halt,  its 
driver  literally  jumped  out  of  his  seat, 
thrusting  his  arms  straight  up  and 
screaming,  “They  got  us  . . . They 
got  us  . . . THEY  GOT  US!”  One 
of  two  men  riding  on  the  back  of  the 
tractor  immediately  leaped  to  the 
ground  and  started  running  like  a 
deer  towards  the  far  end  of  the  field. 
The  other  simply  stood  silently,  let- 
ting the  powerful  spotlight  in  his 
hands  fall  to  the  ground. 

“Looks  like  you  men  are  in 
trouble,”  the  Old  Game  Protector 
spoke  in  a firm,  crisp  voice. 

After  a moment’s  silence,  one  of 
the  tractor  riders  replied  in  a sullen 
tone,  “What  makes  you  say  that? 
We’re  just  looking  this  here  field 
over,  getting  ready  for  fall  planting.” 

“Kind  of  a strange  time  to  be  do- 
ing it,”  the  Old  Game  Protector  said. 
“That  spotlight  of  yours  don’t  quite 


fit  in  with  farming,  either.”  Strikes 
me  you  fellows  were  just  aiming  to 
get  a bit  of  venison  about  three 
months  too  early  and  in  the  wrong 
way,  too.” 

“Heck  no,  warden,  we  ain’t  seen 
a deer  all  night!”  the  other  denied. 

Just  then,  the  Deputy,  who  had 
raced  after  the  escaping  member  of 
the  trio,  broke  into  the  circle  of  light 
cast  by  the  Old  Game  Protector’s 
flashlight.  The  third  man  on  the 
tractor  appeared  with  him.  Thrust- 
ing a mean-looking  rifle  forward,  the 
Deputy  said,  “Lucky  there’s  a solid 
stone  fence  at  the  end  of  this  field. 
This  here  character  managed  to 
throw  this  rifle  over  it  but  that’s 
more  than  he  could  manage  himself.” 

The  Old  Game  Protector  turned 
quickly  to  the  newcomer  who  was 
puffing  heavily  to  get  his  breath  back. 
“Let’s  introduce  ourselves,  mister. 
My  name’s  Rea  and  I happened  to 
be  a Pennsylvania  Game  Prbtector. 
This  is  one  of  my  Deputies.  Now, 
I’ll  just  get  out  my  notebook  and 
pencil  so’s  I can  write  down  your 
name  and  those  of  your  friends.” 

As  the  trio  reluctantly  gave  their 
names  and  addresses,  the  Old  Game 
Protector  wrote  them  down  in  his 
battered  and  somewhat  wet  note- 
book. Suddenly  he  turned  to  the 
driver  of  the  tractor  who  had  given 
his  name  last.  “How  many  points  did 
the  deer  have?”  The  veteran  officer 
almost  spat  the  question  from  his 
mouth. 

“Why,  I ...  I couldn’t  see  any,” 
the  man  admitted  in  a startled  voice. 

The  Old  Game  Protector  smiled 
faintly  before  speaking.  “Well,  gentle- 
men, it’s  my  duty  to  place  all  three 
of  you  under  arrest.  You  will  be 
charged  with  attempting  to  kill  a 
deer  with  an  artificial  light.  Now, 
you  have  two  choices.  Either  you  can 
settle  right  here  and  now  on  a Field 
Acknowledgment  Receipt  or,  if  you 
prefer,  we  can  arrange  a hearing  be- 
fore a justice  of  the  peace.” 

“Guess  you  got  us,  alright,”  one 
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of  the  trio  replied,  “but  we’ll  just 
take  a hearing  anyway.” 

“O.  K.,  that’s  one  of  your  Ameri- 
can privileges,”  said  the  Old  Game 
Protector.  “Now  we  can  either  walk 
into  town  which  I guess  is  about  25 
miles  from  here,  or  if  you  men  have 
cars,  we  can  ride.  We’ll  just  leave  the 
tractor  here;  I’ll  take  the  key  with 
me.  It  may  be  that  it  will  be  con- 
fiscated along  with  your  spotlight 
and  rifle  but  the  J.  P.  will  have  to 
decide  that.” 

A few  hours  later  the  Old  Game 
Protector  and  the  Deputy  arrived 
back  on  the  hillside  where  they  had 
left  their  car.  The  first,  pale  tints 
of  dawn  were  just  appearing  in  the 
gray  sky  to  the  east.  The  two  tired 
men  stood  for  a moment  looking  out 
over  the  mountain  valley  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  so  much  trouble 
and  excitement  earlier.  The  Old 
Game  Protector  slowly  reached  into 
his  hip  pocket  and  pulled  out  his 
battered  briar  pipe  and  tobacco 
pouch.  “Y’know,”  he  said  slowly. 


“that  was  one  of  the  few  times  I ever 
had  to  arrest  a man;  then  turn  and 
ask  him  to  give  me  a ride  into  town 
for  a hearing.  But  I hope  those  three 
have  learned  a lesson  or  two  tonight. 
We’ll  never  know  whether  they 
killed  or  wounded  that  deer  but  I’ll 
bet,  after  paying  $100  apiece  and 
losing  their  spotlight  and  rifle,  they’ll 
think  twice  before  trying  to  rob  our 
wildlife  again.” 

“Yup,”  the  Deputy  replied  with  a 
sudden  laugh.”  And  I just  figured 
out  why  that  tractor  driver  was  so 
darned  scared  when  we  jumped  out 
from  behind  that  big  oak.  Look  at  us. 
Why,  we  look  like  a couple  of  wild 
ghosts  after  that  mad  dash  through 
the  brush  and  swamp.” 

As  the  two  men  slowly  crawled 
into  the  car,  the  Old  Game  Protector 
spoke  with  a wry  smile.  “Yes,  sir, 
sometimes  this  job  gets  to  be  down- 
right dirty  work.  But,  y’know,  I 
wouldn’t  trade  it  for  any  other  in  the 
world.” 

. . . The  End. 


NEW  DOG  CARE  BOOKLETS  AVAILABLE 

Do  you  know  how  to  train  your  dog  to  heel?  Treat  him  for  electric  shock?  Stop  him 
biting  the  postman? 

If  your  knowledge  of  these  or  other  dog  care  and  training  problems  is  limited,  you 
will  want  to  get  the  series  of  pamphlets  produced  by  Swift  & Company  for  distribution 
by  veterinarians. 

Prepared  by  leading  authorities  in  the  fields  of  dog  care  and  training,  and  veterinary 
medicine,  the  series  is  composed  of  five  folders,  each  of  six  pages,  illustrated  with  line 
drawings  and  done  in  two  colors.  Titles  are:  "The  Care  and  Training  of  Puppies,” 
“Your  Dog’s  Care  and  Breeding,”  “Your  Dog’s  Obedience  Training,”  “Correcting  Your 
Dog’s  Bad  Habits,”  and  “Keeping  Your  Dog  Healthy.” 

Although  the  series  has  been  out  for  only  a few  months,  it  is  already  stocked  by  over 
2,500  veterinarians  and  more  than  a million  and  a half  of  the  booklets  have  been  dis- 
tributed. They  are  free  and  in  communities  where  they  are  not  otherwise  available 
they  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  Pard  Department,  Swift  & Company,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 

Reason  for  the  surprising  popularity  of  the  series  may  lie  in  its  simple  presentation. 
Designed  for  use  by  school  children  as  well  as  adults,  the  booklets  are  realistic  in  their 
approach  and  the  writing  is  light  and  easy  to  read.  On'1  example  of  the  sensible  attitude 
taken  can  be  gathered  by  reading  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  pamphlet  on  “Care  and 
Breeding”: 

“Taking  care  of  a dog  requires  neither  a great  amount  of  knowledge  nor  a great 
amount  of  work.  A little  common  sense  and  a few  minutes  a day  are  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. It  isn't  necessary  to  make  work  of  dog  care.” 


By  Richard  Alden  Knight 


IT  has  been  my  privilege,  in  years 
past,  to  shoot  with  a number  of  the 
finest  shots  in  this  country.  In  my 
own  painstaking  way  I have  mim- 
icked their  gun  handling  ability  to 
the  letter,  if  not  to  the  efficiency.  I 
have  studied  the  positions  in  which 
they  carry  their  guns  and  watched 
the  sure,  quick  coordination  of  body 
and  eye  as  they  swing  on  a fast  mov- 
ing target.  I have  watched  these  men 
with  the  same  interest  that  a gallery 
fan  might  watch  Ben  Hogan  or  a 
sand  lot  kid  might  study  Stan  Mu- 
sial’s  batting  stance.  In  all  this  ob- 
servation I have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  learn  the  one  cardinal  rule 
of  effective  gun  handling— KNOW 
YOUR  GUN! 

It  is  just  as  simple  as  that.  The 
knowledge  of  your  favorite  weapon’s 
characteristics,  both  good  and  bad, 
is  an  invaluable  aid  in  consistent  wing 
shooting. 

Gun  habits  are  not  easily  acquired. 
It  takes  a child  several  years  to  learn 
to  walk  and  run  with  a perfect  sense 


of  balance  at  all  times.  Walking  is  a 
learned  reaction  and  its  performance 
becomes  as  mechanical  as  taking  a 
breath.  Gun  handling,  being  as  it  is 
a very  difficult  bit  of  coordination, 
must  of  absolute  necessity,  be  a 
learned  motion. 

A gun  is  perhaps  the  longest-lived 
piece  of  equipment  a hunter  owns. 
It  also  represents  a major  investment 
of  his  hunting  career.  Although  some 
may  not  follow  my  line  of  reasoning, 
the  choosing  of  a good  gun  is  much 
the  same  as  the  choice  of  a wife— 
you’re  with  both  of  them  a long  time. 

Much  has  been  written  in  recent 
years  on  the  art  of  gun  fitting.  Neo- 
phite  hunters  of  today  speak  rather 
glibly  of  stock  length,  pitch  and  drop 
at  comb.  Here  again  it  is  unforunate 
that  a little  bit  of  knowledge  can  be 
a dangerous  thing.  Several  years  ago 
I hunted  with  a boy  who  has  the  na- 
tural speed  of  hand  and  eye  to  be- 
come a good  wing  shot,  but  who,  to 
his  own  complete  confusion,  had 
jumped  from  gun  to  gun  in  search 
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of  a consistently-deadly  weapon.  To 
the  best  oi  my  knowledge,  he  still 
misses  a great  majority  oi  his  birds. 
The  answer  is  pathetically  simple  and 
economically  sound,  li  he  had  spent 
the  time  and  money  on  a choice  oi 
a gun  that  was  fitted,  not  by  him, 
but  a trained  stock  maker,  he  would 
be  a better-than-average  shot  today. 

How  many  hunters  of  your  ac- 
quaintance have  patterned  their  favo- 
rite shot  gun  recently?  Perhaps,  you 
yourself  have  been  negligent  in  per- 
forming this  important  operation.  Is 
your  shotgun  capable  of  pulling  down 
that  big  ringneck  that  just  flushed 
forty-eight  yards  from  you?  Can  you 
shoot  at  that  bobbing  cottontail  at 
eighteen  yards  without  tearing  him 
to  bits?  What  is  the  most  effective 
load  per  pellet  pattern  that  you  can 
shoot  in  your  gun?  One  hour  of  your 
time  before  the  hunting  season  will 
make  your  bag  better  during  those 
few  golden  days. 

My  father  and  the  friends  he  shoots 
with  have  formed  a club  bearing  the 
title  that  needs  no  explanation— The 
Woodcock  Demolishers  Association. 
To  become  a member  of  the  W.D.A. 
the  convert  must  render  a Woodcock 
entirely  unfit  for  table  consumption 
before  at  least  one  member,  in  good 
standing,  of  W.D.A.  Go  ahead  and 
laugh-You’ve  done  it  and  so  have  I. 
Shooting  game  too  close  is  just  as  bad 
as  wasting  a shell  on  too  long  a shot 
—neither  one  puts  any  meat  on  the 
table. 

Two  seasons  ago,  my  partner  and 
I spent  one  of  the  best  day’s  pheasant 
shooting  I’ve  put  in  for  some  time. 
By  noon  we  had  killed  three  cocks 
and  the  points  were  coming  regularly 
enough  to  make  the  day  perfect.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  dog  found  nine 
separate  birds— ‘all  hens.  My  partner 
became  tighter  and  tighter  as  he  ap- 
proached each  point.  The  tenth  bird 
was  his  downfall.  As  he  walked  in 
front  of  the  dog,  a big  cock  exploded 
almost  from  under  him,  cackling  rau- 
cously as  he  took  wing.  I honestly 


doubt  that  the  bird  was  over  fifteen 
feet  from  the  gun’s  muzzle  when  he 
cut  down  on  him.  The  impact  of  the 
shot  charge  flattened  the  pheasant  as 
if  a giant  hand  had  swatted  him.  The 
air  was  filled  with  a cloud  of  feathers 
as  the  dog  retrieved  what  was  left. 

The  subject  of  the  all-around  gun 
has  been  discussed  at  great  length  by 
a number  of  prominent  authorities. 
I do  not  believe  that  such  a thing 
exists.  For  example,  a .410  is  a light, 
pleasant  weapon  and  in  the  hands  of 
a good  shot,  it  is  an  excellent  quail 
and  rail  gun.  The  .20  guage  is  a hard- 
hitting weapon  when  used  on  the 
game  for  which  it  was  designed.  How- 
ever, I certainly  wouldn’t  recommend 
it  as  a duck  gun.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  average  hunter’s 
pocketbook  was  the  invention  of  the 
shotgun  compensator.  This  gave  him 
the  option  of  selecting  his  gun  boring 
prior  to  the  day’s  hunt.  As  efficient 
as  these  have  proved  themselves,  they 
still  do  not  give  the  split  second  selec- 
tion of  boring  offered  by  the  good 
double.  All  these  arguments  boil  down 
to  one  thing.  Any  gun  possesses  the 
power  to  kill  if  used  at  a range  where- 
by the  maximum  in  pattern  efficiency 
may  be  employed. 

The  mistaken  assumption  that  an 
expensive  gun  is  the  panacea  to  all 
shooting  problems  seems  to  take  root 
in  the  mind  of  a poor  shot.  To  be 
sure,  a fine  weapon  is  a joy  to  own 
and  a pleasure  to  handle,  but  not 
a necessity.  I am  the  proud  owner  of 
a Charles  Daly  Diamond  Grade 
double.  It  was  stocked  by  a well 
known  stockmaker  and  fits  me  like  an 
old  shoe.  For  day-in-day-out  perform- 
ance on  any  upland  game,  I choose 
this  gun  over  the  rest  of  my  collec- 
tion not  because  of  its  price,  but  for 
the  simple  basic  reason  that  it  hits 
game  when  I point  it.  That’s  all 
there  is  to  it.  I know  the  gun.  I point 
it  better  than  any  gun  I’ve  picked  up 
and  I manage  to  score  well  with  it. 
Speed  with  a shotgun  is  a wonder- 
ful thing.  I get  a tremendous  amount 
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of  satisfaction  out  of  a kill  that  re- 
quires instant  gun  handling  and  un- 
conscious pointing.  However,  more 
shots  are  missed  because  of  excessive 
speed  than  are  made.  Each  woodcock 
season  my  father,  my  partner,  a local 
sporting  goods  salesman  and  myself 
shoot  together  on  opening  day. 
Through  a rivalry  developed  in 
seasons  past,  the  salesman,  my  part- 
ner and  myself  annually  struggle  to 
outdo  the  other  in  speed  of  fire.  And 
each  year  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  the  three  of  us  to  miss  a 
bird  completely  engaging  in  this  tom- 
foolery while  my  father  will  go  a 
whole  season  missing  one  or  two 
birds.  Not  that  he  is  a better  shot 
than  any  one  of  us,  but  he  is  a more 
consistent  gun  pointer  while  not  pos- 
sessing the  speed  of  hand  that  unfor- 
tunately and  by  mistake,  has  been 
tied  in  hand  and  hand  with  good 
shooting  albility. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  bird  to  hit  on 
the  wing  is  a ringneck  pheasant.  He 
is  not  slow  but  he  presents  a target 
at  least  twenty-six  inches  from  wing 


tip  to  wing  tip  and  is  flushed  at  ranges 
that  average  out  to  less  than  twenty- 
five  yards.  But  each  year,  hundreds 
of  cock  birds  are  missed  because  the 
hunter  didn’t  take  the  time  to  point 
his  gun.  Speed  is  a very  nice  thing  in 
small  amounts  but  care  brings  home 
game. 

Two  years  ago  I traded  a .410  pump 
gun  for  a 20  gauge  double  of  similar 
moderate  price.  I shot  the  gun  at  clay 
targets  thrown  from  a hand  trap  at 
unknown  angle  and  time.  I found 
that  unless  I pointed  the  gun  rather 
carefully,  its  tight  boring  would  cause 
me  to  miss  frequently.  The  stock  is 
a shade  shorter  than  I’m  used  to 
and  has  a steeper  drop  than  I prefer, 
but  with  practice  I managed  to  con- 
vert this  gun  that  was  different  from 
any  I had  shot  before,  into  a good 
usable  piece  of  equipment.  In  doing 
this  I adjusted  myself  to  the  gun 
rather  than  the  gun  to  me. 

When  I was  quite  young,  my  father 
presented  me  with  a cut  down  .410 
double.  I can  still  remember  the  long 
hours  I spent  standing  in  front  of  a 


Trap  shooting,  either  at  an  organized  “field"  or  with  inexpensive  hand-trap,  affords  valuable 
knowledge  of  your  gun.  It  should  be  a “must"  among  the  hunter’s  pre-season  preparations. 

Hal  H.  Harrison  Photo 


Sportsmen’s  Field  Days,  conducted  by  most  clubs  throughout  Pennsylvania  during  early  fall 
provide  the  sportsmen  with  a golden  opportunity  to  practice  with  both  shotgun  and  rifle. 


full  length  mirror  practicing  mount- 
ing the  gun  to  my  shoulder,  but  these 
hours  of  practice  under  good  tutelage 
have  paid  many  fold  benefits  in  later 
years.  By  doing  this,  I learned  to 
avoid  what  I consider  the  most  com- 
mon mistake  made  in  mounting  the 
gun  into  the  shooting  position.  On 
flush,  the  hands  bring  gun  to  the 
shoulder  with  the  barrel  UP  and  the 
stock  DOWN.  This  as  compared  to 
the  unfortunate  and  somewhat  clumsy 
habit  of  mounting  the  gun  barrel 
DOWN,  stock  UP.  Before  more  thor- 
ough examination,  this  may  seem 
trivial,  but  it  all  boils  down  to  this: 
The  average  bird,  when  flushed,  will 
tower  to  gain  altitude.  If  your  gun 
barrels  are  in  position  when  the  butt 
hits  the  shoulder  you  have  that  frac- 
tional, ultra-important  part  of  a sec- 
ond to  find  your  target  and  squeeze 


the  trigger.  On  a great  majority  of 
the  wing  shots  that  present  themselves 
in  a day’s  hunt,  this  head  start  is  not 
a necessity,  but  on  the  high,  tower- 
ing, flaring  shot  that  demands  both 
speed  and  accuracy  to  find  the  target, 
correct  procedure  will  give  you  a suc- 
cessful start  to  a clean  kill.  I know 
of  only  one  phenomenal  wing  shot 
who  mounts  his  gun  barrel  down.  He 
has  admitted  to  me  several  times  that 
it  is  not  correct  and  has  taught  his 
son  the  other  method.  But  even  with 
this  seemingly  awkward  procedure, 
he  is  fast  to  the  point  of  being  amaz- 
ing and  deadly  accurate  to  boot.  How- 
ever, he  is  the  outstanding  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

The  man  mentioned  above  has  a 
beautiful  collection  of  guns.  In  his 
gun  rack  are  representative  models 
of  the  finest  shotguns  built,  yet,  when 
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Grouse  season  rolls  around  he  shoots 
a weather-beaten  double  that  re- 
sponds in  his  hands  like  a part  ol 
him. 

Everyone  who  hunts  has  a friend 
whom  he  thinks  is  an  excellent  shot. 

I am  no  exception.  With  a rifle  I 
know  two  men  who  I believe  can  be 
numbered  among  the  finest  shots  in 
this  country.  One  is  a fish  warden 
from  Renova,  and  the  other  is  a fac- 
tory worker  from  Williamsport.  They 
both  possess  the  rare  ability  of  fault- 
less aim.  The  latter  has  been  my 
hunting  companion  for  some  years. 
With  a shotgun,  he  is  better  than 
average  but  with  a rifle  he  is  deadly. 
His  choice  of  a gun  is  an  8 m.m. 
Mauser  with  a swing-over  scope 
mount  allowing  use  of  both  sights  for 
close-in  shooting.  He  is  possessed  of 
an  infinite  amount  of  patience  when 
it  comes  to  setting  up  a shot.  He  will 
let  a buck  walk  that  extra  few  yards 
in  order  to  get  an  unobstructed 
shoulder  shot.  Range  is  not  too  im- 
portant. I have  watched  him  kill  two 
deer  in  past  seasons  that  were  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  seventy  five 
and  three  hundred  measured  paces 
from  his  point  of  fire.  Both  of  these 
bucks  were  put  down  to  stay  with 
one  shot  apiece.  That  is  fine  shooting 
in  any  man’s  book.  He  got  to  be  a 
good  shot,  not  only  because  he  pos- 
sesses native  talent  but  because  he 
has  sense  enough  to  learn  every  quirk 
of  his  deer  rifle  prior  to  shooting  it 
at  a deer. 

Year  in,  year  out,  it’s  the  same  old 
story— there’s  the  buck,  here  is  the 
hunter;  he  shoots,  hits  the  deer  and 
the  deer  runs  away— far  too  often, 
never  to  be  seen  again.  The  number 
of  crippled  deer  that  are  left  in  the 
mountains  after  deer  season  is  an 
apalling  aftermath.  Each  year,  deer 
are  wounded  when  a few  minutes 
practice  put  in  on  a target  before  the 
season  would  have  resulted  in  a dead 
animal.  This  needless  practice  will 
never  cease,  but  it  can  be  alleviated. 
To  be  sure,  there  will  be  those  who 


will  say  that  they  have  neither  the 
opportunity  nor  the  inclination  to 
practice  before  the  season  begins.  But 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
a tremendous  majority  of  the  deer 
killed  annually  are  killed  at  an  aver- 
age range  of  slightly  less  than  forty 
yards.  I have  had  men  tell  me  that 
they  hunt  deer  not  because  they  en- 
joy killing  deer,  but  for  the  sport 
of  it.  The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is 
that  once  that  trigger  is  pulled  and 
the  bullet  meets  its  mark  the  deer  is 
either  dead  or  hurt.  Unlike  fishing, 
where  your  quarry  can  be  returned  to 
the  water  to  catch  another  day,  hunt- 
ing does  not  offer  the  privilege  of 
throwing  back  your  target. 

You’ve  seen  it;  so  have  I.  How 
many  times  during  the  course  of  a 
day’s  deer  hunting  have  you  heard  a 
veritable  barrage  of  eight,  ten  and 
sometimes  twenty  shots?  Haven’t  you 
wondered,  as  have  I,  whether  or  not 
they  hit  their  target? 

I do  not  consider  myself  an  out- 
standing rifle  shot.  If  the  opportunity 
presented  itself,  whereby  I would  be 
able  to  shorten  the  range  between 
me  and  my  target  by  waiting  or  stalk- 
ing I would  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  But, 
I have  learned  one  important  fact, 
the  observance  of  which  will  bring 
home  game.  KNOW  WHERE  YOUR 
RIFLE  HITS  AT  EVERY  YARD 
OUTSIDE  OF  THIRTY  AND  IN- 
SIDE OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
FIFTY.  Be  it  a 25-20  or  a 300  Mag- 
num it  has  the  power  to  kill  just  as 
dead  anything  it  hits  properly. 

Make  yourself  a promise,  take 
stock  of  your  equipment  and  your 
own  ability  and  resolve  to  make  better 
use  of  both.  In  this  way  you  will  har- 
vest the  best  in  shooting  pleasure  of 
seasons  to  come.  Let’s  cut  down  the 
senseless  waste  of  crippled  game.  For 
I believe  that  you,  as  do  I,  have  a 
high  regard  for  the  outdoors  and  its 
pleasures.  God  give  me  the  grace  to 
kill  clean,  and  if  I can’t  kill  clean, 
then  let  me  miss  clean. 

. . . The  End 
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THIS  farm  looked  pretty  good.  I’d 
passed  up  several,  this  morning, 
for  one  reason  or  another.  But  this 
one  looked  just  right.  They  was  two, 
three  places  looked  like  they  ought 
to  hold  a covey  of  birds:  that  over- 
grown draw,  leading  into  the  woods 
down  there;  that  cornfield  up  against 
the  multiflora  rose  fence;  or  maybe 
that  pond,  out  there,  next  to  the  cane 
field.  The  crops  looked  good,  and  I 
noticed  the  cattle  wasn’t  grazing  in 
the  woods.  A well-tended  farm,  with 
lots  of  good  cover  where  cover  ought 
to  be. 

I drove  up  the  lane  to  the  house. 
I looked  out  to  the  barn  first,  and 
sure  enough  the  man  was  there, 
working  over  a mowing  machine.  I 
walked  up  to  him. 

“Good  morning,”  I says,  polite. 
“Are  you  the  owner  here?” 

He  straightens  up  and  looks  me 
over,  taking  his  time. 

“Except  for  a little  piece  the  bank 
still  owns,”  he  admits,  “I  reckon  I 
am. 

“I’m  Tom  Dolan,”  I introduced 
myself,  “from  South  City.  I wanted 
to  ask  you  if  I could  hunt  awhile,  this 
morning.” 

He  looks  me  over  again,  slow  and 
deliberate,  I’m  itching  to  get  out 
among  the  birds,  but  he  acts  like  he’s 
got  all  the  time  there  is. 

“A  lot  of  strangers  ask  me  that,” 
he  finally  says.  “I’ll  ask  you  the  same 
as  I ask  them:  You  got  any  good  rea- 
son I should  tell  you  to  go  ahead?” 
He  asks  like  he  really  wants  to 
know.  Well,  that  was  all  right:  I had 
my  spiel  all  figured  out,  the  same 
that’s  worked  good  for  me  before. 

“One  reason  might  be,”  I says, 
confident,  “is  I’m  one  of  your  cus- 
tomers.” 

He  perks  up  his  eyebrows.  “Don’t 
recall  ever  selling  you  anything,”  he 
says. 


(Reprinted  from  the  Missouri  Con- 
servationist, July,  1952.) 


“Well,”  I tells  him,  “I’m  one  of 
the  148,000,000  people  that  buys  what 
you  and  the  other  2,000,000  farmers 
sell  to  make  a living.  So  I’m  a cus- 
tomer.” 

He  grins  a little,  in  a way  that 
makes  me  think  this  isn’t  going  so 
good. 

“According  to  that,”  he  tells  me, 
“you’re  just  one  of  74  people  that 
might  call  themselves  my  share  of  the 
customers.  I don’t  figure  I could  let 
you  all  hunt.  Besides,  I don’t  see  how 
that’s  enough  of  a reason.  I ain’t  ask- 
ing you  to  buy  my  grain  and  cattle, 
and  I got  no  receipt  that  tells  me  you 
do.  It  could  be,”  he  points  out, 
“you’re  buying  some  other  farmer’s 
stuff.” 

I seen  I’d  have  to  try  one  of  my 
other  spiels. 

“Well,”  I tries  again,  “let’s  say  I 
buy  a license  to  hunt,  and  you  don’t. 
It’s  my  money  that  helps  take  care 
of  the  game  on  your  farm.  I pay  for 
the  sericea  seed  the  Commission 
hands  you  free,  for  enforcing  the 
game  laws,  and  for  raising  the  rose 
you  plant  for  fence.  In  a way,  you 
could  kind  of  say  I pay  the  bill  for 
the  game.” 

“Just  kind  of,”  he  comes  back. 
“Would  you  want  to  try  figuring  out 
how  much  of  the  feed  this  farm  raises 
for  game  your  money  paid  for?  Would 
you  want  to  put  your  $2  hunting 
license  against  the  $300  I put  out  for 
the  pond?  And  the  fertilizer  and  work 
alone  in  that  rose  fence  cost  me  about 
ten  times  what  your  whole  license 
cost.”  He  raised  his  hand  to  keep  me 
from  breaking  in.  “You’ll  say  that 
* pond  and  fence  and  grain  ain’t  put 
in  just  for  game,  and  that’s  right. 
But  your  license  don’t  go  just  to  pay 
for  game  feed  and  cover,  either— just 
a few  cents  of  it,  maybe.  Nope,  I 
don’t  see  how  you  can  rightly  say 
ydu  bought  the  right  to  hunt  on  my 
farm.” 

I had  just  one  more  shot  in  my 
locker. 

“Ain’t  there  a law,”  I asks  him, 
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“that  says  I own  the  game  just  as 
much  as  you?  Don’t  that  give  me  a 
right  to  get  my  share  of  it?” 

“That  law  says  the  game  is  as  much 
mine  as  yours,”  he  reminds  me.  “And 
it  don’t  say  I got  to  let  you  come  on 
my  land,  climb  my  fences,  disturb  my 
stock,  and  walk  over  my  fields  to  get 
your  game.” 

Well,  there  went  my  last  argument. 
I stood  around,  trying  to  think  up 
some  reason  that  might  get  me  that 
hunt  yet.  He  watches  me,  and  pretty 
soon  I meet  his  eye.  Something  I seen 
there  give  me  a hunch.  All  of  a sud- 
den I seen  this  farmer,  not  just  as  a 
man  I had  to  argue  out  of  a hunt, 
but  as  a human  being  like  me,  with 
the  same  feelings;  maybe  even  the 
same  feeling  about  Hunting.  My 
hunch  was  to  tell  him,  simple  and 
honest,  why  I wanted  to  hunt. 

“I  got  one  more  reason,”  I spoke 
slow,  thinking  how  to  say  it.  “It’s  the 
biggest  reason  of  all,  I guess.  But  it 
ain’t  easy  to  say.  You  might  not 
see  how  it  is,  for  a city  man— how  he 
likes  to  get  out  in  the  open,  once 
in  a while.  It  ain’t  just  the  hunting,” 
I was  trying  hard  to  make  him  under- 
stand. “That’s  part  of  it,  sure.  But 
mostly,  it’s  getting  your  ‘feet  on  the 
grass  and  good  dirt,  filling  your 
lungs  with  clean  air  that  ain’t  got 
no  soot  or  garbage  smell  in  it,  letting 


your  eyes  rest  easy  on  trees  and  fine 
red  cattle  and  such— living  things,  not 
just  brick  and  steel  and  concrete. 

“It’s  watching  a good  dog  work,” 
I tells  hipi.  “Seeing  birds  flush  and 
maybe  making  a good  shot  on  a quar- 
tering single.  It’s  a feeling  that  a man 
out  hunting  amounts  to  something 
that  he  don’t  amount  to  when  he’s 
in  town,  scurrying  around,  just  one 
in  a hundred  thousand  all  scurrying 
around,  too.”  I knew  I was  doing  a 
poor  job  of  trying  to  say  things  I’d 
never  tried  to  say  before.  “I  reckon,” 
I winds  up,  “that’s  the  only  honest 
reason  I got  to  ask  you  to  let  me 
hunt.  It  seemed  like,  when  I started 
talking  about  it,  it  was  a good  reason 
for  you  to  tell  me  to  go  ahead.  But 
I didn’t  do  a very  good  job  of  saying 
what  I mean,  I guess.” 

His  grin,  now,  was  kind  of  like  a 
slap  on  the  back. 

“If  you’d  talked  any  better,”  he 
drawls,  “I’d  knowed  you  made  it  up 
before  you  come  out— like  you  did 
them  other  arguments.  And  I’d  said 
no.  As  ’tis — ” he  moves  toward  the 
house— “you’d  better  go  let  your  dog 
out.  I’ll  fetch  my  old  double-barrel, 
and  we’ll  have  us  a hunt  before  we 
go  to  dinner. 

Watching  him  walk  off,  I had 
another  hunch:  this’d  be  the  best 
hunt  I’d  ever  had. 


On  Storing  ^ 
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In  this  period  of  high  temperatures,  shooters  will  do  well  to  check  the 
places  in  which  their  ammunition  is  stored,  according  to  Gail  Evans,  man- 
ager advertising,  public  relations  and  shooting  promotion  division,  Reming- 
ton Arms  Company. 

“Do  not  constantly  expose  shells  loaded  with  smokeless  powder  to  high 
temperatures,  particularly  artificial  heat,  as  the  moisture  content  of  the 
powder  will  be  reduced  and  safe  pressures  may  be  exceeded,”  said  Evans. 

“The  most  favorable  spot  in  the  home  for  the  storage  of  ammunition  is 
a cool,  dry  cellar,  or  in  a locker,  cabinet  or  wardrobe  in  the  coolest,  driest 
part  of  the  house.  It  should  not  be  stored  in  a detached  garage  located  in 
the  sun  nor  be  carried  constantly  in  a car  that  is  usually  parked  in  the 
sun.  High  temperatures  are  generated  in  both  of  these  places.  With  the  use 
of  a little  judgment  in  storing  ammunition,  it  will  remain  effective  in- 
definitely under  a wide  range  of  climatic  conditions  the  world  over.” 


fudeumd — 
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By  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 


THE  efforts  of  the  crusader  fre- 
quently go  unnoticed  for  a long 
time  because  they  are  simply  taken 
for  granted.  The  crusader  is  modest 
and  prefers  to  hide  his  light  under 
a bushel.  Eventually,  though,  some- 
one comes  along,  however  late,  and 
reveals  the  results  of  his  handiwork. 

And  so  we  come  along  and  remove 
the  bushels  from  the  lights  of  three 
institutions  within  the  Common- 
wealth that  have  been  doing  out- 
standing jobs  of  conservation  educa- 
tion among  the  citizens,  especially 
the  youth.  They  are  located  in  the 
state’s  largest  cities  yet  we  doubt  if 
there  are  many,  except  those  who 
actually  benefit  from  the  services  of 
these  institutions,  who  know  the  tre- 
mendous part  they  are  playing  in 
the  life  of  the  community. 


Special  grants  and  popular  sub- 
scription support  the  work  of  these 
agencies  which,  to  the  average  per- 
son, are  nothing  more  than  the  mu- 
seums which  their  names  imply.  But 
they  are  far  more  than  museums. 
They  are  institutions  of  learning  and 
they  loom  high  as  centers  of  com- 
munity life.  Let  us  go  deep  inside 
the  portals  of  these  splendid  facili- 
ties and  view  the  animated  rather 
than  the  inanimated  subjects  which 
keep  them  alive  and  useful. 

Academy  of  Natural  Science 

Let  us  call  your  attention  to  the 
program  of  Museum  Lessons  of  The 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Nine- 
teenth and  the  Parkway,  in  the 
Quaker  City.  These  lessons  are  de- 
signed primarily  for  elementary 
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school  children  but  they  also  apply 
to  classes  from  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  A conservation  thread 
is  woven  into  each  of  these  lessons, 
but  three  of  them  relate  rather  spe- 
cifically to  conservation  i.e.,  the 
Story  of  a River,  Birds  of  Prey,  and 
Water  In  Our  Lives. 

During  the  past  year  a total  of 
61,695  school  children  visited  the 
Academy  with  organized  groups, 
17,736  from  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools  alone.  The  Academy  also  has 
many  classes  from  the  private  and 
parochial  schools  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  public,  private  and  parochial 
schools  of  the  surrounding  area.  Two 
teachers  devote  their  entire  time  to 
these  programs— a herculean  task. 
Lessons  include  the  following  con- 


servation subjects: 

Lessons  Grades 

Nature  Awakens  2-5 

Preparation  for  Winter  2-5 

Furry  Animals  2-9 

Winter  Birds  2-9 

Story  of  a River  4-7 

North  American  Wildlife  . . . 4-9 

Reptiles  4-9 

Rocks  and  Minerals  4-9 

Birds  of  Prey  4-9 

Nature  Superstitions 5-9 

Early  Man  5-9 

Water  In  Our  Lives 5-9 

Adaptation  to  Environment  . . 7-9 
Interdependence  of  Man  and 
Animals  7-9 


A program  of  field  trips  called  Ex- 
peditions for  Everyone  is  conducted. 
These  trips  are  primarily  for  adults 
but  properly  supervised  children  are 
welcome.  A special  series  of  Expe- 
ditions for  Young  Explorers  is  con- 
ducted in  the  summer  months  in- 
cluding early  morning  bird  walks, 
night  hikes  through  a local  swamp, 
a visit  to  the  Bowman’s  Hill  Wild- 
flower  preserve,  trails  through  a 
marsh,  seasonal  hikes  along  streams 
and  in  the  mountains,  watching  the 
migratory  birds  at  Cape  May,  N.  J., 
and  many  other  Nature  Rambles. 


On  Saturday  mornings  during 
March  and  April,  and  again  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  a program  of  free 
motion  pictures  and  illustrated  talks 
especially  for  boys  and  girls  of  upper 
elementary  and  high  school  ages, 
called  the  “Nature  Adventure  Series,” 
is  conducted. 

Extension  activities  include  school 
assembly  talks,  scout  groups,  lecture 
to  garden  clubs,  Rotary  Clubs,  bird 
clubs,  and  similar  organizations. 

Carnegie  Museum 

The  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh, 
carries  on  a similar  program,  supple- 
mented by  a vast  reservoir  of  visual 
aids  that  evoke  the  envy  of  museums 
the  country  over.  Through  the  Nat- 
ural History  section  of  its  Division  of 
Education,  students  and  public  alike 
acquire  a better  understanding  of 
the  scientist  in  the  fields  of  natural 
sciences,  anthropology,  archeology, 
social  studies,  and  advanced  commun- 
ity planning  through  the  medium  of 
the  Museum’s  exhibits. 

Students  are  exposed  to  the  world 
of  the  biologists.  They  see  and  learn 
of  the  basic  structure  of  the  earth; 
they  witness  the  parade  of  its  plant 
and  animal  kingdom  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time.  They  see  the  world 
of  the  microscopic  protozoan  to  that 
of  the  giant  dinosaurs  of  millions  of 
years  ago  to  the  living  world  of  to- 
day. The  ecological  habitat  groups 
portray  the  natural  complexities  of 
world  environments  ranging  from  the 
African  plains  to  the  Guano  Islands 
of  Peru  and  to  the  desert,  forests 
mountain  tops,  and  arctic  regions  of 
our  own  continent.  Through  all  of 
this  vast  accumulation  of  teaching 
materials  the  basic  principle  is  always 
to  show  the  interdependence  of  all 
living  organisms  upon  their  environ- 
ments and  the  interrelationships  of 
all  organisms  to  each  other.  Through 
these  intensive  studies  the  Museum 
helps  the  student  to  evaluate  man’s 
relationship  to  his  environment  and 
the  importance  he  must  place  upon 
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the  conservation  of  all  natural  re- 
sources. 

Carnegie  boasts  an  excellent  com- 
munity exhibit  kriown  as  the  “Pitts- 
burgh Portrait.”  It  is  a cooperative 
exhibit  between  the  Museum  Depart- 
ment and  the  Allegheny  Conference 
on  Community  Development.  This 
display  has  enabled  the  Museum’s 
instructors  to  reach  the  school  and 
public  on  the  necessity  of  planning  a 
community  — their  community  — for 
health,  beauty,  convenience,  and  fu- 
ture growth— such  as  housing,  build- 
ings, transportation,  and  cultural  de- 
velopment—so  that  the  pupil  acquires 
a real  lift  in  civic  interest  and  pride 
in  the  new  Pittsburgh.  No  longer 
does  the  focal  point  of  education  need 
to  remain  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
classroom.  A visual  experience  is  now 
provided  which  is  doubly  enhanced 
by  personalized  instruction  to  the 
visitor  and  student  of  the  community, 
country  and  world. 


During  the  current  year  the  nat- 
ural history  section  had  an  instruc- 
tional attendance  of  51,563,  which 
includes  18,169  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Public  Schools,  10,683  from  Alle- 
gheny County,  13,166  from  outside 
the  county,  2,491  from  other  Pitts- 
burgh groups,  and  7,054  from  the 
Junior  Naturalists,  Carnegie  Nature 
Clubs,  Carnegie  Nature  Contests,  and 
others. 

The  preparatory  staff  of  the  Mu- 
seum has  constructed  many  exhibits 
and  arrangements  of  study  materials 
in  natural  history  and  social  sciences 
for  instructional  purposes  through 
the  years.  It  has  367  cases  containing 
4,200  specimens,  on  deposit  with  the 
Board  of  Public  Education  for  dis- 
tribution in  the  Pittsburgh  Public 
Schools.  During  the  year  4,327  cases 
were  borrowed  and  used  by  172,255 
students.  In  addition  the  Division  of 
Education  has  a loan  collection  con- 
sisting of  420  hand  cases  with  2,548 


The  wonders  of  nature  are  unfolded  to  young  and  old  through  museum  programs  and  exhibits. 
Here  a young  student  admires  an  armadilla  and  young,  realistically  displayed  at  the  Carnegie 
Museum. 
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specimens  and  817  study  skins.  From 
this  material  337  loans  were  made  in- 
cluding 2,453  cases  which  were  used 
by  102,300  students. 

The  Extension  Section  also  has  a 
progressive  program  in  which  conser- 
vation was  chosen  as  the  first  ob- 
jective. Its  feeling  has  always  been 
that  in  reaching  school  children 
early  and  in  teaching  them  the  fun- 
damental truths  of  conservation,  the 
future  of  our  nation  will  be  in  under- 
standing hands. 

Using  this  educational  principle 
the  Museum’s  instructors  take  the 
children  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
schoolrooms  into  situations  such  as 
the  school’s  playgrounds,  city  and 
county  parks,  hillside,  woodlots, 
stream  and  ponds  of  their  commun- 
ity, where  direct  learning  is  possible. 
It  is  here  that  the  teachers  and  the 
pupils  seek  new  adventures  in  edu- 
cation that  will  not  only  open  new 
fields  of  knowledge,  but  will  help 
them  to  correlate  this  new  knowledge 
with  their  classroom  curriculum 
studies. 

What  the  Extension  Service  is 
doing  for  the  Pittsburgh  community 
can  be  more  readily  evaluated  by 
watching  students  at  the  various  sum- 
mer camps  fill  erosion  ditches,  build 
dams,  and  study  at  first  hand  the 
ecological  relationships  between 
plants  and  animals. 

A special  motion  picture  program 
for  children  is  offered  on  Saturday 
afternoons  in  the  Lecture  Hall  except 
during  the  summer.  Colored  motion 
pictures  on  a wide  variety  of  natural 
history  and  conservation  subject  are 
presented,  and  as  an  additional  at- 
traction a cartoon  comedy  short  is 
shown.  These  programs  which  are 
free  to  both  children  and  adults  at- 
tract audiences  of  five  to  seven  hun- 
dred each  week. 

On  Tuesday  evenings  from  October 
through  March,  the  regular  Carne- 
gie Institute  Society  lecture  series  is 
presented  with  one  showing  at  6:30 
p.  m.  and  another  at  8:30  P.  M.  Each 


showing  attracts  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen hundred  adults,  many  accom- 
panied by  children.  During  the  cur- 
rent season  nationally  known  natural-, 
ist-photographers,  such  as  Cleveland 
Grant,  Alfred  M.  Bailey,  Murl  Deus- 
ing and  Sasha  Sienrel,  are  appearing 
on  this  program.  Gallery  tours 
on  various  natural  history  exhibits  in 
the  Museum  are  given  each  Tuesday 
evening  during  the  hour  preceding 
the  second  showing  of  the  illustrated 
lecture.  These  tours  are  conducted  by 
Museum  curators  who  thus  have  an 
opportunity  to  acquaint  the  adult 
audience  with  wildlife  and  conserva- 
tion matters  in  their  respective  fields. 

Laboratory  workshops  for  teachers, 
camp  directors  and  others  in  the  com- 
munity are  an  additional  phase  of 
the  current  work  in  conservation 
education  and  one  which  it  is  hoped 
may  be  greatly  expanded  as  funds 
permit. 

Reading  Public  Museum 

Because  of  its  unique  position  as 
a part  of  the  Public  School  System, 
the  Reading  Public  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery  has  organized  its  work  in 
nature  study  and  conservation  to 
reach  all  the  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate school  children  in  Reading, 
and  in  many  of  the  surrounding 
areas.  It  employs  two  fulltime  teach- 
ers and  two  school  buses  for  this 
work. 

Thirty-five  thousand  Reading  chil- 
dren receive  formal  visual  instruction 
in  the  Museum  each  year,  with  5,000 
additional  children  in  classes  from 
the  nearby  borough.  A loan  service 
for  the  Reading  schools  provides 
mounted  specimens,  groups,  films, 
filmstrips,  slides,  and  charts  on  call. 
A total  attendance  for  the  Museum 
during  1951  was  over  100,000. 

Spring  and  summer  courses  in  Na- 
ture Study  covering  various  branches 
are  maintained  and  two  adult 
groups,  the  Mengel  Natural  History 
Society,  and  the  Baird  Ornithological 
Club. 
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Thousands  of  school  groups,  accompanied  by  teachers,  take  advantage  of  the  nature  education 
facilities  at  the  Reading  Museum.  This  fine  institution  is  actually  a part  of  the  public  school 
system  in  the  southeastern  city. 


The  Museum  also  took  an  active 
part  in  setting  up  the  Lake  Onte- 
launee  Auxiliary  Refuge  and  the 
Hawk  Mountain  Wildlife  Sanctuary. 

For  25  years  its  classes  have  fur- 
nished the  only  local  source  of 
camp  counselors,  scouts,  playground 
and  recreation  leaders,  and  teachers 
specializing  in  nature  study,  where 
actual  field  experience,  rather  than 
text-book  training  is  necessary.  Some 
of  the  former  students  of  these  classes 
have  gone  on  and  become  teachers 
and  leaders  in  their  fields  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

One  distinct  advantage  for  nature 
students  is  an  arboretum  and  bird 
and  wildflower  sanctuary  of  nearly 
25  acres,  so  that  field  trips  can  be 
conducted  in  its  own  grounds.  The 
trees  of  many  of  the  plants  are 
labeled,  and  bird  feeding  stations, 
food  plants  and  nesting  boxes  are 
prominent  features  of  the  grounds,  so 
that  the  children  are  enabled  to 
learn  much  about  wildlife  conser- 
vation first  hand.  Over  180  species 
of  birds,  1G  native  mammals,  and 
many  other  wild  creatures  have  been 
seen  in  the  park. 


In  the  film  library  of  over  500 
films,  a goodly  number  touch  upon 
various  conservation  and  wildlife 
themes.  There  are  also  some  20,000 
slides  and  practically  all  the  birds, 
mammals,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and 
economically  important  insects  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania  are  on  display 
in  the  exhibits  or  in  the  systematic 
collections.  Over  50  different  lessons 
and  demonstrations  covering  nature 
study  and  conservation  of  natural 
resources  are  taught  during  the 
school  year.  Ten  of  the  country's 
most  prominent  lecturers  are  brought 
to  the  Museum  annually,  a goodly 
number  of  which  are  on  natural 
history  and  scientific  studies.  These 
lectures  invariably  attract  capacity 
audiences  of  1,800. 

The  theme  of  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  is  a constantly  re- 
curring theme  through  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  several  institutions 
as  it  must  be  in  the  minds  of  all 
conscientious  Americans  in  these 
years  of  heedless  waste.  Our  hats  arc 
off  to  them!  , 

. . . Tile’ End 
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By  John  H.  Day 

BY  THE  time  we  had  loaded  the 
three  dogs  into  the  back  of  the 
pickup  truck,  the  soft  full  darkness 
of  the  late  September  night  blacked 
out  the  countryside.  Farm  lights 
glowed  cozily  against  the  hills.  The 
winking  yellow  windows  of  a distant 
barn  published  the  fact  that  chores 
were  not  yet  done.  Somewhere  down 
the  valley  a farm  dog  spoke  out 
sharply.  The  brooding  hills  bandied 
the  barking  echo  about  until  they 
had  worn  it  too  thin  for  further 
comment. 

At  sundown  the  evening  breeze 
had  brushed  great  mares-tail  pennons 
across  the  sky,  in  token  that  showers 
would  be  along  before  another  dawn. 
We  wedged  ourselves  in  among  the 
dogs  and  threaded  the  winding  valley 
roadway.  After  a few  miles  the 
headlights  picked  out  a wide  gate 
opening  into  a bottomland  meadow 
edging  a large  corn  field. 

After  notifying  the  landed  pro- 
prietor that  our  intentions  were 
honorable,  we  unleashed  the  dogs 
and  set  off  across  the  meadow.  A 
deep-worn  cattle  path  quartered  at 
easy  grade  down  the  roadside  em- 
bankment. We  followed  this  trail 
and  were  soon  at  the  edge  of  a 
sluggish  stream,  where  a narrow  foot 
bridge*.  offered  passage. 

TheVfarniliar  dusty  milkweed  and 


the  tall  ironweed  took  on  strange 
aspects  in  the  moving  circles  of  light 
cast  by  the  carbide  cap  lamps.  We 
moved  as  in  an  unreal  world  of  dis- 
torted shadows.  The  path  led  close 
by  an  old  slab  pile— a favored  haunt 
for  foxes— and  then  veered  up 

through  a timber  draw  close  above 
the  corn  field. 

Far  ahead  ranged  old  Tan,  wise 
and  able  coon  hound,  whose  present 
mission  was  as  instructor  for  his  six 
month  son  Hunter  and  his  daugh- 
ter Topsy,  of  like  age.  The  proper 
training  of  a young  coon  dog  is  a 
most  important  piece  of  business  since 
the  midnight  woodlands  offer  all 
kinds  of  exciting  side  ventures  along 
the  enticing  trails  of  foraging  skunks 
and  possums,  or  perhaps  a coverting 
rabbit  or  a hunting  fox. 

The  young  dogs  stayed  close  by 
us,  not  yet  aware  that  their  mission 
in  life  was  to  be  out  ahead  helping 
Tan  decipher  the  complexities  of  the 
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trail  record  beneath  the  trees.  At 
every  stop  they  wrestled  and  pum- 
melled each  other  about  in  high 
good  humor. 

As  the  weather  “made”  toward  a 
spell  of  rain,  the  questing  breeze 
held  off  the  dewfall  and  made  for  dry 
and  difficult  tracking.  Tan  worked 
in  and  out  of  the  draw  twice,  pass- 
ing us  on  each  occasion,  before  he 
finally  figured  out  the  maze  and 
barked  treed  in  a wild  cherry  fence- 
row  well  out  on  the  ridge  from  the 
timbered  hillside. 

We  moved  in  with  the  spotlight 
and  picked  out  two  young  coons, 
perhaps  six  months  old,  about  thirty 
feet  up  in  a spindly  cherry.  Tan  was 
securely  tethered  well  back  from  the 
scene  of  action— a necessary  precau- 
tion since  he  would  make  short  work 
of  a young  ring-tail.  Then  the  young 
dogs  were  brought  in  and  we  went 
aloft  to  shake  down  the  first  lesson. 

The  raccoons  clung  tightly  to  the 
cherry  limb  until  a sudden  jerk  dis- 
lodged them.  They  came  tumbling 
down  right  onto  two  much  surprised 
tyros.  There  was  a quick  scuffle  and 
then  one  coon  was  up  a much  big- 
ger tree  while  the  other  was  through 
the  fence  and  aloft  in  a cherry 
sapling. 

We  passed  up  the  big  tree  and 
moved  in  on  the  coon  in  the  sapling. 
He  made  a perfect  object  lesson,  since 
we  could  bend  over  the  tree  and 
practically  hand  him  to  the  dogs. 
Completely  courageous,  as  are  all  his 
tribe,  he  jumped  into  battle  with  no 
holds  barred  and  taught  those  two 
clumsy  pups  a thorough  and  pain- 
ful lesson  in  the  art  of  commando 
warfare. 

After  a short  sharp  fight  to  no 
decision  we  pulled  off  the  pups  and 
watched  the  valiant  Lotor  shuffle 
off  through  the  weeds.  When  he  gets 
a little  bigger  I pity  the  lone  dog 
who  tackles  him.  During  the  ex- 
citement the  other  coon  had  wisely 
slipped  down  out  of  the  big  tree  and 
gone  elsewhere. 


Occasionally  the  countryman 
spends  a late-summer  afternoon  just 
loafing.  While  the  rest  of  humanity 
jams  the  weekend  highways  in  a mad 
and  dangerous  quest  for  so-called  di- 
version, he  hunts  out  a hidden  valley 
where  one  passing  car  every  hour  is 
heavy  traffic.  Here,  far  from  phones 
and  radio  commentators,  he  sprawls 
in  the  friendly  shade  of  a huge  syca- 
more and  cultivates  the  art  of  lazi- 
ness. 

For  companion  he  has  the  chip- 
munk who  comes  scurrying  by,  his 
cheeks  crammed  full,  on  the  way  to 
his  winter  storehouse  beneath  the 
cabin.  A few  belated  cicadas  set  their 
alarm  clocks  to  jangling,  disturbing 
his  drowsy  languor.  Just  as  he  drops 
off  into  a delicious  doze  the  valley’s 
crow  contingent  discovers  him  lying 
there  and  alerts  the  countryside. 

A tiny  breeze  comes  nosing  up  the 
valley,  setting  the  sycamore  leaves  to 
whispering  and  gossiping  among 
themselves.  Far  above  the  clouds  move 
in  ponderous  majesty  across  the  blue 
vault  of  the  summer  sky. 

The  woods  are  nearly  silent  in  late 
summer.  Except  when  the  crows  or 
the  big  pileated  woodpeckers  com- 
plain, almost  the  only  sound  now  is 
the  plaintive  music  of  the  wood  pe- 
wee,  and  the  domestic  chatter  when  a 
family  of  chickadees  or  nuthatches 
bustles  by. 

The  indolent  countryman  shades 
his  eyes  and  peers  up  through  the 
leafy  canopy  overhead.  A myriad  in- 
sects, some  like  dancing  motes  in  the 
shafts  of  sunlight,  drone  lazily  in  the 
cooling  shade.  Most  of  the  leaves  are 
now  tattered  and  torn,  bearing  scars 
of  insect  attack  and  the  ravages  of 
wind  and  driving  storm.  Their  year’s 
work  is  almost  over,  and  even  now 
an  occasional  wornout  leaflet  breaks 
loose  from  its  moorings  and  comes 
floating  down  through  the  branches. 

Once  the  Labor  Day  weekend  is 
past  summer  seems  more  definitely  to 
end  for  the  city  dweller  than  when 
the  sun  crosses  the  fall  equinox  three 
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weeks  later.  Then  vacations  are  at  an 
end,  and  it  is  business-as-usual  at 
office  or  shop.  Dog  days  are  over  and 
September  settles  down  to  her  real 
job  of  chaperoning  the  summer  out 
and  the  autumn  in. 

There  are  no  violent  changes  from 
one  season  to  the  other.  That’s  what 
September  is  for.  Summer  does  not 
make  a sudden  and  precipitate  with- 
drawal. September,  bearing  her  train, 
walks  slowly  behind  trailing  veils  of 
dew-spangled  gossamer.  So  lovely  is 
the  golden  robed  attendant  that  all 
eyes  are  on  her,  and  so  we  forget  that 
we  are  witnessing  the  passing  of 
another  summer. 

September  wind  blows  away  the 
fatigue  of  summer  heat  and  the  list- 
lessness of  August  weather.  The 
countryman  knows  well  the  language 
of  the  wind.  He  can  put  one  ear  “out 
the  window”  and  almost  tell  the 
exact  month  by  listening  to  the  pala- 
var  of  the  wind  in  the  trees  on  the 
far  hill.  The  winds  of  winter  make 
big  talk  as  they  come  crashing  across 
the  open  fields.  The  first  spring 
breezes  whisper  softly  through  green- 
ing grooves.  The  sound  of  September’s 
wind  is  the  sound  of  summer’s  end. 
No  other  wind  talks  the  same  lan- 
guage. 

Blue  and  gold  are  September’s 
colors.  Blue  skies,  blue  grapes  in  the 
arbor,  blue  chicory  in  the  mornings 
by  the  roadside  and  blue  haze  hang- 
ing over  the  far  hills.  Goldenrods 
everywhere,  and  tall  sunflowers  blaz- 
ing with  molten  gold  in  the  fence- 
rows  and  along  the  creek  banks.  And 
the  golden  sunlight  on  those  rare  Sep- 
tember days  which  are  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  of  the  year. 

September  is  a sort  of  seventh-inn- 
ing stretch  in  the  countryman’s  calen- 
dar. He  sprawls  at  ease  beneath  the 
big  sycamore,  completely  relaxed  in 
the  embrace  of  the  warm,  rich  earth. 
Only  that  morning  had  come  word 
of  the  sudden  passing  of  a good  friend 
who  had  not  known  the  magic  of  the 
hidden  valley  and  the  seventh-inning 
stretch,  and  whose  heart  had  rebelled 


at  the  nervous  tension  and  anxiety  of 
“getting  ahead.” 

September  begins  with  the  ending 
of  summer  and  ends  with  the  be- 
ginning of  fall.  Soon  the  harvest 
moon  will  rise  through  the  drifting 
blue  haze.  The  countryman,  re- 
freshed by  a day  or  two  at  utter  loaf 
beneath  his  sycamore,  turns  back  to 
the  workaday  grind  as  fit  as  a fiddle 
and  completely  at  peace  with  the 
world. 

The  sphinx  moth  flashed  across 
the  garden  and  hovered  nervously 
among  the  petunias.  As  the  twilight 
deepened  into  the  late-September 
nightfall  he  drove  straight  for  the 
mass  of  four-o’clocks  blooming  against 
the  house.  There  he  browsed  about 
for  a time  in  the  heady  perfume  with 
which  this  flower  burdens  the  evening 
air.  Finally  he  seemed  to  have  tippled 
his  fill  and  changed  into  high  gear, 
disappearing  through  the  darkness  to- 
ward the  patch  of  late  blooming  even- 
ing primrose  in  an  adjacent  pasture 
lot. 

Soon  real  darkness  claimed  the 
land.  A mournful  locomotive,  freight- 
ing through  the  valley,  raised  shiver- 
ing echoes  with  a curdling  banshee 
wail  at  a road  crossing.  Blundering 
insects  of  the  night  began  hurtling 
about  over  the  flower  beds.  As  I 
turned  on  the  yard  light  a melan- 
choly screech  owl  complained  loudly 
from  somewhere  in  the  trees  nearby. 
Whistling  quite  bravely,  I too  sought 
sanctuary  where  the  lights  of  home 
gleamed  through  the  darkness. 

. . . The  End 


The  smallest  American  mammal  is  the 
common  shrew;  the  largest  mammal  in  the 
world  is  the  whale. 

# * * 

The  teeth  of  the  rodent  group  of  animals 
never  stop  growing. 

* * * 

Animals  shiver  in  cold  weather  because 
the  movement  of  the  muscles  allows  them  to 
generate  more  heat  for  the  body. 


C^onderva  tion 


A LESSON  FROM  ANCIENT  GREECE 


By  Ivan  McKeever 


Twenty-five  centuries  ago  the 
civilized  world  looked  to  Greece 
£or  political  leadership  and  military 
support.  Greece  was  also  considered 
the  center  of  learning  and  culture. 
We  know  that  the  Greeks  of  ancient 
times  were  proud  of  their  country. 
We  also  know  that  they  were  vigo- 
rous, enthusiastic,  and  creative.  From 
the  pages  of  history  we  can  conclude 
that  the  great  strength  of  ancient 
Greece  was  based  fundamentally  on 
its  natural  resources— the  soil,  the 
timber,  the  water,  and  the  rich  min- 
eral deposits  of  the  peninsula  and 
the  islands.  These  natural  resources, 
combined  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
purpose  of  the  people,  resulted  in  a 
versatile  economy  and  a high  stan- 
dard of  living.  Undoubtedly,  the 
food  produced  from  the  deep,  rich 
soils  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  abounding  energy 
for  which  many  of  the  early  Greeks 
were  famous. 

The  natural  resources  encouraged 


a balanced  community  l^e.  This,  in 
turn,  provided  time  for  the  study  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  through  which 
Greece  made  its  main  contribu- 
tion to  civilization.  The  theatre,  for 
example,  originated  in  Greece. 
Sophocles,  the  great  Greek  play- 
wright, dominated  the  Greek  stage 
for  half  a century.  This  environ- 
ment of  economic  stability  also  pro- 
duced the  philosopher  Socrates  who 
insisted  on  the  right  of  individual 
thought  and  expression  which  has  be- 
come fundamental  in  our  modern 
day  conception  of  a true  democracy. 
Schools  and  gymnasiums  became  a 
part  of  the  cultural  pattern.  The 
sciences  of  mathematics,  physics, 
biology,  and  music  made  great  prog- 
ress in  ancient  Greece.  Philosophy 
was  also  recognized  as  a science  in 
the  minds  of  many  leaders  of  that 
day.  The  work  of  the  Greek  scien- 
tists and  writers  has  rarely  been 
surpassed. 

In  our  analysis  of  early  Greek  his- 
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Many  Greek  farmers,  hampered  by  poor  soils  and  scant  rainfall,  have  received  new  hope 
through  U.  S.  Mutual  Security  Agency  shipments  of  new  types  of  seeds  more  adapted  to  climatic 
conditions.  Above  is  a Santorini  farmer  threshing  wheat. 


tory  we  must  recognize  the  effects 
that  the  deep,  rich  black  soil  and 
the  excellent  forests  and  streams  had 
on  its  economy.  Originally,  most  of 
Greece  was  covered  by  fine  forests. 
During  the  growth  of  the  country, 
however,  the  forests  were  exploited 
and  often  wasted.  The  forest  trees 
were  useful  in  the  building  of 
homes  and  cities.  The  timber  from 
these  forests  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  many  ocean  going  ves- 
sels which  in  due  time,  became  very 
important  to  Greek  life  and  com- 
merce. The  forests  also  made  possible 
the  construction  of  a Greek  navy 
which,  for  a long  period  of  time, 
ruled  the  Mediterranean  waters. 

Many  historians  have  written  ex- 
tensively concerning  Greek  wars, 
sciences,  arts,  and  literature.  It  is  with 
difficulty  though  that  we  find  definite 
information  regarding  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  time.  We  do  find  that 
prior  to  the  eighth  century  B.  C. 
the  increased  population  resulted  in 
a food  shortage.  When  this  hap- 
pened, the  cities  of  Greece  started 
to  look  elsewhere  for  additional  food 


supplies.  This  was  the  same  attitude 
that  has  been  taken  by  leaders  on  so 
many  occasions  down  through  the 
ages.  The  result  of  this  policy 
caused  Greek  cities  to  go  to  war 
with  each  other  to  conquer  addi- 
tional living  space. 

The  soils  of  Attica,  being  originally 
thinner  than  some  of  the  others  and 
more  seriously  damaged  by  erosion, 
prevented  Athens  from  being  at- 
tacked by  her  neighbors.  The  people 
of  Attica  evidently  recognized  what 
was  happening  to  their  soils.  From 
what  we  are  able  to  learn,  it  seems 
that  they  developed  what  they  con- 
sidered a conservation  program;  for 
they  shifted  the  agricultural  prac- 
tices, to  a degree,  from  the  annual 
till  crops  to  the  planting  of  their 
sloping  fields  to  such  trees  as  fig  and 
olive.  Vineyards  were  expanded  at 
the  same  time.  Also,  in  this  same 
period,  the  Athenians,  following  the 
pattern  of  other  Greek  cities,  began 
to  look  beyond  Attica  for  land  on 
which  to  support  themselves.  This 
policy  resulted  in  settlements  around 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
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Because  they  had  so  seriously  de- 
pleted their  natural  resources  of  soil 
and  timber,  they  undertook  to  se- 
cure through  war  and  conquest  what 
they  were  unable  to  secure  from  the 
limited  conditions  of  an  exhausted 
soil. 

The  colonies  established  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
very  successful.  Much  of  the  land 
adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
was  covered  with  good  timber.  The 
soils,  once  cleared,  were  productive 
for  the  grains  and  other  crops  of  that 
time.  The  colonies  followed  the  same 
pattern  of  development  that  had 
been  followed  in  their  home  land. 
Again,  the  timber  provided  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  and  cities.  Prosperous 
Greek  colonies  sprang  up  on  the 
shores  of  Africa,  Sicily,  and  what  is 
now  Spain,  France,  and  Italy. 

During  this  colonial  period  Athens 
and  all  of  Greece  seemed  to  have 
prospered.  Later,  however,  when  the 
colonies  became  strong  enough,  they 
broke  away  from  the  motherland  and 


became  independent.  Greek  cities 
were  once  more  Compelled  to  look 
to  their  own  resources  and  to  legiti- 
mate trade.  Many  Greek  cities  were 
exhausted  through  severe  wars  be- 
tween cities  and  between  classes. 

With  the  loss  of  the  colonies  and 
with  the  loss  of  commerce  in  the 
Black  Sea,  the  people  were  once 
again  faced  with  providing  much  of 
the  food  and  other  necessities  from 
within  their  own  country,  a 'Country 
already  badly  damaged  through 
misuse  of  soil  and  timber.  From  the 
analysis  we  have  made  we  find  ref- 
erence to  exhausted  soils  along  with 
reference  to  the  loss  of  spirit  and 
determination  of  the  people.  These 
two  factors  seem  to  have  gone  hand 
in  hand.  Leadership  was  rapidly 
shifting  in  the  Mediterranean  area 
to  the  new  lands  in  the  west.  During 
a later  period,  when  the  Roman 
Legions  marched  into  Greece,  the 
once  famous  cities  were  more  in- 
clined to  welcome  the  Roman  con- 
querors than  to  resist. 

We  have  read  and  studied  of  the 


Proper  land  use  and  good  conservation  practices  enabled  Greek  farmers  at  Anthele  Village 
in  the  Sperchios  River  Delta  to  hold  this  Rice  Festival,  Rice  is  being  grown  here  for  the  first 
time  on  land  which  had  been  considered  useless  since  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
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present-day  Greece— a very  different 
Greece  from  ancient  times  insofar 
as  its  importance  in  world  affairs  is 
concerned.  From  the  reports  re- 
ceived from  the  Greece  of  today,  we 
understand  that  little  more  than  5% 
of  the  country  is  covered  with  timber. 
Untold  centuries  of  cutting  and 
burning  have  practically  destroyed 
the  forests.  Lands  depleted  through 
continuous  farming  have  been  given 
over  to  the  grazing  of  sheep  and 
goats.  Brush  now  covers  the  origin- 
ally great  forested  land.  Wildlife, 
which  was  once  abundant,  is  prac- 
tically extinct.  We  learn,  too,  that 
the  deterioration  of  the  land  in 
Greece  is  continuing.  Marsh  lands 
are  increasing  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  silt  that  are 
being  carried  down  to  the  low  lands 
from  the  upper  watersheds.  Through 
the  long  period  of  Greek  decline, 
the  lot  of  the  farmer  became  worse 
and  naturally  the  handling  of  the 
land  became  less  skillful. 

The  loss  of  Greek  trade  abruptly 
ended  the  power  of  Greece  in  the 
political  world.  The  actual  end  how- 
ever was  caused  by  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  people  in  not  de- 
veloping a program  that  would  as- 
sure the  continued  conservation  and 
wise  use  of  their  land.  The  fact  that 
all  people  are  affected  by  the  de- 
struction of  their  natural  resources 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
Greece. 

Today  western  civilization  and  free 
people  everywhere  look  to  the  United 
States  of  America  for  political  lead- 
ership and  economic  support.  Our 
great  strength  and  influence  rests 
mainly  on  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
natural  resources.  The  great  energy, 
enthusiasm,  and  ambition  of  the 
average  American  of  our  time  is  in 
no  small  degree  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  food  we  eat  has  been  produced 
from  the  rich  soil  of  a new  con- 
tinent. Certainly,  our  fertile  soil  and 
our  extensive  timber  lands  have  been 


vital  factors  in  the  growth  of  our 
economy  and  our  importance  as  a 
world  power. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  very 
recently  contributed  to  Greece  in  the 
way  of  food  and  machinery  as  well 
as  munitions  to  help  them  preserve 
their  political  freedom  which  has 
always  been  so  important  to  the  in- 
habitants of  that  little  country.  We 
have  also  sent  agricultural  and  other 
experts  to  Greece  to  provide  techni- 
cal help  and  to  otherwise  assist  them 
to  establish  their  economy  on  a sound 
basis.  We  thus  find  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  offering  agricultural  coun- 
sel and  advice  to  a country  that  was 
well  advanced  in  the  agricultural 
field  over  2,000  years  before  America 
was  discovered  by  Columbus. 

We  can  compare  the  trends  in 
early  Greece  with  the  trends  of  the 
present  time.  We  might  ask  the  ques- 
tion—Did  ancient  Greece  have  some 
citizens  and  leaders  who  felt  that 
society  had  no  interest  in  the  land 
and  that  such  matters  should  be  left 
entirely  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil?  Per- 
haps, they  then,  as  we  now,  had 
their  share  of  people  who  felt  that 
the  soil  was  inexhaustible  and  was 
of  little  or  no  concern  to  the  average 
citizen. 

Some  leaders  of  today  contend,  as 
undoubtedly  some  leaders  of  early 
Greece  contended:  “There  is  no  need 
for  alarm!  We  can  produce  more  food 
than  we  really  need!  The  erosion 
is  not  as  serious  as  some  would  lead 
us  to  believe.”  We  can  be  encouraged, 
however,  that  the  lot  that  befell 
Greek  agriculture,  and  all  of  Greek 
culture  for  that  matter,  will  not  be- 
fall us.  The  soil  conservation  district 
movement  in  this  country  (which  we 
discussed  in  an  earlier  article)  is 
having  a widespread  influence  in  the 
improvement  of  American  agricul- 
ture. If  all  of  the  people  accepted 
their  responsibilities  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  land,  we  would 
be  assured  of  adequate  conservation 
programs. 


. . The  End 
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ANOTHER  statewide  antlerless 
deer  season  has  been  set  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for 
this  fall.  Two  days,  December  14  and 
15,  have  been  designated  for  the 
antlerless  harvest  as  compared  to  a 
three^day  season  last  year.  Only  103,- 
765  antlerless  licenses  will  be  issued 
for  the  sixty  six  counties.  Last  year, 
224,660  were  allocated 
As  in  1952,  the  number  of  licenses 
made  available  for  each  county  was 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
parative amount  of  forested  and  agri- 
cultural land  in  each.  Four  licenses 
were  allocated  for  each  antlerless  deer 
to  be  killed  in  counties  predomin- 
antly forested;  5 licenses  for  each  deer 
in  counties  where  forested  land  and 
agricultural  land  are  about  equally 
divided;  and  6 licenses  for  each  deer 
to  be  killed  in  agricultural  counties. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  computa- 
tion of  the  antlerless  kill  for  1952  re- 
vealed that  this  4:5:6  formula  worked 
out  almost  exactly  for  the  three  clas 
situations. 


In  1952,  224,660  antlerless  licenses 
were  issued  for  a proposed  harvest  of 
50,000  deer  Hunters  reported  filling 
37,829  antlerless  deer,  but  a check  by 
the  research  personnel  revealed  that 
only  69  per  cent  of  these  hunters 
mailed  in  their  big  game  tags.  (Those 
failing  to  report  big  game  kill  are 
liable  to  prosecution  under  provisions 
of  the  Game  Law.)  Therefore,  the 
actual  kill  closely  approximated  the 
desired  harvest  (54,800). 

The  average  annual  reduction  rate 
for  male  deer  is  46.2  per  cent,  but 
only  24.2  per  cent  for  females.  The 
hunting  season  accounts  for  approxi 
mately  86  per  cent  of  the  deer  lost 
during  the  year  from  known  causes, 
and  the  remaining  14  per  cent  are 
killed  on  the  highway,  for  crop  dam- 
age, by  dogs,  or  die  of  starvation  in 
winter.  Naturally,  a large  number  die 
which  are  never  found  and  recorded 

Of  the  antlerless  deer  killed  last 
season,  19.6  per  cent,  or  7,405,  were 
males.  Of  this  number,  only  925  were 
adult  males  which  had  shed  ihett 
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antlers.  About  56  per  cent  of  the 
fawns  shot  during  the,  1952  season 
were  males. 

The  issuance  of  103,765  antlerless 
licenses  for  1953  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce a tabulated  kill  of  about  16,000 
or  an  actual  kill  of  about  23,000. 
This  harvest  represents  only  a por- 
tion of  the  annual  increase  in  the 
herd. 

For  several  years,  there  has  been  no 
attempt  to  reduce  the  total  herd  by 
means  of  antlerless  deer  seasons.  Re- 
cent management  has  been  an  at- 
tempt to  crop  the  annual  surplus  of 
deer,  not  further  reduce  the  total 
number  in  the  state.  To  accomplish 
this  objective  requires  seasons  for 
does,  as  well  as  bucks,  to  maintain  a 
desirable  balance  between  the  num- 
bers of  deer  and  the  amount  of 
natural  food.  This  can  be  done  satis- 
factorily by  the  careful  allocation  of 
antlerless  licenses  for  all  counties, 


after  studying  the  deer  population 
and  the  food  conditions. 

Because  the  browse  supply  is  re- 
covering in  some  areas  where  control 
has  been  adequate  for  several  years, 
deer  are  being  permitted  to  increase 
in  a number  of  counties.  Further  de- 
creases may  occur  in  a few  counties 
before  the  range  can  recover,  but  this 
will  mean  only  a temporary  shortage. 

Even  after  five  consecutive  antler- 
less seasons,  the  number  of  deer  killed 
for  crop  damage  and  on  the  highways 
has  not  diminished.  The  reported 
kills  for  the  first  four  months  of  1953 
are  greater  than  those  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

For  maximum  recreation  and  for 
the  sensible  and  scientific  utilization 
of  this  natural  resource,  regular  sea- 
sons for  does  as  well  as  bucks  are 
both  desirable  and  necessary. 

. . . The  End 


1953  “DOE”  LICENSE  ALLOCATIONS  BY  COUNTIES 

The  number  of  anterless  deer  licenses  to  be  made  available  to  hunters  in 
Pennsylvania  for  the  December  14-15  season  are  listed  below: 


Adams 

390 

Delaware 

60 

Monroe 

2250 

Allegheny 

210 

Elk 

4500 

Montgomery 

150 

Armstrong 

1125 

Erie 

1050 

Montour 

120 

Beaver 

210 

Fayette 

1125 

Northampton 

300 

Bedford 

1440 

Forest 

3600 

Northumberland 

450 

Berks 

900 

Franklin 

1375 

Perry 

1500 

Blair 

1100 

Fulton 

1125 

Pike 

2400 

Bradford 

2100 

Greene 

250 

Potter 

6000 

Bucks 

375 

Huntingdon 

2625 

Schuylkill 

1800 

Butler 

1125 

Indiana 

1875 

Snyder 

750 

Cambria 

1125 

Jefferson 

1500 

Somerset 

3000 

Cameron 

2400 

Juniata 

1125 

Sullivan 

2400 

Carbon 

1375 

Lackawanna 

750 

Susquehanna 

1500 

Centre 

3300 

Lancaster 

180 

Tioga 

3000 

Chester 

210 

Lawrence 

210 

Union 

750 

Clarion 

1500 

Lebanon 

450 

Venango 

1800 

Clearfield 

4500 

Lehigh 

150 

Warren 

4200 

Clinton 

2700 

Luzerne 

1875 

Washington 

150 

Columbia 

1000 

Lycoming 

3750 

Wayne 

2400 

Crawford 

1500 

McKean 

5400 

Westmoreland 

1875 

Cumberland 

660 

Mercer 

600 

Wyoming 

1125 

Dauphin 

1200 

Mifflin 

1375 

York 

450 

Anterless  deer 

licenses 

will  be  issued  by 

county 

treasurers  only,  at  a fee 

of  $1.15.  Such  a 
where  it  is  issued. 

license 

“Doe” 

will  permit  the  owner  to  hunt  only  in  the 
licenses  will  not  be  available  for  some  time. 

county 
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Land  Area 

Lawrence  County  contains  234,432 
acres  of  which  40,202  acres  are  for- 
ested. Publicly  owned  land  totals 
3,167  acres,  including  2,043  acres  in 
State  Game  Lands. 

Topography 

A clay  deposit  in  Lawrence  County 
has  made  New  Castle  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  centers  of 
hotelware  pottery  in  the  United 
States.  The  ware  is  named  for  the 
Shenango  River  which  joins  the 
Mahoning  and  Beaver  rivers  at  New 
Castle.  The  confluence  of  the  three 
rivers  made  this  area  in  early  days 
a favorite  spot  for  the  Indians  since 
the  region  was  accessible  in  many 
directions  by  canoe.  Neshannock 
creek  is  said  to  have  been  named 
by  the  Delawares  and  the  Shenango 
river  by  the  Senecas. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Pittsburgh  & Lake 
Erie,  the  Baltimore  & Ohio,  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  and  the  West- 
ern Allegheny  lines.  The  Benjamin 
Franklin  Highway  (U.  S.  422),  the 
Perry  Highway  (U.  S.  19),  and  other 
routes  traverse  the  county,  which  has 
378  miles  of  improved  State  highways. 

District  Game  Protector 

District  Game  Protector  Calvin  A. 
Hooper,  R.  D.  No.  4,  New  Castle, 
has  jurisdiction  over  this  county. 


Fish  Warden 

Fish  Warden  Robert  M.  Betts,  813 
Butler  Ave.,  New  Castle,  has  juris- 
diction over  this  county. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively, with  general  farming  and 
dairying  predominant.  The  county  is 
more  famous  for  its  manufacturing 
industry. 

Industry 

The  largest  mineral  industry  in 
Lawrence  County  is  the  quarrying  of 
limestone  near  Hillsville.  Here  are 
several  quarries,  each  with  a quarry 
face  nearly  a mile  long.  At  Chew- 
ton  and  Wampum  limestone  is  mined 
extensively  underground.  The  county 
also  produces  oil,  gas,  sand  and 
gravel,  and  shale  for  making  brick. 
Several  cement  plants  use  the  native 
limestone.  Principal  classes  of  manu- 
facturing industry  are  metals  and 
metal  products,  clay,  glass  and  stone 
products.  The  chief  products  are 
pipes  and  tubing,  hoops,  bands  and 
cotton  ties,  brass,  bronze  and  cop- 
per products,  tin  and  stamped  ware, 
pottery  and  chinaware,  cement,  lime- 
stone, elevators  and  hoists,  iron  and 
steel  castings,  machinery  and  parts. 

History 

Lawrence  County  was  formed  in 
1849  from  parts  of  Mercer  County 
to  the  north  and  Beaver  County  to 
the  south.  It  was  named  in  honor 
of  Captain  James  Lawrence  of  the 
United  States  Navy  who  in  June 
1813,  as  he  lay  dying  on  the  deck  of 
the  Chesapeake  after  its  ill-fated  en- 
counter with  the  Shannon  implored 
his  men,  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship.” 

During  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars  there  had  been  bloody  fight- 
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ing  in  this  section  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1770  on  the  invitation 
of  a chief  of  the  Indians  in  this  ter- 
ritory, two  Moravian  missionaries 
from  Bethlehem  came  to  bring  the 
Indians  a religion  and  peace.  The 
following  year  at  the  little  village 
of  Moravia  midway  between  New 
Castle  and  Ellwood  City  the  Mora- 
vians built  the  first  church  west  of 
the  Alleghenies. 

Following  the  destruction  of  Kit- 
tanning by  the  expedition  of  Colonel 
John  Armstrong  in  1756,  New  Castle 
became  a capital  for  the  Delawares. 
From  1743  to  1753  Kuskuski,  as  the 
Indian  village  on  the  site  of  New 
Castle  was  known,  was  a center  and 
capital  for  the  Iroquois  rule  over 
the  tribes  of  the  Ohio  region.  The 
permanent  white  settlement  of  the 
region  about  New  Castle  was  delayed 
until  after  the  victory  won  by  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne  over  the  In- 
dians of  the  Northwest  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Fallen  Timbers  in  1794.  The 
original  town  plan  included  some 
fifty  acres  and  was  laid  out  in  April, 
1798.  Stewart’s  first  cabin  is  said  to 
have  been  built  near  what  is  now 
known  as  Falls  Springs.  New  Castle 
was  incorporated  as  a borough  in 
1825  and  became  a city  in  1867. 

The  iron  industry  with  many  char- 
coal iron  furnaces  flourished  in  the 
county  between  1840  and  the  Civil 
War.  The  region  was  equipped  with 
a moderate  supply  of  good  iron  ore 
and  its  forests  furnished  abundant 
reserves  for  charcoal  making.  Fur- 
naces were  scattered  throughout  the 
county  and  the  remains  of  many 
Stacks  are  still  to  be  seen. 


Probably  Lawrence  County’s  most 
famous  son  in  terms  of  world  fame 
was  the  great  gospel  singer,  evan- 
gelist, and  hymn  writer,  Ira  D.  San- 
key.  The  Sankeys  were  among  the 
earliest  Scotch  Irish  to  settle  in  the 
county  after  1800,  and  were  promi- 
nent in  its  early  political  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

Recreation — Fishing 

Fishable  waters  (name  of  stream 
or  lake,  fish  stocked,  location  and 
length  or  area  of  stocked  waters)  in- 
clude: Big  Run— brook  trout— New 
Castle,  Rt.  18—5  miles;  Deer  Creek 
—brook  trout— Pulaski,  Rt.  278—4 
miles;  Little  Neshannock  Creek- 
brown  and  rainbow  trout— New  Wil- 
mington, Rt.  18—3  miles;  Slippery 
Rock  Creek— brown  and  rainbow 
trout— Elwood  City,  Rt.  88—13 
miles;  Taylor  Run— brook  trout— 
Plain  Grove,  Rt.  108—4  miles;  N. 
Fork,  Little  Beaver  Creek— ‘black 
bass— Enon  Valley,  Rt.  351—6  miles; 
Neshannock  Creek— black  bass— Vo- 
lant, Rt.  278—9  miles. 

Recreation — Hunting 

Lawrence  County  is  primarily  a 
small  game  hunting  territory  al- 
though a few  deer  are  bagged  here 
during  open  seasons.  There  is  one 
Cooperative  Farm-Game  Project  near 
Princeton,  comprising  2,359  acres. 
State  Game  Lands  include:  No.  148, 
near  Wampum,  332  acres;  No.  150, 
near  Pulaski,  505  acres;  No.  151,  near 
Plain  Grove,  718  acres;  No.  178,  near 
northeast  of  New  Castle,  163  acres; 
and  No.  216,  near  Rose  Point,  325 
acres. 
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Saw-whets  Wage  War 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY— Recently 
I was  called  to  the  residence  of  John 
Leffler,  Mifffinville,  and  upon  arriv- 
ing was  told  that  some  owls  living  in 
the  trees  around  their  home  were 
actually  attacking  the  Leffler  family 
as  they  walked  in  their  yard.  I spent 
some  time  trying  to  get  a look  at  one 
of  these  owls  and  finally  one  of  them, 
attacking  from  the  rear,  hit  me  on 
the  head.  I noticed  that  the  attack 
from  the  rear  was  always  true  and 
generally  the  bird  came  from  an  un- 
expected direction.  I was  able  to  spot 
them  with  a flashlight  but  tried  with- 
out success  to  catch  them  with  a long 
handled  net.  However,  they  have  ap- 
parently left  the  locality  as  I have 
not  had  any  further  complaint.  These 
were  saw-whet  owls  and  appeared  to 
be  very  destructive  to  small  birdlife 
as  the  remains  of  robins,  generally 
young,  could  be  seen  nearly  every 
morning  on  the  lawn.— District  Game 
Protector  Lewis  H.  Estep,  Berwick. 

What  Was  That? 

GREENE  COUNTY-On  June  18, 
I had  a report  of  a wildcat  seen  in  the 


district.  All  the  local  residents  were 
in  a state  of  panic.  The  next  day  I 
had  a call  from  a lady  going  to  work 
saying  that  she  had  seen  the  same 
wildcat.  Her  description  neatly  fitted 
a gray  fox.— District  Game  Protector 
Alex  J.  Ziros,  Carmichaels. 

Why  Farms  are  Posted 

INDIANA  COUNTY-A  farmer  in 
the  Conemaugh  River  section  of  In- 
diana County  told  me  that  on  June 
10,  when  he  went  to  the  field  to  bring 
in  his  cows,  he  found  three  wood- 
chuck hunters  hunting  near  his  cows. 
He  approached  one  of  them  and  asked 
if  they  thought  they  were  not  hunt- 
ing too  close  to  his  cows.  The  man 
replied  that  they  would  hunt  where 
they  pleased  and  he  should  mind  his 
own  business.  One  word  led  to  an- 
other and  the  hunter  told  the  farmer 
that  the  gun  his  buddy  had  would 
make  a big  hole  in  a person.  The 
farmer  then  told  the  party  that  he 
would  get  their  license  numbers  and 
the  man  picked  up  a stone  and 
grabbed  the  farmer  by  the  shirt.  He 
told  the  farmer  that  he  would  knock 
his  brains  out  if  he  didn’t  mind  his 
own  business.  The  farmer  then 
gathered  his  cows  and  took  them 
home.  The  hunters  left  quickly,  still 
unknown.  This  land  was  never  posted 
before,  who  is  to  be  blamed  now?— 
District  Game  Protector  B.  W. 
Catherman,  Indiana. 

Bold  Bandit 

FAYETTE  COUNTY-Mr.  Sam 
Mallery,  Farmington,  related  this 
story  to  me  which  shows  how  bold  a 
weasel  can  be.  Mallery’s  service  sta- 
tion is  on  Route  No.  40  and  there  is 
very  heavy  traffic  on  this  road.  One 
day  in  June,  he  had  given  a customer 
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his  gas  and  went  into  the  station  to 
get  change  when  he  heard  a squeal 
and  thought  that  someone  had  seen 
a snake.  He  came  out  in  time  to  see 
a weasel  had  caught  a rabbit  near 
his  gas  pumps.  It  was  the  rabbit  that 
had  squealed,  He  went  for  the  weasel 
and  it  run  under  a pair  of  steps.  The 
weasel  escaped,  but  so  did  the  rabbit. 
—District  Game  Protector  John  R. 
Hiller,  Uniontown. 

Owl  Obit 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— Mr. 
Raymond  Schell,  Frederick,  Penna., 
related  this  story  to  me:  One  evening 
during  April  he  was  back  of  his 
house  watching  some  swallows  fly 
around  at  dusk.  They  evidently  had 
a nest  in  an  old  chimney  in  an  aban- 
doned barn.  Then  he  noticed  a great- 
horned owl  flying  across  the  field. 
The  owl  landed  on  one  chimney  then 
flew  to  another.  As  soon  as  it  landed 
it  glanced  down  the  chimney  then 
went  down  inside.  There  was  a lot  of 
fuss  and  noise,  finally  the  owl 
emerged  and  flew  away.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  swallows  went  with  him. 
This  happened  right  next  to  one 
of  our  rabbit  farms  so  I knew  it  was 
one  of  the  owls  that  I had  been 
after  for  several  weeks.  We  hunted 
the  area  and  located  the  nest  in  a 
large  hemlock  tree.  A few  days  later, 
one  of  my  deputies,  Eugene  Nelson, 
went  in  and  with  the  aid  of  climbers 
went  up  to  the  nest  and  killed  one 


of  the  adult  birds  and  two  young. 
The  nest  was  well  littered  with  the 
remains  of  many  rabbits.— District 
Game  Protector  William  E.  Shaver, 
Mainland. 

Anthrax  Attacks 

NORTHUMBERLAND 
COUNTY— Recently  a woman  re- 
ported to  me  that  she  had  contracted 
anthrax  from  a rabbit  this  past  fall. 
She  said  that  she  had  cleaned  the 
bunny  early  in  November  and  had 
contracted  the  unusual  disease  quite 
soon  afterward.  The  women  knew  of 
no  cuts  or  open  sores  on  her  hands 
at  the  time  but  thought  the  disease 
may  have  gained  entrance  through 
a hang  nail.  The  doctors  have  posi- 
tively identified  the  disease,  accord- 
ing to  the  woman’s  statement,  and 
believe  it  came  through  contact  with 
the  fur.  The  doctors  have  arrested 
the  spread  of  the  infection  but  may 
have  to  amputate  the  finger.  This 
is  another  indication  of  the  need  for 
being  careful  when  cleaning  game.— 
District  Game  Protector  Clyde  Lau- 
bach,  Elysburg. 

Snakes  at  Home 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY- 
Wishing  to  have  the  skin  of  a rattle- 
snake in  the  yellow  phase,  a friend 
and  I went  hunting  for  them  one 
Sunday  in  June.  During  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  we  drove  about  30 
miles  and  killed  only  one  snake.  Re- 
turning home  to  the  Refuge  House 
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on  State  Game  Lands  No.  35,  we 
noticed  my  wife  in  the  front  yard 
with  a rifle.  It  seems  that  dining  our 
absence  the  children  had  discovered 
a snake  on  the  recently  cut  lawn, 
twenty  feet  from  the  porch.  Maybe 
our  snake  hunt  would  have  been 
more  successful  had  we  stayed  home 
and  done  our  hunting  from  the  com- 
fort of  the  front  porch  for  the  snake 
turned  out  to  be  a four  foot  eight 
inch  rattler  in  the  yellow  phase.— 
District  Game  Protector  Donald  G. 
Day,  Susquehanna. 

Crow  Diver  Destroys  Cottontails 

TIOGA  COUNTY  - Mr.  Fred 
Brugger,  a farmer  who  resides  near 
Westfield,  related  the  following  in- 
cident to  me,  which  took  place  on 
his  farm  recently.  While  preparing 
ground  for  crops  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  a crow  which  was  mak- 
ing repeated  dives  at  the  ground  in 
a pasture  field  some  yards  away.  Be- 
coming curious  of  the  crow’s  antics, 
he  approached  closer  to  the  scene, 
and  watched  the  crow  diving  at  a 
full  grown  rabbit.  As  the  crow  would 
dive,  the  rabbit  would  charge  it  and 
when  close  enough  would  quickly 
turn  around  and  kick  both  hind  feet 
high  into  the  air  attempting  to  hit 
the  crow.  After  watching  this  show 
for  some  time  Fred  went  still  closer. 
The  crow  became  aware  of  his  pres- 
ence and  flew  off.  Fred  then  found 
a nest  of  young  rabbits  in  the  grass 
close  by,  which  had  been  the  crow’s 
target.  A few  days  later  he  returned 
to  the  scene  to  find  the  nest  de- 
stroyed and  no  evidence  of  either 
young  or  old  rabbits  about.— District 
Game  Protector  Gerald  W.  Cyphert, 
Westfield. 

Batting  the  Bull  Around 

MERCER  COUNTY-When  pass- 
ing an  area  where  white-faced  cattle 
were  pastured  I noticed  a red-winged 
blackbird  repeatedly  flying  straight 
up  in  the  air  about  10  feet  and  then 
descending  in  the  approximate  area. 


So  I took  a better  look  and  observed 
this  male  red-winged  blackbird  light 
on  the  back  of  the  steer  at  the  base  of 
its  tail  and  pick  furiously  at  the 
animal  several  times  before  flying  up 
in  the  air.  It  would  then  come  down 
again  and  repeat  the  picking.  This 
maneuver  was  repeated  until  the  big 
steer  was  driven  away  from  the  nest- 
ing area  I presume.  This  tiny  1 /z 
ounce  bird  didn’t  take  very  long  to 
drive  the  1500  pound  steer  away  when 
it  meant  business.  I couldn’t  tell  even 
with  the  use  of  binoculars  whether  or 
not  blood  was  drawn  by  those  vis- 
cious  picks  of  the  little  red-wing.— 
District  Game  Protector  Ralph  E. 
Flaugh,  Greenville. 

Snake  Outsmarts  Mink 

CENTRE  COUNTY-On  June  18. 
two  fishermen  killed  a rattlesnake  at 
a small  spring  about  100  yards  from 
my  headquarters.  They  told  me  about 
killing  the  snake  and  said  they  had 
left  it  laying  at  the  spring.  I found 
the  snake  where  they  had  killed  it, 
and  being  curious  about  it  being 
quite  large  through  the  mid  section, 
I cut  it  open.  It  had  a bird  about 
robin  size  (not  identifiable)  and  a 
young  mink  thirteen  inches  long  in 
it.  The  snake  measured  42  inches  in 
length.  I had  always  figured  a mink 
was  too  smart  to  get  caught  by  a 
snake.  — District  Game  Protector 
Robert  H.  Sphar,  Philipsburg. 
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Bear  Pit 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
—Mr.  John  Fahringer  of  Elysburg 
tells  how  a mother  bear  and  her  three 
cubs  took  over  their  garbage  pit. 
Their  camp,  located  in  Centre 
County,  had  dug  a garbage  pit  within 
150  leet  of  the  camp.  It  is  three  by 
five  and  about  four  feet  deep  and 
had  heavy  planks  for  a top.  They 
threw  only  refuse  from  the  table  in 
the  pit,  no  cans  or  bottles.  They 
would  notice  on  different  mornings 
that  a plank  would  be  disturbed. 
They  also  noticed  that  the  pit  showed 
signs  of  something  using  it  to  the  ex- 
tent of  packing  it  down.  One  morn- 
ing Mr.  Fahringer  got  up  early  and 
looked  out  and  saw  a bear  stretched 
out  on  the  planks.  She  finally  got  up 
and  then  he  saw  two  cubs.  She  low- 
ered herself  into  the  pit  and  the  two 
cubs  jumped  in  too.  Every  once  in  a 
while  she  would  raise  up  and  look  out 
of  the  planking.  Mr.  Fahringer  says  it 
couldn’t  be  much  over  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  wide.  He  then  made 
a noise  and  he  said  you  should  have 
seen  how  slick  she  came  out  of  there 
and  not  only  two  but  three  cubs 
with  her.  He  said  they  soon  disap- 
peared and  he  believed  she  had  used 
the  pit  to  hibernate  as  they  had  not 
been  to  camp  since  winter.— District 
Game  Protector  Clyde  E.  Laubach, 
Elysburg 


Police  Detail 

CENTRE  C OUNTY- We  all 
realize  how  destructive  a crow  can  be 
during  pheasant  hatching  time. 
Deputy  Heverly  and  I were  talking 
about  this  during  a patrol  along  a 
back  road  in  Spring  Twp.  in  early 
May,  To  our  surprise  we  saw  a ring- 
neck  hen  feeding  in  a 'field  and 
flanked  by  two  crows  on  each  side. 

The  five  birds  were  in  a line,  feeding 
and  moving  slowly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  spaced  not  more  than  two 
feet  between  each  bird.  We  watched 
them  for  about  ten  minutes  and  they 
seemed  to  all  keep  in  line.— District 
Game  Protector  Charles  M.  Laird, 
Milesburg. 

Ignoble  Death  For  Noble  Deer 

WAYNE  COUNTY-The  New 
Year  brought  death  of  the  most 
vicious  sort  to  one  very  nice  doe 
deer  in  my  district.  About  11.00  a.  m. 
on  New  Year’s  Day  I received  a call 
from  a farmer  near  Beachlake.  He 
wanted  to  report  a dead  deer  and 
said  that  dogs  had  been  chasing  the 
animal  before  catching  it  on  a large 
beaver  pond  nearby.  Deputy  Anke 
and  I left  immediately  to  meet  the 
man  who  led  us  to  the  pond.  There 
lay  a large  doe  of  about  125  pounds. 
The  snow  told  us  the  story,  showing 
the  tracks  of  at  least  three  dogs.  The 
deer  had  been  wounded— possibly  hit 
by  an  auto  or  perhaps  shot  low  down 
on  one  front  foot.  This  gave  the 
dogs  the  advantage  and  then  when 
the  deer  hit  the  smooth  ice  of  the 
beaver  pond,  it  was  done.  It  did 
not  give  up  without  a struggle  and 
there  was  evidence  that  at  least  one 
of  the  dogs  left  the  scene  wounded. 
There  was  an  area  of  about  50 
square  feet  that  was  spotted  with 
blood  and  covered  with  deer  hair 
and  bits  of  flesh.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  dogs  had  been 
eating  parts  of  the  deer  before  its 
death  and  the  doe  kept  right  on 
fighting  until  the  last  drop  of  blood 
If  dog  owners  could  witness  such  a 
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scene,  I believe  they  would  gladly 
keep  their  dogs  under  control.  The 
dogs  aren’t  entirely  to  blame  since 
it’s  natural  tor  them  to  chase  game. 
It  is  the  owner  who  does  not  keep 
such  dogs  under  control  who  is  at 
1 a u 1 1.— D i s t r i c t Game  Protector 
Robert  H.  Myers,  Honesdale. 


Surprise! 

VENANGO  COUNTY-W  h i 1 e 
checking  a pheasant  cooperator  re- 
cently he  told  me  of  a hawk  trying  to 
kill  some  pheasants.  The  man  was 
near  his  buildings  when  he  saw  the 
hawk  soar  over  the  holding  pen.  The 
hawk  then  flew  high  into  the  air  and 
turned  to  come  straight  down  to  the 
pen.  It  seemed  it  had  good  eyes  for 
the  birds  but  failed  to  see  the  wire 
top  on  the  pen.  It  hit  the  wire  full 
force  and  seemed  to  roll  over  about 
10  times.  It  rolled  about  12  to  15 
feet.  It  appeared  stunned  a little  but 
managed  to  recover  and  take  off  be- 
fore the  cooperator  could  obtain  a 
shotgun  from  his  home.— District 
Game  Protector  Clyde  W.  Decker, 
Franklin. 


The  Wrath  of  a Wren 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY-I 
have  often  heard  it  said  that  a wren 
will  destroy  the  eggs  or  kill  the 
young  of  other  birds  nesting  in  the 
vicinity.  I didn’t  believe  that  such 
a happy  little  fellow  would  be  guilty 
of  such  a thing.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  month,  I saw  a wren  on  the  edge 
of  a chipping  sparrow’s  nest;  upon  in- 
vestigation, 1 found  each  egg  had 
been  neatly  punctured.  — District 
Game  Protector  C.  E.  Jarrett,  New 
Stanton. 

Pre-dawn  Dilemma 

LEHIGH  COUNTY— It  seems  that 
not  only  Doctors  are  called  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  but  Game  Pro- 
tectors too.  I was  called  at  1:30  A.  M. 
by  a man  who  was  unable  to  sleep 
because  a rabbit,  which  had  been 
caught  by  his  dog,  was  injured  and 
he  wanted  me  to  come  and  get  it.— 
District  Game  Protector  William  A. 
Moyer,  Allentown. 

Canned  Groundhog 

LANCASTER  COUNTY-One  day 
in  June  I had  a new  experience.  I was 
travelling  along  in  the  car  when  I 
looked  into  a field  and  saw  an  animal 
with  something  shining  on  its  head. 
I stopped  and  went  to  investigate. 
It  was  a groundhog  with  a quart 
paint  can  over  its  head.  Some  PP8cL 
linemen  were  working  in  the  vicinity 
and  they  came  into  the  field  to  see 
what  I was  doing.  With  their  aid  the 
“hog”  was  finally  caught  and  the  can 
removed  from  its  head.  The  can  was 
not  on  so  tight  but  I guess  the  chuck 
could  not  get  his  feet  up  to  get  it 
off.  After  we  had  removed  the  can 
the  chuck  stood  looking  at  us  and 
clicking  his  teeth  as  groundhogs  do 
when  they  are  mad.  Then  he  sud- 
denly seemed  to  realize  he  was  free, 
and  really  took  off.  I had  often  heard 
of  animals  getting  into  this  predica- 
ment but  this  was  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  actually  seen  it.— District 
Game  Protector  John  P.  Eicholtz, 
Strasburg. 
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CONSERVATI 

NEWS 


Commission  Director  Addresses 
Outdoor  Writers 

Recommendations  that  personnel 
of  conservation  agencies  and  outdoor 
writers  learn  to  know  each  other  bet- 
ter, get  the  facts  and  use  them  for 
the  benefit  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations highlighted  the  keynote 
speech  of  Thos.  D.  Frye,  executive 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  to  members  of  the  Out- 
door Writers  Association  of  America 
at  their  annual  convention  in  late 
July.  Other  Keystone  State  members 
who  journeyed  to  Missoula,  Montana 
included  Robert  D.  Reed,  the  Com- 
mission’s Director  of  Public  Rela- 
tions, and  Seth  L.  Myers,  from 
Sharon,  who  is  first  vice-president  of 
the  organization  as  well  as  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
Association. 

Drawing  upon  long  experience  as 


an  outdoorsman,  his  years  as  a wild- 
life administrator  and  membership  in 
both  state  and  national  outdoor 
writers  association,  Frye  stated:  “The 
work  involved  in  promoting  conser- 
vation in  its  many  phases  is  a serious 
and  constant  challenge  to  every  per- 
son who  writes  a column,  pens  a 
book,  appears  on  the  radio,  television 
or  a public  platform. 

“When  we  have  gained  the  re- 
spect, understanding,  interest  and 
cooperation  of  the  people  on  funda- 
mental natural  resource  matters,  the 
wildlife  problems  will  become  rela- 
tively simple  and  our  efforts  many- 
fold  more  productive.  But  wildlife 
and  other  conservation  agencies  can- 
not accomplish  this  task  alone.  They 
can  point  the  way,  set  good  examples 
and  help,  but  the  people  must  carry 
the  burden  of  performance  and  ac- 
complishment to  achieve  real  and 
lasting  benefits.” 


For  the  past  several  years,  this  qrouse  has  visited  workers  on  the  Big  Level 
area  betwen  Mt.  Alton  and  Mt.  Jewett  in  McKean  County.  Here  this  com- 
pletely wild  bird  is  shown  on  a recent  “visit”  with  Herbert  Swanson,  of 
Smethport 
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Day-Old  Pheasant  Chick  Program 
Continues 

The  encouraging  increase  in  the 
ringneck  pheasant  population  and 
hunter  success  in  numerous  areas  of 
the  state  is  attributed  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  sportsman  and  farmer 
pheasant  rearing  program  of  recent 
years. 

Early  in  July  the  record  showed 
well  over  225,000  day-old  pheasant 
chicks  were  distributed  to  bird  raisers 
participating  in  the  plan,  or  about 
the  same  number  distributed  last 
year.  Of  that  total  about  65,000 
“peeps”  went  to  sportsmen’s  or- 
ganizations. The  remaining  160,000 
went  to  farmers  in  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Farm  Game  set-up,  to  Rab- 
bit Farm  Cqoperators  and  other 
farmers  whose  lands  are  open  to  pub- 
lic hunting  and  whose  equipment  met 
the  requirements. 


Joseph  P.  Willson 


The  United  States  Senate  recently  con- 
firmed President  Eisenhower’s  nomination 
of  Mr.  Willson,  a practicing  lawyer  at 
Smethport,  as  federal  judge  of  the  Western 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  Judge  Willson  re- 
signed from  the  Game  Commission  on  July 
22  after  hax’ing  sewed  ably  since  December 
29,  1949. 


Andrew  C.  Long 


On  June  25th  the  Senate  confirmed  Gov- 
ernor Fine's  appointment  of  Andrew  C. 
Long,  of  Shamokin,  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  The  new  commissioner’s 
term  of  office  extends  to  January,  1961 
Mr.  Long  is  an  educator  in  the  Coal 
Township  School  District  of  Northumber- 
land County.  His  business  interests  are 
varied  and  extensive  and  for  years  he  has 
been  a popular  leader  in  area  sportsmen’s 
activities.  Commissioner  Long  is  an  out- 
standing trap  shooter,  a three-time  winner 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Doubles  Championship, 
the  U.  S.  Class  A championship  in  1942, 
and  other  important  watches. 

Deer  Killed  in  Season  Not 
Whole  Story 

The  annual  highway  slaughter  of 
deer  in  Pennsylvania  in  each  of  the 
recent  years  has  been  around  five 
thousand.  These  big  game  animals 
are  killed  on  roads  in  every  countv 
of  the  state.  Qualified  estimates  place 
the  illegal  deer  kill  each  year  at 
about  the  same  figure 

In  1951,  there  were  2,206  deer  re- 
ported killed  in  protection  to  prop- 
erty. In  1952  the  number  so  killed 
was  1,630.  In  1951  deer  were  so  killed 
to  protect  grain  crops,  fruit  trees,  and 
other  agricultural  products  in  44 
counties  of  the  state.  In  1952  the 
counties  where  they  were  so  de- 
stroyed numbered  45. 
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David  H.  Franklin 

Pennsylvania  Game  Protector  Dave  Frank- 
lin, McConnellsburg,  retired  on  July  31 
after  serving  the  Game  Commission  and 
sportsmen  of  the  state  since  1923.  Dave’s 
initial  assignment  30  years  ago  was  as  a 
Game  Refuge  Keeper  at  South  Mountain. 
He  later  served  as  a Game  Protector  in 
southcentral  Pennsylvania  districts,  his  last 
assignment  being  Fulton  County.  Commis- 
sion officials  joined  area  sportsmen  in  late 
July  to  express  their  respect  and  gratitude  to 
the  retiring  officer  at  a testimonial  dinner. 

Game  Officers  Nab  Deer  Killers 

Pennsylvania  game  protectors  re- 
lentlessly pursue  serious  game  law  of- 
fenders, particularly  those  who  kill 
game  in  close  season.  The  following 
is  a good  example  of  fast,  heady  ac- 
tion by  these  officers. 

At  7:30  a.  m.,  June  27,  four  Lycom- 
ing County  men  ranging  in  age  from 
18  to  35  were  apprehended  for  un- 
lawfully killing  a deer.  They  had 
slain  the  animal  earlier  the  same  day 
and  had  transported  it  to  Jersey 
Shore.  Game  Protector  Robert  L. 
Sinsabaugh  of  English  Center,  as- 
sisted by  two  brother  officers,  lost  no 
time  in  running  down  and  arraign- 
ing the  culprits. 

Before  a Williamsport  justice  of 
the  peace  the  violators  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  game  law  charges.  The  penalty 
was  salty— $350,  plus  $20  costs. 

The  case  quoted  is  but  one  of 
many  that  are  successfully  handled 
by  game  protectors  in  the  Common- 
wealth every  month. 


Fair  Income  From  Wild- 
Caught  Fur 

The  number  of  furred  animals 
pelted  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
Game  Commission’s  June,  1951  to 
June,  1952,  fiscal  year  totaled  865,025. 
For  them  fur  buyers  of  the  state  paid 
Commonwealth  trappers  $1,424,- 
665.39. 

Broken  down,  the  Commission’s  re- 
port on  trapper  sales  to  Pennsylvania 
fur  dealers  in  that  period  reads: 
701,178  muskrats,  $1,091,530.40; 
10,109  minks,  $142,778.02;  65,541  rac- 
coons, $92,061.30;  2,428  beavers,  $37,- 
628.58;  34,474  skunks,  $34,890.38;  12,- 
042  weasels,  $15,257.63;  25,031  opos- 
sums, $6,835.62;  7,028  red  foxes, 

$1,874.38;  7,185  gray  foxes,  $1,719.43; 
6 otters,  $87.00;  3 wild  cats,  $2.65. 

While  the  dollar  value  of  wild- 
caught  fur  has  declined  drastically  in 
recent  years  it  is  apparent  that  for 
those  who  follow  the  trap  line  the 
return  on  pelts  taken  in  the  Com- 
monwealth is  still  considerable. 


Ralph  Flaugh 


Seriously  injured  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent while  on  vacation  in  mid- July,  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Ralph  Flaugh  is  pres- 
ently convalescing  in  a Washington,  Missouri 
hospital.  The  veteran  officer  was  assigned  a 
district  in  Mercer  County  following  his  re- 
turn from  a second  tour  of  duty  with  the 
Navy  in  mid-March . He  has  served  as  a 
Game  Protector  since  1937  except  for  two 
tours  with  the  Navy. 
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Thomas  D.  Frye,  Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
South  Office  Building 
State  Capitol 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Dear  Tom: 

The  following  item  ought  to  be 
published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
News  for  the  good  that  it  might  do 
the  owners  of  valuable  fox  hounds. 
I have  first  hand  knowledge  of  the 
facts  as  I acted  as  special  prosecutor 
without  pay: 

"On  November  17,  1952,  Jacob 
Winfield  Burge  of  Montoursville, 
Pennsylvania,  started  hunting  foxes 
near  the  Salt  Run  area  of  Cascade 
Township  in  Lycoming  County.  His 
dog  was  a Trigg  and  Walker  fox 
fox  hound  named  Red,  weighing 
about  60  lbs.  The  dog,  which  was  six 
years  old  and  a trained  fox  hound, 
apparently  jumped  a red  fox  which 
took  out  of  the  country.  The  dog 
went  over  onto  the  Jacoby  Mountain 
along  Wallis  Run,  some  four  or  five 
miles  distant  from  where  he  jumped 
the  fox.  That  was  the  last  Mr.  Burge 
saw  or  heard  of  the  dog  while  the 
dog  remained  alive. 

"When  the  dog  did  not  return  and 
could  not  be  found,  Mr.  Burge 
searched  for  the  dog  over  a period  of 
six  weeks  during  which  he  advertised 
extensively  in  the  newpapers  and  on 
the  radio  offering  a $50.00  reward.  In 
the  latter  part  of  December,  1952, 
Burge  received  a tip  that  his  dog  had 
been  shot  near  a club  on  Wallis  Run, 
Lycoming  County,  by  one  of  a group 
of  bear  hunters.  Burge  took  a search- 
ing party  to  the  area,  located  the 
dog’s  body  under  a pile  of  sticks  and 
leaves  and  found  that  it  had  been 
shot  in  the  hip  and  in  the  jaw  Near 


by  were  two  35  Remington  shells  and 
not  too  far  from  the  camp  under  a 
rock  they  found  the  dog’s  collar 
which  contained  Burge’s  name  and 
address. 

“As  a result  of  the  investigation, 
one  William  Updegraff  of  Muncy, 
Penna.,  who  had  been  a guest  at  the 
club-house  in  question  for  bear  hunt- 
ing, was  arrested,  charged  with  wil- 
fully and  maliciously  killing  the  dog. 
He  waived  a hearing  before  the  Jus- 
tice of  Peace.  The  case  was  returned 
to  Quarter  Sessions  Court  of  Lycom- 
ing County  at  Williamsport,  Pennsyl- 
vania. A true  bill  was  found  by  the 
Grand  Jury  and  the  case  was  tried  on 
May  27,  1953. 

“The  Commonwealth  proved  the 
shooting  of  the  clog  by  the  defend- 
ant’s admission  and  relied  upon  the 
theory  of  consciousness  of  guilt  due 
to  concealing  of  the  death  of  the  dog. 
The  defendant  took  the  stand  and 
testified  that  he  heard  the  dog  bark- 
ing and  his  attention  was  called  to 
a deer  stumbling.  The  dog,  he  said, 
was  then  eight  feet  behind  the  deer. 
He  said  that  he  called  to  the  dog 
and  that  the  dog  did  not  stop.  He 
stated  that  the  dog  and  deer  dis- 
appeared and  circled  and  returned 
to  within  thirty  feet  of  him  within 
about  ten  minutes.  At  this  time,  the 
defendant  said  the  dog  was  four  feet 
behind  the  deer. 

“The  defendant  then  said  he  shot 
the  dog,  crippling  it  at  first  and  fin- 
ishing it  off  with  the  second  shot. 
The  defendant  stated  that  there  was 
no  one  around  who  saw  him  shoot 
the  dog  or  saw  whether  or  not  a deer 
was  immediately  in  front  of  the  dog 
when  he  shot  it,  or  whether  there  was 
a deer  present  at  all  He  stated  that 
a buddy  of  his  came  to  him  and  that 
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the  collar  of  the  dog  was  removed 
and  taken  into  camp  and  when  the 
President  of  the  hunting  club  saw 
the  name  on  the  collar,  he  recognized 
it  and  advised  that  they  had  better 
hide  it  and  all  say  nothing.  Upde- 
graff,  the  defenant,  testified  that  at 
no  time  did  he  ever  contact  Burge, 
the  owner  of  the  dog. 

“The  defense  relied  upon  a provi- 
sion in  the  Game  Code  allowing  any- 
one to  shoot  a dog  that  is  in  close 
pursuit  of  a deer  so  as  to  endanger 
the  deer’s  life.  The  judge,  Charles 
F.  Greevy,  charged  the  jury  that  the 
defendant  having  admitted  that  he 
shot  the  dog,  had  the  burden  of  proof 
to  establish  by  a preponderance  of 
the  evidence  that  the  dog  at  the  time 
he  shot  it  was  in  close  pursuit  of  a 
deer  so  as  to  endanger  its  life.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  merely  because  a 
dog  is  chasing  a deer,  an  ordinary 
person  has  no  right  to  shoot  it.  The 
dog  must  be  in  such  close  pursuit 
of  the  deer  as  to  endanger  its  life. 

“The  jury  convicted  the  defendant, 
indicating  that  they  did  not  believe 
his  story  that  the  dog  was  in  close 
pursuit  of  the  deer.  On  May  29,  1953, 
the  defendant  was  sentenced  to  pay 
the  costs,  amounting  to  $107.00,  a 
fine  of  $25.00  and  was  placed  on  pro- 
bation for  a period  of  one  year  con- 
ditioned that  he  violate  no  law  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  No 
appeal  was  taken  and  the  fine  and 
costs  were  paid.” 

Great  interest  was  taken  by  the 
Northern  Central  Pennsylvania  Fox 
Hunters  Association  and  many  of  its 
members  attended  the  trial.  The  sig- 


nificance of  this  case  is  that  a defend- 
ant was  convicted  of  unlawfully  and 
maliciously  killing  a dog  when  no 
one  besides  the  defendant  actually 
knew  whether  the  dog  was  chasing  a 
deer  in  close  proximity  at  the  time  of 
the  shooting.  This  case  should  be  a 
warning  to  those  who  believe  they 
can  shoot  a dog  that  is  simply  run- 
ning in  the  woods  and  get  away 
with  it. 

Sportsmen  should  remember  that 
when  they  shoot  a dog,  the  burden  is 
upon  them  to  establish  by  a prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that  the  dog 
was  in  close  proximity  to  a deer  so 
as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  deer. 
They  should  remember  that  even  if 
they  are  innocent  and  justified  in  the 
killing  of  the  dog,  they  have  the 
burden  of  proving  their  own  inno- 
cence. There  have  been  many  in- 
stances throughout  the  Common- 
wealth where  valuable,  well-trained 
fox  hounds  have  been  shot  by  sports- 
men who  erroneously  believed  the 
dog  was  chasing  the  deer. 

The  case  should  also  serve  as  a 
warning  to  the  fox  hunters  that  it  is 
inadvisable  to  hunt  foxes  with  dogs 
in  deer  or  bear  country  during  the 
open  season  for  bear  or  deer.  While 
the  fox  hunters  have  just  as  much 
right  to  hunt  fox  during  deer  or  bear 
season  as  the  deer  and  bear  hunters 
have  to  hunt  big  game,  many  deer 
and  bear  hunters  resent  the  presence 


Very  truly  yours, 


John  C.  Youngman, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
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j-^ifeated  f-^rol(em 

By  ROBERT  D.  PARLAMAN, 
Conservation  Education  Assistant.  Northwest  Division 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  largest  wood- 
peckers are  causing  a pole-full  of 
problems  these  days  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Keystone  State.  And 
worried  officials  of  at  least  one  big 
electric  power  and  light  company  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  are  des- 
perately seeking  the  ounce  of  pre- 
vention that  might  provide  the  cure 
for  riddled  telephone  poles. 

Linesmen  and  officials  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Electric  Company 
(PENELEC),  which  provides  light 
for  most  homes  in  the  northwest 
section,  are  reporting  extensive  dam- 
age on  many  of  their  rural  lines,  by 
pileated  woodpeckers.  Normally  a 
bird  of  remote  forests  and  mountain 
isolation,  these  big  “drillers”  have 
been  attacking  telephone  poles  with 
a vengeance  for  the  past  few  years. 
The  last  work  order  to  replace  poles 


PENELEC  line  inspector  O.  H.  Klingler, 
of  Knox  examines  a telephone  pole  which 
has  been  damaged  by  pileated  woodpeckers. 


damaged  by  the  birds  amounted  to 
$19,000  while  sudden  windstorms 
which  topple  weakened  power  sup- 
ports often  create  real  emergency 
conditions  on  remote  lines. 

The  pileated  woodpecker  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  “cock-of-the- 
woods”  and  has  long  interested  bird 
students  because  of  its  secretive 
habits  and  relative  scarcity.  The  birds 
were  once  thought  to  be  facing  ex- 
tinction when  their  native  forest 
homes  were  being  timbered  off  but 
it  is  now  believed  that  the  pileated 
population  has  adapted  itself  to  a 
changing  environment.  In  fact,  most 
observers  conclude  the  big  wood- 
pecker is  now  more  abundant  than 
ever  before. 

With  a wingspread  of  28  inches  or 
more,  the  pileated  is  generally  black 
in  color.  The  head  is  striped  with 
black  and  white  while  the  wings  are 
edged  in  white  and  are  white  under- 
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neath.  Adult  birds  display  a promi- 
nent crimson  crest.  The  big,  power- 
ful birds  drill  some  remarkable  holes 
in  search  of  food  or  for  nesting  cavi- 
ties. PENELEC  personnel  can  attest 
to  the  bird's  wood-working  ability 
and  the  scale  drawing  shown  here 
is  typical  of  pileated  “power  drill- 
ing.” As  yet  unexplained  is  the  bird’s 
recent  interest  in  telephone  poles. 
LTsually,  the  pileated  attacks  old  hem- 
lock stubs  or  large  hardwood  trees 
to  dig  out  ants,  especially  carpenter 
ants,  and  the  larvae  of  wood-boring 
beetles. 

Fully  protected  by  law,  pileated 


woodpeckers  present  a problem  when 
their  natural  desires  for  food  and 
shelter  conflict  with  human  needs  for 
power  and  light.  The  answer  to  safe- 
guarding telephone  poles  has  so  far 
been  unobtainable  although  it  is 
hoped  some  chemical  preservative  or 
other  preventive  will  soon  be  discov- 
ered. Anyone  with  suggestions  (all 
those  made  so  far  have  been  tried 
with  no  success)  which  might  save 
thousands  of  telephone  poles  as  well 
as  unnecessary  interruption  in  electric 
service  is  urged  to  contact  Mr.  Gene 
Huston,  PENELEC,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

. . . The  End 


1953  Season  On  Rails,  Gallinules  and  Doves 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  announced  the  1953  seasons  on 
mourning  doves,  rails  and  gallinules. 

Pennsylvania  hunting  dates  for  rails  and  gallinules  are  the  same  as  last 
year’s,  September  1 to  October  30,  inclusive.  The  daily  and  possession  limits 
for  these  marsh  birds,  except  sora,  is  15,  as  in  1952.  The  same  dates  apply 
on  sora,  but  the  daily  bag  and  possession  limit  on  them  is  25,  also  the  same 
as  last  year. 

Shooting  hours  are  based  on  eastern  standard  time.  Shooting  hours  for 
sora,  rails  and  gallinules  will  be  /2  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Doves  may  again  be  hunted  in  the  Keystone  State  for  a full  month, 
September  15  to  October  14,  inclusive.  The  daily  bag  and  possession  limit 
is  8,  the  same  as  last  year.  Daily  shooting  hours  for  mourning  doves  extend 
only  from  12  noon  until  sunset  the  same  as  last  year. 

Federal  regulations  prohibit  the  use  of  any  shotgun  capable  of  holding 
more  than  3 shells.  The  shotgun  plug  must  be  incapable  of  removal  with- 
out disassembling  the  gun.  Doves,  rails,  gallinules  and  sora  may  be  taken 
only  through  the  use  of  shotguns,  not  larger  than  10  gauge.  Rifles  may  not 
be  used  in  taking  any  migratory  game  bird. 

Federal  regulations  state  further:  Waterfowl,  coot,  gallinules  and  doves 
may  not  be  taken  under  any  circumstances  by  the  aid  of  salt,  or  shelled, 
shucked  or  unshucked  corn,  wheat,  or  other  grains,  or  other  feed  or  means 
of  feeding  similarly  used  to  lure,  attract  or  entice  such  birds  to,  on  or 
over  the  area  where  hunters  are  attempting  to  take  them. 

As  used  herein  the  terms  “salt,  or  shelled -or  shucked  or  unshucked  corn, 
wheat  or  other  grains,”  or  “other  feed  or  means  of  feeding  similarly  used,” 
shall  not  be  construed  as  including  salt  blocks,  properly  shucked  corn,  stand- 
ing crops  (including  aquatics),  grains  found  scattered  solely  as  a result  or 
normal  agricultural  practices  or  flooded  standing  crops  or  flooded  harvested 
crop  lands. 
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By  Dave  Fisher 


MANY  articles  have  been  written 
on  the  origin  of  the  merry  little 
Beagle,  the  sportsman’s  friend.  Some 
say  he  comes  down  from  a cross  of 
greyhound  and  bloodhound.  Others 
say  a cross  of  greyhound  and  harrier 
but  no  amount  of  research  has  ever 
brought  to  light  a clear-cut  history  of 
the  beagle’s  beginning.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  hound  packs  were  hunted 
in  England  before  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  Many  writers  claim  that  the 
Beagle  bred  here  in  America  de- 
scended from  the  old  English  packs. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  little 
hound  dates  back  to  the  oldest  breeds 
of  dogs  known  to  man. 


d3eay,ie6 


The  Beagle  of  today  in  this 
country,  we  believe,  stems  from  the 
English  importations  of  General 
Richard  Rowett  (Illinois)  and  Nor- 
man Elmore  (New  Jersey)  somewhere 
around  the  early  1870’s,  followed  by 
others  in  Maryland  and  New  York. 
The  general  appearance  of  the 
modern  beagle  we  see  hunting  afield 
and  at  field  trials  is  somewhat  like 
that  of  our  American  foxhounds  but 
in  miniature.  Any  color  may  be  ob- 
tained and  is  acceptable  but  those 
known  as  “black  blankets”  are  pre- 
dominant both  in  the  field  and  at 
trials.  The  writer  prefers  the  open- 
marked  hound  (with  more  white)  for 


At  field,  trials  beagles  are  divided  into  two  classes  according  to  height.  Here  officials  are 
shown  determining  to  which  class  the  canine  contestant  belongs. 

Hal  H.  Harrison  Photo 
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hunting  because  of  its  visibility.  Com- 
mon coloration  is  black-white-tan 
(three  colors)  but  occasionally  you 
will  run  into  a hound  that  is  red 
or  even  blue  in  color. 

At  field  trials  beagles  are  divided 
into  two  classes:  1.  hounds  13  inches 
and  under;  and  2.  hounds  over  13 
inches  but  not  more  than  15  inches. 
Both  have  their  devotees.  A hound 
going  over  15  inches  is  disqualified 
as  a field  trial  contestant  although 
he  may  be  an  excellent  hunting  dog. 

The  beagle  has  proved  himself 
“tops”  and  the  best  of  all  hound 
breeds  for  rabbit  hunting.  However, 
many  hunters  use  them  also  for 
pheasant  hunting  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  I know  of'  many  beagles 
over  the  15  inch  size  making  the  fin- 
est of  foxhounds.  For  both  the  hunter 
and  the  field  trial  enthusiast,  the 
beagle  is  a most  useful  and  friendly 
companion.  His  popularity  is  proved 
by  reports  from  the  American  Kennel 
Club  showing  that  beagles  are  second 
only  to  cocker  spaniels  in  national 
registration,  almost  48,000  being  regis- 
tered in  1952. 

The  average  sportsmen  can,  and 
should,  have  more  fun  with  his  beagle 
than  just  that  afforded  by  hunting 
seasons.  From  August  1st  to  April 
15th  much  pleasure  may  be  had  by 
running  your  hounds  in  the  numer- 
ous field  trials  for  beagles  that  are 
held  all  over  the  county.  Such  trials 
are  conducted  in  nearly  every  state 
but  predominate  in  the  East,  with 
Pennsylvania  being  one  of  the  top 
states  for  such  events.  Field  trials  are 
held  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
which  beagle  has  the  best  qualities,  to 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing “Field  Champions.”  The  decision 
on  the  “placing”  of  such  hounds  at 
a trial  is  up  to  two  judges  who  follow 
the  dogs  as  they  pursue  (and  try  to 
catch)  the  rabbit  or  hare.  Every 
hunter  should  attend  at  least  one  of 
these  trials  whether  or  not  he  owns 
a beagle  or  runs  one  in  competition. 

All  hounds  are  listed  on  entry 
forms  at  the  club  sanctioning  such 


trial.  Then  drawings  are  made  to 
determine  the  “braces”  of  two  hounds 
which  will  run  together.  All  hounds 
are  run  in  what  is  known  as  “First 
Series.”  Each  brace  is  taken  afield  by 
their  owners  or  handlers.  On  order  of 
the  judges  they  are  either  “cast”  to 
search,  and  run  their  own  rabbit;  or 
a rabbit  is  sighted  by  someone  while 
the  dogs  are  still  held  on  leash  and 
the  cry  of  “Tally-Ho”  is  made.  The 
hounds  are  then  “set  on  the  line”  of 
scent  left  by  the  rabbit.  Judges  have 
many  things  to  look  for  in  judging 


Dave  Fisher 


The  new  columnist  for  Game  News 
has  owned  beagles,  bird  dogs  and 
fox  hounds  since  he  was  “knee  high 
to  a grasshopper”  but  now  is  wrapped 
up  in  beagles  exclusively.  For  over  30 
years  Dave  has  assisted  in  organizing 
sportsmen’s  and  dog  clubs,  in  staging 
shooting  events  and  field  trials.  He 
has  served  as  secretary  for  many  clubs 
and  as  a field  trial  judge. 

Game  News  will  feature  Fisher’s 
discussions  of  beagles  and  other 
hound  breeds  from  time  to  time, 
giving  due  recognition  to  Pennsylva- 
nia’s most  popular  hunting  dog.  Dave 
will  gladly  answer  any  specific  ques- 
tions from  readers  on  beagle  care, 
training,  or  breeding  providing  you 
enclose  a self-addressed,  stamped  en- 
velope. Write  Dave  Fisher,  RFD  4, 
Towanda,  I’a. 


Sjgj 

Modern  day  beagles  are  miniature  replicas  of  American  foxhounds , a splendid  pack  of 
which  is  shown  above. 


hounds  and  usually  each  brace  is  left 
down  anywhere  from  10  minutes  to 
as  much  as  half  an  hour  so  that  the 
judges  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  determine  the  dog’s  good  points 
and  faults  (or  bad  points).  Upon 
reaching  a decision  the  judges  order 
the  hounds  taken  up  and  each  sub- 
sequent brace  in  the  First  Series  con- 
tinues in  like  manner  until  all  hounds 
entered  have  competed. 

The  judges  then  select  their  high- 
est scoring  hounds  and  re-brace  them 
in  what  is  called  “second  series” 
runs.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  run 
even  more  series  before  the  judges 
can  reach  a decision  on  the  winning 
and  place  hounds. 

The  average  Beagle  Club  holds  a 
number  of  trials  each  year  starting  in 
the  spring  with  “Derby  Trials”  which 
consist  of  young  hounds  born  any- 
time during  the  previous  pear.  Next, 
“Sanctioned”  trials  are  held  (fun 


trials  so  to  speak)  for  dogs  of  any  age, 
commonly  called  All-Age  or  AA 
trials.  These  are  divided  into  two 
classes— “Class  A”  which  is  a two  day 
trial  and  “Class  B”  which  is  a one 
day  affair.  In  the  Class  A trials  the 
13  inch  males  and  females  are  run  in 
separate  classes  one  day  and  the  15 
inch  class  hounds  are  run  the  next 
day.  The  Class  B trials  combine  both 
males  and  females.  No  “points”  to- 
wards a dog’s  “championship”  are 
given  at  Sanctioned  Trials. 

In  the  fall  the  big  events  are  the 
“Licensed  Trials”  at  which  points  to- 
wards Championships  are  given  to 
the  winning  and  placing  (1st,  2nd, 
3rd,  4th)  hounds  and  at  these  trials 
the  hounds  are  divided  in  sex  and 
size  as  previously  indicated. 

Judges  consider  that  the  beagle  is 
primarily  a hunting  hound,  that  his 
object  is,  first,  to  “find”  game  and, 
second,  to  “drive”  it  in  an  energetic 
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manner  and  show  a desire  to  overtake 
it.  Greatest  credit  is  given  the  hound 
showing  the  most  skill  and  accuracy 
in  “running  on  the  line.”  Truthful- 
ness of  voice  (or  tongue),  endurance, 
and  working  close  on  the  “checks” 
also  count.  Hounds  at  trials  are 
judged  on  the  following: 


Merits 

1.  Searching  (Desire)  5% 

2.  Handling  (Under  Handler’s  con- 
trol)   5% 

3.  Intelligence  (Working  checks  or 

losses  close,  settle  down  in  bad 
spots,  tongue  right)  20% 

4.  Competitive  Spirit  (Drive  line  as 

fast  as  nose  permits)  10% 

5.  Checks  (Hounds  picking  a 5-minute 

check  get  more  credit  than  hound 
picking  2-minute  one)  35% 

6.  Tongue  (Chop,  Squall  and  Bawl 

mouth  to  be  considered  as  each 
style  runs  a bit  differently) 25% 


Demerits 

(Comparative  percentages  are  used  as 
considered  necessary  by  the  judges) 

1.  Quitting  (the  cardinal  sin). 

2.  Backtracking  (Not  quite  as  bad  as  quit- 
ting if  hound  corrects  its  error  in  30  to 
40  feet). 


Washington  Reporter  Photo 


3.  Bad  Tonguing  (Clean  mouth  hound  quits 
tonguing  when  off  the  line;  Sloppy  mouth 
is  a liar,  continues  to  tongue  and  fools 
many). 

4.  Running  Mute  (This  is  usually  a jealous 
and  temperamental  thief  and  leaves  gaps 
in  the  line). 

5.  Whipping  line'  (Misses  line— leaves  gaps). 

6.  Casting  wide  at  checks  (swinging,  shows 
lack  of  patience  and  ability  to  settle 
down). 

7.  Pottering  (indecisive  action— brains  don’t 
coordinate  with  nose). 

Other  faults  for  which  Demerits 
are  given  include:  Over-running  and 
giving  tongue;  stealing  a line  (mute); 
ghost  trailing;  skirting;  babbling; 
leaving  checks;  racing;  and  running 
hit  or  miss  style. 

Each  trial  is  managed  by  a “Field 
Trial  Committee”  appointed  by  the 
membership  of  the  club  holding  the 
trial.  This  committee  selects  the 
judges  (two  for  each  Class  of  hounds) 
and  a Field  Marshal.  The  committee 
also  sees  that  the  rules  of  the  Ameri- 
can Kennel  Club  are  closely  observed. 
The  Field  Marshal’s  job  is  to  see  that 
each  succeeding  brace  of  hounds  is 
at  hand  when  called  for  by  the  judges 
and  to  keep  the  gallery  (spectators) 
under  control. 

The  best  Beagles  available  to 
sportsmen  today  are  those  that  have 
been  bred  and  developed  by  members 
of  these  Beagle  Clubs.  They  use  their 
dogs  for  hunting  at  all  times  and 
also  run  them  in  Field  Trials  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  All  such  hounds 
are  pedigreed  and  registered  and  your 
chances  of  getting  a good  or  better 
dog  from  these  sportsmen  are  better 
by  far  than  if  you  were  to  purchase 
a beagle  from  any  other  source. 

...  The  End 


Handsome  trophies  and  ribbons  are 
usually  given  to  winning  beagles  in  regis- 
tered field  trials.  Here  Pete  Majewski,  of 
Washington,  Pa.,  proudly  displays  his  prize 
winning  dogs  during  an  annual  trial  con- 
ducted by  the  Canton  Township  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  in  Wolf  dale  during  October,  1951. 
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A FRIENDLY  and  sagacious  old 
Cree  Indian,  whom  I met  many 
years  ago  in  the  depths  of  Canada’s 
best  and  wildest  timber  country,  once 
told  me:  “Only  one  animal  me  ‘fraid 
make  my  frien.  Him  devil  bear. 
White  man  call  'um  wolverine.” 
Fascinated  by  the  Indian’s  solemn 
appraisal  of  the  wolverine,  I asked 
him  to  tell  me  why  he  held  this 
grudge  against  the  creature.  At  first 
he  did  not  even  want  to  talk  about 
the  “devil  bear.”  He  told  me  good 
tales  about  salmon  and  porcupines 
and  snow  geese.  Then,  after  a long 
silence;  he  sailed  into  Mr.  Wolverine 
and  took  him  apart  from  every  angle. 
He  grew  angry,  and  excited,  and 
jumbled  his  words  comically.  But  he 
made  me  understand  that  White 
Wolf  (that  was  his  name)  hated  the 
“devil  bear”  with  prodigious  force, 
and  didn’t  want  to  discuss  the  critter 
any  further,  preferring,  instead,  to 
launch  a brand  new  story  about  a 


U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  Photo 

wounded  moose  which  he  once  rode 
across  the  Peace  River. 

Today,  after  having  made  a study 
of  the  wolverine’s  habits  and  his  un- 
canny cleverness,  I can  better  appre- 
ciate the  aged  Cree’s  statements  about 
the  nasty  beast.  Trappers,  woodsmen- 
surveyors,  and  seasoned  guides  have 
also  told  me  that  the  “devil  bear”  is 
the  wisest  four-footed  mischiefmaker 
on  the  North  American  Continent. 

Outstanding  in  the  wolverine’s 
many-sided  make-up  is  his  shrewd 
understanding  of  mechanical  gadgets. 
With  mysterious  accuracy  the  animal 
can  quickly  analyze  the  danger  that 
may  be  concealed  in  a trap,  snare, 
deadfall,  etc.  Even  in  areas  where 
man  seldom  has  trod,  the  wolverine 
displays  the  same  unerring  cunning 
in  outwitting  human  schemes.  He 
does  not  need  the  benefit  of  ex- 
perience. He  knows  how  to  handle 
every  situation,  no  matter  how  un- 
familiar the  surroundings,  or  the  ob- 
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ject  to  be  dealt  with.  He  rarely  makes 
a mistake,  and  his  animal  wisdom 
makes  the  sagacity  of  the  fox  and  the 
mink  appear  dull  by  comparison. 

The  wolverine  has  been  known  to 
follow  trappers,  cleverly  springing 
the  traps  or  carrying  them  far  away 
into  inaccessible  rocky  dens.  He  has 
even  entered  cabins,  while  the 
owners  were  away,  there  to  ruin  the 
mechanism  of  firearms,  cut  snowshoe 
webbing  into  shreds,  and  slash  valu- 
able furs  with  razor-sharp  teeth  and 
claws.  Perhaps  his  fiendish  glee 
soared  highest  when  he  could  despoil 
every  morsel  of  food  in  the  cabin 
with  ejections  of  foul  scent  from  his 
network  of  musk-charged  glands. 

Although  the  wolverine  is  little 
larger  than  a big  raccoon,  he  is  so 
powerful  and  fierce  that  wolves  and 
big  lynx  cats  and  even  cougars  will 
retreat  before  his  advances.  Once, 
when  a specimen  was  placed  in  a zoo, 
it  promptly  killed  a polar  bear.  Even 
the  massive  grizzly  has  been  known 
to  give  up  a fresh  kill  to  the  wol- 
verines. Equally  remarkable  is  the  re- 
port of  a popular  outdoor  magazine 
that  a 3-year-old  bull  moose  was  at- 
tacked several  years  ago  and  killed  by 
the  steel-muscled  animal  which  most 
Indians  of  the  north  fear  as  an  evil 
spirit. 

Ranging  from  icy  regions  in  the 
Far  North  to  New  England,  and 
down  the  western  mountains  to 
Colorado  and  California,  the  wol- 
verine avoids  man  so  well  that  few 
people  have  ever  seen  the  creature  in 
its  natural  surroundings. 

Its  fur  is  not  very  valuable,  even  if 
trappers  could  devise  a way  to  catch 
it,  but  the  crafty  marauder  does  wear 
the  only  fur  that  will  not  hoar  up 
with  frost  when  breathed  upon.  For 
this  reason  it  is  prized  for  trimming 
the  part  of  a parka  hood  that  comes 
in  contact  with  the  wearer’s  face. 

Oddly  enough,  the  wolverine  is  a 
member  of  the  weasel  family.  His 
sense  of  smell  is  extremely  keen,  but 
his  eyes  are  weak.  His  legs  are  short 
and  brawny,  his  head  broad  and 


round.  He  is  so  powerful  that  he  can 
move  a log  that  would  tax  the 
strength  of  two  men  to  lift. 

In  battle  the  courage  of  the  wol- 
verine is  amazing  and,  yes,  admir- 
able! Without  fear  he  will  charge 
anything.  His  fury  is  fearsome;  his 
movements  as  quick  as  lightning.  He 
never  retreats,  preferring  to  win  or 
die,  no  matter  how  great  the  odds 
may  be  against  him. 

Little  wonder  that  an  employee  of 
the  famous  Hudson  Bay  Company 
once  recorded  in  his  diary:  “Novem- 
ber 12,  1909.  1 warned  a customer  to- 
day that  no  other  creature  in  the 
north  can  equal  the  fierceness,  cour- 
age, destructive  prowess,  and  un- 
canny instincts  that  are  packaged  in 
the  brown  bundle  of  fur  known  as 
the  wolverine.  When  trappers  find 
that  a wolverine  has  moved  into  their 
territory,  they  had  better  plan  to 
move  out,  for  only  the  smartest  and 
the  luckiest  old  trappers  have  been 
able  to  take  the  scalp  of  this  silent 
Nemesis.  . . .” 

...  The  End 


Bears  are  like  people.  They  walk  with 
their  feet  flat  on  the  ground.  Their  heels 
are  naked,  except  the  Polar  Bear’s.  He  wears 
stiff-haired  brushes  on  the  soles  of  his  paws 
for  a nonskid  grip  on  slippery  ice. 

* * * 

The  nighthawk  has  a strange  comb  on  the 
claw  of  its  middle  toe.  It’s  supposed  to  be 
useful  in  dressing  plumage,  and  maybe  for 
removing  bird  lice,  too. 

* * # 

The  male  rubv-throated  hummingbird 
does  not  help  his  mate  build  the  nest  nor 
does  he  help  incubate  the  eggs.  However, 
with  his  needle-like  bill  he  will  fearlessly 
defend  the  nest  from  any  predator’s  attack. 
* # * 

Fish  cannot  breathe  long  out  of  water 
because  the  membranes  of  their  gills  must 
be  moist  to  act  as  absorbers  of  air  from 
the  water  in  which  they  live. 

• • • 

The  chameleon  was  supposed  to  be  able 
to  perform  such  prodigies  of  endurance  that 
the  Greeks  were  moved  to  honor  him  by 
calling  him  chamai-leon,  little  lion. 
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f^ridon  ^did  to  (d onderuation 


By  Harvey  R.  Frantz 


A STATE  prison  would  be  one 
of  the  last  places  you  would 
think  of  finding  conservation,  either 
interest  in  the  subject  or  actual  proj- 
ects. But  at  the  Eastern  State  Peniten- 
tiary at  Graterford  is  a two-county 
sportsmen’s  conservation  project  that 
has  been  in  operation  for  16  years. 

In  1936  the  Montgomery  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  with 
the  cooperation  of  prison  officials  de- 
vised a three-fold  conservation  pro- 
gram which  utilized  labor  available 
behind  prison  walls.  The  program 
developed  into  two  chief  projects— 
the  raising  of  pheasants  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a forest  nursery.  Results 
of  this  unique  program  benefit  not 
only  hunters  in  southeast  Pennsyl- 
vania but  have  improved  food  and 
cover  conditions  for  wildlife,  refor- 
ested many  acres,  improved  sports- 
men-farmer  relationships,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  have  been  of  material 
aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  many 
Penitentiary  inmates. 

The  Federation  buys  tree  seeds 
which  are  then  planted  and  cared 
for  by  prison  labor.  Mr.  Wilford  P. 
Moll,  Chairman  of  the  Federation’s 
Forestry  Committee  and  also  local 
State  Forester,  acts  as  liaison  between 
the  Federation  and  the  prison.  The 
educational  department  at  the  prison 
handles  the  nursery  work. 

The  nursery,  located  within  the 
prison  walls,  has  a capacity  of  50,000 
plants  with  an  annual  production  of 
30,000  seedlings.  Of  this  annual  pro- 
duction, 20,000  are  chestnuts  of 


Chinese,  Japanese,  Asiatic  and  Italian 
varieties.  Expert  advice  in  selecting 
these  chestnuts  is  furnished  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Re- 
search Center  at  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

Other  species  produced  are  persim- 
mon, butternut,  hazelnut,  Norway 
spruce,  papaw,  oaks,  ginko,  black 
locust  and  shellbark  hickory.  These 
species  are  distributed  for  spring 
planting  while  the  chestnuts  are 
planted  in  the  fall.  The  hardwoods 
are  one  year  seedlings  while  the  coni- 


Charles  Frisbie,  left,  vocational  advisor 
at  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  and  W.  P. 
Moll,  District  Forester,  examining  Chinese 
chestnuts  P.  1.  7314  strain.  This  chestnut 
was  planted  October  15,  1950;  the  picture 
was  taken  September  17.  1951. 


The  pheasant  raising  project  site  is  located  just  outside  the  prison  walls.  As  shown 
above,  the  Federations’  facilities  are  very  complete  and  modern. 


fers  are  two  year  transplants.  The  in- 
terest and  care  given  the  seedlings 
while  in  the  nursery  is  evidenced  by 
the  low  mortality  rate  and  healthy 
appearance  of  the  seedlings  when 
they  are  put  out  in  the  field.  For 
example,  a Chinese  chestnut  in  the 
nursery  reached  a height  of  42  inches 
in  only  ten  months.  There  is  a low 
rodent  loss  which  is  unusual  in  chest- 
nut culture. 

Every  fall  and  spring  the  trees  are 
evenly  distributed  among  the  27 
sportsmen’s  clubs  in  the  Federation, 
the  sportsmen  in  turn  planting  these 
trees  on  their  own  land  or  on  land 
where  they  hunt  and  fish.  This  not 
only  creates  good  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife  but  also  develops  good  will 
with  the  landowners.  By  interesting 
other  landowners  in  reforestation, 
these  plantings  have  resulted  in 
numerous  forest  tree  orders  being 
placed  with  Pennsylvania  State  Forest 
nurseries. 


At  the  same  time  plans  were  formu- 
lated for  the  forest  nursery,  the 
Federation  also  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Graterford  prison  for 
the  raising  of  pheasants.  The  Federa- 
tion agreed  to  finance  the  purchasing 
of  all  materials  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the 
pens  and  all  food  necessary  in  the 
rearing  of  the  birds.  The  prison 
agreed  to  furnish  the  labor  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
equipment  and  also  to  provide  the 
necessary  labor. 

Day-old  pheasant  chicks  supplied 
by  the  Game  Commission  in  May  are 
used  in  the  project.  The  birds  come 
“equipped”  with  five  pounds  of  start- 
ing mash  and  approximately  1250 
birds  have  been  received  from  the 
Commission  each  year.  The  young 
pheasants  are  held  for  twelve  weeks 
before  being  released  by  sportsmen, 
under  the  supervision  of  local  Game 
Protectors,  in  their  respective  areas. 
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About  half  the  pheasants  are  retained 
for  spring  releases. 

The  project  site  is  located  just  out- 
side the  prison  walls  and  consists  of 
two  brooder  houses,  two  sun  porches, 
and  two  sun  porches  holding  pens. 
These  facilities  belong  to  the  Bucks 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  which  joined  the  cooperative 
endeavor  in  1946.  The  Montgomery 
County  Federation  owns  three  com- 
plete units  of  brooder  house,  sun 
porch,  and  holding  pen.  Each  of 
these  units  holds  about  250  birds. 

Together  the  Federations  furnished 
all  material  for  a 15  by  30  foot  two- 
story  feed  house  and  office.  The 
second  floor  of  this  building  is  used 
for  feed  storage  with  a black  line 
painted  on  the  floor  dividing  the 
room  into  two  storage  areas,  one  for 
each  Federation.  Feed  is  dumped  into 
hoppers  and  is  withdrawn  on  the  first 
floor  by  the  prisoner  in  charge  of 
feeding. 

Warden  C.  J.  Burke,  through  the 
education  department,  furnishes  three 
prisoners  to  care  for  the  birds.  The 
interest  of  the  inmates  in  the  project 
is  reflected  in  the  survival  rate  of  the 
birds.  For  the  first  few  nights  after 


the  chicks  arrive,  it’s  not  unusual 
for  the  prisoners  to  stay  up  all  night 
with  their  charges.  The  men,  on 
their  own  initiative,  also  keep  an 
up-to-the-minute  record  of  birds  on 
hand.  At  any  time  they  can  tell  the 
exact  number  of  birds  by  sex  that 
have  been  lost  and  the  probable 
reason.  After  the  five  pounds  of  feed 
that  accompanies  each  chick  is  gone, 
the  Federation  takes  over  the  feed- 
ing, each  Federation  being  respon- 
sible for  their  respective  units.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  approximate 
cost  of  each  bird  released  (figured  on 
the  basis  of  $5.40  per  each  100  pounds 
of  feed)  is  only  47  cents. 

Although  the  inmates  of  the  prison 
do  not  receive  any  direct  benefits 
from  these  projects,  the  survival 
figures  on  the  chicks  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nursery  stock  shows  they 
have  more  than  a passing  interest. 
These  fine  conservation  projects, 
which  are  typical  of  the  success 
achieved  by  cooperative  effort,  are 
not  only  directly  rehabilitating  the 
counties  involved  but  also  indirectly 
help  the  inmates  rehabilitate  them- 
selves. 

. . . The  End 


PGC  Photo  by  Parlaman 

Industry  and  sportsmen  combined  recently  in  a unique  project  for  the  benefit  of  local 
residents  and  sportsmen  everyxchere.  Shown  above:  Jess  Warren  and  R.  E.  Warren,  officials 
of  the  Beadle  Corporation,  Brockway,  present  the  deed  to  a 518  acre  tract  in  Snyder  Town- 
ship, Jefferson  County  to  James  Marshall,  President  of  the  Brockway  Sportsmen’s  Club. 
Jos-eph  Pisoni,  county  Federation  chairman  and  tireless  worker  in  securing  the  area  for 
sportsmen,  witnesses  the  transaction.  The  club  paid  a dollar  to  the  Beadle  Corporation 
as  a token  of  their  appreciation.  The  area  will  be  developed  for  hunting  and  fishing 
purposes  but  all  forms  of  recreation  will  be  considered. 


IN  KEEPING  with  the  slogan, 
“Pennsylvania  Has  Everything,” 
consider  the  Appalachian  Trail 
which  this  state  shares  with  thirteen 
others.  This  well  marked  pathway 
extends  from  Me.  Katahdin,  Maine 
to  Mt.  Oglethorpe,  Georgia  for  a dis- 
tance of  2100  miles. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  trail  really 
had  its  beginning  in  Pennsylvania. 
Following  an  article  by  Benton  Mc- 
Kaye  in  1921  in  which  he  proposed 
such  an  undertaking,  the  Potomac 
Appalachian  Trail  Club  was  formed 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  plans  were 
made  to  complete  180  miles  of  trail, 
beginning  at  the  Susquehanna  River 
in  Pennsylvania  and  ending  at  Rock- 
fish  Gap  in  Virginia. 

After  two  years  they  had  com- 
pleted 60  miles  of  this  section  of  the 
trail  and  had  interested  many  other 
hiking  and  outdoor  clubs  in  the 
developing  the  entire  trail.  The  re- 
sponse from  the  New  England  clubs 
was  very  enthusiastic.  Thanks  are 


also  due  to  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  making  Mc- 
Kaye’s  dream  come  true. 

Very  few  have  the  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  make  the  entire  journey.  At 
any  rate  certain  precautions  are 
necessary  since  wayside  shelters  are 
not  available  along  the  entire  route. 
The  hiker  should  provide  himself 
with  food,  a knife,  an  axe,  a blanket 
or  two,  extra  clothing,  and  any  other 
gadget  that  will  contribute  to  his 
comfort  and  safety,  taking  care  not 
to  make  his  pack  too  bulky. 

At  the  start  of  the  trail  there  are 
sportsmen’s  camps  along  266  miles 
in  Maine.  Here  are  good  food,  a 
comfortable  bed,  and  a place  to 
bathe.  Hunting  and  fishing  may  be 
indulged  in,  subject  to  the  usual 
regulations. 

A chain  of  huts,  placed  a day’s  hik- 
ing distance  apart,  is  maintained  by 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  of 
Boston  where  the  trail  passes  through 
the  White  Mountain  National  Forest. 
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These  are  three-sided  shelters,  con- 
taining bunks  and  fireplaces.  Other 
clubs  and  organizations  have  pro- 
vided like  accommodations  along  the 
Long  Trail  in  Vermont;  through  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park  in  Penn- 
sylvania; in  the  Pisgah  National  Park 
in  North  Carolina;  and  in  the  Great 
Smokies  National  Park.  The  Ap- 
palachian Trail  Conference  plans  to 
place  such  shelters  along  the  entire 
route. 

Side  roads,  leading  to  picturesque 
spots  including  the  breath-taking 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  delight  the 
hiker  as  he  passes  through  the  Kitta- 
tinny  mountain  district  of  New 
Jersey.  We  are  well  aware  that  Penn- 
sylvania has  its  share  of  natural 
beauty  as  every  inhabitant  of  this 
Commonwealth  knows.  In  fact, 
“beauty  wanders  everywhere,”  as  the 


song  says,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
nature  is  loveliest  in  the  North  Tem- 
perate Zone. 

In  Virginia  the  trail  crosses  and  re- 
crosses the  Skyline  Drive  and  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  build  campfires  only  in  de- 
signated places. 

As  one  nears  the  southern  terminus 
there  are  no  huts  or  shelters  avail- 
able, unless  they  have  been  put  up 
recently.  The  hiker  simply  unfolds 
his  pack,  makes  a fire,  and  prepares 
to  spend  the  night  in  the  open.  Plans 
should  be  made  accordingly. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  is  that  at  no  time  is 
one  so  very  far  from  civilization.  Be- 
fore taking  a trip  you  should  study 
the  maps  carefully  and  make  sure 
you  know  how  to  get  to  the  nearest 
hospital  in  case  of  an  emergency  that 


A cabin  near  Pine  Grove  Furnace  on  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  Cumberland  County. 

Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Commerce  Photo 
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requires  hospitalization.  A knowl- 
edge of  first  aid  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. It  is  better  not  to  travel 
alone.  If  you  plan  to  take  the  whole 
trip,  better  take  along  several  pairs 
of  shoes  and  expect  to  be  on  foot  for 
over  three  months.  Very  few  have  the 
leisure  to  undertake  such  an  ex- 
tended trip,  but  it  might  be  made  in 
installments. 

The  benefits  of  walking  outdoors 
are  too  well  known  to  even  discuss. 
Any  recipe  for  longevity  certainly 
ought  to  include  this  delightful  form 
of  exercise.  Automobile  riding,  al- 
though providing  a much  swifter 
means  of  transportation,  and  offer- 
ing a wider  variety  of  destinations, 
cannot  compare  in  healthful  stimula- 
tion to  the  more  leisurely  and  in- 
timate “shank’s  mare”  means  of  loco- 
motion. 

Civilization  is  a fine  thing  and  re- 
quired centuries  of  struggle  against 
nature  and  savagery  to  achieve,  but 
it  has  its  penalties,  and  getting  back 
to  nature— even  occasionally— helps  to 
remedy  some  of  them.  There  would 
be  less  juvenile  and  other  forms  of 
delinquency  if  more  people— young 
and  old— took  to  the  outdoors  more 
frequently.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  take 
long  extended  hikes  to  enjoy  and 
reap  the  benefits  of  walking.  Little 
jaunts  into  the  nearby  countryside 
will  impress  us  with  the  old  saying, 
“God  made  the  country,  Man  made 
the  town.” 

To  the  “Indian  of  the  falcon 
glance  and  lion  bearing,”  walking 


was  the  sole  means  of  getting  from 
place  to  place  until  the  coming  of 
the  white  man.  He  became  reverant 
to  the  Great  Spirit  whose  power  he 
recognized  in  the  flow  of  great  rivers 
and  the  voice  of  the  waterfall.  The 
tales  he  told  around  the  campfire 
equaled  if  not  exceeded  in  poetic 
fancy  and  the  powers  of  invention 
those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

Walking  is  particularly  beneficial 
to  sedentary  or  brain  workers. 
Manual  workers  are  almost  entirely 
exempt  from  attacks  to  apoplexy  and 
other  similar  organic  derangements. 
The  reason  seems  to  be  obvious;  con- 
stant exercise,  especially  in  the  open 
air  keeps  the  blood  circulation  at  a 
healthy  pitch.  Vice  versa,  the  brain 
worker,  with  little  or  no  exercise, 
suffers  from  such  afflictions. 

Anyone  who  decides  to  take  up 
walking  or  hiking  should  be  careful 
not  to  indulge  too  much  at  first;  cer- 
tainly no  one  ought  to  take  an  ex- 
tended trip  without  becoming  inured 
to  it  by  degrees.  Daily  and  systematic 
walks,  to  and  from  work  or  at  least 
from  work,  and  a nice  long  walk  with 
a pleasant  objective  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday,  could  put  us  in  a class  with 
Weston  himself. 

If  anyone  is  in  the  mood  for  trying 
the  Appalachian  Trail,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  he  may  obtain  the  necessary 
information  from  The  Appalachian 
Trail  Club,  808  Seventeenth  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

. . . The  End 
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(jood  f-^reventd  Slumps 


By  Ed  Shearer 


PROBABLY  the  most  depressing 
and  baffling  thing  that  a shooter 
encounters  is  when  he  hits  a slump. 
You  are  going  right  along  in  fine 
shape.  You  are  grassing  your  birds 
with  neatness  and  dispatch  and 
Bingo!  It  happens.  All  of  a sudden 
you  cannot  hit  a Bull  in  his  southern 
extremity  with  a snow  shovel.  You 
rack  your  brains  trying  to  figure  out 
what  gives.  You  try  this  and  that  and 
the  more  you  try  the  worse  you  get. 
Even  your  dog  eyes  you  with  disgust. 
Finally,  when  you  arrive  at  a point 
where  you  are  meditating  suicide, 
you  start  shooting  your  normal  gait 
again.  The  world  becomes  a good 
place  to  live  in  and  all  is  serene. 

Shooting  slumps,  including  my 
own,  have  always  been  interesting  to 
me  chiefly  because  they  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  analyze.  The  reason  is  that  a 
large  part  of  them  are  mental  while 
the  remainder  are  mechanical.  You 
use  the  same  gun  and  ammunition. 
One  day  you  are  bad  news  to  any- 
thing that  has  fur  or  feathers.  The 
next  day  you  have  become  a boon 
to  the  ammunition  companies.  Just 
what  is  the  matter?  Is  it  mental, 
mechanical  or  maybe  a combination 
of  both? 

As  a rule  slumps  are  far  worse  with 
a shotgun  than  with  a rifle.  A good 
rifleman  will  shoot  better  on  some 
days  than  he  will  on  others,  but  he 
never  goes  as  far  off  the  beam  as  a 
scatter  gunner  does.  This  is  mainly 


due  to  the  fact  that  a rifle  has  sights 
on  it.  Say  for  instance  in  shooting 
Chucks  at  long  range  with  a Super 
Duper  outfit.  You  may  tag  several  in 
a row  one  day.  The  next  time  you 
may  have  several  close  misses.  This 
is  only  the  natural  law  of  averages 
working  and  you  don’t  worry  about 
it.  Your  luck  will  catch  up  with  you 
and  that’s  that.  Even  when  shooting 
at  a running  buck  a good  rifleman 
has  trained  himself  to  call  his  shot 
and  he  retains  a clear  picture  of 
where  his  sights  were  when  he  fired 
the  shot.  If  he  leads  his  deer  a foot 
and  the  bullet  goes  behind  the  veni- 
son, he  knows  he  has  to  take  more 
lead  on  his  next  shot.  A rifleman 
pays  close  attention  to  his  sights  and 
when  he  starts  getting  some  queer 
results,  he  checks  his  equipment  and 
usually  finds  the  answer.  At  least  he 
has  the  probable  cause  narrowed 
down  to  a very  small  field. 

Now  the  shotgun  shooter  has  a 
very  different  proposition.  He  has 
his  eyes  focused  on  the  target  he  is 
trying  to  hit  rather  than  on  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun.  The  gun  muzzle 
in  this  case  is  of  course  the  front 
sight.  Therefore  his  errors  sneak  up 
without  him  being  conscious  of  them. 
He  then  flounders  around  wondering 
what  the  Old  Nick  is  happening  to 
him.  He  may  be  changing  his  timing, 
he  may  be  slowing  his  swing  or 
stopping  it  altogether.  He  may  not  be 
getting  his  cheek  down  on  the  comb 
or  might  have  developed  a slight 
flinch.  Any  one  of  these  things  can 
upset,  the  applecart  for  a good  shot- 
gun man  and  may  take  quite  some 
time  to  find  just  which  is  causing  the 
trouble. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  get  your- 
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self  a flock  of  misses  in  shooting  any 
kind  of  a gun  is  to  change  your  tim- 
ing. With  a shotgun  shooter  timing 
is  paramount.  To  satisfy  yourself  of 
this  fact  watch  some  crack  squads 
shooting  either  at  the  traps  or  on  the 
skeet  field.  You  will  quickly  observe 
that  each  man  shoots  on  his  own 
particular  timing.  Some  will  shoot 
very  fast  and  others  some  slower.  A 
close  observer  will  soon  become  con- 
scious of  this  varied  timing  and  will 
note  than  as  long  as  this  timing  is 
maintained  the  result  is  powdered 
targets.  When  any  individual  shot 
slower  or  faster  the  target  was  usually 
missed. 

This  is  true  of  rifle  shooting  also. 
This  writer  once  coached  two  famous 
rifle  shots  in  a National  and  Interna- 
tional Match.  One  was  Ralph  Mc- 
Garrity  of  Washington  D.  C.  Mac 
was  a notoriously  meticulus  and 
deliberate  shot.  His  equipment  al- 
ways had  to  be  arranged  the  same. 
He  loaded  and  shot  slowly.  He  was 
the  coldest  and  calmest  shot  in  tough 
competition  I have  ever  seen  and  the 
easiest  to  coach.  When  Mac  finally 
put  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  I merely 
looked  through  the  spotting  scope 
and  gave  him  the  wind.  If  it  was 
right  he  would  shoot  and  the  white 
paddle  would  come  up.  Mac  went 
clean  in  that  match. 

A contrast  was  the  equally  famous 
Virgil  Richards  whom  I coached  in 
an  International  Team  Match.  Virgil 
was  more  on  the  fire  cracker  type. 
Exhibition  shooting  had  made  him 
fast  and  he  shot  in  competition  the 
same  way,  running  from  50  to  75 
percent  of  his  allowed  shooting  time. 
His  coach  had  to  be  on  the  ball  with 
the  wind  for  like  as  not,  he  would 
hold  for  it  and  let  go  anyhow,  with 
the  same  results  that  McGarritv 
achieved  with  his  slow  timing.  Virgil 
had  the  high  score  in  that  year’s  In- 
ternational Match.  As  his  shooting 
partner  and  coholder  of  the  two-man 
team  world’s  record  with  him  I can 
say  with  personal  knowledge  that  any 


time  he  broke  that  fast  timing  his 
scores  fell  off. 

Timing  is  important  with  a rifle 
as  I found  out  the  hard  way.  I was 
walking  down  a woods  road  flanking 
a deer  drive.  On  one  side  an  improve- 
ment cutting  made  a fairly  open 
strip  75  yards  wide.  On  the  other 
side  dense  cover  came  right  to  the 
edge  of  the  road.  Suddenly  up  on 
the  ridge  a volley  of  shots  rang  out. 
In  a matter  of  seconds  a good  buck 
came  sailing  down  through  the  im- 
provement cutting  straight  at  me,  as 
only  a startled  buck  can  run.  Being 
an  old  grouse  hunter  I shoot  a rifle 
on  running  game  the  same  way  I 
shoot  grouse.  I swing  in  from  behind 
and  as  the  sights  pass  the  shoulder 
I let  go  with  the  shot.  On  this  oc- 
casion I was  using  a new  bolt  action 
with  a stock  intended  more  for  prone 
and  sitting  rather  than  fast  snap 
shooting.  So  being  a bit  uncertain  I 
put  the  gun  on  him  at  50  yards  mean- 
ing to  follow  him  along  and  dump 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  The 
buck  saw  me  and  swerved  enough 
to  miss  me.  I shifted  the  rifle  slightly 
for  a recheck.  The  rest  is  sad.  I never 
did  catch  up  with  him  as  he  crossed 
the  road  in  one  jump.  I missed  that 
buck  at  25  feet,  not  yards.  I still  have 
that  shirt  minus  its  tail,  shorn  with 
due  ceremony. 

While  it  is  easy  most  always  to  de- 
tect errors  in  timing  with  a rifle  a 
shotgun  is  quite  different  due  to  the 
fact  that  you  retain  no  conscious  pic- 
ture of  where  your  gun  muzzle  was 
EXACTLY  when  the  shot  was  fired. 
Some  years  ago  the  Canadian  Trap 
Shooting  Champion  Sam  Vance  came 
down  for  a grouse  shoot  with  a friend 
of  mine.  This  chap  was  a hot  grouse 
shot  but  had  never  done  anything  to 
distinguish  himself  at  the  traps.  In 
a three  day  hunt  he  shot  rings  around 
the  Champion.  What  was  the  answer? 
No  one  knows  for  certain.  Vance  was 
not  only  a crack  shot  on  clay  targets 
but  was  reputed  to  be  a high  class 
performer  on  game,  which  I do  not 


doubt.  It  might  have  been  that  he 
came  down  fresh  from  the  close  of  a 
very  fine  season  where  stance  or  form 
plays  a big  part.  It  may  have  been 
the  sudden  change  from  known 
angles  to  unknown  angles  with  the 
target  sometimes  obscured  by  trees 
or  brush.  It  could  have  been  the 
quick  change  from  the  even  footing 
of  the  firing  line  to  catch  as  catch 
can  footing  of  the  grouse  covers, 
which  do  not  afford  the  perfect  bal- 
ance of  the  firing  line.  Then  again 
the  change  from  a heavier  trap  gun 
to  a much  lighter  field  gun  may  have 
caused  the  trouble.  This  is  a sample 
of  what  the  shotgun  shooter  must 
solve  when  he  hits  a slump. 

I believe  that  the  biggest  factor  in 
putting  a shooter  off  his  timing  is 
largely  psychological.  A sailor  is  no 
more  superstitious  than  the  average 
hot  shot.  As  time  goes  along  he 
developes  his  phobias.  I have  one  of 
my  own.  For  45  years  I have  been  an 
avid  grouse  hunter.  If  I shot  well, 
food  tasted  good  and  the  world  was 
in  its  orbit.  Let  me  shoot  poorly  I 
immediately  became  persona  non 
grata  around  the  family  circle.  Grad- 
ually I came  to  the  firm  conviction 
that  if  I missed  the  first  bird  I was 
in  for  a sad  day.  In  vain  I argued 
with  myself  that  I did  not  believe  in 
idols  and  only  half  of  the  conven- 
tions. I finally  solved  that  one.  I 
turned  down  all  shots  for  the  first 


Mr.  Park  Wilson,  of  Fort  Hill,  built  this 
fine  gun  cabinet  for  his  home.  Ample  space 
is  provided  in  the  drawers  at  the  bottom 
for  ammunition  and  cleaning  equipment. 
Such  cabinets  are  comparatively  easy  to 
make,  provide  safe,  clean  storage  for  val- 
uable hunting  gear,  and  keep  dangerous 
weapons  locked  against  possible  accidents  to 
youngsters  in  the  home. 

one  until  a dead  easy  one  came  up. 
After  that  a miss  did  not  bother  me. 

So  when  your  shooting  average 
falls  down  and  you  can’t  hit  the 
Empire  building  like  the  gas  tank 
in  your  car  when  trouble  happens, 
take  a look  at  your  timing  first. 

. . . The  End 


We 


omen 


Slioot? 


Who  says  women  can’t  shoot?  Don’t  kid  yourselves,  brethren  in  the  powder- 
smoke  clan.  Just  look  to  your  own  laurels. 

The  new  world’s  record  holder  for  precision  shooting  with  a rifle  is 
Mrs.  Olive  Walker,  Ilion,  New  York,  housewife,  who,  in  addition  to  bring- 
ing up  two  fine  children,  “just  likes  to  shoot.”  Shooting  with  remarkable 
concentration,  Mrs.  Walker  registered  a group  of  ten  shots  at  100  yards 
which  measured  .3268  inches,  a record  which  is  close  to  shooting  perfection. 
The  mark,  which  supplants  the  .3495  inch  group  hung  up  by  A1  Marciante, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  was  established  at  a registered  National  Bench-rest 
Shooter’s  Association  tournament  at  Johnstown,  New  York.  Mrs.  Walker, 
who  has  shot  consistently  well  for  a number  of  years,  is  the  wife  of  gun 
designer  M.  H.  “Mike”  Walker. 
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Cjear 


By  Larry  Kopp 

WHEN  we  talk  about  trapping 
gear,  we  usually  think  in  terms 
of  those  items  which  are  absolutely 
essential:  traps,  scent  or  lure,  fur 
stretchers,  rubber  gloves,  digging  tool 
or  trowel,  dirt  sifters,  and  other  tools. 
Outside  of  these  necessary  items,  how- 
ever, are  many  other  useful  pieces  of 
equipment  and  clothing  which  are 
not  normally  classified  as  trapping 
equipment.  As  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, there  is  a vast  difference  between 
essential  and  useful  gear. 

I have  always  felt  that  trapping 
clothes  are  a matter  of  personal 
opinion  but  I would  like  to  make  a 
few  suggestions  based  on  personal  ex- 
perience. After  having  tried  different 
outfits,  I’ve  found  that  the  light 
weight,  water-repellent  hunting  pants 
of  brush-brown  color  are  an  excellent 
buy.  They  are  more  comfortable  than 
the  standard  heavy  weight  type  and 
because  they  are  rubberized  on  the 
leg  fronts  and  seat,  I’ve  found  that 
they  dry  out  much  faster  after  a wet 
day  on  the  trap  line. 

Many  trappers  prefer  the  regular 
brush-brown  hunting  coat  for  a 
jacket.  The  game  pouch  which  char- 
acterizes these  coats  is  utilized  as  a 
place  to  carry  traps.  For  me,  however, 
it  is  too  uncomfortable  to  walk  the 
trails  with  a load  of  traps  pulling 
me  off-balance  and  so  I carry  my 
traps  in  a packsack  or  pack-basket  de- 
signed for  this  purpose.  In  this  way 
you  have  the  main  bulk  of  your  gear 
balanced  on  your  back  in  its  most 


comfortable  carrying  position.  The 
hunting  coat  does  have  its  advantages 
in  muskrat  trapping  but  on  the  up- 
land traplines,  I’ve  found  that  a 
leather  jacket  with  knitted  wrists  and 
waist  is  just  about  ideal.  With  such  a 
jacket  there  are  no  loose  sleeve  cuffs 
to  cause  trouble  when  following  a 
brushy  trail  nor  are  there  any  loose, 
flapping  side  pockets  to  catch  on 
twigs  or  briars. 

There  are  several  types  of  outer 
footwear  which  are  ideally  suited  for 
the  trapper.  Both  the  standard  arctics 
and  the  newer  type  leather  boot  with 
rubber  bottoms  are  good.  I person- 
ally prefer  the  arctics.  There  are 
many  times  when  you  want  to  wade 
across  a stream  or  in  other  ways  en- 
counter water  on  the  upland  trapline 
and  the  heavy-weight,  waterproof 
arctics  afford  the  safest,  driest  pass- 
age. Another  advantage  is  that  the 
arctic  and  regular  shoe  combination 
is  warmer  and  the  rubber  arctics  can 
also  be  kept  cleaner  by  washing  them 
frequently  in  small  brooks  or  other 
water  along  the  trail. 

So  much  for  trapping  clothes.  Now 
for  other  useful  items  of  gear.  Sun 
glasses  will  go  a long  ways  towards 
protecting  your  eyesight  and  they 
should  be  considered  as  standard 
equipment.  Pioneer  trappers  and  In- 
dians recognized  the  importance  of 
eye  protection.  They  used  charcoal 
which  they  rubbed  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  cheeks,  thus  affording  their 
eyes  a crude  form  of  glare  reduction 
perfected  in  our  modern  tinted  sun- 
glasses. 

A flashlight  is  a handly  little  item, 
too.  The  average  trapper  likes  to  get 
an  early  start  on  his  daily  tour  of 
traps.  There  have  been  many  times 
when  I have  checked  the  first  traps 
on  my  ’line  with  the  aid  of  a flash- 
light and  quite  frequently  I’ve  dis- 


Photo  Courtesy  Meadvllle  Tribune 

Guy  Rossman,  of  Linesville  Road  near  Conneaut  Lake,  is  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most 
successful  trappers.  He  is  shown  above  with  part  of  the  180  foxes  trapped  between  last 
October  and  January.  Rossman  travels  3000  or  more  on  his  traplines  during  a season, 
and  caught  his  first  fox  40  years  ago  in  Center  County. 


patched  foxes  and  other  animals  and 
reset  the  traps  long  before  daybreak. 

Ice  creepers  are  not  generally 
thought  of  as  trapping  equipment 
but  they  are  mighty  useful  on  these 
icy,  slippery  days.  Sleet,  snow  or  freez- 
ing rain  are  real  obstacles  to  the 
trapper  who  cannot  put  off  until  an- 
other day  his  trips  afield.  He  must  be 
on  the  trapline  every  day  regardless 
of  the  weather  and  the  use  of  ice 
creepers  will  save  much  time  in  get- 
ting around.  A good  compass  and  a 
compact  first  aid  kit  are  also  very  use- 
ful items  for  the  trapper  who  oper- 
ates any  extensive  trapline  on  foot. 

A wood  cutting  tool  of  some  sort  is 
another  useful  item.  It  could  be  a 
small  hand  axe,  hunting  knife,  or  just 


an  ordinary  pocketknife.  Many  trap- 
pers find  a hand  axe  is  useful  when 
making  fox  sets  since  it  may  be  used 
for  cutting  roots  and  at  the  same  time 
serves  as  a tool  for  pounding  trap 
stakes  into  the  ground.  Personally,  I 
prefer  a wooden  mallet  for  driving 
stakes  because  no  echo  is  involved. 

As  in  other  outdoor  pursuits,  the 
trapper  can  over-load  himself  with 
gear.  One  thing  is  certain,  however. 
What  one  trapper  may  find  extremely 
useful  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
novelty  to  another.  It  is  largely  a 
matter  of  deciding  what  items  you 
will  get  the  most  use  from  and  then 
planning  your  equipment  so  that  it 
may  be  comfortably  carried. 

. . . The  End 


Pennsylvania  Official  1953  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 

(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1953-August  31,  1954) 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.*  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game  on  October  31  will  be  9:00  A.  M.  Otherwise,  shooting  hours  daily  are  from 
7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.,  but  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive,  6:00  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M. 
(All  shooting  hours  based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time.) 


BAG  LIMITS 


OPEN  SEASONS 


UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession  limits  below) 

Ruffed  Grouse  

Wild  Turkeys  (see  counties  closed  below)*  

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only  

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Pox  (combined)  

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  only)  

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  

Raccoons*  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Grackles  

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  

Bears,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more . . 


Day  Seasons 

2 8 .. 

1 1 .. 

2 8 .. 

4 20  .. 

5 20  .. 

Unlimited  . . 

2 6 

Unlimited  . . 
Unlimited  . . 
Unlimited  . . 

1 1 . . 

2 2 .. 


First  Day  Last  Day 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

All  mos.  except.  Oct. 

Jan.  1-Jan.  9,  1954 
Unprotected 
Unprotected 
Unprotected 

Nov.  16  Nov.  21 

Nov.  16  Nov.  21 


DEER: 


Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Male  with  two' 
or  more  points  to  one  antler:  Provided, 
a male  deer  with  an  antler  three  or 
more  inches  long  without  points,  meas- 
uring from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the 
deer  is  in  life,  shall  be  considered  legal 
(requires  hunting  license  and  Special 

Archery  License)  by  individual*  

J Regular  Season — Male  with  two  or  more 
points  to  one  antler:  Provided,  a male  ( 
deer  with  an  antler  three  or  more 
inches  long  without  points,  measuring 
from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the  deer  is 
in  life,  shall  be  considered  legal:  by 

individual*  

Antlerless  Season — (requires  hunting  li- 
cense and  antlerless  deer  license)  by 
t individual*  


1 


Oct. 

12  ... 

....  Oct. 

24 

Nov. 

30  . . . 

12 

Dec.  14  Dec.  15 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Bobwhite  Quail,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse, 
Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Spike  Bucks  with  antlers  less  than  three  inches  long,  and  Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Minks  

Muskrats  

Beavers  (traps  only),  state-wide* 


Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
4 4 


Unprotected 

Nov.  9 Jan.  1,  '54 

Nov.  28  Jan.  16,  ’54 

Feb.  15  Mar.  6,  ’54 


* SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  not  more 
than  the  daily  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each  succeeding 
day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species;  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  limit,  regardless  of 
where  held,  stored  or  found  in  possession. 

TURKEYS,  COUNTIES  AND  AREAS  CLOSED  TO  HUNTING— Adams,  Allegheny,  Beaver,  Bucks, 
Chester,  Cumberland,  Delaware,  Greene,  Lancaster,  Montgomery,  Perry,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, York;  that  part  of  Franklin  County  south  and  east  of  U.  S.  Highway  No.  11;  and 
the  parts  of  Berks,  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties  south  of  U.  S. 
Highway  No.  22. 

DEER— Even  though  there  are  three  separate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kill 
more  than  one  deer  during  the  three  combind  1953  sasons,  whether  hunting  individually  or 
with  a camp  or  hunting  party.  A Special  Archery  License  is  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow 
Season,  issued  only  by  the  Dept,  of  Revenue,  Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  Antlerless  Deer 
Licenses  are  issued  only  by  County  Treasurers,  at  a fee  of  $1.15,  and  valid  only  in  the  County 
for  which  issued.  Farm  occupants  permitted  by  law  to  hunt  without  a license  may  also  hunt 
for  antlerless  deer  during  the  antlerless  season  on  the  same  land  as  for  other  game.  See 
Digest  issued  with  hunting  license  for  details.  Under  the  law,  no  application  for  an  Antlerless 
Deer  License  shall  be  approved,  or  license  issued,  to  a Nonresident  prior  to  November  14,  or 
after  December  13,  ’53. 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of 
any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either  there- 
of. Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without  disturbing 
traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  in  District  or  County 
where  trapped. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  A.  M.  on  the  first 
day  of  the  open  seasons.  The  season  Indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  o’clock  Noon  on 
last  day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES — The  use  of  snares  is  prohibited  in  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


FOR  a “ringer,”  the  bird  on  this  month's  cover  has  done  right  well  for 
himself  in  Pennsylvania.  Originally  a native  of  eastern  China  from  Canton 
to  the  Yangtze,  the  colorful  ringneck  pheasant  has  become  the  most 
popular  game  bird  in  America.  He  has  been  around  ever  since  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  son-in-law,  Richard  Bache,  brought  100  pairs  from  England  in 
1790  to  stock  his  lands  along  the  Delaware.  Today’s  ringneck,  however,  is 
actually  a cross-bred  combination  of  two  true  pheasants— the  Mongolian 
and  Chinese. 

The  hrst  effort  to  permanently  establish  the  ringneck  in  Pennsylvania 
was  made  by  the  Game  Commission  in  1915  when  2,090  birds  were  purchased 
and  released  in  several  southeastern  counties.  During  the  fall  of  that  year 
some  796  pheasants  were  bagged  by  successful  hunters.  Since  then,  the 
colorful  resident  of  swales  and  cornfields  has  provided  millions  of  Keystone 
State  hunters  with  fine  sport  afield  each  autumn.  Almost  1,500,000  pheasants 
have  been  purchased  from  commercial  breeders  or  raised  on  State  farms 
for  liberation  throughout  the  Commonwealth  by  the  Game  Commission 
since  1915.  Countless  thousands  have  also  been  reared  and  stocked  by  private 
individuals  and  sportsmen’s  clubs.  Coupled  with  considerable  natural 
reproduction,  this  artificial  maintenance  of  pheasant  numbers  has  given  the 
nation’s  largest  hunting  population  an  average  annual  bag  of  over  300,000 
ringnecks  in  recent  years. 

The  cock  bird  pictured  here  is  “king”  in  spring  as  he  herds  his  harem, 
often  numbering  seven  hens,  through  field  and  pasture.  His  long  spurs  are 
used  with  a purpose  during  the  breeding  season  as  he  fights  rivals  for  the 
affections  of  his  favorite  females.  The  hens  lay  from  6 to  12  olive-buff  eggs 
in  grassy  nests.  Incubation  lasts  23  days  and  the  young  remain  with  their 
mother  until  after  the  fall  moult.  Pheasants  feed  primarily  on  grains  and 
weed  seeds,  with  grasshoppers  and  other  insects  being  a much  sought  summer 
delicacy. 

Agile  and  adaptable,  the  pheasant  has  so  far  withstood  such  adversities 
as  intense  hunting  pressure,  encroaching  industrialization,  relatively  severe 
winters,  and  modern  farming  methods.  While  these  limiting  factors  present 
a constant  and  increasing  problem,  Pennsylvania’s  modern  day  ringneck  is  a 
tough  bird.  With  a little  help  from  farmers  and  sportsmen,  he  should  be 
around  indefinitely,  ready  and  able  to  give  any  hunter  good  upland-gunning 
and  everyone  a colorful  glimpse  of  natural  beauty. 
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Editorial  . . . 


1 'Jvuo  '\AJeehs  to  Remember 


IN  A month  filled  with  the  beauty  of  Indian  summer,  the 
bounty  of  the  harvest  moon,  and  the  bewitchment  of  sea- 
sonal transition,  two  weeks  have  been  set  aside  for  special  con- 
sideration. 

Throughout  the  world,  those  who  are  proud  to  be  Penn- 
sylvanians pause  during  Pennsylvania  Week  (October  1 2th- 1 8th) 
to  reflect  on  the  greatness  of  their  native  or  adopted  Common- 
wealth. It  is  a time  to  revel  in  the  great  achievements  of  the 
Keystone  State,  to  review  the  thrilling  pages  of  its  history,  to 
admire  its  record  in  peace  and  war.  But  most  of  all  it  is  a time 
to  remember  the  men  and  women— the  great  and  the  unknown 
—who  made  such  a record  possible.  For  sportsmen,  it  is  a week 
in  which  to  reflect  on  the  hopes,  dreams  and  ideals  of  all  those 
who  have  loved  and  treasured  the  out-of-doors  and  who,  in 
the  face  of  seemingly  insurmountable  opposition,  fought  to 
preserve  and  safeguard  the  natural  resources  of  their  native 
state. 

In  contrast,  October  brings  a final  week  proclaimed  for  a 
quite  different  purpose.  During  Hunt  Safely  Week  (October 
25th  to  31st),  all  Pennsylvanians  are  urged  to  look  forward— 
to  plan  a safer,  more  enjoyable  future.  On  the  eve  of  another 
opening  day,  sportsmen  and  all  those  interested  in  hunting 
are  asked  to  help  reduce  hunting  casualties.  Through  hunting 
safety  education,  an  understanding  public  and  an  alert  army 
of  hunters  can  make  the  1953  open  seasons  safer,  more  enjoy- 
able and  most  beneficial  to  all. 

Pennsylvania  has  an  enviable  record  as  a game-producing 
State.  From  the  days  of  its  pioneer  founders,  Penn’s  woods 
and  fields  have  set  the  scene  for  an  abundance  of  game,  a host 
of  enthusiastic  followers  of  sports  afield,  and  for  a paradox  of 
pleasure  in  a thickly  populated,  highly  civilized  region. 

These  two  weeks  in  October  are  designed  to  increase  appre- 
ciation for  what  Pennsylvania  has  and  to  bring  home  the 
realization  that  only  through  human  effort  and  interest  can 
it  continue.  Take  time  this  month  to  take  pride  in  the  past 
and  to  fulfill  every  citizen’s  obligation  for  insuring  a better, 
safer  future. 

PENNSYLVANIA  IS  A GREAT  STATE  FOR  HUNTING 
LET’S  KEEP  TT  THAT  WAY! 


31  ©tribute  to 

honorable  JTofjn  jfflacjfatrlane 

By  Seth  L Myers 


JOHN  MacFARLANE  PHILLIPS, 
or,  as  named  many  years  ago  by 
his  American  Indian  friends,  “Chief 
Silvertop,”  reached  the  end  of  the 
trail  to  the  “happy  hunting  grounds” 
shortly  before  sunrise  on  September 
8,  1953.  He  has  joined  his  old  com- 
panions who  have  been  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  him. 

It  seems  that  we  may  visualize 
them  holding  a pow-wow  out  there 
in  that  unknown  region.  In  the  circle 
would  be  found,  Chief  Big  Storm 
who  was  his  Indian  tutor  when  John 
M.  was  a little  boy.  Others  would 
include  the  fighting  men  who  joined 
with  him  in  the  early  days  of  the 
crusade  for  conservation  and  restora- 
tion of  wildlife  and  the  other  nat- 
ural resources. 

There  would  be  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
Buffalo  Bill,  Dan  Beard,  Grizzly 
Smith,  Dr.  Hornaday,  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton,  John  K.  Tener, 
John  Fisher,  Aldo  Leopold,  and 
many,  many  others  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  outdoorsmen.  They 
would  be  waiting  for  the  last  of  the 
early  crusaders  bringing  a report  of 
results  of  their  fight  to  save  the  nat- 
ural heritage  of  mankind  for  the 
future  generations. 

The  report  would  be  gratifying 
because  John  M.  lived  to  witness  the 
progress  of  that  early  crusade.  I know 
of  no  other  man  who  has  lived  to 
see  the  seeds  he  planted,  take  hold, 
bloom  and  bear  fruit,  as  has  John  M. 
Phillips. 

True  to  the  code  of  a captain,  he 
remained  at  his  post  and  was  the 
last  of  the  fighters  to  leave  the  battle 
ground.  And,  let  me  say  here,  that 
he  was  still  fighting  to  his  last  breath. 
During  my  last  visit  with  him,  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  he  pulled 
my  ear  close  to  his  mouth,  and  in  a 


very  weak  voice,  explained  the  things 
that  must  be  carried  on  to  success. 

They  were  features  of  the  conser- 
vation program  of  which  I could  as- 
sure him  are  being  developed  and 
which  will  take  time  even  after  they 
have  been  sold  to  the  general  pub- 
lic as  good  wildlife  management 
measures.  They  are  ideas  which  he 
has  propounded  for  several  years  and 
for  which  he  was  still  willing  to  use 
his  last  remaining  strength. 

For  this  sort  of  fighting  courage, 
the  whole  army  of  conservationists 
salutes  him  in  death  as  they  did  in 
life.  For  this  calibre  of  man,  his  be- 
loved City  of  Pittsburgh  lowered  the 
Colors  to  half-mast  from  the  time  of 
his  death  until  he  was  laid  to  rest. 
To  such  an  American,  it  was  only 
fitting  that  the  continuous  flow  of 
friends  from  far  and  neat  came  to 
pay  homage.  It  was  for  this  great 
service  to  his  fellowmen  and  the 
future  Americans,  that  an  avalanche 
of  telegrams  and  messages  came  from 
the  far  corners  of  the  continent. 
There  could  be  no  more  complete 
tribute  paid  any  man. 

Much  has  been  written  and  many 
things  have  been  said  about  John  M. 
Phillips  and  during  his  later  years, 
he  has  been  fondly  referred  to  as 
the  “Grand  Old  Man  of  Conserva- 
tion” by  all  outdoors  people  who 
knew  him. 

Outdoors  people  everywhere  have 
inquired  about  his  health  and  wel- 
fare. During  my  travels  into  the  far 
north  or  the  extreme  south— in  the 
forests  of  Maine  and  west  of  the 
Rockies,  conservationists  have  asked 
about  him. 

For  many  years,  I have  felt  it  an 
honor  to  serve  as  a messenger  to  him 
and  I want  to  report  here,  that  each 
message  was  delivered  to  him  in  his 
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den.  Those  warm  messages  served  as 
priceless  medicine  to  him  as  he 
neared  the  end  of  the  trail.  They 
were  more  stimulating  than  any 
medicine  that  modern  doctors  could 
give  and  they  were  his  best  tonic. 

Because  of  his  deep  fondness  for 
the  American  Indian,  he  always  re- 
ferred to  those  who  sent  him  warm 
messages,  as  his  “medicine-men.”  He 
was  a lifelong  student  of  Indian  lore 
and  during  his  life-time,  had  many 
loyal  friends  among  the  red  men. 
He  understood  them  and  they  loved 
him. 

I have  sat  with  him  in  his  den  on 
many  occasions,  and  listened  long 
into  the  night  as  he  re-lived  boyhood 
days  with  his  Indian  tutor.  Chief 
Big  Storm.  His  father  hired  the 
Indian  to  teach  young  John  how  to 
hunt  and  take  care  of  himself  in  the 
great  forests  that  existed  in  those 
days.  His  memories  of  how  the 
Indian  left  no  stone  unturned  in 
teaching  him  about  the  great  out- 
doors, have  warmed  my  heart  on 
many  nights  when  blizzards  were 
howling  outside  his  home  on  the  hill 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The 
warm  glow  in  his  blue  eyes  as  he 
painted  word  pictures  of  long  gone- 
by  days  would  keep  the  blood  of  any 
outdoor  man’s  body  circulating.  As 
he  re-lived  those  experiences  of  the 
early  years,  one  could  live  them  with 
him. 

Much  more  will  be  written  about 
this  great  American  while  conserva- 
tionists will  continue  for  many  years, 
to  refer  back  to  the  seeds  which  he 
planted.  They  will  find  his  tracks  in 
the  sands  of  conservation  history  in 
Pennsylvania  and  on  the  continent. 
Future  generations  will  realize  that 
had  it  not  been  for  this  far-sighted 
American  and  a handful  of  fighting 
helpers,  many  of  the  outdoor  things 
which  will  be  theirs  to  enjoy,  would 
have  been  lost  to  them  long  before 
they  came  into  their  natural  heritage. 

If  I may  touch  on  a few  of  the 
highlights  of  this  man’s  service  to 
his  fellow-men,  then  I will  have  in- 


cluded more  than  he  would  have 
asked,  as  recognition  of  such  accom- 
plishments. First  of  all,  it  should  be 
said  that  in  his  entire  life-time,  he 
asked  for  no  credit  or  praise,  let 
alone  remuneration,  for  the  things 
he  did. 

Having  had  his  records  and  other 
papers  turned  over  to  me  for  refer- 
ence I have  given  them  considerable 
study.  I am  disturbed  over  things 
which  his  papers  prove  were  accom- 
plished almost  single-handed  by  him 
and  yet  the  credit  for  them  has  been 
given  to  others.  When  questioned 
about  such  things,  he  has  explained 
that  he  wanted  it  that  way.  He 
shifted  the  credit  to  others  on  vari- 
ous occasions  in  an  effort  to  enlist 
their  assistance  for  other  forthcoming 
conservation  fights  which  he  could 
see  in  the  future.  His  papers  also 
show  that  his  method  brought  good 
results. 

In  analyzing  his  papers  and  letters 
which  are  dated  back  to  the  early 
nineties,  a very  plain  realization  has 
developed  in  my  mind.  It  is  vividly 
written  through  those  thousands  of 
papers,  that  a definite  trend  to  the 
reverse  has  been  moulded  in  the 
thinking  of  the  whole  American 
people.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
man,  with  few  helpers,  changed  the 
people’s  thinking  of  the  old  days 
when  they  believed  that  the  natural 
resources  were  limitless,  to  that  of 
concern  over  the  waste  of  their 
heritage. 

Mr.  Phillips  worked  on  individuals 
from  1890  to  1924  when  President 
Calvin  Coolidge  called  him  to  Wash- 
ington and  asked  that  he  head  a na- 
tional conference  to  instigate  better 
management  of  wildlife  and  natural 
resources.  He  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  conference  and  during 
that  meeting  he  was  successful  in 
launching  a Nation-wide  program 
along  similar  lines  of  those  he  had 
been  preaching  in  Pennsylvania. 

Wildlife  managers  in  all  corners 
of  the  continent  began  to  approach 
their  problems  from  new  angles. 


Steps  were  taken  to  correct  practices 
which  had  heretofore  been  considered 
satisfactory.  It  is  well  known  through- 
out the  country  to  what  extent  this 
conference  revised  methods  of  meet- 
ing the  many  problems  of  wildlife 
management  and  the  conservation 
of  natural  and  renewable  resources. 

It  is  true  that  many  problems  are 
still  with  us  which  need  correction 
but  the  fact  that  in  1953,  with  the 
tremendous  increase  in  civilization 
and  its  wasteful  conduct,  there  still 
remains  a commendable  share  of 
wildlife  and  natural  resources  for 
future  generations.  A great  amount 
of  the  credit  for  this,  may  be  given 
to  Mr.  Phillips  and  that  1924  con- 
ference. 

During  his  long  fight  to  save  a 
fair  share  of  the  things  which  God 
intended  for  all  generations,  those 
few  who  were  plundering  the  herit- 
age, hated  this  man  Phillips.  They 
didn’t  like  the  way  he  was  inter- 
fering with  their  operations. 

The  records  show  how  they 
threatened  him,  shot  at  him,  and 
made  many  attempts  to  buy  him  off 
and  blackmail  him.  He  merely 
brushed  them  aside  and  continued 
the  good  fight.  He  met  all  opposi- 
tion to  his  conservation  program  with 
open  and  above  board  measures.  Not 
one  of  his  enemies  could  truthfully 
accuse  him  of  resorting  to  under- 
handed methods.  Some  of  them  in 
later  years  became  supporters  of  his 
program  and  there  were  instances 
where  former  anti-conservationists 
actually  claimed  part  credit  for  the 
accomplishments. 

The  records  also  show  that  on 
many  occasions  he  was  paid  high 
tributes  and  while  he  never  asked  for 
such  recognition,  they  were  no  doubt, 
good  pay  for  his  time  and  personal 
money  spent  in  putting  his  projects 
across  for  the  future  generations.  I 
find  in  his  papers,  that  he  contri- 
buted heavily  from  his  personal  fin- 
ances, in  the  early  days  before  there 
was  any  income  from  hunting  li- 
censes which  through  his  efforts, 


became  law  in  1913. 

It  has  always  been  noticeable,  that 
upon  every  occasion  when  a tribute 
was  being  paid  to  Mr.  Phillips,  such 
as  the  various  monuments  which 
have  been  set  up  in  his  honor,  the 
weather  was  always  perfect  for  the 
dedication. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
his  work  for  conservation  was  being 
watched  by  the  Great  Creator  and 
that  the  sun  was  directed  to  smile 
down  upon  the  scene.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Phillips  may  have  thought  the  same, 
for  I’ve  heard  him  express  his  thanks 
for  the  beautiful  weather  which 
prevailed  during  various  ceremonies. 
He  was  an  appreciative  man. 

I think  that  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  his  many  ceremonies,  was  that 
which  was  conducted  in  the  beauti- 
ful cemetery  where  he  now  rests.  The 
sun  was  out  in  all  its  glory  and  a 
gentle  breeze  was  whispering  through 
the  trees.  Nature  was  attired  in  her 
best  dress. 

In  recognition  of  his  work  in 
organizing  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  a scout  guard  stood  motion- 
less at  the  grave  of  their  great  leader. 
One  with  the  American  Flag,  one 
with  the  Scout  Flag,  one  with  the 
Scout  Staff  and  one  with  a bugle. 
During  the  customary  ceremony, 
they  stood  silent  and  when  the  min- 
ister had  finished,  the  flags  and  staff 
were  lowered  and  the  bugler  raised 
the  bugle.  In  clear  tones,  he  sounded 
“Taps”  which  brought  forth  tears  to 
eyes  that  until  this  time,  had  been 
under  control. 

As  the  final  note  of  the  bugle 
drifted  off  in  the  tree  tops,  we  could 
see  through  our  tears,  that  the  sun 
was  shining  more  brightly  and  the 
trees  which  Mr.  Phillips  loved  so 
much,  seemed  to  be  smiling  down 
on  the  scene.  As  I gazed  over  the 
heads  of  those  standing  in  silence, 
I saw  a lone  dove  perched  on  the 
limb  of  a white  birch— a volunteer 
sentinel.  It  seemed  too,  that  T could 
see  our  beloved  John  M.  smiling 
down  with  approval. 


MARKET  HUNTER 


By  C.  LeRoy  Knier 


AT  THE  turn  of  the  century  mar- 
ket hunting  on  the  rivers,  fields 
i and  mountains  of  J^nnsylvania  was 
business.  D^lofatfhters  would 
i go  north  to  HernnSf  about  50  miles 
■ from  Harrisburg  ^d  south  about 
'the  same  distance.  On  the  trip  north, 
the  boats  were  shipped  to  Herndon. 
The  hunters  stayed  at  the  hotel  over- 
night, leaving  early  the  next  morning 
for  the  trip  south.  The  hunters 
paddled  their  boats  down  the  river, 
shooting  as  they  went.  If  shooting 
was  good  and  the  boat  was  full  of 
ducks  by  the  time  they  reached 
Columbia,  the  boats  and  ducks  would 
be  shipped  and  the  hunters  come 
back  by  train.  If  shooting  was  not 

over  on 

islands  along  the  route,  camping 
sometimes  for  a week  or  until  the 
boat  was  full  of  ducks.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  season  that  began  Septem- 
ber 1 and  ran  until  April  30th,  the 
trips  would  be  pleasant  but  the 
winter  and  spring  months  were  cold 
and  tough  on  the  hunters.  There 
was  no  bag  limit  and  plenty  of  cus- 
tomers to  buy  all  the  ducks.  Some  of 
these  hunters  would  get  home  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  at  Harrisburg  with 
as  many  as  100  or  more  ducks.  Hun- 
dreds more  would  be  killed  at  Harris- 
burg from  Independence  Island  north 
to  McCormack’s  Island. 

This  space  in  the  river  is  like  a 
great  lake  and  was  a favorite  spot 
for  thousands  of  ducks  and  geese  to 
rest  and  feed^whe-n_- fhe  flight...  was 
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ducks  and  geese  as  they  floated  down 
as  far  as  the  island  and  then  rise 
up  like  a great  cloud,  only  to  go  up 
the  river  and  light  again.  Some  of 
the  ducks  and  geese  were  just  rest- 
ing while  others  were  darting  around 
feeding.  Five  miles  north  of  this 
stretch  of  water,  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  appear  to  come  together, 
making  this  stretch  of  the  river  ap- 
pear like  a great  lake.  This  spot  in 
the  Susquehanna  River  is  one  place 
that  should  be  a sanctuary  for  all 
migratory  birds  and  waterfowl.  In 
the  fall  of  the  year  when  the  river 
is  at  a vdry  low  stage  and  little  grass 
patches,  gravel  and  sand  beds  are  out 
of  water,  thousands  of  shore  birds 
feed  there. 

When  the  market  hunters  came  in, 
men  and  boys  would  be  waiting  to 
get  their  ducks  for  sale.  They  re- 
ceived 20  cents  on  the  dollar.  The 
ducks  were  put  together  in  pairs— a 
male  and  a female.  Black  ducks  sold 
for  $1.00  a pair  along  with  other 
large  sized  ducks  such  as  redheads, 
mallards,  and  pintails.  The  smaller 
ducks  sold  for  $.50  to  $.75  a pair. 
Swans  sold  for  $2.00  apiece  while 
geese  brought  $1.50  apiece.  The  hotels 
bought  most  of  the  ducks  and  geese, 
the  Rush  brother  hotels  being  large 
buyers.  The  ducks  were  hung  out  in 
front  of  the  hotels  on  hooks  or  were 
stretched  from  lamppost  to  lamppost 
during  the  winter.  Some  of  the  ducks 
were  well  seasoned  before  they  were 
—used.  Quail,  grouse  and  shorebirds 
also  were  bought  by  these  hotels.  A 
house-to-house  canvas  was  also  made 
by  peddlers.  There  was  a merchant 
on  Market  Street  who  ran  a whole- 
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Mr.  Knier,  who  now  resides  in  California, 
was  born  November  2,  1819  in  Harrisburg. 
He  has  12  living  children,  several  of  whom 
still  live  in  Harrisburg  and  are  active  sports- 
men. The  author  has  witnessed  the  change 
from  the  early  day  hunting  described  here 
to  the  modern  day  concept  of  better  hunt- 
ing through  conservation.  He  writes  this 
change  in  attitudes  is  best  exemplified  by 
the  efforts  he  and  his  family  are  now  mak- 
ing to  feed  wildlife  during  winter  months. 

sale  peanut  store  and  who  would  buy 
for  one  cent  apiece  all  the  insectivor- 
ous birds  brought  to  him.  If  you 
had  a robin  or  any  other  large  bird 
for  him,  you  would  get  a pocketful 
of  peanuts  extra. 

I was  born  on  Front  Street  and  as 
a boy  peddled  ducks  for  sale.  Later 
I paddled  hunters  all  over  the  River 
while  they  did  their  shooting.  We 
paddlers  got  half  the  money  after 
the  cost  of  the  ammunition  and  the 
pay  to  the  peddlers  was  deducted.  I 
sold  most  of  the  ducks  I helped  to 
get  at  night  and  made  the  extra 
commission.  My  farther  let  me  use  his 
10  gauge  gun  and  I began  to  shoot 
for  the  market.  Later  I got  a pump 
gun  and  a duck  boat  and  was  a 
market  hunter  until  the  sale  of  game 


was  stopped.  Hartie  Disney,  the 
Dinger  brothers  and  a lot  of  other 
market  hunters  were  great  shots. 
Fred  Dinger  was  the  state  champion 
live  pigeon  shot. 

The  first  ducks  to  come  from  the 
north  and  follow  the  Susquehanna 
south  were  teal,  gadwall,  and  wood 
ducks.  “Woodies”  were  very  plenti- 
ful. Mr.  Stoey,  the  taxidermist  who 
had  a shop  on  Front  Street  in  the 
same  block  where  many  hunters  lived, 
got  most  of  the  wood  ducks  to  mount. 
Later  in  the  season  as  the  weather 
got  cooler  or  storms  brought  the 
ducks  down  the  river  on  their  way 
south,  the  main  flight  would  arrive. 
As  long  as  the  river  stayed  open, 
ducks  would  come  up  from  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  when  it  got  too  stormy  for 
them  there  or  when  hunters  chased 
them  to  much  using  swivel  guns. 
When  the  river  froze  up  and  only  the 
swift  water  below  the  falls  remained 
open,  Golden-eyes,  mergansers.  Old 
Squaws,  and  a few  others  would  feed 
in  this  open  water  all  winter. 

The  real  slaughter  of  ducks  came 
in  the  spring  after  the  ice  broke  up, 
sometimes  as  early  as  February. 
Thick  slush  and  cake  ice  in  the  water 
made  it  very  difficult  to  work  the 
boat  through  to  the  ducks.  Our  hands 
would  be  cut  and  bleeding  from 
striking  this  ice.  I don’t  know  if 
ducks  are  color  blind  or  not  but,  any- 
way, we  painted  our  boats  white  in 
winter  to  blend  with  the  ice  and 
brown  or  straw  color  in  the  fall  and 
spring. 

One  day  in  the  early  part  of 
December,  1895  I crossed  the  river  to 
the  head  of  the  Independence  Island. 
There  had  not  been  many  ducks  on 
the  river  at  this  time  and  the  market 
hunters  had  taken  off  to  the  fields 
and  mountains  for  quail  and  grouse. 
When  I got  to  the  head  of  this  island, 
I could  see  the  vast  stretch  of  water 
which  resembles  a great  lake.  Look- 
ing toward  the  Conodoquinet  Creek 
on  the  west  side  of  the  River  and 
south  to  the  double  flats  islands,  I 
saw  acres  and  acres  of  ducks.  The 
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hunters  from  Fairview  at  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  must  have  all  gone  quail 
or  grouse  shooting  because  nobody 
was  running  these  ducks.  I was  un- 
decided whether  to  run  them  myself 
or  go  back  for  a paddler.  Then  I 
noticed  a boat  was  coming  out  from 
the  Harrisburg  shore,  so  I waited  to 
see  who  was  in  it.  When  the  boat 
got  close  to  me,  I saw  it  was  paddled 
by  John  Dinger— one  of  the  best  boat- 
men who  ever  paddled  a duck  boat 
and  also  a good  shot.  We  put  his 
boat  up  on  the  island  and  he  went 
with  me.  I wanted  him  to  do  the 
shooting  but  he  insisted  that  I shoot. 
We  picked  out  the  redheads  and  went 
after  them  first,  passing  hundreds  of 
Rudy  ducks  and  blue-bills,  then  go- 
ing after  them  next.  It  took  two 
hours  of  shooting  to  drive  them  away 
and  I had  shot  85  ducks.  I took  them 
to  the  Rush  Hotel  on  Market  Street 
and  sold  the  whole  lot. 

The  next  day  it  was  very  cold  and 
snowing;  the  ducks  had  all  left.  John 
and  I went  around  the  islands  and 
found  a few  ducks,  some  of  which 
were  cripples.  These  cripples  always 
went  to  the  shores  of  the  islands  when 
they  got  away  from  the  hunter.  Any 
hunter  who  ever  shot  ducks  on  a big 
river  knows  how  smart  a crippled 
duck  can  be.  There  are  no  grasses 
or  weeds  where  they  can  hide  on  the 
open  water  so  they  must  depend  on 
their  diving  skill.  They  are  very 
elusive  and  only  the  expert  duck 
hunter  can  follow  their  course. 

Duck  shooting  on  the  fast  moving 
river  from  a round  bottom  boat  was 
hard  work,  especially  during  snow 
and  sleet  storm  or  when  the  river 
was  at  flood  stage.  I have  taken  off 
a raincoat  frozen  stiff  in  a sleet  storm 
—so  stiff  it  could  stand  up  alone.  It 
took  skillful  paddling  to  herd  a scat- 
tered flock  together  for  that  pot  shot 
on  the  water.  You  had  to  keep  any  of 
the  ducks  from  seeing  the  stroke  of 
the  paddle.  The  front  man  who 
did  the  shooting  helped  paddle  the 
boat  until  it  was  almost  within  gun- 


shot range.  Then  he  laid  down  his 
paddle  very  quietly— no  noise  could 
be  made  nor  could  you  move  your 
head  which  extended  above  the  side 
of  the  boat.  You  get  your  hands  on  a 
gun  from  the  gun  rack  and  just 
waited  until  the  paddler,  who  had 
not  stopped  working  the  boat  around 
the  ducks,  driving  them  together, 
had  turned  the  boat  so  you  got  an 
open  shot.  Then  it  was  a matter  of 
emptying  your  gun  at  the  ducks  as 
they  started  taking  off.  If  you  were 
fast  enough,  you  grabbed  another 
pump  gun  and  kept  shooting.  All  the 
market  hunters  had  two  or  three 
guns  in  the  boat. 

We  used  hand-loaded  shells,  most 
of  them  obtained  from  Harry  Dill  of 
the  Harrisburg  Hardware  Store.  He 
used  SI  grains  of  powder  with  Num- 
ber 6 shot  for  small  ducks  and  Num- 
ber 4 or  5 shot  for  the  large  ones. 
Some  of  us  also  carried  a 10  gauge 
gun  along,  loaded  with  “2’s”  or 
buckshot  for  geese  or  long  shots.  De- 
coys were  not  much  in  use  and  we 
didn’t  use  blinds.  Other  than  your 
boat,  it  took  j\ist  a lot  of  strong  arm 
work  on  the  paddle. 

We  didn’t  kill  a lot  of  geese  and 
what  were  killed  were  usually  Canada 
honkers  and  brant.  Snow  geese  were 
rare  and  it  caused  a lot  of  excitement 
when  one  was  killed.  Black  ducks 
provided  the  best  shooting.  They 
were  faster  in  taking  off  from  the 
water  than  any  other  duck,  going 
nearly  straight  up  before  leveling  off. 
They  were  also  very  easy  to  scare  and 
hard  to  get  real  close  to  on  open 
water.  If  you  had  an  expert  paddler 
who  could  get  you  a close  shot,  it 
was  better  not  to  shoot  at  the  ducks 
on  the  water  because  they  all  would 
have  their  heads  up  high,  ready  for 
the  spring.  They  would  be  in  the 
air  before  your  shot  could  reach 
them.  Black  ducks  would  not  get 
close  together  like  other  ducks  that 
were  “herded”  for  the  potshot.  You 
followed  the  black  ducks  up,  shoot- 
ing the  first  one  to  reach  a point 
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where  it  was  about  to  take  flight. 
For  a split  second,  the  duck  was  still 
and  that  was  the  time  to  shoot.  Your 
gun  was  already  poised  for  the  next 
one  and  if  you  were  expert  enough, 
you  could  get  one  duck  for  each  of 
your  six  shots.  By  holding  the  trigger 
back  on  a pump  gun  and  just  Avork- 
ing  the  forearm,  you  could  really 
slaughter  a flock  of  ducks  that  had 
been  herded  so  close  together  that 
they  were  actually  climbing  over 
each  other  to  get  off  the  water.  One 
hunter  was  known  to  have  cleaned 
up  a flock  of  21  ducks  in  this  manner 
—not  one  escaped. 

Hartie  Disney  was  one  of  the  ex- 
perts who  shot  for  the  market  all 
winter  and  spring.  He  shot  more 
ducks  than  other  market  hunters  and 
put  in  more  time  at  it.  I sold  a lot  of 
ducks  for  him  and  paddled  him  on 
some  of  his  trips  on  the  river.  This 
was  before  I became  as  seasoned  duck 
shot  and  hunted  for  the  market  my- 
self. The  following  is  a copy  of  his 
diary  from  1897  to  1938.  Most  of 
these  birds  were  killed  between  1897 


and  1920. 

Loon  1 

Whistling  Swan  16 

Snow  Goose  8 

Black  Ducks  909 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

HUNTING  ACCIDENT 
REPORT 

Time:  11:00  a.m.,  January  13,  1952 
PLACE:  Open  Woodland 
WEATHER:  Clear 
ACTION:  The  victim  was  hunting 
crows.  He  was  carrying  a single- 
shot, 22  cal.  rifle.  The  hammer  was 
cocked  as  he  walked  along  looking 
for  his  quarry.  In  ducking  under  a 
branch,  the  gun  discharged,  the 
bullet  shattering  a bone  in  the  left 
arm. 

Be  Safe — Always  Carry  Your  Gun 
On  Safe  Until  Ready  to  Shoot! 


European  Widgeon  3 

Teal  189 

Wood  Duck  25 

Ringneck  Duck  100 

Greater  Scaup  1751 

American  Golden-eye  274 

King  Eider  9 

Surf  Scoter  1 

Mergansers  214 

Grebe  2 

Canada  Goose  85 

Brant  9 

Gadwall  81 

Baldpate  269 

Shoveler  21 

Redhead  639 

Canvasback  413 

Lesser  Scaup  196 

Bufflehead  503 

White-winged  Scoter  336 

Ruddy  Duck  680 

Coot  16 


There  were  a lot  of  other  market 
hunters  who  were  as  good  a shot  as 
Mr.  Disney  and  some  better.  I don’t 
know  any  who  kept  a diary  of  their 
kills  but  I do  know  that  if  they  had, 
they  would  not  have  been  very  far 
behind  Hartie  Disney.  I’ve  seen  days 
in  the  spring  when  boats  came  in 
loaded  with  100  or  more  ducks,  all 
killed  that  day. 

Grouse,  quail,  rabbits,  squirrels, 
wild  turkeys  and  shorebirds  were  be- 
ing slaughtered  by  market  hunters 
even  more  than  waterfowl.  Ducks 
were  not  plentiful  on  the  river  every 
day  but  the  land  hunter  found  lots 
of  game  every  day  all  over  the  state. 
Deer  were  chased  with  dogs  all  year 
round.  By  1896  game  in  Pennsylvania 
was  being  slaughtered  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  I felt  there  soon  would  be 
nothing  left  to  hunt  ever  again.  To- 
day, Pennsylvania  is  a leading  ex- 
ample of  how  cooperation  between 
hunter,  landowner  and  Game  Com- 
mission pays  off.  I think  now  that 
public  hunting  will  never  end  here 
and,  through  conservation,  many 
species  of  game  are  more  plentiful 
than  ever  before. 


. . The  End 


S^porlAmen 
ymandville — 


X 


By  LYNN  B.  ROSENKRANS  ^ — 
Conservation  Education  Assistant,  Northeast  Di 


(Author’s  Note:  Every  item  in  this 
account  of  the  organization  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Lymansville  Club 
is  based  on  fact.  It  actually  happened. 
Names  of  streams  and  exact  location 
of  the  area  by  means  of  place  names 
and  township  lines  have  been  pur- 
posely omitted.) 

TO  the  young  war  prisoner  in  a 
German  prison  camp,  the  long 
summer  of  1944  and  the  longer  winter, 
stretching  out  to  liberation  at  the 
Collapse  of  the  German  armies,  home 
in  Pennsylvania  seemed  far  away. 
Memories  of  his  own  Susquehanna 
County  hills  filled  his  days  and 
crowded  his  dreams  at  night.  Most 
poignant  was  the  recollection  of  the 
freedom  of  his  wanderings  among  the 
hills  and  along  the  streams  with  rod 
or  gun,  and  of  the  many  happy  inci- 
dents of  his  youth.  These  memories, 
magnified  by  time  and  distance,  came 
to  mean  the  very  substances  of  his 
yearning  for  home  and  freedom. 


It  may  be  that  the  Lymansville  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  had  its  inception  there. 
When  the  soldier  was  free  again  he 
returned  to  his  farm  home  expecting 
to  take  up  the  pursuits  and  pleasures 
of  his  early  youth,  and  to  live  the 
dreams  of  his  imprisonment.  The 
opening  day  of  the  hunting  season 
found  him  eargerly  afield— to  tramp 
the  fields  and  hills  in  vain.  He  had 
dreamed  of  hunting  for  game  in  the 
hills  of  home  and  was  keenly  dis- 
appointed to  find  no  game. 

His  own  experience  was  highlighted 
when  he  met  a party  of  five  other 
men  who  had  hunted  all  day  with  a 
good  dog,  had  one  chase,  and  killed 
one  rabbit. 

Then  and  there  the  Lymansville 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  had  its  real  be- 
ginning. 

Instead  of  blaming  the  Game  Com- 
mission for  their  woes,  these  men,  who 
lived  on  the  lands  they  hunted  over, 
recognized  the  source  of  the  trouble 
—lands  posted  against  trespass  and 
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public  hunting  or  fishing.  They  re- 
alized that  such  posting  barred  the 
Game  Commission  from  the  manage- 
ment practices  necessary  to  restore 
small  game  to  the  fields,  and  the  Fish 
Commission  from  stocking  the  streams 
that  drained  their  farms.  They  also 
realized  that  if  the  unhappy  situa- 
tion were  to  be  corrected,  the  com- 
munity must  take  the  initiative  and 
play  a major  part  in  a comprehensive 
restoration  program. 

The  first  meeting,  held  at  the  home 
of  the  young  veteran,  resulted  in  the 
formulation  of  a two  part  plan, 
simple  in  conception,  but  far-reach- 
ing in  effect— first,  get  the  no  tres- 
pass posters  removed,  and  second, 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  game 
protector  and  the  fish  warden. 

Removal  of  no  hunting  signs  was 
not  easy.  Many  of  the  landowners 
had  posted  their  farms  reluctantly, 
and  only  after  some  experience  with 
groups  or  individuals  who  had  caused 
them  to  lose  faith  in  that  segment 
of  humanity  which  goes  hunting;  or 
after  the  posting  of  neighboring  farms 
had  brought  about  a too  heavy  con- 
centration of  guns  on  their  own 
lands.  It  was  found  that  while  con- 
traction of  open  hunting  grounds  had 
been  a gradual  process,  done  on  a 
basis  of  the  individual  farmer  on  his 
own  land,  the  reverse  process  of 
opening  up  the  area  could  not  be 
accomplished  on  the  same  basis.  It 
had  to  be  area-wide,  with  the  entire 
community  participating.  And,  since 
the  community  extended  beyond  the 
Susquehanna-Wyoming  County  line 
with  the  trout  streams  involved  lying 
in  both  counties,  organization  work 
was  carried  on  in  both  counties  in 
order  to  develop  an  area  of  sufficient 
size  to  overcome  a possible  concen- 
tration of  hunters  that  could  defeat 
the  entire  project  in  its  infancy. 

Not  all  of  the  landowners  were 
interested,  and  many  were  skeptical, 
but  they  found  it  hard  to  resist  the 
appeal  of  their  own  friends  and 
neighbors.  The  leaders  were  aided  in 


their  work  of  selling  the  project  by 
the  fact  that  the  timing  of  their  effort 
coincided  with  a Game  Commission 
policy  of  expanding  Pennsylvania’s 
Farm-Game  Program  to  some  of  the 
northern  counties  of  the  state.  A num- 
ber of  farms  on  either  side  of  the 
county  line  were  signed  up  by  the 
game  protectors  and  incorporated  into 
a project  whereby  the  landowners 
were  assured  certain  safeguards  and 
benefits. 

Upon  the  removal  of  the  no  tres- 
pass signs,  the  fish  warden  was  able 
to  have  the  main  trout  stream  and 
some  of  its  tributaries  placed  on  the 
stocking  list  by  his  Commission,  with 
the  result  that  many  pleasant  and 
profitable  hours  are  now  spent  along 
this  beautiful  tributary  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River. 

Small  game  restoration  on  an  area 
such  as  this  is  not  accomplished  with- 
out difficulty.  Soils  are  mostly  of  a 
type  or  types  which  make  excellent 
grassland,  but  are  not  suited  to  farm 
practices  used  elsewhere.  Conse- 
quently the  agriculture  of  the  area  is 
almost  wholly  dairying,  with  farm 
fields  managed  for  pasture  and  forage 
and  furnishing  very  limited  food  and 
cover  for  small  game  after  they  are 
harvested.  Elevations  are  relatively 
high— up  to  thirteen  hundred  feet. 
Winter  weather  can  be  severe  over  ex- 
tended periods,  and  snows  can  be 
deep.  A cartoon  drawing  prepared  by 
a gifted,  though  skeptical,  member 
early  in  the  club’s  program  shows  a 
rabbit,  carrying  a knapsack,  crossing 
a farm  duly  labeled  with  the  owner’s 
name. 

On  the  other  hand,  clean  fields 
are  broken  up  by  hedge  rows  and  odd 
corners,  “patchwoods”  (a  much-used 
local  term  for  the  farm  woodlot), 
stone  fences,  and  some  wooded  areas 
of  considerable  extent  not  under  agri- 
culture. Pastures  are  extensive,  and 
those  of  a permanent  type  usually 
shrubbery  growth,  especially  around 
ledges  and  water  courses,  that  pro- 
vided excellent  cover  and  some  food 
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Through  the  efforts  of  this  club,  trout  fishing  in  a beautiful  tributary  to  the  Susquehanna 
River  is  again  possible. 


for  wildlife.  Then,  too,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  has  been  active  in 
both  counties.  All  of  the  personnel 
of  this  service  are  deeply  interested 
in  wildlife  possibilities  in  connection 
with  their  work,  and  are  expert  in 
the  application  of  wildlife  practices 
to  the  land. 

The  interest  and  attitude  of  the 
people  on  the  land  has  probably  been 
one  of  the  principle  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  present  greatly  im- 
proved wildlife  conditions.  Their  at- 
titude, from  the  beginning,  has  been 
one  of  individual  and  collective  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility.  Interest 
and  participation  go  far  beyond  club 
membership  in  this  community.  The 
man  of  a family  may  be  the  only 
dues-paying  member  of  the  club,  but 
his  wife  and  children  are  almost  sure 
to  take  part  with  him  in  any  activity; 
whether  it  be  stocking  fish,  caring  for 
the  needs  of  wildlife,  or  at  a pancake 
supper  at  the  club  house. 

The  interest  of  the  ladies  is  not 
limited  to  the  social  aspects  of  their 
husbands’  club.  The  nimrods  of  the 


community  are  being  joined  by  more 
and  more  Dianas  of  the  chase.  The 
women  will  go  hunting  at  every  op- 
portunity—and  will  even  create  the 
opportunity.  They  will  go  with  their 
own  husbands,  or,  at  need,  with  a 
neighbor.  And  they  never  keep  the 
men  waiting. 

Barbara  was  baking  bread  when  a 
neighbor  drove  up  in  a jeep  and  in- 
vited her  to  take  a stand  on  a deer 
drive  that  had  been  organized.  Rush- 
ing into  heavy  socks  and  stadium 
boots  she  stood  on  watch  until  the 
drive  came  through.  It  was  only  when 
she  returned  to  her  baking  that  she 
discovered  why  only  one  foot  got 
cold.  She  had  three  heavy  socks  on 
one  foot  and  none  on  the  other. 

Naomi  rushed  out  to  take  part  in 
the  last  drive  of  the  day,  leaving 
dinner  cooking  on  the  stove. 

Needless  to  say,  such  episodes  fur- 
nish material  for  many  a sly  witticism 
at  club  gatherings,  and  contribute  to 
the  enjoyment  by  all  concerned;  of 
their  club,  of  their  sport,  and  of  each 
other. 
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The  ladies  feel  that  the  wildlife  re- 
sources of  their  farm  community  have 
enriched  their  lives.  They  welcome 
the  coming  of  hunters  to  their  fields 
in  autumn— so  long  as  they  conduct 
themselves  as  sportsmen  and  behave 
as  gentlemen.  One  lady  told  the 
writer  that  the  presence  of  wild 
creatures  about  her  home  is  a con- 
stant source  of  pleasure;  and  that  the 
coming  of  hunters  each  year  serves 
to  break  up  the  isolation  of  farm 
living  and  make  her  feel  that  she  is 
a part  of  a larger  community. 

There  is  evidence  that  sportsmen 
who  come  to  hunt  are  responding 
with  respect  and  appreciation  for  the 
privileges  accorded  them.  During  the 
open  season  of  1952  there  were  quail 
on  the  area.  They  had  been  put  there 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  club 
members  who  had  procured  eggs  from 
the  Game  Commission,  hatched  them 
under  batams  and  jungle  fowl,  and 
reared  the  birds  at  great  pains.  The 
whistle  of  the  bobwhite  filled  them 
with  a sense  of  personal  accomplish- 
ment. They  wanted  to  keep  these 
quail  as  foundation  stock  to  estab- 
lish a native  population,  bred  and 
reared  in  the  wild.  What  to  do,?  They 
decided  to  ask  the  hunters  to  refrain 
from  shooting  quail.  Naive?  Maybe 
so— but  it  worked.  There  is  no  record 
from  farmer  or  game  protector  of  a 
single  quail  having  been  killed  on 
the  entire  area  by  a hunter’s  gun  last 
season.  One  sportsman  told  a game 
protector  that  if  these  people  did  not 
want  any  quail  shot,  he,  personally, 
would  do  all  he  could  to  see  that 
none  were  shot. 

An  outstanding  example  of  how 
some  sportsmen  value  the  privilege 
of  hunting  is  that  of  a group  from 
the  city  who,  when  they  learned  that 
a host  farmer  was  short  of  labor  to 
ensile  his  corn  crop,  reported  in  a 
body  at  the  farm,  stored  the  crop  in 
the  silo  and  a lot  of  good  food  in 
themselves;  and  left  with  enough 
good  will  to  last  a lifetime. 


Not  all  who  come  to  hunt  are  de- 
sirable, and  there  have  been  inci- 
dents revealing  a lack  of  sportsman- 
ship and  consideration;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  landowners  feel  that  the 
true  sportsmen  are  making  an  honest 
effort  to  police  their  own  ranks,  and 
conduct  by  hunters  has  been  gener- 
ally acceptable  to  them. 

The  members  of  this  club  are  nearly 
all  hardy  sons  of  the  out-of-doors. 
They  make  their  living  from  the  soil 
and  they  understand  its  capabilities 
and  limitations.  They  know  that  farm 
crops  and  wildlife  are  dependent  upon 
the  same  sources  for  growth  and  well 
being— soil,  and  water,  and  sunlight. 
They  know  that  a given  area  will 
support  just  so  many  rabbits  or  game 
birds— and  no  more;  just  so  many 
deer  or  dairy  cows— and  no  more. 
They  do  not  expect  their  trout  stream 
to  support  fish  life  in  the  proportion 
of  “half  water  and  half  fish.” 

In  other  words,  they  are  content 
to  maintain  game  populations  at  a 
level  of  good  hunting,  but  below  the 
point  of  excessive  damage  to  grow- 
ing crops  by  rabbits,  ringnecks  or 
deer.  Such  damage  as  does  occur  is 
accepted  with  a fine  degree  of  toler- 
ance by  the  landowners. 

The  Lymansville  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  proud  of  accomplishment  and 
pleased  with  results,  is  made  up  of 
people  who  will  not  be  content  to 
rest  on  past  successes.  Wildlife  and 
its  needs  has  come  to  be  a part  of 
their  daily  living.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  means  will  be  found  to  meet  any 
future  challenge  that  may  arise. 

These  friendly  people,  engaged  in 
a splendid  program,  have  earned  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  every  wild- 
life conservationist  as  they  have 
earned  the  respect  and  good  will  of 
their  fish  warden  and  their  game  pro- 
tector. 

May  their  kind  increase. 

. . . The  End 


THERE  are  bloody  trails  in  the 
timberlands  these  days.  The 
countryman  sees  the  Virginia  creeper 
trail  its  scarlet  length  over  snags  and 
across  cliff  facings,  dripping  fiery  gore 
all  the  way,  and  knows  that  another 
October  has  arrived.  Even  the  dog- 
wood and  the  spicebush  have  felt  the 
shock  of  the  woodland  carnage  and 
are  oozing  great  blood-red  drops  from 
twig  ends  which  once  knew  the  glory 
of  Maytime  flowering.  The  moon  of 
the  falling  leaves  has  come  on  stage; 
the  moon  of  the  harvest,  when  the 
countryside  dreams  among  its 
garnered  sheaves. 

I stood  in  a quiet  spot  beneath  the 
wheeling  stars  which  escorted  the 
new  month  up  across  the  broad  hori- 
zon. The  tingle  of  frost  was  in  the 
air.  Down  out  of  the  darkness  came 
an  occasional  call-note  from  the 
courageous  throat  of  some  small 
feathered  migrant  winging  his  way 
with  his  fellows  to  warmer  winter 
haunts.  There  is  something  in  Octo- 
ber which  sets  the  gypsy  blood  astir 
in  all  these  summer  boarders,  and  off 
they  go,  leaving  the  desk-bound 
countryman  to  face  the  slings  and  ar- 
rows of  outrageous  Boreas. 

Later  I sat  at  my  desk  in  the  early 
October  nightfall,  lazily  content  after 
a trencherman’s  helping  of  steak  and 
home  fries.  The  day’s  assortment  of 
mail  required  my  indifferent  atten- 
tion and  I was  coasting  along,  mind- 


ing my  own  business,  when  a faint 
familiar  bugling  from  somewhere  out 
there  in  the  darkness  pulled  me 
tensely  alert. 

There  is  such  a constant  roar  of  big 
planes  crossing  over  the  valley  that 
I can’t  hear  what’s  going  on  in  the 
night  thickets  half  the  time.  But 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  wild  gypsy 
clamor  which  swept  down  out  of  the 
northern  skies  and  rolled  along  over- 
head. 

I rushed  out  and  thrilled  once 
again  to  the  derring-do  of  the  Oc- 
tober night  skies  as  the  great  wedge 
of  powerful  geese  slanted  across,  rid- 
ing the  mysterious  roadway  lighted 
by  the  Milky  way.  There  was  con- 
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dderable  conversation  as  the  old  boy 
out  front  issued  flight  orders  and 
listened  to  constant  reports  from  his 
wing  man. 

Somehow  1 couldn’t  content  my- 
self at  the  desk  after  that  musical 
bugling  had  drifted  into  silence  across 
the  southern  hills.  The  tremendous 
pull  of  the  great  flying  wedge  spoiled 
my  whole  evening,  and  I sat  as  though 
chained  to  the  commonplace  chore 
of  the  account-book,  while  wander- 
lust tugged  at  my  conscience  and  in 
spirit  I was  riding  to  some  wild  free 
destiny  with  those  courageous  birds. 

When  the  geese  start  moving  in 
October  the  countryman  knows  that 
the  “yellow  month”  is  really  at  hand 
and  that  he’d  better  get  moving  too 
if  he  wants  any  hickory  nuts  to  crack 
by  the  fireside  while  the  blizzards 
howl.  The  squirrels  and  chipmunks 
are  no  respectors  of  persons  when 
nuts  are  ripe  in  the  flaming  thickets. 

Golden  sunlight  flooded  the  late 
October  woodlands.  An  occasional 


gust  rustled  the  tattered  leaves  still 
clinging  to  the  young  black  oaks  edg- 
ing the  wagon  trail  on  the  ridge. 
Sombre-hued  birds,  almost  robin  size, 
were  darting  about  everywhere,  snap- 
ping up  insects  with  the  dexterity  of 
flycatchers,  and  rushing  about  from 
tree  to  tree  in  a sort  of  feverish  haste. 
I sprawled  at  ease  against  a black 
locust  bole  and  pinned  down  one 
of  these  nenous  fellows  in  the  field 
glass.  The  yellow  band  at  the  end 
of  the  tail  and  the  brown  crest  adver- 
tised him  as  a cedar  waxwing.  He 
and  his  pals  were  cruising  cross 
country  in  the  loose  fraternal  way 
these  birds  travel,  and  'I  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  cross  their  trail. 

These  are  most  quiet  and  well  be- 
haved birds.  They  have  no  loud  and 
distinctive  song,  nor  no  loud  call 
note.  A lisping,  almost  whispered 
“twee-twee-ze”  is  their  only  utterance. 
To  sit  in  the  midst  of  a large  flock 
actively  feeding  through  the  trees  in 
almost  dead  silence,  is  a rather  un- 
canny experience. 

Their  skill  at  taking  insects  on  the 
wing  is  a beautiful  thing  to  see.  They 
come  out  like  a flycatcher,  but  after 
making  the  catch  they  nose  up  like  a 
stalled  plane,  then  skid  back  and 
down  before  returning  post-haste  to 
their  point  of  vantage  high  up  in 
whatever  tree  is  at  hand.  There  is 
little  lost  motion  in  their  direct  man- 
ner of  flight. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  their 
“voicelessness”  that  so  few  people 
are  aware  of  these  strikingly  beauti- 
ful birds.  They  ramble  about  in  loose 
flocks  all  over  the  country,  wintering 
erratically  in  the  same  range.  In 
areas  where  cedar  berries  are  to  be 
had,  there  you  will  surely  find  the 
sleek  waxwings. 

A lot  of  camp  followers  trailed  in 
the  van  of  the  waxwing  delegation. 
I saw  some  chickadees  and  a nut- 
hatch or  two.  A mourning  bluebird 
sang  plaintive  snatches  of  his  spring- 
time warble.  “Where  are  the  songs 
of  vesterdav?”  I asked  him,  as  did  the 
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poet,  but  he  only  flirted  his  wings 
and  followed  after  the  cedarbird 
parade. 

A good  friend  recently  gave  us  a 
sturdy  bird  house,  with  graveled  roof 
and  front  door  perch.  We’ll  mount  it 
near  the  house  and  perhaps  in  an- 
other spring  we’ll  have  the  bluebird’s 
song  of  yesterday  about  our  home 
lawns. 

I discovered  that  a big  red-tailed 
hawk  had  been  quietly  watching  me 
while  I was  quietly  watching  the  wax- 
wings.  He  voiced  disapproval  in  his 
slurring  squeal  and  launched  out 
from  a tall  snag  to  course  in  wide 
lazy  circles  higher  and  higher  over- 
head. When  he  veered  in  the  sun- 
light the  bright  rufous  red  of  the 
upper  side  of  the  tail  was  plainly  evi- 
dent. 

A great  crowd  of  crows,  apparently 
migrating  to  winter  quarters,  moved 
across  the  sky  in  straggling  bands  of  a 
dozen  or  so  in  each  platoon.  Local 
residents  cawed  lustily  from  the  hill- 
tops, but  the  travelers  weie  not  to  be 
deterred,  moving  steadily  “on  sag- 
ging wing”  until  they  were  lost  in  the 
hazy  distance.  I could  only  hope  they 
were  not  headed  for  ruthless  dynamit- 
ing in  some  distant  rendezvous. 

Twice  during  the  height  of  the 
color  carnival  our  journeyings  led 
through  the  high  country.  Winding 
through  the  Blue  Ridge  fastnesses, 
we  reveled  in  the  great  maple  bon- 
fires set  along  the  hills,  with  tall  pop- 
lar and  tremulous  aspen  spires  like 
yellow  incandescent  candles  amid  the 
darker  wine-hued  oaks  and  the  cocfl 
green  hemlocks. 

Again  in  the  more  northern  Alleg- 
henies we  watched  running  fires  of 
flaring  sumac  race  along  the  foothills, 
eager  to  touch  off  the  fiery  woodbine 
and  poison  ivy  torches  glowing  in  the 
timbered  edgings.  From  an  occasional 
high  point  we  viewed  breath-taking 
vistas  of  pure  artistry,  vast  Persian 
tapestries  smouldering  as  far  as  eye 
could  follow.  “The  scarlet  of  the 


maples”  said  the  poet,  “can  shake  me 
like  a cry  of  bugles  going  by.” 

Autumn  moves  with  a leisureliness 
that  is  comforting  and  reassuring. 
We  do  not  feel  that  we  are  being 
hustled  indecently  from  summer  to 
winter.  Nature,  at  her  colorful  best, 
is  in  benevolent  mood,  smiling,  gra- 
cious and  serene.  There  is  time  to 
look  around  and  savor  the  golden 
moment.  Even  though  the  year  is  dy- 
ing, there  need  be  no  hurry  in  plan- 
ning the  wake. 

Now  that  the  third  frost  has 
touched  its  orange-ccflored  cheeks, 
the  puckery  persimmon  has  turned 
golden  brown  and  peculiarly  deli- 
cious on  its  naked  boughs.  A hiking 
friend  recently  introduced  me  to  a 
tall  “possum-wood”  in  a secluded 
fence  row.  The  tempting  fruits  were 
clinging  to  the  branches,  too  high  up 
for  easy  picking.  I gave  the  sturdy 
trunk  a healthy  kick  and  jolted  down 
some  of  the  pulpy  delicacies. 

The  persimmon  belongs  to  the 
ebony  family,  and  is  the  only  mem- 
ber of  its  clan  found  in  our  territory. 
Bite  into  the  fruit  when  it  is  not  yet 
frost-ripened,  and  it  will  bite  right 
back  at  you,  with  mouth  furring 
astringency.  Someone,  somewhere 
wrote  that  persimmons  were  only 
eaten  by  pigs  and  small  boys.  If  this 
be  true,  I will  never  grow  up,  so  long 
as  the  wrinkled,  frost-nipped  persim- 
mon can  be  found  in  my  rambling 
domain. 
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The  odd  strap-like  petals  of  the 
golden  witch  hazel  blossoms  are 
again  lighting  up  the  thickety  wood- 
land edgings.  The  flowering  of  this 
little  tree  of  the  underwoods  is  the 
last  effort  of  the  dying  year.  Better 
late  than  never  seems  to  be  the  motto 
of  this  borean  child  brought  hither 
on  the  wings  of  the  north  wind.  Only 
when  the  husky,  rusty  rustle  of  the 
tassels  in  the  fodder  shock  answers 
the  crisp  October  breeze  does  the 
witch  hazel  don  its  golden  gown. 

Water  witching  or  “dowsing”  with 
witch  hazel  wand  is  still  practiced  in 
parts  of  the  country.  The  witchery  in 
this  sort  of  skullduggery  lies  more  in 
luck  than  the  mystic  power  of  the 
divining  rod.  The  “expert”  in  our 
own  group  of  water  seekers  can  bend 
down  the  tip  of  the  wand  at  will  by 
exerting  the  right  wrist  and  thumb 
pressure  on  the  forked  handles. 

The  day  was  made  to  order.  Over- 
head a parade  of  bulky  thunderheads 
wheeled  across  the  blue  vastness,  ac- 
centing the  curtain  of  October  haze 
which  dimmed  the  far  horizons.  Be- 
tween the  brief  interludes  of  fleeing 
shadow  the  timbered  hillsides  flared 
into  the  flaming  tartans  of  Sandy  Mc- 
Autumn.  Sassafras  edgings  framed 
the  picture  in  bronzy-yellow,  doing 
their  best  to  hold  back  the  molten 
fire  of  sumac  and  woodbine  and  the 


luminous  yellow  flood  of  the  hillside 
maples. 

1 rolled  along  a ridge  road  through 
all  this  pageantry,  warming  my 
heart  at  each  successive  bonfire  in  the 
gorgeous  conflagration.  The  true 
countryman  finds  it  hard  to  place  al- 
legiance with  any  particular  season. 
Early  April  when  the  woods  are  all 
a-shimmer  with  vernal  promise— the 
Hoosier  poet’s  day  in  June— the  won- 
derland of  an  all-white  winter  morn- 
ing—these  are  all  banner  days  in  the 
country  calendar. 

But  who  is  there  to  say  that  the 
October  countryside,  deep  in  dreamy 
Indian  Summer,  rich  in  the  fullness 
of  Harvest,  is  not  the  best  time  of  all? 
This  is  “the  last  of  life,  for  which  the 
first  was  made.” 

. . . The  End 


DOG  TRAINING  SEASON  IS  ON 

Though  comparatively  few  owners  train  their  bird  dogs,  or  rabbit  or  coon 
hounds,  in  mid-summer’s  heat  and  dryness  the  dog  training  season  is  now  in 
effect  in  Pennsylvania.  It  came  in  August  1 and  will  continue  to  March  31, 
inclusive,  1954. 

Sunday  training  is  lawful  but,  except  on  publicly-owned  lands,  consent  of 
the  owner  of  the  property  where  such  training  is  contemplated  must  first  be 
secured. 

The  law  prohibits  the  carrying  of  a shotgun  or  rifle  during  dog  training. 

Rabbit  or  bird  dogs  may  be  trained  from  sunrise  to  9 p.  m.,  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  raccoon  dogs  from  sunrise  to  midnight,  Eastern  Standard 
Time.  In  any  case,  dogs  must  be  accompanied  by  and  under  the  control  of 
their  owner  or  handler,  and  injury  or  death  may  not  be  inflicted  upon 
birds  or  animals  pursued  by  dogs  in  training. 
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GREY  squirrels  climbing  around 
your  feet,  grouse  peering  bright- 
eyed through  the  laurel  clumps, 
sound  of  ducks  arguing  in  the  nearby 
marsh,  sun  reaching  through  the 
crisping  leaves  to  warmly  caress  your 
naked  neck  and  hands. 

What  a way  to  hunt  deer! 

Yes,  what  a way,  what  a grand  wav 
to  hunt  for  deer.  The  early  October 
archery  season  has  brought  to  Penn- 
sylvania Nimrods  a new  and  enjoy- 
able experience  that  is  entirely  apart 
from  that  normally  associated  with 
big-game  hunting.  Proof  of  the  extra 
dividends  in  enjoyment  available  is 
seen  in  the  growing  numbers  who  are 
following  the  trail  of  the  ancients  to 
the  silent  sport  of  hunting  with  the 
bow  and  arrow. 

In  only  two  special  Pennsylvania 
archery  seasons,  the  number  of 
licensed  bowmen  jumped  from  5,542 
to  8,433,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  the  number  this  year 
will  be  well  over  the  10,000  mark. 
And,  when  you  consider  that  the  kill 


dropped  from  33  to  24  deer  the 
second  year,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
there  is  much  more  to  this  sport  than 
the  simple  taste  for  venison. 

Those  of  us  who  hunted  with  the 
bow  years  before  the  privilege  of  a 
special  season  was  granted  can  possi- 
bly best  appreciate  what  pleasure 
can  be  derived  from  hunting  in  Oc- 
tober when  the  foliage  is  yet  upon 
the  drowsy  branches.  Archers  who 
took  their  chances  with  the  gunners 
or  purchased  permits  to  hunt  upon 
the  state’s  two  archery  preserves  dur- 
ing the  regular  deer  seasons  all  know 
the  story. 

The  bowman  could  not  risk  tuck- 
ing his  weapon  under  his  arm  while 
he  warmed  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
A bow  without  an  arrow  on  the 
string  is  even  farther  from  action 
than  an  unloaded  gun.  And,  gloves 
are  at  best  a handicap.  In  a sport 
where  stealth  is  of  utmost  import- 
ance, it  was  a helpless  feeling  to  see 
scores  of  gunners  tramping  more  or 
less  recklessly  through  the  woods  in 
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the  knowledge  that  they  had  a fair 
chance  of  making  a kill  as  far  as  they 
could  see. 

If  a shot  did  present  itself  for  the 
bow,  the  deer  was  usually  on  the  run 
or  so  alerted  that  it  was  unlikely  to 
get  close  enough  for  an  effective  try 
with  an  arrow.  The  archer  was  re- 
garded as  a real  curiosity,  to  be  met 
with  open  ridicule,  a tolerant  smile 
or  the  rare  expression  of  admiration. 

Today,  thanks  to  more  understand- 
ing, the  archer  is  recognized  as  a 
hunter  in  his  own  right,  but  one  with 
a different  type  of  weapon;  one, 
which  because  of  its  effective  limita- 
tions requires  special  consideration. 
He  asks  no  more. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  found 
that  archers  are  for  the  most  part 
simply  gunners  who  desire  a choice 
of  weapons  with  which  to  hunt.  Most 
hunt  small  game  chiefly  with  the 
shotgun,  and  many  seek  deer  and 
bear  with  the  rifle  during  the  gun- 
ning season.  However,  there  are  also 
the  purists  who  will  hunt  with  noth- 
ing but  the  bow. 

What  does  the  man  with  the  bow 
get  for  his  two  dollars  extra? 

Possibly  one  of  the  best  answers 
to  this  was  my  first-day  experience  as 
the  two-week  archery  season  opened 
last  October.  Sam  Malmo  and  I were 
well  established  at  a favorite  spot  in 
Wayne  County  as  the  zero  hour  ap- 
proached, and  we  had  arranged  that 
he  would  start  moving  my  way 
through  a heavy  patch  of  timber  at 
the  legal  time. 

The  sun  was  fast  drinking  up  frost 
patterns  on  the  grass  of  a clearing 
in  front  of  me  when  I thought  I 
could  hear  Sam  moving  down 
through  the  woods  to  my  left.  He 
was  arriving  much  earlier  than  ex- 
pected, and  I was  disappointed  that 
I would  so  soon  be  deprived  of  the 
pleasant  solitude  provided  at  the 
stand  I had  chosen.  And,  Sam  was 
making  entirely  too  much  noise.  . . . 

I thought. 


Then  he  seemed  to  be  missing  my 
stand  entirely,  and  the  sounds  moved 
on  below.  Moments  later,  I heard  a 
slight  noise  to  my  left.  I turned  my 
head,  cautiously,  but  expecting  to 
see  Sam. 

Instead,  an  eight-point  buck 
stepped  carelessly  into  the  clearing 
about  35  yards  from  me.  Even  as  I 
caught  the  motion,  a second  buck, 
wearing  five  or  six  points,  moved  up 
beside  the  first! 

The  stand  I had  chosen  was 
shielded  from  the  deer  for  the  most 
part  by  a hemlock  tree,  but  that 
same  tree  made  a shot  impossible 
from  the  angle  at  which  I would  have 
to  shoot.  So,  I waited.  After  recon- 
noitering  briefly,  both  bucks  began 
to  feed,  moving  ahead  a step  at  a 
time.  But,  the  second  raised  his  head 
frequently,  and  he  seemed  more 
wary  than  the  first.  He  fed  more 
slowly. 

There  was  a “hole”  in  the  hem- 
lock branches  behind  which  I waited 
with  my  heart  pounding  like  an  old 
grist  mill.  My  buck  would  have  to 
frame  himself  in  that  opening  before 
I could  shoot.  At  first  he  moved  at 
an  angle  which  would  require  a shot 
of  about  40  yards.  Then  he  turned! 
His  course  would  now  take  him  to 
a point  not  more  than  20  yards  away 
...  a perfect  broadside  shot. 

The  long  seconds  ticked  by  as  the 
buck  moved  my  way.  Suddenly  his 
head  went  up;  he  looked  straight  at 
me!  Aside  from  the  slight  undulation 
of  my  sweater  in  the  heart  region,  I 
froze.  He  went  back  to  feeding; 
looked  up  again!  His  easy  amble  had 
now  become  stiff-legged  steps,  each 
accompanied  by  an  intense  look  at 
the  hemlock  which  only  partially 
shielded  me. 

My  60-pound  bow  was  drawn  as  I 
shifted  my  weight  ever  so  slowly  to 
the  right,  trying  to  clear  the  remain- 
ing hemlock  bough  in  front  of  me. 
I leaned  as  far  as  I could  and  still 
hold  my  equilibrium.  He  would  have 
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It's  a long,  rough  road  to  killing  a deer  with  how  and  arrow  hut  there  are  untold 
pleasures  along  the  way. 


to  take  one  more  step!  Just  one  . . . 
more  . . . steps. 

With  a snort  he  wheeled  and  took 
off  directly  from  me  toward  a small 
patch  of  trees  in  the  clearing.  I 
jumped  clear,  bow-at-the-ready,  just 
as  the  other  buck,  also  now  in  high 
gear,  joined  him  in  a leap  behind 
the  trees. 

It  was  all  over.  Sam  came  stealthily 
down  through  the  woods  moments 
later  as  he  had  planned.  Apparently 
he  had  driven  the  deer  out  farther 
up  the  wooded  slope. 

Did  I say  it  was  all  over?  No,  I 
get  my  two  dollars’  worth  all  over 
again  each  time  I remember  that 
experience.  And  that  was  only  one 
experience. 

The  bow  and  arrow  as  a hunting 
weapon  was  first  legalized  back  in 
1929.  But,  archery  had  a slow  de- 
velopment as  a hunting  sport.  Al- 
though there  were  a number  of 
hunters  who  utilized  the  archery  pre- 


serves, the  kill  was  very  small.  In 
fact,  a doe  I killed  with  the  bow  in 
1950  during  the  gunning  season  in 
open  territory  was  listed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Archery  Association  as  the 
33rd  deer  killed  with  the  bow  in  the 
state.  It  is  posible  some  of  the  kills 
failed  to  get  on  the  record,  but  until 
the  first  archery  season  was  declared 
in  1951,  a kill  with  a bow  seldom 
escaped  wide  publicity  and  a place  in 
the  record. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while 
archers  were  killing  what  we  will  say 
is  approximately  33  deer  during  the 
first  21  years  that  the  bow  was  legal, 
the  total  kill  in  the  state  was  1,247,- 
727  animals  of  both  sexes. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  the  two-year-old  special  archery 
season  is  the  time  of  year  in  which 
it  is  allowed.  Although  my  records 
do  not  give  dates  for  deer  seasons 
prior  to  1915,  we  do  know  that  the 
earliest  time  allowed  for  shooting 
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deer,  since  that  year  until  the  first 
archery  season  in  1951,  was  Nov- 
ember 27. 

This  means  that  bow  and  arrow 
hunters  are  faced  with  an  entirely 
new  set  of  conditions  under  which 
to  hunt.  And,  there  are  a number 
of  factors  which  govern  hunting  for 
the  archer  seeking  deer  in  October. 
Some  of  these  are:  woodland  visi- 
bility and  condition  of  terrain, 
normal  reaction  of  the  animal  for 
tihe  time  of  year,  precipitation. 

Taking  the  first  two  as  a combina- 
tion, visibility  and  terrain,  we  must 
consider  that  the  October  woods 
presents  a condition  midway  between 
summer  and  winter.  There  is  yet 
enough  foljiage  on  the  trees  and 
bushes  to  restrict  visibility  to  a min- 
imum, but  sufficient  leaves  have  fal- 
len to  make  any  attempt  at  stealth 
extremely  difficult.  Leaves  that  have 
dropped  are  as  brittle  and  noisy  as 
potato  chips  in  a paper  bag. 


This  means  that  a hunter  will  have 
little  success  trying  to  stalk  a deer 
since  hearing  is  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped of  the  animal’s  senses.  How- 
ever, since  the  woods  are  as  noisy 
for  the  deer  as  for  the  hunter,  a man 
moving  slowly  through  taking  fre- 
quent and  lengthy  stops,  may  easily 
hear  a deer  before  the  animal  hears 
him.  Nevertheless,  the  best  chance 
for  success  is  to  post  at  a likely  spot 
and  remain  quiet.  The  stand  should 
place  the  hunter  in  a position  to 
shoot  from  as  many  angles  as  possible. 

Unfortunately,  deer  are  not  likely 
to  be  on  the  move  of  their  own  free 
will  except  in  early  morning  and  late 
afternoon.  This  means  that  the  single 
hunter  will  have  a minimum  chance 
of  scoring  between  the  approximate 
hours  of  8 a.  m.  and  4 p.  m.  Those 
who  wish  to  hunt  all  day  will  do 
best  to  hunt  with  a number  of  archers 
willing  to  cooperate  in  slow,  silent 
drives.  By  silent,  we  mean  without 


October  Special  Archery  Seasons  have  given  bow  hunters  an  entirely  new  set  of  field 
conditions.  Previously,  archers  such  as  the  one  shown  below  had  to  often  face  snow  and 
cold  which  presented  full  enjoyment  of  this  specialized  sport. 
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using  voice  or  mechanical  signals  as 
are  frequently  used  during  the  reg- 
ular deer  seasons. 

Deer  will  be  relatively  tame,  and 
no  amount  of  hunting  by  archers 
will  disturb  their  normal  sense  of 
security.  If  it  is  necessary  to  move 
to  get  into  position  for  a shot, 
positive  action  is  less  apt  to  disturb 
your  quarry  than  an  attempt  to 
utilize  stealth  where  stealth  is  im- 
possible. You  can  sometimes  wave, 
stomp  your  feet  and  shout  at  a deer 
without  having  it  become  alarmed. 
But,  the  moment  you  attempt  stealth 
is  frequently  the  instant  the  deer’s 
curiousity  turns  into  fright.  Of 
course,  where  the  rare  condition  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  noiseless 
approach,  as  over  rocks  or  moss 
covered  terrain,  by  all  means  try  to 
move  in  without  detection. 

Bucks  are  normally  rubbing  the 
last  vestige  of  velvet  from  their  ant- 
lers during  October.  If  you  can  find 
a fresh  rubbing  tree,  evidenced  by 
polished  sections  of  wood  showing 
through  where  the  bark  has  been 
worn  oft,  you  can  bet  your  bow 
string  that  there  is  a buck  about. 
Further,  there  is  a good  chance  that 
it  is  a legal  buck  since  the  normal 
spike  buck  doesn’t  have  much  rub- 
bing to  do. 

, Precipitation  becomes  important  to 
the  October  deer  season  chiefly  be- 
cause there  is  so  little  of  it.  Octo- 
ber is  the  ninth  driest  month  of  the 
year,  with  only  November,  December 
and  February  having  less  precipita- 
tion according  to  a 52-year  tabula- 
tion made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Fallen  snow  usually 
provides  a ready  supply  of  moisture 
for  animals  during  these  “drier” 
months. 

Further,  during  October  is  is  more 
often  than  not  unseasonably  hot, 
Indian  summer.  This  means  that 
areas  with  an  abundant  water  sup- 
ply are  apt  to  be  visited  frequently 
by  deer.  Runways  near  a good  spring 
or  a small  creek  make  likely  stands. 


Hal  H.  Harrison  Photo 


Thorough  knowledge  of  your  bow  is  a 
prime  requisite  to  hunting  success.  Every 
person  who  contemplates  hunting  with  a 
bow  has  a responsibility  to  become  at  least 
a fair  marksman. 

A small  creek  is  mentioned  only  be- 
cause the  watering  holes  are  easier 
to  find  since  a large  stream  provides 
plenty  of  water  throughout  its 
length.  Swampy  areas  will  produce 
more  deer  on  an  average  than  any 
other  type  of  cover  during  October. 

If  you  are  going  to  make  it  a full 
day  of  hunting,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
dress  so  that  you  are  in  comfort 
throughout  the  hunting  hours. 
Clothes  which  will  be  comfortable 
during  the  first  and  last  hour  may 
be  unbearably  warm  the  rest  of  the 
time.  It  is  well  to  wear  an  outer  gar- 
ment which  can  be  removed  and  tied 
about  the  waist  until  it  is  needed 
again. 

The  fellow  with  the  best  chance 
of  success,  assuming  that  he  can  han- 
dle his  bow  properly,  is  the  one  who 
knows  his  territory.  A few  trips  be- 
forehand to  your  favorite  spot  can 
pay  big  dividends  in  this  business  of 
hunting  with  the  bow.  You  will  very 
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likely  find  conditions  the  same  on  the 
last  day  of  the  season  as  the  day  be- 
fore it  opens.  With  no  gunfire  to  dis- 
turb the  deer,  they  pay  no  more  at- 
tention to  archers  than  they  do  to 
the  average  fisherman  who  invades 
their  bailliwick.  If  you  can  spot 
where  a buck  usually  crosses  through, 
you’re  reasonably  certain  to  get  a 
shot  if  you  make  a couple  tries  dur- 
ing the  season. 

In  my  opinion,  the  small  kill  to 
date  with  the  bow  is  largely  due  to: 
(1)  Failure  of  archers  to  practice  suf- 
ficiently before  they  go  after  big 
game,  and  (2)  Too  few  hunters  in 
the  woods  to  keep  the  deer  moving. 
Correcting  these  factors  certainly 
won’t  ensure  that  each  archer  will 
be  successful,  but  it  will  help. 

It’s  not  unusual  to  see  a group  of 
archer-deer  hunters  tossing  arrows 
at  a stump  about  lunch  time  when 
things  are  slow  on  a typical  hunting 
day.  And,  the  demonstrated  ability 
of  some  bowmen  is  pathetic.  You 
simply  cannot  pick  up  a bow,  take  a 
few  minutes’  instruction,  and  then 
go  out  expecting  to  kill  a big-game 
animal.  Practically  everybody  has 
some  knowledge  of  guns.  Every  child 
knows  how  to  aim  a toy  gun  and  it 
isn’t  a far  step  to  aiming  a real  gun 
and  hitting  something  with  it.  Not 
so  with  the  bow. 


Even  those  who  develop  some 
ability  on  the  target  range  with  light 
practice  arrows  cannot  expect  to  take 
a heavier  hunting  shaft  and  obtain 
results  unless  they  have  practice- 
plenty  of  practice.  Even  good  archers 
must  keep  practicing  to  remain  good 
archers. 

And,  every  person  who  contem- 
plates hunting  with  the  bow  has  a 
responsibility  to  become  at  least  a 
fair  archer.  Anyone  who  cannot  place 
an  occasional  hunting-weight  arrow 
in  the  9-ring  at  30  yards  has  no  busi- 
ness hunting  deer  with  the  bow.  How 
many  archers  do  you  know  who  have 
missed  an  opportunity  of  a lifetime 
simply  because  they  could  not  shoot 
well  enough? 

With  relatively  few  archers,  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  state,  there 
are  not  enough  hunters  to  keep  deer 
moving  during  the  day— our  second 
reason.  But  if  more  archers  would 
apply  the  old  method  of  driving  deer, 
with  certain  modifications,  they 
would  be  more  successful.  But,  they 
must  drive  slower  and  more  quietly 
so  that  they  do  not  send  the  deer 
through  too  fast  for  others  to  get 
fair  shooting.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult 
to  move  through  heavy  cover  with  a 
longbow,  but  deer  do  not  seek  the 
thickets  as  much  during  the  archery 


TBPS  FOR  THE  BOW  HUNTER 

It  is  illegal  to  use  a cross  bow. 

It  is  illegal  to  use  an  arrow  with  an  explosive  tip  or  shaft. 

It  is  illegal  to  carry  a firearm  of  any  kind,  including  a registered 
side  arm,  while  hunting  deer  during  the  Special  Archery  Season. 

It  is  illegal  to  hunt  with  bow  and  arrow  for  deer  before  7 a.  m.  or 
after  5 p.  nr.  Eastern  Standard  Time  on  any  day  of  the  Special  Archery 
Season. 

There  is  no  maximum  or  minimum  pulling  weight  set  for  bows,  and 
both  barbed  and  barbless  broadhead  arrows  of  any  ditnensions  are  legal. 

Please  cooperate  by  promptly  reporting  your  kill  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission on  the  card  provided  \vith  your  hunting  license. 
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season  as  when  they  are  under  heavy 
shooting  pressure  in  December. 

A deer  killed  with  an  arrow  is  a 
real  prize,  and  a certain  reluctance 
to  share  in  that  prize  may  hold  some 
bowmen  back  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  get  a gang  together.  The 
rest  of  the  fellows,  he  may  reason, 
have  another  entire  hunting  season 
ahead  of  them  if  they  wish  to  use 
the  gun  or  bow  later  on.  This  can 
be  overcome  simply  by  ruling  that 
the  successful  hunter  may  claim  the 
entire  deer. 

Those  who  stand  ready  to  criticize 
this  suggestion  of  a small  gang  in 
favor  of  going  it  alone,  Indian  stvb 
are  entitled  to  their  opinions.  How- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  all  of  us 
want  to  kill  a deer  with  an  arrow; 
few  of  us  can  take  much  time  to 
hunt.  A group,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding fellowship,  will  produce  the 
most  shooting  per  hunter.  It  will  if  it 
is  well  organized,  and  each  archer 
takes  his  hunting  seriously. 

When  the  great  moment  arrives, 
when  a splendid  specimen  of  a deer 
comes  within  arrow  range— that  is 
the  moment  when  the  individual 
must  face  a real  test  of  sportsman- 
ship. Although  the  weapon  he  holds 
is  deadly,  he  must  accept  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  have  the  shocking 
power  of  a high-power  rifle.  No  shot 
should  be  taken  which  does  not  guar- 
antee a reasonable  chance  of  scor- 
ing a clean  kill. 

Except  on  a very  close  target,  which 
permits  a neck  shot,  or  unless  the 
archer  has  exceptional  ability,  an 
arrow  should  never  be  shot  directly 
from  the  rear  of  a deer.  To  be  fatal 
within  the  desired  time,  the  arrow 
should  penetrate  the  chest  cavity  or 
the  neck.  Snow  is  rare  in  October 
and  trailing  a deer  that  has  been 
poorly  shot  is  difficult  at  best  over 
dry  leaves.  Yet  a deer  with  an  arrow 
in  the  lungs  or  heart  will  not  travel 
far  without  going  down.  Agitation 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

HUNTING  ACCIDENT 
REPORT 

TIME:  7:10  a.m.,  November  29, 
1952 

PLACE:  Brush 
WEATHER:  Clear 

ACTION:  Fifteen-year-old  victim, 
along  with  his  father,  had  joined 
two  long-time  hunting  companions. 
Party  started  through  woods  in 
search  of  wild  turkey.  One  of  the 
men  eventually  reached  the  top  of  a 
ridge  and  stopped  in  an  area  thick 
with  grape  vines.  This  hunter  was 
37  years  old  and  had  20  years  hunt- 
ing experience.  After  a short  time, 
he  heard  something  rustling  in  the 
leaves.  The  noise  ceased  and  then 
started  again  several  times.  The  man 
thought  it  sounded  just  like  a wild 
turkey  scratching  in  the  leaves.  He 
couldn’t  see  anything  but  soon 
imagined  a wild  turkey  in  the  grape 
vines.  He  shot,  rushed  to  the  spot, 
and  found  he  had  killed  his  young 
companion. 

Be  Sure  of  Your  Target  Before  You 
Pull  the  Trigger — Never  Shoot 
At  Game  Unless  It  Is  Plainly 
Visible 


of  the  shaft  will  produce  enough 
bleeding  to  make  tracking  compara- 
tively easy  over  any  surface. 

The  compensations  are  many  for 
the  hunter  who  can  seek  his  deer 
at  the  most  beautiful  time  of  the 
year.  But  above  all,  bowhunting 
typifies  an  old  conservation  slogan— 
“More  sport,  less  meat!” 

. . . The  End 
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Almost — But  Not  Quite 

YORK  CO.— One  day  while  in- 
vestigating a damage  complaint,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  depriving  a large 
black  snake  of  its  dinner.  I heard  the 
squeals  of  a small  animal  and  when 
I investigated  found  a snake  that 
had  caught  a small  rabbit.  The  head 
of  the  rabbit  was  already  in  the  snake 
but  when  I attempted  to  kill  the 
snake  it  released  the  rabbit.  The 
rabbit  was  rather  battered  but  after 
being  at  my  home  a few  days  it  re- 
covered. It  was  released  in  my  yard 
and  the  last  time  it  was  seen  it  was 
none  the  worse  for  its  experience.— 
District  Game  Protector  Earl  E. 
Geesaman,  York. 

Quail  Escort  Service 

YORK  CO.— Harry  Fahringer  of 
Hellam,  might  add  “Quail  Escort 
Service”  to  his  proven  title  of  quail 
propagator.  During  the  last  mating 
season,  Harry  has  furnished  mates 
for  twenty  or  more  male  birds  which 
came  to  his  pens  looking  for  a mate. 
This  may  be  an  indication  that  there 
are  more  quail  than  most  people 
realize.— District  Game  Protector 
Daniel  H.  Fackler,  Windsor. 


Home  On  The  Rabbit  Range 

HUNTINGDON  CO.-I  received 
a call  one  July  day  from  a fellow 
here  in  Huntingdon  asking  me 
whether  or  not  the  Game  Commis- 
sion had  tagged  any  of  the  stocked 
rabbits  this  last  winter.  I assured  him 
that  we  had,  and  asked  if  he’d  found 
a dead  one  along  the  road  some- 
where. If  so  I’d  like  to  have  the  tag 
to  determine  where  it  had  been  re- 
leased and  also  where  killed.  Then 
he  asked  me  if  I wanted  him  to  kill 
the  rabbit  just  to  get  the  tag  out  of 
its  ear,  since  the  full  grown  rabbit 
is  living  in  his  yard  in  the  center  of 
Huntingdon.  It  seems  that  this  bunny 
with  his  bright  shiny  ear  tag  has  been 
seen  every  evening  in  the  lawn,  and 
is  not  the  least  bit  afraid  of  people 
unless  they  get  too  close  then  he  runs 
in  under  the  nearby  shed.  Upon 
checking  my  release  records  I find 
that  the  nearest  stocked  rabbit  (with 
tagged  ear)  was  turned  out  at  least 
four  miles  from  Huntingdon.  So  it 
just  goes  to  show  that  some  bunnies 
are  smart  enough  to  know  that  if  they 
can  get  to  town  and  in  around  the 
buildings  they’ll  be  safe  from  the 
gunners  next  fall.  I have  hopes  of 
trapping  this  same  rabbit  again  this 
winter  in  my  regular  trapping  pro- 
gram.—District  Game  Protector  Dean 
M.  Lesnett,  Huntingdon. 

Cumberland  Quail  Never  Quit 

CUMBERLAND  CO.-Received 
the  following  report  from  Mr.  Lynn 
Gilbert,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Newville,  Pa., 
Cooperator  on  Farm  Game  Project 
153.  While  working  in  the  hay  field 
Mr.  Gilbert  found  a bobwhite  quail 
nest  which  contained  sixteen  eggs. 
The  nest  had  been  mowed  over,  but 
was  in  the  ground  deep  enough  that 
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no  harm  was  done.  Mr.  Gilbert 
watched  the  nest  every  day  and  on 
July  5,  he  noticed  fourteen  of  the 
sixteen  eggs  had  hatched  and  the 
birds  had  left  the  nesting  site  with 
the  mother.  The  two  remaining  eggs 
each  contained  a dead  chick.— District 
Game  Protector  George  D.  Bretz,  Ship- 
pensburg. 

Snake  Dinner  Deserves  Praise 

CARBON  CO.— While  working  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  141,  I killed  a 


large  rattlesnake.  Noticing  that  the 
snake  seemed  rather  large  in  diameter, 
I cut  it  open  and  found  a good  sized 
weasel  inside.  The  following  day  a 
weasel  killed  off  thirteen  ringneck 
pheasants  being  raised  in  holding 
pens  on  the  Farm  Game  Project  in 
my  District.  That  weasel  too,  is  now 
dead  and  will  kill  no  more.— District 
Game  Protector  William  E.  Fulmer, 
Lehighton. 

Fuel  For  Thought 

LUZERNE  CO.-The  Game  Com- 
mission has  found  it  to  be  of  benefit 
to  construct  the  fifty  bushel  turkey 
feeders  in  places  that  are  inaccessible 
during  deep  snow.  I can  imagine 
the  turkeys’  feeling  toward  the  fisher- 
man or  the  hunter  when  he  sees  the 
feeder  being  used  for  firewood  and, 
of  course,  we  won’t  mention  the  feel- 
ing of  the  sportsmen  and  the  Game 
Commission  toward  that  individual. 
A fifty  bushel  feeder  was  used  for 


firewood  in  the  Mud  Pond  area  of 
Luzerne  County.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector John  C.  Behel,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Deer  Demolisher 

LYCOMING  CO.-On  July  27,  I 
was  called  to  the  farm  of  Scott  Ely 
near  Calvert.  Mr.  Ely  took  me  to  a 
hay  field  near  the  top  of  a small  hill, 
and  there  in  a circle  about  25  feet 
lay  the  remains  of  seven  deer  (six 
does  and  one  buck  as  near  as  we 
could  tell).  Mr.  Ely  stated  as  near 
as  he  could  tell  these  deer  must  have 
been  killed  by  lightning,  and  he 
thought  it  hit  a tree  nearby.  Several 
days  later  while  hauling  wood  he  said 
he  could  smell  something  dead  near- 
by. It  was  later,  while  cutting  the 
hay.  that  he  found  the  remains.— 
District  Game  Protector  Levi  R. 
Whippo,  Williamsport. 

Interruption,  Please 

DELAWARE  CO.-A  Media 
woman,  while  talking  to  a friend  over 
the  telephone,  happened  to  look  up 
just  in  time  to  see  a skunk  come  out 
from  under  the  sofa.  She  dropped  the 
phone  and  ran  out  into  the  street. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  local  police, 
assisted  by  male  neighbors,  had  driven 
the  skunk  out  (luckily  without  leav- 
ing any  odors  behind)  that  she  could 
be  persuaded  to  re-enter.— District 
Game  Protector  Daniel  S.  McPeek, 
Jr.,  Glen  Mills. 
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Barn  Bombers 

ARMSTRONG  CO.-Residents  of 
Ford  City  recently  experienced  diffi- 
culties with  dive  bombing  barn  owls. 
At  about  dusk  for  several  evenings 
a family  of  barn  owls  dived  on  resi- 
dents of  the  700  block  of  Fourth 
Avenue,  causing  the  residents  to  run 
for  cover.  One  man  received  an  eye 
injury  evidently  from  the  wing  of  an 
owl.  The  injury  required  medical 
attention.— District  Game  Protector 
W.  J.  Brion,  Kittanning. 

Playful  Bunny  Teases  Beagles 

BEAVER  CO.— I had  an  unusual 
request  during  the  month  in  regard 
to  rabbits.  A party  in  Rochester  re- 
ported that  every  night  a rabbit  came 
into  his  yard  to  eat  clover.  He  had 
two  beagle  hounds  tied  up  and  the 
rabbit  would  stay  just  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  chain,  the  dogs  would 
bark  most  of  the  night  and  he  was 
afraid  that  the  neighbors  would  start 
complaining;  so  he  wanted  me  to 
trap  the  rabbit  so  that  the  dogs  would 
stop  barking  and  would  not  annoy 
the  good  neighbors.  (P.  S.)  I haven’t 
caught  the  rabbit;  clover  in  the  lawn 
is  better  than  a carrot  in  a trap.— 
District  Game  Protector  }.  B.  Mc- 
Gregor, Beaver. 


Of  Dogs  and  Deer 

LUZERNE  CO.-Mr.  Frank  Eck- 
rote  related  the  following  story  to  me. 
While  he  and  his  son  were  repairing 
a car  at  their  garage  in  Rock  Glen 
they  heard  a bleating  noise.  Look- 
ing up  they  saw  a fawn  that  was 
bleeding  at  the  legs  and  thighs.  Soon 
after  a couple  mongrel  dogs  came 
up  to  finish  the  job.  The  fawn  stayed 
beside  them  till  they  drove  the  dogs 
away.  After  administering  first  aid 
they  put  it  in  a pen  and  called  me. 
If  some  of  these  so-called  dog  lovers 
would  ever  have  the  occasion  to  see  a 
sight  like  that,  I believe  they  would 
think  twice  before  letting  their  dog 
run  at  large.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Norman  J.  Forche,  Conyngham. 

Picnic  Packing  Cottontail? 

WAYNE  CO.— I don’t  know  if  the 
rabbits  in  my  District  are  carrying 
a lunch  or  if  they  are  helping  to 
clean  up  discarded  lunch  papers  left 
along  the  Dyberry  Creek,  State  Game 
Lands  No.  159,  by  trout  fishermen 
during  July.  But  I did  see  a rabbit 
start  across  the  road  a few  yards  in 
front  of  my  car;  that  was  carrying  a 
piece  of  paper  in  its  mouth  about 
a foot  square.  The  paper  got  under 
the  rabbit’s  front  feet  and  tore  off 
but  the  rabbit  continued  on  across 
the  road  with  a piece  about  the  size 
of  a playing  card  still  in  its  mouth. 
—District  Game  Protector  Theodore 
T.  Schafer,  Honesdale. 
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“Carden  Spot  of  Pennsylvania” 

( Thirty-Eighth  In  a Series) 


Note:  If  desired,  this  center  sheet  can 
be  removed,  without  damaging  the 
magazine  by  loosening  the  two  center 
staples. 


Land  Area 

Lancaster  County  covers  623,424 
acres,  of  which  109,462  acres  are 
forested.  Publicly  owned  lands  totals 
5,490  acres,  including  5,079  acres  of 
State  Game  Lands. 

Topography 

This  large  and  important  county 
takes  in  a great  variety  of  soil  condi- 
tions, from  red  shale  and  trap  rock 
on  the  north  to  schist  and  slate  lands 
on  the  south,  each  containing 
mineral  deposits.  Intervening  are 
limestone  areas,  approximating  more 
than  half  the  county  acreage,  and 
here  soil  fertility  has  caused  Lan- 
caster County  to  become  known  as 
the  richest  agricultural  county  in 
the  Commonwealth.  There  is  general 
drainage  to  the  southeast  by  numer- 
ous streams  into  the  Susquehanna 
River,  and  the  surface  of  the  land 
when  viewed  from  slight  elevations 
has  a panoramic  character  which  is 
most  attractive. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Reading  and  Pennsyl- 
vania systems.  The  county  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Lincoln  Highway  (U. 
S.  30),  the  28th  Division  Highway 
(U.  S.  322),  U.  S.  Route  222  and 
other  important  routes.  There  are 
1,214  miles  of  improved  State  high- 
way in  the  county. 


District  Game  Protectors 

District  Game  Protector  John  H. 
Haverstick,  741  College  Avenue, 
Lancaster  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
following  townships:  Conoy,  East  and 
West  Donegal,  Mount  Joy,  Ralpho, 
Penn,  East  and  West  Hempfield, 
Manheim,  and  Manor. 

District  Game  Protector  Wallace 
E.  Woodring,  118  E.  Chestnut  Street, 
Ephrata  has  jurisdiction  over  the  fol- 
lowing townships:  Elizabeth,  Clay, 

East  and  West  Cocalico,  Ephrata, 
Brecknock,  Earl,  East  and  West  Earl, 
Caernarvon,  Upper  Leacock,  Leacock, 
East  Lampeter,  Salisbury,  and  War- 
wick. 

District  Game  Protector  John  P. 
Eicholtz,  Box  37  (25  Miller  Street), 
Strasburg  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
following  townships:  West  Lampeter, 
Pequea,  Conestoga,  Martic,  Drumore, 
East  Drumore,  Fulton,  Little  Britain, 
Colerain,  Providence,  Eden,  Bart, 
Sadsbury,  Paradise,  and  Strasburg. 

Fish  Warden 

Fish  Warden  Robert  J.  Bielo,  East 
Petersburg,  has  jurisdiction  over  this 
county. 

Agriculture 

Lancaster  County  is  not  only  the 
leading  agricultural  county  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  is  one  of  the  leading 
counties  in  the  United  States  in  value 
of  crops  and  livestock  products.  It 
produces  over  90  percent  of  the  cigar 
leaf  tobacco  grown  in  Pennsylvania 
and  ranks  first  among  all  the  counties 
in  the  United  States  in  production  of 
this  important  crop.  Lancaster  also 
ranks  first  in  the  State  in  value  of 
such  field  crops  as  corn,  winter  wheat, 
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hay  and  barley  and  first  in  the  num- 
ber of  cattle,  horses,  farms  and 
vehicles  operated  on  farms.  Named 
for  Lancashire,  England,  this  county 
was  destined  to  become  a leading 
food  producing  county  from  the  be- 
ginning. Early  German  settlers  de- 
liberately selected  the  area  because 
it  showed  a heavy  growth  of  forest 
trees  nurtured  in  the  limestone  soil. 
Common  sense  handling  of  that  soil 
for  more  than  two  centuries  finds 
much  of  it  more  fertile  today  than 
when  it  was  first  cleared.  Scores  of 
Lancaster  farms  are  still  operated  by 
descendants  of  holders  of  original 
grants  from  William  Penn,  the  land 
being  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  for  eight  dr  nine  generations. 
Fattening  of  feeder  cattle  has  been 
practiced  since  Revolutionary  War 
days  when  herds  of  steers  were  driven 
over  the  mountains  from  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

Recreation — Fishing 

Fishing  waters  (name  of  stream  or 
lake,  fish  stocked,  location  and  length 
or  area  of  stocked  waters)  include: 
Charles  Run— brook  trout— Marietta, 
Rt.  141—2  mi.;  Big  Chickies  Creek- 
brown  trout— Manheim,  Rt.  72—5 
mi.;  Climbers  Run— brook  trout— 
Martic  Forge,  Rt.  324—2  mi.;  Little 
Conestoga  Creek— brown  & rainbow 
trout— Landisville,  Rt.  230 — 1 mi.; 
Donegal  Creek— brook  trout— Mar- 
ietta, Rt.  141—4  mi.;  Donegal  Springs 
Branch— brook  trout— Marietta,  Rt. 
141—2  mi.;  Fishing  Creek— brown  &: 
rainbow  trout— Chestnut  Level,  Rt. 
72—5  mi.;  Gladfelters  Run-T>rook 
trout— Marietta,  Rt.  141—2  mi.;  Ham- 
mer Creek— <brook  trout— Lititz,  Rt. 
501—2  mi.;  Indian  Run— brook  trout 
— fEphrata,  Rt.  322—2  mi.;  London- 
land  Run— brook  trout— Paradise,  Rt. 
30—3  mi.;  Longs  Run— brook  trout— 
Landisville,  Rt.  230—4  mi.;  Middle 
Creek— brook  trout— Lititz,  Rt.  501  — 
4 mi.;  Muddy  Run— brook  trout— 
Holtwood,  Rt.  372—3  mi.;  W.  Br. 
Octoraro  Creek— brown  & rainbow 


trout— Quarryville,  Rt.  222—10  mi.; 
Pequea  Creek— brook  trout— Honey 
Brook,  Rt.  322—5  mi.;  Rock  Run- 
brook  trout— Blue  Ball,  Rt.  322—3 
mi.;  Seglock  Run— brook  trout— 
Lititz,  Rt.  501—2  mi.;  Shearers  Run- 
brook  trout— Manheim,  Rt.  72—2  mi.; 
Stewarts  Run— brook  trout— Quarry- 
ville, Rt.  222—3  mi.;  Swarr  Run- 
brook  trout— Landisville,  Rt.  230—3 
mi.;  Tucquan  Creek— brook  trout— 
Martic  Forge,  Rt.  324—3  mi.;  Big 
Chickies  Creek— black  bass— Mt.  Joy, 
Rt.  230—20  mi.;  Cocalico  Creek- 
black  bass— Denver— 13  mi.;  Cones- 
toga Creek— black  bass— Lancaster, 
Rt.  30—50  mi.;  Conowingo  Dam- 
black  bass— Chestnut  Level— 6,000  A.; 
Holtwood  Dam— black  bass— Pequea, 
Rt.  324-2,300  A.;  Middle  Creek- 
black  bass— Rothsville,  Rt.  722—4  mi.; 
Muddy  Creek-black  bass— Terry 
Hill,  Rt.  897—10  mi.;  Octoraro  Creek 
—black  bass— Christiana,  Rt.  372—20 
mi.;  Safe  Harbor  Dam— black  bass— 
Columbia,  Rt.  30—6,000  A.;  Susque- 
hanna River— black  bass— Columbia, 
Rt.  30—10  mi.;  Wengers  Mill  Dam- 
black  bass— Brownstown,  Rt.  222— 
18  A. 

Recreation — Hunting 

Lancaster  County  is  famed  for  its 
ringneck  pheasant  hunting,  the  rich 
farmland  containing  a relatively  high 
pheasant  population  despite  heavy 
hunting  pressure.  The  county  also 
is  noted  for  rabbit  hunting  and 
fosters  a fair  squirrel  and  grouse 
population.  A few  deer  and  wild 
turkeys  are  bagged  in  open  seasons. 
The  Susquehanna  River  and  tribu- 
taries provide  some  of  the  best  water- 
fowl  hunting  found  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Four  tracts  of  State  Game 
Lands  are  located  here— No.  46,  near 
Hopeland,  containing  1,760  acres;  a 
portion  of  No.  52,  near  Churchtown, 
containing  1,146  acres;  No.  156,  near 
Elstonville,  containing  1,986  acres; 
and  No.  220,  near  Reinholds,  con- 
taining 96  acres. 


. . The  End. 


BY  THAD  BUKOWSKI 


NOT  too  long  ago  a close  friend 
of  mine  was  telling  me  of  an 
incident  in  his  life  relating  to  gun 
handling.  It  was  the  kind  of  a story 
that  brings  out  the  sweat  on  • your 
brow  and  makes  you  wake  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  shivering  all 
over.  In  fact,  he  said  he  still  does  the 
latter  every  now  and  then,  when  re- 
collections of  the  affair  come  to  his 
mind. 

“It  was  the  first  time  I ever  had  a 
.22  in  my  hands,”  Bill  told  me.  “A 
friend  of  mine  took  me  out  for  some 
plinking.  You  know  me— I never 
knew  anything  about  a gun  at  that 
time.  No  one  taught  me,  and  he 
didn’t  give  me  any  advice  that  day 
either. 

“We  shot  bottles,  and  when  they 
were  gone,  we  shot  cans;  then  when 
that  got  disinteresting,  we  followed 


a stream  to  see  if  we  could  find  any- 
thing of  interest  along  its  course. 
After  a bit  I got  tired  so  I sat  down 
to  unload  the  gun.  Then  I saw  a 
cow  in  the  middle  of  the  pasture 
bordering  the  stream.  I put  the  .22 
to  my  shoulder,  aimed  and  wondered 
whether  I could  wham  a shot  be- 
tween its  eyes  if  I had  a shell  in  the 
gun.  That  got  tiresome,  too,  so  I 
moved  the  gun  and  my  buddy  hap- 
pened to  get  into  its  sights.  I just 
kept  him  there,  half  curling  the 
finger  around  the  trigger.  He  saw  me 
and  bellowed. 

“Turn  that  gun  away!  Don’t  you 
know  any  better! 

“It’s  empty!”  I yelled  back,  and 
lowered  it.  Later  when  we  got  home 
I leaned  the  gun  against  the  wall  of 
the  back  porch. 

“Some  time  after  that  my  little 
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SHOOTING  IS  FUN  CAREFUL 


nephew  got  it  and  started  fingering 
it,  but  I decided  he  was  too  young 
to  handle  the  weapon  so  I took  it 
away  from  him.  Then  I pulled  the 
bolt  back  and  got  a lot  of  gray  hair. 
THAT  GUN  WAS  STILL 
LOADED!” 

Last  year  while  hunting  small 
game  I came  upon  a golfing  friend  of 
mine  in  the  woods.  “Hi!”  he  yelled. 
“Didn’t  know  that  you  were  a 
hunter!” 

I could  conscientiously  have  bent 
my  gun  barrel  over  his  noggin  for  it 
was  certainly  obvious  that  he  was 
holding  a gun  in  his  hands  for  the 
first  time.  As  he  greeted  me  he  swung 
the  muzzle  of  his  old  single-barreled 
twelve  in  the  direction  of  my  middle, 
then  kept  moving  it  that  way  every 
time  I moved  out  of  position.  I cer- 
tainly got  out  of  there  fast  after  I 
passed  some  pretty  definite  admoni- 
tions in  no  uncertain  words  as  to  how 
to  point  a gun.  Perhaps  I lost  a 
friend,  but  here  was  one  time  when 
friends  are  less  important  than  what 
they  do. 

Carelessness  in  hunting  and  point- 
ing weapons  may  not  have  caused  as 


many  accidents  as  it  might  have.  We 
have  only  the  safety  devices  of  the 
manufacturer  to  thank  for  that,  but 
carelessness  certainly  has  cost  many  a 
hunter  much  pleasure  with  his  hunt- 
ing companions.  Everyone  shies  away 
from  the  joker  who  tries  to  play  coy 
with  the  wrong  end  of  a weapon. 

Unconsciously  I’ve  never  liked  and 
almost  always  have  refused  to  hunt 
small  game  with  more  than  two 
others  in  the  party.  Many  believe  in 
this  idea  of  limiting  the  number  with 
whom  they  hunt  for  the  sake  of 
safety,  and  hunting  laws  include  pro- 
visions for  a maximum  number  of 
hunters  that  one  can  hunt  with. 
Watching  even  two  men  out  of  the 
corners  of  your  eyes  while  hunting 
is  a necessary  precaution.  The  brush 
covered  Pennsylvania  countryside  is 
a wonderful  range  yet  one  in  which  a 
hunter  may  get  ahead  of  his  friends 
and  into  the  line  of  fire  all  too 
quickly.  Add  to  this  a flying  pheas- 
ant, a madly  racing  bunny,  or  a 
hound  wild  on  a trail,  and  the 
natural  reflexes  of  a human  being 
go  into  action  in  mighty  quick  time. 
Once  begun,  reflexes  cannot  be 
stopped  and  even  the  most  careful 
hunter  may  pelt  a shot  in  the  direc- 
tion of  game  before  he  notices  that  a 
friend  may  be  in  the  line  of  fire.  The 
thoughtful  hunter  realizes  that  safety 
is  a paramount  requisite  to  good 
hunting,  and  chooses  both  his  com- 
panions and  his  range  accordingly,  so 
that  he  eliminates  many  possible  oc- 
casions for  injury. 

This  past  year  while  “casing”  an 
area  around  the  outskirts  of  our  city, 
I often  noted  flocks  of  ringnecks 
naively  parading  in  groups  of  up  to 
twenty  in  a particular  extensive  sub- 
urban patch.  Just  as  naively  a num- 
ber of  us  assumed  that  few  others 
were  particularly  aware  of  this  heavy 
concentration  of  game. 

Some  nights  before  the  opening  of 
the  season  my  buddy  and  I planned 
strategy:  how  we  would  hunt  the 
area,  where  we  would  start,  what 
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swamps  we  would  cover  first,  what 
wheat  and  corn  fields  we  would  pass 
through  and  how  we  would  end  our 
day.  The  game  was  already  in  the 
bag  even  before  the  day  had  arrived. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  we 
got  to  our  destination  early.  We  con- 
tinued to  drive  around  the  area,  some 
three  or  four  miles  in  extent,  and 
when  we  got  back  to  our  starting 
point,  we  had  seen  approximately 
thirty  parked  cars  at  various  points 
of  vantage  along  the  road.  The  place 
was  getting  crowded.  Half  an  hour 
after  the  season  opened  we  finally 
headed  into  a field,  picking  what  we 
thought  was  the  most  unobtrusive 
place  because  of  the  unexpected 
crowd.  Shortly,  however,  we  were 
joined  by  three  other  hunters  paral- 
leling us  to  one  side. 

Some  distance  to  my  right  in  a 
cornfield  perhaps  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  away,  a cock  pheasant 
Hew  out.  Before  that  bird  had  ended 
its  short  winged  journey  at  least 
fifteen  shots  rang  out  all  along  the 
line.  We  headed  on  for  a wooded 
plot  ahead  of  us,  our  dogs  ranging 
to  the  front.  As  we  got  to  its  edge, 
two  shots  rang  out  from  within  its 
darkened  confines.  I gave  a hurried 
look  towards  the  dogs.  Fortunately, 
they  were  still  moving.  J looked  at 
Jim  Downing  with  whom  1 was  hunt 
ing  and  I’m  sure  our  ideas  were  the 
same. 

“Let’s  get  out  of  here,”  Jim  called 
to  me.  “This  isn’t  hunting;  it’s  invi- 
tation to  disaster!” 

In  the  next  few  minutes  we  got 
back  to  the  car  and  headed  for  other 
parts.  No  game  is  so  valuable  that 
one  should  so  carelessly  expose  either 
the  life  of  a dog  or  any  human  being 
to  get  it.  Neither  should  a hunter 
so  vie  for  game  that  he  ventures  into 
any  area  where  he  knows  the  con- 
centration of  guns  at  a particular 
time  is  great. 

This  past  year  I invited  a fine  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  a number  of 
times  to  go  hunting  with  me.  He 


kept  finding  reasons  why  he  couldn’t 
make  it  but  finally  acceded  after  my 
third  or  fourth  request.  We  hunted 
the  whole  day  with  moderately  good 
results.  I got  a bird,  missed  another, 
and  he  got  a rabbit,  but  missed  a 
double  on  pheasant.  Certainly  we 
particularly  enjoyed  an  unusually 
pleasant  day  afield. 

About  a week  later,  1 invited  him 
again.  Immediately  he  accepted,  as 
though  he’d  been  awaiting  such  a 
call.  I was  perplexed— why  the  great 
reluctance  at  first  and  then  this  ob- 
viously quick  switcheroo?  This  time 
he  took  me  to  one  of  his  favorite 
haunts  and  we  had  just  as  enjoyable 
a time  again. 

Some  days  later  I was  in  a group 
with  Bill  Klee  who  had  hunted  with 
me,  and  during  the  course  of  an 
amiable  conversation  with  friends  I 
kidded  Bill  on  his  perplexing  routine. 

“Well,”  said  Bill  who’s  been  hunt- 
ing many  a year  now,  “I  didn’t  know 
how  you  handled  a gun.  I didn’t 
want  to  go  out  there  to  get  shot  for 
no  good  reason  at  all.  So  I tried  you 
once  and  when  I saw  that  you  knew 
that  the  gun  wasn’t  any  toy  to  be 
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tinkered  with  or  carelessly  pointed  at 
a guy  when  his  back  was  turned  and 
took  good  care  in  your  hunting,  I 
was  only  too  glad  to  get  out  again!” 

1 felt  sort  of  warm  inside  at  this 
complimentary  remark.  I do  know 
that  any  really  caring  sportsman  feels 
the  same  about  all  hunters  and  the 
weapons  they  use.  I know  in  parti- 
cular a few  I have  to  hunt  with  upon 
rare  occasion  because  of  social  neces- 
sity. They’re  the  type  that  make  one 
nervous  for  no  one  can  depend  on 
any  set  pattern  of  correct  action  from 
them.  Their  gun  muzzle  continually 
has  to  be  dodged  which  makes  one 
want  to  stray  just  a little  out  of  gun 
range.  I remember  a time  I once  had 
to  hit  the  dirt  and  gravel  while  one 
of  this  type  aimed  at  a pheasant  yet 
disregarded  with  absolute  lack  of  con- 
cern the  fact  that  I was  on  the  other 
end  beyond  that  bird.  He  got  the 
bird  but  I had  a faceful  of  mud  and 
a pretty  nasty  disposition  as  a result. 

I have  a neighbor  whom  I can  cite 
as  a most  exemplary  hunter.  He  has 
a boy  now  maturing  into  manhood. 
Ever  since  Jimmie  Massie  was  a boy, 


knee  high  to  his  father,  he  was  out 
with  his  Dad  in  the  fields.  But  from 
early  youth,  he  was  taught  to  follow 
his  father  a number  of  paces  to  the 
rear,  to  keep  out  of  the  field  of  fire, 
and  always  to  be  on  the  alert.  Later 
his  father  took  along  a pistol  which 
he  let  Jim  pack  on  his  hip.  The  pistol 
was  rarely  used  and,  of  course,  it  was 
loaded  only  when  a good,  safe  target 
was  close  at  hand.  Always  Jimmie 
saw  his  father  correctly  handle  both 
pistol  and  shotgun. 

When  Jim  got  to  be  about  thirteen, 
he  got  a few  practice  shots  with  the 
shotgun.  This  happened  during  rest 
periods  on  the  hunt  at  stationary  tar- 
gets. Still  later  the  father  would  hand 
over  his  shotgun  when  a sitting  rab- 
bit was  observed,  at  the  same  time 
picking  up  a rock  or  other  missle. 
“Get  ready,  Jim,”  he’d  say.  “This  one 
is  for  you,  if  you  can  get  him.  I’m 
going  to  make  that  rabbit  move.” 
Then  Jimmie  blasted  away  when  the 
rabbit  highballed  for  cover.  There 
were  the  great  moments  of  the  hunt- 
ing year  for  the  youngster.  Of  course, 
he  missed  more  than  he  hit  and  his 
father  gave  up  good  game  that  could 
have  easily  been  bagged.  But  I’d  like 
anyone  to  tell  me  of  a better  way  for 
a father  to  train  his  son  in  the  field. 
How  different  is  this  procedure  from 
the  case  where  a boy  takes  out  an  old 
single-barreled  cannon  and  goes  out 
by  himself,  often  with  reckless  aban- 
don. 

Would  that  we  all  could  train  a 
youngster  to  go  into  the  field  in  this 
manner,  shouldering  the  responsi- 
bility that  every  good  hunter  must 
assume  towards  the  forests  of  his 
Commonwealth,  the  farmland  that 
he  hunts  over,  the  game  that  he  sees, 
and  more  important,  the  gun  which 
he  uses.  A hunter  with  good  gun 
sense  is  truly  more  important  than 
anything  afield. 


. . The  End 
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Farm-Game  Project 
Developments  Please  Farmers, 
Help  Wildlife 

The  Game  Commission’s  Land 
Utilization  Division  has  reported 
many  accomplishments  by  the  Farm- 
Game  Section  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  May  31,  1953. 

The  record  shows  there  are  170 
Farm-Game  projects  containing  over 
a million  acres  in  48  counties  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  line  with  Com- 
mission policy  that  greater  emphasis 
be  placed  on  habitat  improvement 
projects,  rather  than  on  further  ex- 
pansion, development  work  has  been 
stepped  up  to  the  benefit  of  par- 
ticipating farmers  and  wildlife. 

Flere  are  some  of  the  practices 
carried  out  at  the  request  of  land- 


We Asked  for  It! 

Thanks  a thousand  (and 
more)  to  all  Game  News  readers 
who  cooperated  in  making  the 
first  Reader  Survey  a complete 
success.  Copies  of  the  question- 
naire printed  in  the  August 
issue  poured  into  the  Editorial 
Offices,  reaching  a peak  of  over 
200  replies  daily,  and  are  still 
arriving  in  quantity.  A careful 
study  and  analysis  of  each  and 
every  one  of  the  questionnaires 
is  being  made,  while  many  of 
the  feature  articles  suggested  by 
our  readers  are  being  assigned 
and  requested  from  staff  writers. 
Full  results  of  the  Reader  Sur- 
vey will  be  published  in  a future 
issue  of  Game  News. 


owners  on  cooperative  projects.  Con- 
tour strips  surveyed,  aggregated  4,240 
acres.  Seedlings  (coniferous,  multi- 
flora rose  and  others)  given  to  farms 
and  planted  there  by  cooperators  and 
Game  Commission  personnel  totaled 
1,769,425  last  year. 

Food  strips  and  nesting  cover  areas 
numbering  971,  containing  193  acres, 
were  purchased  from  cooperators. 
Commission  personnel  planted  93 
such  strips  for  a total  of  74  acres. 

Wildlife  borders  cut  (25  feet  wide) 
totaled  196,174  linear  feet.  In  ad- 
dition 7755  linear  feet  of  border 
were  planted  and  5700  feet  were 
seeded. 

At  the  request  of  cooperators  tech- 
nical assistance  and  advice  were  ren- 
dered on  83  proposed  farm  pond 
sites.  Seventy-seven  were  recom- 
mended, 48  were  completed. 

These  are  examples  of  but  a few 
of  the  beneficial  programs  carried  out 
in  the  12-month  period.  Others  were: 
contour  mapping;  drainage  improve- 
ments; pasture  management;  diver- 
sion ditch  surveys;  woodland  man- 
agement advice;  crow  repellant  dis- 
tribution; and  cuttings  to  release 
food-bearing  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

In  all,  19,923  predators  (foxes, 
weasels,  opossums,  and  harmful 
hawks  and  owls,  mostly)  were  re- 
moved from  the  projects  by  mem- 
bers of  cooperators’  families,  tenant 
farmers  and  Game  Commission  per- 
sonnel. 

A growing  backlog  of  landowners 
have  expressed  a desire  to  become 
Farm-Game  project  members,  indicat- 
ing that  farmers  realize  the  value  of 
belonging  to  a program  that  helps 
improve  agricultural  land  while  bet- 
tering wildlife  conditions. 
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Many  Docks  Banded  and 
Released  This  Year 

From  State  Game  Lands  213, 
Crawford  County,  late  in  July  the 
Game  Commission  banded,  crated 
and  shipped  for  release,  this  year’s 
final  allotment  of  ducklings. 

The  report  shows  7104  mallards 
were  liberated  under  the  plan  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  the  highest 
number  of  ducklings  released  since 
the  inception  of  the  banding  pro- 
gram in  1951.  Most  of  the  fowl 
were  5 weeks  of  age.  As  the  season 
advanced,  however,  and  natural  foods 
were  more  plentiful  some  ducks  were 
turned  into  the  wild  at  4 weeks. 

On  this,  Robert  E.  Latimer,  the 
Commission’s  waterfowl  coordinator, 
says:  “Reports  from  game  protectors 
and  my  own  observations  prove  that 
many  of  the  earlier  released  birds 
are  already  on  wing  and  flying  well. 


PGC  Photos  by  Parlaman 

Above,  five-week  old  ducks  raised  in  Pennsylvania’s  waterfowl  management  program  are 
shown  just  before  their  release.  Bottom  left,  Robert  Latimer , Waterfowl  Coordinator,  and 
Game  Protector  Ray  Sickles  batid  the  young  ducks.  Bottom  right , many  streams  and  lakes 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  became  release  sites  in  the  Commission’s  expanding  water- 
fowl  program. 


Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett  Thos.  D.  Frye 


Dr.  Bennett  Named  To  Succeed  Frye 


A career  of  service  to  the  citizens 
and  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania,  span- 
ning almost  four  decades,  came  to  a 
close  October  1,  1953  with  the  volun- 
tary retirement  of  Thos.  D.  Frye. 
The  retiring  administrator  had  ably 
served  the  cause  of  wildlife  conser- 
vation since  September  1,  1948  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  and  Chief 
Game  Protector  od  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Mr.  Frye  started  his  state  service 
in  1915  when  he  was  “loaned”  by  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Pittsburgh  to  Hon.  Archi- 
bald W.  Powell,  Auditor  General,  to 
reorganize  the  Auditor  General’s  De- 
partment. During  eight  years  (1915- 
1923)  with  that  Department,  he 
served  as  control  bookkeeper,  chief 
bookkeeper,  statistician,  and  valua- 
tion accountant  in  determining  values 
of  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  for  taxa- 
tion purposes.  On  military  leave,  he 
served  in  World  War  I for  eighteen 
months  in  both  France  and  Germany. 
In  1923  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 


Commonwealth’s  first  budget  (1923- 
1925  biennium).  In  this  post,  Mr. 
Frye  took  an  active  part  in  launching 
the  State  Employes’  Retirement  Sys- 
tem. For  more  than  12  years  he  was 
Comptroller.  Office  Director  and  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Highways.  He  is 
credited  with  conceiving  and  plan- 
ning the  rural  road  system  of  Penn- 
sylvania, referred  to  as  Pinchot 
Roads. 

During  1935-1936  Frye  installed 
systems  for  the  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  Company  and  in  1937  became 
Director  of  Governmental  Research 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Economy 
League,  Inc.  On  October  16,  1939  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  and  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Liquor  Control  Board.  During  World 
War  II,  he  also  served  as  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Volunteer  Police  for 
the  State  Council  of  Defense,  in  ad- 
dition to  directing  the  state-wide  ac- 
tivities of  the  Civilian  Defense  Auxil- 
iary Group  and  the  Utility  Repair 
Squads.  For  more  than  two  years  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Reorganization 
and  Classification  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Martin. 
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The  retiring  official,  who  lives  in 
Camp  Hill,  a Harrisburg  suburb, 
plans  to  travel  extensively  and  to 
write  on  a free-lance  basis.  Mr.  Frye 
is  an  ardent  sportsman  with  grouse 
hunting  heading  his  list  of  favorite 
forms  of  recreation.  After  38  years 
of  devoted  state  service,  climaxed 
during  the  past  five  years  by  the  tre- 
mendous responsibilities  of  adminis- 
tering Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  man- 
agement program,  Tom  Frye  has 
earned  a well-merited  rest. 

On  August  24th,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor,  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett 
to  succeed  Frye  as  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Dr.  Bennett  became  well  and 
favorably  known  to  sportsmen  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  period  1938- 
1947  while  serving  as  leader  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Cooperative 
Unit  at  State  College.  During  this 
period  he  also  served  the  U.  S.  Navy 
from  July,  1943  to  December,  1945 
as  head  of  the  Navy’s  malaria  control 
unit  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

In  1947  Bennett  was  transferred 
to  the  Washington  office  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  serving 
as  chief  of  the  Cooperative  Wildlife 


Research  Program  until  September, 
1948  when  he  became  Chief  of  the 
Research  Branch. 

Born  in  Festus,  Missouri,  in  1907, 
Dr.  Bennett  received  his  B.  S.  from 
Central  College,  Fayette,  Missouri, 
and  later  worked  for  his  advanced 
degrees  at  Iowa  State  College.  In 
1937  he  received  his  doctorate  for 
work  on  the  ecology  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Blue-winged  Teal,  a 
study  later  published  in  book  form 
which  became  a classic  in  the  field 
of  wildlife  literature.  He  has  written 
several  other  books  and  innumerable 
articles  on  wildlife,  hunting  and 
dogs.  He  is  an  expert  on  the  train- 
ing of  bird  dogs,  especially  for  wood- 
cock and  grouse,  and  his  most  re- 
cent book  on  this  subject  has  gained 
national  recognition. 

Dr.  Bennett  is  a member  of  num- 
erous professional  societies,  includ- 
ing the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club, 
American  Ornithologists  Union,  So- 
ciety of  Immunology,  and  the  Out- 
door Writer’s  Association.  He  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Wildlife  So- 
ciety, serving  as  its  secretary  in  1942 
and  1946  and  as  its  president  in  1947. 
Dr.  Bennett  is  married  and  has  a son 
and  daughter. 


COMMISSION  REVOKES  MANY  HUNTING  LICENSES 

According  to  a count  made  early  in  August,  1706  persons  will  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  a Pennsylvania  hunting  license  when  the  new 
license  year  starts  on  September  1,  1953.  Of  this  number  about  95%  are  resi- 
dents of  the  Commonwealth;  about  5%  are  non-residents.  Persons  denied 
the  right  to  hunt  are  notified  of  the  fact  by  registered  mail. 

The  complete  list  of  revocations  will  be  distributed  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue  to  all  issuing  agents  prior  to  the  time  the  1953  licenses 
go  on  sale. 

The  Game  Commission  revokes  hunting  licenses  for  flagrant  violations. 
Nonetheless,  anyone  convicted  of  a game  law  violation  is  subject  to  revoca- 
tion of  his  hunting  privileges.  There  is  one  exception:  those  who  kill  game 
in  mistake  and  report  their  error  as  the  law  provides  do  not  have  their  licenses 
i evoked. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG 


FINAL  1953  LEGISLATIVE  BULLETIN 


August  26,  1953 


The  1953  Legislature  adjourned  finally  on  July  27,  1953,  and  the  Governor 
has  acted  on  all  relevant  bills  sent  to  him  except  Senate  Bill  352  increasing 
fixed  charges  on  State-owned  lands. 

A brief  resume  of  the  bills  of  interest  to  hunters  of  the  Commonwealth, 
passed  by  the  last  legislature  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  follows: 
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S 357— Complimentary  Hunting  Licenses.  Act  No.  215,  approved  July  28, 
effective  immediately,  amends  Section  304  of  the  Game  Law  by  increas- 
ing the  maximum  number  of  complimentary  hunting  licenses  which  the 
Commission  may  issue  from  25  to  100. 

HR  194 —Additional  Penalties  for  Killing  Deer  and  Bear.  Act  No.  228,  ap- 
proved July  28,  effective  immediately,  amends  clause  (q)  of  Section  731 
of  the  Game  Law  by  providing  for  mandatory  denial  of  hunting  and 
trapping  rights  for  unlawfully  killing  a deer  three  years  and  bear  five 
years,  in  addition  to  cash  penalties  now  prescribed  by  the  law. 

HR  641—  Increasing  Fee  for  Registering  Frearms.  Act  No.  183,  approved  July 
27,  effective  September  1,  1953,  amends  the  Penal  Code  by  increasing 
from  fifteen  cents  to  fifty  cents  the  fee  payable  to  County  Treasurers  for 
registration  of  firearms  which  hunting  or  fishing  licensees  desire  to  carry. 

HR  1075 —Liability  for  Costs  not  Paid  by  Defendant . Act  No.  44,  approved 
June  3,  effective  September  1,  1953,  amends  Section  1217  of  the  Game 
Law  to  provide  that  record  costs  not  paid  by  the  defendant  shall  be  paid 
bv  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  not  by  the  County  as,  in 
the  past. 

HR  1079— Review  of  License  Revocations.  Act  No.  45,  approved  June  3, 
effective  September  1,  1953,  amends  subsection  (6)  of  Section  315  of  the 
Game  Law  by  providing  that  petitions  for  review  of  license  revocations 
shall  be  heard  by  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  of  the  legal 
residence  of  the  licensee  in  the  case  of  a resident  and  by  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  Dauphin  County  in  the  case  of  a nonresident. 

HR  1 1 15— Erection  of  Antennas,  Towers,  etc.,  on  State  Game  Lands.  Act 
No.  201,  approved  July  28,  effective  immediately,  amends  Section  906 
of  the  Game  Law  by  permitting  the  Commission  to  grant  “ (8)  Rights 
to  erect,  construct,  maintain  and  operate  antennas,  towers,  stations,  cables 
and  other  devices  and  apparatus,  helpful,  necessary  or  required  for 
broadcasting,  telecasting,  transmission,  relaying  or  reception  of  tele- 
vision.” 

HR  1422— Miscellaneous  Game  Law  A?nendments.  Act  No.  284,  approved 
August  19,  effective  September  1,  1953,  amends  the  Game  Law  as  follows: 

(a)  By  adding  a new  section,  303.1,  providing  for  the  issuance  of  a special 
three-day  license  to  nonresidents  to  hunt  on  regulated  shooting  grounds 
upon  the  payment  of  a fee  of  $3.15; 

/b)  By  allowing  appeals  from  acknowledgment  of  violations: 

(c)  By  increasing  the  maximum  license  revocation  period  for  a first  offense 
from  two  to  three  vears  (clause  (a),  subsection  (3),  section  315); 

(d)  By  repealing  section  605  requiring  tags  before  shipping  raw  furs  to  other 
states;  and 

(e)  By  increasing  the  penalty  from  $10.00  to  $25.00  for  failure  or  refusal 
to  stop  vehicle  or  conveyance  upon  request  or  signal  of  any  officer  in 
full  uniform.  (Clause  (o),  section  731). 


By  Roger  M.  Latham 


SINCE  the  Game  Commission  legal- 
ized the  killing  of  spike  bucks  at 
its  July  1953  meeting,  there  have 
been  many  questions  from  the  sports- 
men of  the  state  as  to  why  this  was 
done.  They  wonder  why  the  spike 
was  suddenly  made  legal  game  after 
being  protected  for  so  many  years 
(since  1921).  Briefly,  here’s  the  story. 

When  the  law  was  passed  restrict- 
ing buck  shooting  to  those  having 
two  or  more  points  to  one  antler, 
wildlife  men  believed  that  all  year- 
ling deer  were  spikes,  and  older  deer 
added  a point  to  each  antler  for  each 
suceeding  year.  For  that  reason,  they 
believed  that  protecting  the  younger 
deer  would  insure  future  trophy 
bucks  for  hunting.  For  a long  time 
now,  we  have  known  that  a young 


buck  at  18  months  may  have  as  many 
as  eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve  points 
on  its  first  set  of  'antlers.  Later  re- 
search men  learned  that  small  antlers, 
particularly  spikes,  were  an  abnor- 
mal condition  brought  on  primarily 
by  a deficient  food  supply.  Not  until 
the  deer  range  was  badly  overbrowsed 
in  the  1930’s  and  40’s  did  these  small 
antlers  appear  in  large  numbers. 

When  deer  are  well  fed,  a large 
percentage  (60%  or  more)  of  the 
annual  kill  of  bucks  are  yearlings. 
Under  the  conditions  presently  found 
over  much  of  Pennsylvania’s  primary 
deer  range,  only  about  one-third  of 
the  legal  bucks  killed  have  been  of 
this  age.  This  means  that  we  were 
feeding  many  thousands  of  young 
bucks  at  least  two  and  one-half  years 
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before  they  became  legal  prey  under 
the  old  ruling.  And  worse  yet,  many 
spikes  are  checked  each  year  which 
are  as  much  as  four  and  one-half  to 
five  and  one-half  years  old.  With  the 
present  scarcity  of  browse,  we  cannot 
afford  to  carry  these  deer  for  several 
years  with  the  hope  that  they  might 
eventually  grow  a point  or  two. 

But  that  is  not  the  most  important 
consideration.  From  experimental 
work  done  in  Europe  and  from  feed- 
ing experiments  in  Pennsylvania  and 
other  states,  it  is  known  that  antler 
size  and  conformation  is  controlled 
to  a certain  extent  by  heredity  Buck 
fawns  picked  at  random  and  placed 
on  a standard  diet  will  show  great 
variation  in  antler  development.  This 
indicates  a heredity  factor.  In  Fin- 
land, the  palmate  characteristics  of 
moose  antlers  were  nearly  lost  when 
these  were  shot  in  preference  to  the 
non-palmated  moose.  For  hundreds 
of  years,  the  game  keepers  on  Euro- 
pean estates  have  insisted  that  some 
of  the  large-antlered  stags  be  left  for 
breeders,  and  the  poorer  specimens 
shot  because  they  are  convinced  that 
selective  shooting  will  quickly  destroy 
the  trophy  qualities  of  their  deer.  In 
Pennsylvania  and  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  the  hunters  are  shoot- 
ing the  bucks  with  the  largest  antlers. 
If  a farmer  with  a herd  of  beef  or 
dairy  cattle  would  consistently 
butcher  his  biggest  and  best  bulls 
and  saved  the  scrawny  bulls  for 
breeders,  he  would  soon  go  out  of 
business.  But  American  hunters  man- 
age their  deer  herds  in  just  that 
manner. 

By  selective  breeding,  the  horns 
have  been  removed  from  some  kinds 
of  cattle.  By  selective  shooting,  the 
antlers  might  eventually  be  removed 
from  the  deer.  Our  policy  of  saving 
the  spikes  and  shooting  the  trophy 
bucks  may  gradually  be  producing  a 
breed  of  spike  bucks.  This  is  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  legalizing  these 
animals. 

When  spike  bucks  are  shot  de- 


liberately or  by  mistake  and  left  in 
the  woods,  this  is  a shameful  waste 
of  our  wildlife.  There  are  hundreds 
of  these  animals  wasted  yearly,  and 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  loss  of 
so  large  a number  of  deer.  An  extra 
few  thousand  are  important  to  the 
hunters  and  to  the  Commission.  Many 
hunters  who  killed  a spike  in  the 
past,  would  kill  a second  deer,  so  that 
a large  number  of  other  hunters  were 
cheated  out  of  the  chance  fqr  shoot- 
ing. 

The  law  enforcement  problem 
created  by  protecting  the  spike  puts 
an  added  strain  upon  the  Game  Pro- 
tector at  a very  busy  season.  Some 
Game  Protectors  and  their  deputies 
spend  much  of  their  time  each  season 
doing  nothing  but  drag  in  these 
illegal  deer.  And  finally,  it  imposes 
an  unnecessary  restriction  upon  the 
hunter,  and  makes  violators  out  of 
many  who  prefer  to  run  rather  than 
to  pay  once  they  have  made  a mis- 
take. 

Spike  bucks  are  not  protected  in 
most  other  states. 

In  order  to  be  legal  under  the  new 
ruling,  spikes  must  be  at  least  3" 
long.  This  means  that  the  “button 
buck”  (the  male  fawn  of  the  year) 
will  have  full  protection  under  this 
provision.  Some  of  these  “buttons” 
do  protrude  above  the  hair  and 
would  perhaps  have  to  be  considered 
legal  if  there  were  no  length  limit. 

The  only  criticism  likely  to  arise 
against  legalizing  the  spike  buck  is 
that  it  is  a safety  precaution.  This 
argument  appears  illogical  if  ana- 
lyzed. In  buck  season,  the  hunter 
would  still  have  to  look  to  see 
whether  the  deer  had  antlers,  and  in 
the  “doe”  season  he  would  have  to 
look  to  see  that  they  did  not  have 
antlers.  Because  humans  do  not  grow 
antlers,  this  should  be  precaution 
enough.  Protecting  the  spike  buck 
will  not  prevent  the  irresponsible 
shooter  from  committing  his  acts  of 
carelessness.  , 
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How  f©  Obtain  an  Antlerless  Deer  Hunting  License 

Application  forms  for  antlerless  deer  hunting  licenses  can  be  obtained 
from  any  County  Treasurer,  any  hunting  license  issuing  agent,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Revenue  or  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  at 
Harrisburg. 

To  obtain  the  license,  first  obtain  your  hunting  license,  then  submit  a 
completed  application  and  the  fee  of  $1.15  to  the  County  Treasurer  of  the 
county  in  which  you  intend  to  hunt.  Nonresident  applications  can  be  ap- 
proved only  between  the  dates  of  November  14  and  December  13. 

The  antlerless  season  is  December  14  and  15  only.  Licenses  are  not  trans- 
ferable, are  valid  only  in  the  county  for  which  issued,  and  are  void  if  the 
holder  kills  a deer  during  either  the  regular  buck  season  or  the  special 
archery  season. 


Listed  below  are  the  names  of  the  Counties,  the  County  Seats,  and  the 
number  of  antlerless  deer  licenses  allocated  to  the  County  Treasurers  for  is- 
suance according  to  law: 


County 

County 

Seat 

No.  of 
Licenses 

County 

County 

Seat 

No.  of 
Licenses 

Adams  

...  390 

Lackawanna  . . . 

..Scranton  

. . 750 

Allegheny  

...Pittsburgh  

. . 210 

Lancaster  

..Lancaster  

180 

Armstrong  . . . . 

. . 1125 

Lawrence  

. . New  Castle  . . . . 

. . 210 

Beaver  

. . . Beaver  

210 

Lebanon  

. . Lebanon 

450 

Bedford  

. . . Bedford  

1440 

Lehigh  

. . Allentown  . . . 

150 

Berks  

. . . Reading  

. . 900 

Luzerne  

..Wilkes-Barre  ... 

. . 1875 

Blair  

. . . Hollidaysburg 

..  1100 

Lycoming  

. . Williamsport  . . . 

. . 3750 

Bradford  

. . .Towanda  

. . 2100 

McKean  

. .Smethport  

. . 5400 

Bucks  

375 

Mercer  

. . Mercer  .... 

600 

Butler  

. . .Butler  

. . 1125 

Mifflin  

. . Lewistown  

..  1375 

Cambria  

...Ebensburg  

. . 1125 

Monroe  

. .Stroudsburg  . . . . 

. . 2250 

Cameron  

. . . Emporium  

2400 

Montgomery  . . . 

. . Norristown  

150 

Carbon  

. . . Mauch  Chunk  . 

. . 1375 

Montour  

. . Danville  

120 

Centre  

. . . Bellefonte  

. . 3300 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

. . Easton  .... 

300 

Chester  

210 

.Sunbury  

. . 450 

Clarion  

...Clarion  

. . 1500 

Perry  

. . New  Bloomfield 

. . 1500 

Clearfield  

...Clearfield  

. . 4500 

Philadelphia 

. . Philadelphia  . . . 

Clinton  

. . 2700 

Pike  

. . Milford  

. . 2400 

Columbia  

. . . Bloomsburg  . . . . 

. . 1000 

Potter  

. Coudersport  .... 

. . 6000 

Crawford  

. . . Meadville  

. . 1500 

Schuylkill  

. .Pottsville  

..  1800 

Cumberland  . . 

. . .Carlisle  

660 

frnyder  

. . Middleburg  . . . . 

750 

Dauphin  

. . 1200 

Somerset  

. . Somerset  

. . 3000 

Delaware  

. . . Media  

60 

Sullivan  

. .Laporte  

. . 2400 

Elk  

. . . Ridgway  

. . 4500 

Susquehanna 
Tioga  

. . Montrose  

1500 

Erie  

. . 1050 

. .Wellsboro  

. . 3000 

Fayette  

. . . Uniontown  . . . . 

1125 

Union  

. . Lewisbure  .... 

750 

Forest  

. . 3600 

Venango  

.Franklin  

. . 1800 

Franklin  

. . . Chambersburg  . 

..  1375 

Warren  

. Warren  

. . 4200 

Fulton  

..  1125 

Washington  

.Washington  . . . . 

150 

Greene  

. . . Waynesburg  . . . . 

. . 250 

Wayne  

. Honesdale  

. . 2400 

Huntingdon  . . 

. . 2625 

Westmoreland  . . . 

. Greensburg  . . . . 

..  1875 

Indiana  

. . . Indiana  

1875 

Wyoming  

.Tunkhannock 

1125 

Jefferson  

. . . Brookville  

. . 1500 

York  . ” 

. York  

450 

Juniata  

. . . Mifflintown  . . . . 

..  1125 

103,765 

103,765 
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^Jlie  of?  ^ox  rapping 


By  Grant  and  Marjorie  Heilman 


tt'Tp  HE  old  saying  ‘Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness’  was  never  truer  than 

JL  in  fox  trapping,”  says  John  Charles.  And  this  trapping  expert 
should  know,  for  he’s  been  at  the  game  since  he  was  eleven  years  old. 

Charles,  who  now  lives  in  the  country  not  far  from  Millersville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, regards  trapping  only  as  a very  profitable  hobby  these  days.  But  for 
two  years  he  made  his  living  by  trapping  in  the  woods  of  the  Canadian 
province  of  Quebec. 

First  step  in  trapping,  Charles  points  out,  is  to  be  certain  there  are  foxes 
in  the  area  in  which  you  intend  to  trap. 

‘‘Look  for  footprints  and  droppings,”  he  says,  ‘‘then  make  your  sets  near 
them. 

“Think  how  you  would  act  if  you  were  a fox,  “he  continues,  “then  outwit 
him.” 

Most  important  single  rule,  he  points  out,  is  cleanliness.  Without  it,  the 
fox  will  catch  The  human  scent  and  steer  a wide  path  around  your  sets. 

For  general  conditions  Charles  recommends  the  “dirt  hole  set”  shown 
in  the  accompanying  pictures. 


Tools  and  equipment  for  fox  trapping  include  a sifter  (5  by  7 inches  with  % to  \/A  inch 
mesh),  knife,  fork,  hand  axe,  spoon,  stakes,  gloves,  traps,  and  bait.  Charles  prefers  to 
carry  his  trapping  gear  in  an  Adirondak  type  pack  basket  to  which  he  rigs  a pocketed 
apron  for  carrying  bottles  of  scent  and  miscellaneous  items. 


The  dirt  hole  or  buried  bait  set  is  made 
to  look  like  a place  where  a fox -or  other 
animal  has  buried  some  excess  food.  Select 
a location  where  foxes  are  known  to  be 
active.  With  the  digging  tool  or  trowel  test 
the  ground  for  stones.  The  soil  should  be 
a sandy  loam  without  too  many  stones.  Bore 
a hole  with  the  trowel  into  the  ground 
about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  from  four 
to  six  inches  deep  on  a 45  degree  angle. 
Fill  sifter  with  loose  dirt. 


£ 


Charles  drives  the  trap  stake  well  into 
the  ground  about  8 to  10  inches  from  the 
hole.  The  trap  is  held  by  a 20  penny  spike, 
or  in  spongy  ground  by  a heavy  wooden  peg. 
The  spike  is  driven  deeper  than  its  own 
length  into  the  ground  by  use  of  a rod 
and  a hammer  or  hatchet.  There  should  only 
be  about  eight  inches  of  loose  chain. 


As  shown  below,  dry  dirt  is  sprinkled  over  the  trap.  Charles  sometimes  carries  dry  dirt 
in  the  cloth  bag  shown.  And  he  also  uses  the  dirt  he  has  dug  from  the  bait  hole,  by 
sifting  it  through  a wire  mesh.  After  putting  a very  small  amount  of  dirt  on  the  trap, 
Charles  sprinkles  a few  drops  of  fox  urine  over  and  around  the  trap.  Then  he  finshes 
putting  the  dirt  on,  covering  it  with  about  half  an  inch  of  dirt  all  over  (slightly  less  in 
cold  weather.) 


Above  left:  Charles  prefers  fresh  beef  for  bait,  using  a piece  about  the  size  of  a walnut. 
Naturally,  he  doesn’t  touch  the  bait.  Note  the  two  “guide  sticks”  which  help  the  fox  in 
his  decision  to  approach  the  bait  hole  from  the  trap  side.  Charles  cautions  they  should  be 
small  sticks  and  should  be  of  the  same  materials  found  in  surrounding  growth.  The  bait 
is  covered  with  about  an  inch  of  dirt  inside  the  hole. 

Above  right:  Charles  uses  a regular,  commercially  prepared  scent  which  is  dropped  on 
the  edge  of  the  hole.  A drop  or  two  is  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hole  itself.  Then  about  a 
tablespoon  of  fox  urine  is  sprinkled  over  the  entire  set.  Charles  usually  takes  a fork  and 
makes  a few  scratches  on  the  edge  of  the  hole  to  simulate  fox  scratching. 


Below:  As  he  moves  away  from  the  set,  Charles  straightens  the  grass  which  has  been 
bent  by  the  weight  of  his  boots.  He  moves  as  little  as  possible  while  making  the  set.  The 
finished  set  should  like  an  animal  has  chosen  the  hole  as  a hiding  place  for  an  unfinished 
meal. 
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off  ^srcuninff 

By  Herbert  Kendrick 


OINCERE  love  for  a good  dog  and 
^a  persistent  urge  to  hunt  may  be 
classed  as  ample  qualifications  for 
any  person  to  undertake  the  training 
and  handling  of  his  own  gun  dog. 
A trainer  or  teacher,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive utmost  respect  and  maximum 
performance,  must  possess  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  be  kind  and 
patient,  and  be  able  to  stay  on  the 
job  long  enough  to  complete  the 
course  of  education. 

A dog’s  devotion  knows  no  bounds 
anti  he  will  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  please  his  master,  but  his 
comprehension  is  limited;  therefore, 
the  very  first  step  in  dog  training  is 
to  find  a natural  way  to  communi- 
cate to  him  the  things  you  want  him 
to  do.  To  be  a good  trainer,  you 
must  find  a way  to  make  him  under- 
stand you  and  never  allow  him  to 
disobey  your  commands  once  you  are 
sure  he  knows  what  you  expect  of 
him. 

A successful  trainer  thoroughly 
understands  what  the  finished  dog 
should  be  and  goes  about  his  work  in 
a manner  most  suited  to  the  temper- 
ament and  personality  of  the  indi- 
vidual prospect.  If  the  dog  is  natur- 
ally timid,  cautious,  or  shy,  the  in- 
structor proceeds  slowly  and  care- 
fully and  urges  the  pupil  to  develop 
range,  drive  and  confidence  in  him- 
self. When  the  dog  is  stubborn,  dis- 
obedient or  too  independent,  then 
the  trainer  may  use  more  forceful 
measures  to  properly  educate  the 
animal. 

The  wise  trainer,  progresses  rapidly 
if  he  makes  a companion  of  his  hunt- 
ing dog,  and  constant  association 
minimizes  many  training  problems. 
The  companionable  relationship  of 
the  dog  with  his  master  is  most  help- 


ful at  a time  when  the  dog’s  enthu- 
siastic instinct  is  at  rest.  His  mind 
is  receptive  and  the  extreme  enjoy- 
ment he  receives  from  his  close  asso- 
ciation leads  him  to  seek  and  acquire 
knowledge.  At  such  times  many 
phases  of  training  can  be  taught.  Use 
a private  area  at  home  to  teach  re- 
trieving, heeling,  stopping  at  com- 
mand, and  general  obedience.  At 
work  in  the  field,  concentrate  on 
range,  quartering,  game  handling, 
and  good  manners,  avoiding  unneces- 
sary hacking  which  may  lead  to 
mechanical  performances  of  a spirit- 
less dog. 

The  successful  trainer  considers  the 
health,  diet  and  care  of  his  dogs. 
Balanced  diets,  regular  and  careful 
feeding,  clean  fresh  water,  daily 
grooming,  sufficient  exercise  and  com- 
fortable housing,  give  a dog  a sense 
of  contentment  and  enables  him  to 
withstand  the  gruelling  pace  of  tough 
training  and  work  afield.  If  he  is  kept 
in  good  condition,  he  will  repay  you 
with  loyalty,  companionship,  devo- 
tion and  furnish  you  many  thrilling 
experiences. 

If  difficulty  is  encountered  in 
securing  sufficient  terrain  and  game 
for  field  training,  try  the  use  of 
planted  birds. 

Pen-raised  pheasants  and  pigeons 
are  the  most  practical  birds  to  use, 
and  since  pheasants  are  rather  costly, 
pigeons  are  used  almost  exclusively. 
Strong  flying  birds  can  be  obtained 
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in  unlimited  quantities  at  a very 
reasonable  price,  and  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  keeping  them  is  at  a mini- 
mum. After  a few  pigeons  have  been 
shot  over  a dog,  he  will  scent  them 
just  as  well  and  point  them  just  as 
well  as  he  will  point  a pheasant  or 
a quail. 

Select  a field  as  near  your  home  as 
possible  so  that  you  can  work  the  dog 
often.  The  field  should  be  large 
enough  for  the  dog  to  range,  and 
should  have  sufficient  cover  to  at 
least  resemble  a hunting  field.  Stake 
the  dog  under  a tree,  take  a bird  out 
of  a crate  and  go  about  sixty  or 
seventy  yards  upwind.  “Dizzy”  the 
bird  by  swinging  it  in  short  circles. 
This  swinging  makes  the  bird  dizzy 
enough  to  remain  motionless  for  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  When  the 
bird  is  dizzy,  place  the  head  under 
the  right  wing  and  draw  the  feet  out 
full  length.  Place  the  bird  under  the 
grass  so  that  he  will  be  upon  the 
wing  that  his  head  is  under.  It  is  a 
help  to  place  a stick  upright  near 
the  bird  as  a marker. 

One  man  can  plant  the  bird,  work 
the  dog  around  the  field  allowing 
him  to  find  the  planted  bird,  flush 
and  shoot,  and  handle  the  dog  at  the 
same  time  without  too  much  diffi- 
culty. However,  two  men  can  accom- 
plish greater  results  if  the  dog  is 
young  and  has  no  experience  at  all. 

The  first  time  a dog  approaches  a 
pigeon  he  may  not  point  it.  If  he 
does  not,  kick  the  bird  out  and  shoot 
anyway  because  he  will  soon  learn. 

It  is  a good  idea  to  teach  the  young 
dog  to  retrieve  before  working  him 
on  planted  birds.  This  can  be  done 
at  home  with  a freshly  killed  pigeon. 
Make  sure  he  is  force  broken  to  re- 
trieve, even  though  he  may  retrieve 
naturally,  because  when  he  is  taken 
afield  for  serious  work,  the  forced 
retrieve  is  more  dependable. 

During  all  phases  of  training  on 
planted  birds,  he  sure  to  wear  leather 


gloves  to  prevent  your  own  scent 
from  lingering  with  the  bird. 

The  person  who  aspires  to  train 
his  own  dog  for  the  first  time  will 
find  many  excellent  books  now  avail- 
able, containing  systems  of  training 
that  have  proven  successful  over  a 
period  of  many  years  in  thousands  of 
instances. 

With  one  of  these  books,  any  aver- 
age individual  may  adequately  train 
his  dog  to  his  own  specifications  and 
satisfaction,  provided  he  can  spare 
the  time,  make  a few  sacrifices,  con- 
centrate, rigidly  control  his  temper 
and  stay  with  the  task  until  it  is 
completed.  Needless  to  say,  he  will 
be  confronted  with  many  problems, 
but  if  he  will  be  patient  and  kind 
to  the  dog,  study  his  normal  reac- 
tions and  desires,  and  make  a sin- 
cere effort  to  intelligently  convey  his 
desires  to  his  pupil,  the  perplexing 
situations  will  be  replaced  by  con- 
sistent accomplishments. 

If  you  do  not  have  time  enough  to 
spend  with  your  dog  in  order  to  do 
a first  class  training  job,  please  do 
not  attempt  it,  because  neither  you 
nor  the  dog  will  benefit.  Professional 
trainers  will  take  your  prospect  and 
keep  him  long  enough  to  make  a 
finished  dog  for  a reasonable  fee. 
However,  I feel  that  the  gunner  who 
hunts  each  year  and  who  has  never 
trained  a dog  of  his  own  has  missed 
a part  of  the  sport  of  hunting  that  is 
very  important,  indeed.  To  take  a 
little  pup  and  care  for  him,  bring 
him  up  to  yard  training  days,  through 
the  field  stage  and  on  into  a superla- 
tive performer  is  a worthwhile  ac- 
complishment that  no  hunter  should 
miss. 

Dogs  may  love  many  masters  but  a 
pup  is  fortunate  to  belong  to  one 
good  sportsman  who  will  do  his  own 
training.  This  setup  makes  a better 
dog  and  a better  man. 

. . . The  End 
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By  Tom  Forbes 


SO  much  misinformation  has  been 
circulated  about  the  kind  of  bow 
required  for  use  in  the  hunting  field 
that  beginners,  almost  without  ex- 
ception unless  guided  by  the  advice 
of  expert  archers,  will  buy  a bow  on 
the  assumption  that  success  in  the 
hunting  field  will  be  measured  by 
the  effort  it  takes  to  draw  the  bow. 

The  title  of  this  article  is  inten- 
tionally misleading.  Instead  of 
“Shooting  a Hunting  Bow”  it  should 
have  been  written,  “Shooting  a Bow 
in  Hunting.”  The  hunting  bow  as  a 
distinct  weapon  does  not  exist.  Any 
type  of  bow  can  be  and  is  used  in 
the  hunting  field. 

In  purchasing  a bow  for  use  in 
hunting,  the  novice  archer  should 
select  a bow  that  he  or  she  can  bring 
to  full  draw  without  undue  strain 
or  exertion.  Recently  I was  shown 
a plain,  self  long  bow  which  the 
owner  said  he  had  purchased  from 
an  Indian  for  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 
The  Indian  assured  him  that  the  bow 
had  a drawing  weight  of  seventy-five 
pounds.  The  owner  had  been  unable 
to  brace  or  string  the  bow  and  he 
sought  advice  as  he  wanted  to  learn 
to  shoot.  When  a man  has  been 


Keith  Schuyler  Photo 
In  purchasing  a bow  for  use  in  hunting, 
select  one  which  can  be  brought  to  full 
draw  without  undue  strain  or  exertion. 


taken  that  badly,  it  requires  a lot  of 
diplomacy  to  get  him  squared  away 
on  the  right  track  without  giving 
offense. 

Fortunately  a bow  with  a drawing 
weight  of  thirty  pounds  was  available 
and  I used  it  to  put  him  through  an 
elementary  course  of  instruction.  At 
the  end  of  a half  hour  his  opinion 
of  the  thirty  pound  bow  had  in- 
creased considerably  and  muscles  un- 
accustomed to  the  strain  of  drawing 
the  thirty  pound  bow  were  begin- 
ning to  complain. 

It  may  seem  that  I have  been  un- 
duly laboring  an  elementary  point. 
It  is  elementary  but  the  novice  seems 
to  ignore  it  when  he  purchases  a bow. 
How  can  you  learn  to  shoot  a bow 
that  you  cannot  bring  to  full  draw 
without  straining  every  nerve  and 
sinew? 

Unless  you  do  learn  the  technique 
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In  the  hands  of  experienced  archers  such  as  those  shown  above,  the  bow  is  an  accurate 
weapon.  Field  archery  courses  using  simulated  game  targets  are  excellent  means  of  im- 
proving your  shooting  skill. 


of  shooting  a bow  and  are  able  to  hit 
a mark  with  some  degree  of  regular- 
ity, it  will  matter  little  or  none  at  all 
what  weight  of  bow  you  are  shoot- 
ing. A lot  of  deer  have  been  missed 
at  incredibly  short  distances  by  men 
carrying  sixty  pound  bows  who  never 
learned  to  shoot.  In  the  hands  of  an 
experienced  archer  the  bow  is  an 
accurate  weapon.  At  a recent  shoot 
in  Pennsylvania  one  contestant  placed 
ninety  consecutive  arrows  within  a 
circle  with  a diameter  of  nine  and 
three-fifths  inches  from  a distance 
of  thirty  yards. 

Too  many  people  have  formed 
their  opinion  of  the  power  of  a bow 
from  the  childrens  archery  sets  dis- 
played in  the  toy  stores.  Unfortu- 
nately the  belief  that  the  bow  is  a toy 
suitable  only  for  children,  is  wide 
spread.  On  the  contrary,  regardless 
of  its  drawing  weight  it  is  a deadly 
weapon  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  To  present  one  to  a child  and 
to  permit  its  use  without  direct  super- 
vision is  to  invite  disaster.  The  rules 
of  safety  that  apply  to  the  gun  are 
equally  applicable  and  necessary  in 


shooting  the  bow. 

Mrs.  Anna  Johnson  of  Sommerville, 
Pennsylvania  killed  a deer  during  the 
special  archery  season  in  1951  with 
a lemonwood  fibre  backed  bow  draw- 
ing thirty-five  pounds  which  sold 
over  the  counter  at  that  time  for 
twelve  dollars.  An  archer  will  shoot 
best  with  a bow  that  he  can  handle 
comfortably.  The  correct  drawing 
weight  will  therefore  vary  with  the 
strength  of  the  individual.  Accuracy 
is  of  first  importance  and  drawing 
weight  only  secondary. 

Having  read  this  far,  a question 
will  arise  in  the  reader’s  mind  as  to 
whether  any  benefit  accrues  from 
shooting  the  heavier  drawing  weight 
bows  in  the  hunting  field.  The  answer 
is  yes.  It  is  not*  that  the  lighter  bow 
lacks  killing  power,  but  for  an  en- 
tirely different  reason  that  a heavier 
bow  is  advisable  in  the  hunting  field, 
than  one  would  normally  shoot  in  a 
tournament.  The  greater  the  draw- 
ing weight  of  the  bow  the  flatter  the 
trajectory  of  the  arrow  will  be  in  its 
initial  stage  of  flight. 

When  the  hunter  is  shooting  in 
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cover,  the  line  o£  vision  to  the  target 
may  be  clear  and  an  arrow  shot  along 
this  line  of  vision  from  a heavy  bow 
I will  have  a flat  trajectory  and  will 
reach  the  mark  up  to  distances  of 
thirty  yards.  If  the  arrow  is  shot  under 
the  same  circumstances  from  a lighter 
bow  it  will  follow  a vertical  arc  on 
its  flight  to  the  target.  Any  obstruc- 
tion along  this  arc  may  and  probably 
will  be  above  the  shooter’s  line  of 
vision  but  it  will  serve  to  deflect  the 
arrow'  from  the  mark.  Using  a rifle- 
man’s phraseology:  “Point  blank 

range  is  increased  directly  as  the 
drawing  weight  of  the  bow  increases.” 
If  I were  permitted  to  give  but  one 
piece  of  advice  to  every  beginner  it 
would  be:  “Learn  to  shoot  with  both 
eyes  open.”  Hand  a novice  a rifle,  a 
shotgun,  or  a bow'  and  he  will  in- 
variably shut  one  eye  and  sight  down 
the  barrel  of  the  gun  or  the  arrow  in 
case  of  the  bow  with  the  other  eye. 
One-eyed  shooting  is  a handicap  and 
a clearer  picture  of  the  target  and 


consequently  better  results  will  be 
obtained  if  the  shooter  keeps  both 
eyes  open  during  the  entire  act  of 
shooting. 

Each  of  us  has  a governing  or 
master  eye  and  it  takes  over  the  xwork 
of  aligning  the  weapon  with  the  tar- 
get. To  prove  that  you  always  use 
only  one  eye  in  sighting  altho  both 
eyes  remain  open  make  the  following 
test.  Point  at  an  object  with  the  index 
finger  of  one  hand  with  both  eyes 
open.  Now  close  one  eye.  If  your 
finger  still  points  at  the  object  the 
open  eye  is  your  master  eye.  If  how- 
ever your  finger  appears  to  have 
moved  a considerable  distance  to  one 
side  of  the  object  you  have  closed 
your  master  eye.  After  you  have  per- 
formed this  little  demonstration 
several  times  you  will  be  confident 
that  sighting  with  both  eyes  open  is 
not  only  possible  but  desirable. 

In  the  month  of  October  deer  and 
other  game  blend  naturally  into  the 
background  of  color  in  the  w'oods. 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A SPECIAL  ARCHERY  LICENSE 

Application  forms  for  a Special  Archery  License  and  Archery  Preserve 
Permit  can  be  obtained  from  any  County  Treasurer,  any  hunting  license 
issuing  agent,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Revenue  or  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  at  Harrisburg. 

To  obtain  a Special  Archery  License,  first  secure  your  resident  or 
nonresident  hunting  license,  then  submit  a completed  application  and 
the  fee  of  $2.00  (cashiers  checks  or  money  orders,  payable  to  the: 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Revenue)  to  the  Department  of  Revenue, 
Room  304,  Finance  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  This  Department  is  the 
only  agency  from  which  Special  Archery  Licenses  can  be  obtained. 

A Resident  or  Nonresident  Hunting  License  and  a Special  Archery 
License  or  Archery  Preserve  Permit  are  required  by  each  person  (no 
exceptions)  to  hunt  for  male  deer  with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler: 
Provided,  a male  deer  with  an  antler  three  or  more  inches  long  with- 
out points,  measuring  from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the  deer  is  in  life, 
shall  be  considered  legal,  with  bow  and  arrow  during  the  state-wide 
bow  and  arrow  season  October  12-24,  both  dates  inclusive  except  for 
Sunday,  October  18.  The  Special  Archery  License  or  Archery  Preserve 
Permit  also  entitles  the  holder  thereof  to  hunt  for  and  take  game  of 
any  kind  with  bow  and  arrow  during  the  lawful  open  season  on  the 
two  Special  Archery  Preserves  located  in  Forest  and  Sullivan  Counties. 
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The  archer  needs  full  vision  to  dis- 
tinguish the  game  against  this  wood- 
land background. 

Learn  to  shoot  at  moving  targets 
with  both  eyes  open  and  focused  on 
the  target.  Since  the  bow  is  a low 
velocity  weapon  the  archer  will  need 
plenty  of  practice  before  he  or  she 
can  consistently  hit  a moving  object. 
Fortunately  the  arrow  is  visible  in 
flight  and  the  archer  can  quickly 
correct  errors  in  alignment. 

You  cannot  expect  to  secure  stand- 
ing shots  at  game  animals  with  any 
regularity  and  your  chances  to  make 
a clean  kill  will  be  increased  if  you 
do  plenty  of  practice  shooting  at  mov- 
ing targets  before  the  hunting  season 
opens.  Running  small  game  may  be 
imitated  by  kicking  a large  rubber 
ball  along  the  ground  or  having  a 
shooting  pardner  who  will  take  turns 
in  tossing  the  ball.  An  inclined  wire 
may  be  stretched  between  two  trees 
or  posts  and  a target  suspended  from 
the  wire  by  pulleys  so  that  it  can 
travel  freely  from  one  end  of  the  wire 
to  the  other.  A wooden  framework 
eighteen  inches  by  twenty-four  inches 
in  size  to  which  a paper  target  may 
be  thumlbtacked  is  satisfactory. 

To  register  hits  consistently  on  a 
moving  target,  try  the  following  tech- 
nique. On  a crossing  shot  bring  the 
bow  to  full  draw  behind  the  moving 
target.  Swing  or  twist  your  body 
about  the  hips  letting  the  bow  move 
in  the  direction  that  the  target  is 
moving.  Swing  the  bow  in  this  man- 
ner and  let  it  pass  through  and  out 
in  front  of  the  moving  target.  Re- 
lease the  arrow  while  the  bow  is 
swinging  and  do  not  attempt  to  stop 
the  swing  of  the  bow  arm  until  the 
arrow  is  well  on  its  way  to  the  target. 
This  system  automatically  takes  care 
of  the  speed  with  which  the  target 
or  game  is  moving.  The  distance  in 
front  of  the  target  at  which  the  arrow 
is  released  is  of  course  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  distance  the  archer 
is  stationed  from  the  target.  The  cor- 
rect point  of  release  at  any  distance 
can  only  be  determined  by  each  in- 


dividual through  trial  and  error,  and 
ability  to  hit  a target  consistently 
will  come  only  through  practice.  The 
technique  is  similar  to  that  used  by 
the  archer  who  shoots  without  a sight 
on  the  bow.  He  has  learned  through 
practice  to  judge  the  elevation  neces- 
sary to  project  the  arrow  to  the  target 
at  an  unknown  distance,  and  he  will 
quickly  learn  to  estimate  the  neces- 
sary lead  or  point  of  release  in  order 
to  score  a hit  on  a moving  target. 

Remember  there  is  no  substitute 
for  practice.  The  proper  technique 
once  it  has  been  acquired  will  pay 
dividends  in  the  hunting  field.  Good 
habits  are  easily  learned  and  im- 
proper habits  difficult  to  overcome. 

Good  Hunting. 

. . . The  End 


Game  News  Columnist  Gets  IWLA  Post 


Mrs.  Grace  O.  Beach,  for  the  past  three 
years  the  writer  of  “ Diana  Doings”  women’s 
column  in  Game  News,  recently  was  ap- 
pointed Conservation  Director  for  the  Izaac 
Walton  League  with  offices  in  Chicago.  She 
will  also  edit  "Outdoor  America”,  official 
publication  of  the  League. 


^Jlte  Shot 


c^un 


By  Ed  Shearer 


OCTOBER— Indian  month  of  the 
“Painted  Leaves  Moon’’— ranks 
high  on  the  hunter’s  calendar.  Many 
consider  it  the  finest  month  of  the 
year  to  be  afield.  On  the  flyways 
October  brings  down  the  first  ducks 
of  the  season  while  in  the  uplands 
it’s  woodcock  time. 

Each  year  finds  thousands  of  new 
hunters  added  to  the  ranks.  This 
month  many  thousands  of  new  guns 


will  be  sold  to  novice  and  expert 
alike  as  each  prepares  for  the  finest 
in  outdoor  sport.  I received  some 
idea  of  just  how  many  while  on  a 
visit  this  spring  to  one  of  our  large 
gun  factories.  Their  production  was 
25,000  guns  a week  and  they'  were 
still  behind  on  their  orders.  Another 
fact  that  impressed  me  when  I was 
walking  past  ranks  of  hundreds  of 
newly  assembled  pump-action  and 
semi-automatic  shotguns  of  various 
barrel  lengths  and  borings  was  that 
the  30  inch,  full-choke  model  is  by 
far  the  favorite.  A check  of  other 
manufacturers  bears  out  this  fact. 
The  12  gauge  pump  gun  with  30 
inch  barrel  and  full  choke  is  the 
biggest  seller  in  the  United  States 
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today.  This  despite  reams  of  articles 
written  on  the  subject. 

This  popular  choice  in  shotguns 
is  still  harder  to  understand  when 
you  study  records  which  show  how 
shotguns  are  used  in  this  country  to- 
day. Trap  and  skeet  shooting  ac- 
count for  only  about  ten  percent  of 
the  number  of  shotgun  shells  fired 
each  year.  The  other  ninety  percent 
are  used  on  game,  with  the  cottontail 
rabbit  topping  the  list. 

So,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tyros 
who  will  be  buying  their  first  gun 
this  year,  let’s  look  at  the  conditions 
under  which  most  shotguns  are  used. 
Range  is  first,  last  and  always  the 
governing  factor  in  determining  what 
length  and  boring  of  shotgun  barrel 
you  should  select.  At  what  range  will 
most  of  your  targets  present  them- 
selves? And  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion will  depend  largely  on  where 
you  do  most  of  your  hunting.  The 
cottontail,  for  instance,  is  most 
hunted  in  brush  or  in  grassland 
where  most  shots  will  run  20  to  25 
yards.  Woodcock  shooting  usually  re- 
quires about  the  same  ranges  ex- 
cept in  really  dense  alder  thickets 
where  the  range  will  be  closer  to  15 
yards.  Ringneck  pheasants  in  the 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
HUNTING  ACCIDENT 
REPORT 

TIME:  3:30  p.m.,  October  24,  1952 
PLACE:  Open  Woodland 
WEATHER:  Clear 
ACTION:  While  hunting,  the  16 
year  old  victim  had  wounded  a 
raccoon  and  was  clubbing  the 
animal  with  the  stock  of  his  loaded, 
16  gauge  shotgun.  The  gun  dis- 
charged between  the  victim’s  legs, 
causing  a wound  one  inch  deep  and 
four  inches  long. 

NEVER  USE  A GUN  AS  A CLUB 


field  will  on  the  average  be  downed 
about  25  to  30  yards  out  unless  you 
are  using  good  pointing  dogs  and  are 
fast  on  the  flush.  Ducks  shot  over 
decoys  are  mostly  hit  at  25  to  35  yards 
although  gunners  in  neighboring 
blinds  may  think  the  range  is  any- 
where from  100  to  150  yards. 

These  ranges  leave  very  little  ex- 
cuse for  lugging  a heavy,  full  choke, 
30  inch  barrel  gun  around.  Hunters, 
however,  have  apparently  not  for- 
gotten the  old  black  powder  days 
when  32  inch  barrels  were  fairly 
common  and  even  36  inch  barrels 
were  in  use.  I well  recall,  a single 
shot,  12  gauge  with  a 36  inch,  full 
choke  barrel  I acquired  as  a very 
young  lad.  It  was  inscribed  “Long 
Range  King”  on  the  nickel  receiver 
and  I believed  those  words  implic- 
itly. When  combined  with  the  ac- 
cepted method  of  small-boy  hunting 
in  those  days,  it  was  quite  deadly. 
You  "snuk”  up  on  some  unsuspect- 
ing duck  in  a pot-hole  or  watched  a 
grape  tangle  where  grouse  congre- 
gated, then  "potted”  ’em  in  cold 
blood.  To  shoot  at  anything  running 
or  flying  was  considered  a waste  of 
good  ammunition  and  it  surely  was. 
True,  the  long  barrel  gave  me  lots  of 
grief  while  cat-footing  it  through 
thick  cover  but,  then,  Daniel  Boone 
always  used  long  barrels  and  what 
was  good  enough  for  Dan’l  was  good 
enough  for  me. 

Fact  is,  though,  that  in  those  days 
the  average  hunter  was  primarily  a 
rifle  shooter  or  he  was  influenced  by 
riflemen.  We  were  gun  aimers,  not 
gun  pointers.  Game  was  plentiful 
and  you  could  pick  your  shots.  If 
you  missed  some,  more  would  be 
coming  up  pronto.  The  one  advan- 
tage in  using  such  long  barrels  was 
that  they  gave  a longer  sighting  plane 
—a  distinct  advantage  in  that  style  of 
shooting.  The  long  barrel  certainly 
didn’t  shoot  any  harder. 

Since  shot  pellet  penetration  is 
largely  controlled  by  velocity  and 
size  of  shot  used,  this  fallacy  is  easily 
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disproved  by  reference  to  ballistic 
tables.  Let’s  take  the  standard  12 
gauge  load  of  3 14  drams  of  powder 
and  land  l]/8  ounces  of  shot.  Here 
we  find  that  maximum  velocity  is 
obtained,  in  a 30  inch  barrel.  With 
the  high  velocity  loads  of  Sy4  drams 
of  progressive  burning  powder  be- 
hind 1 54  ounces  of  shot,  maximum 
velocity  is  obtain  in  a 32  inch  barrel. 
But  when  we  cut  the  barrel  length 
from  30  inches  to  26  inches,  we  find 
that  we  lose  only  about  30-35  foot 
seconds  velocity.  Next,  let’s  turn  from 
ballistic  tables  to  the  ballistic  labora- 
tory to  find  out  just  what  30  foot 
seconds  means  in  plain,  everyday 
hunting  language.  Here  we  find  that 
chronograph  figures  prove  that  the 
variation  in  a box  of  shells  amounts 
to  30  foot  seconds.  So  the  truth  is 
that  if  you  hit  an  old  cock  pheasant 
in  his  southern  exposure  at  any  dis- 
tance which  he  can  be  killed  with  a 
shotgun,  as  far  as  the  results  go  said 
pheasant  can’t  tell  whether  he  was 
annihilated  with  a 26  or  a 32  inch 
barrel. 


Within  these  limits  the  barrel 
length  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
pattern  and  pattern  determines  the 
sure  killing  range  of  the  shotgun. 
Pattern  is  controlled  by  the  amount 
of  constriction  at  the  gun  muzzle  and 
to  some  extent  by  the  type  of  shell 
used.  It  will  surprise  a good  manv 
nimrods  to  learn  that  the  26  inch 
barrel  with  the  same  boring  and 
same  ammunition  will  kill  as  far  as 
the  30  inch  barrel. 

So  in  buying  a new  gun,  it’s  a good 
bet  to  consider  what  type  of  shoot- 
ing you  are  going  to  do  most,  then 
pick  the  gun  best  suited  for  it.  Take 
a standard  12  gauge  shotgun  weigh- 
ing 8 pounds  with  a 30  inch,  full- 
choke  barrel.  If  your  main  sport  is 
trap  shooting,  you  know  where  your 
target  is  coming  from  and  you  have 
your  gun  already  to  your  shoulder. 
If  you’re  shooting  ducks  on  a pass 
where  you  can  see  them  coming,  have 
a chance  to  get  set,  and  need  a lot  of 
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range  to  reach  the  target,  then  the 
long  barrel  is  the  best  choice.  It 
helps  steady  the  swing  as  well  as 
provide  a more  accurate  aim.  Then, 
too,  these  guns  are  apt  to  be  muzzle 
heavy  and  the  swing  is  not  so  likely 
to  be  slowed  or  stopped  before  the 
shot  is  fired.  Also,  if  you’re  sensitive 
to  recoil,  the  long  barreled  gun  is 
more  pleasant  to  shoot. 

But  now  consider  upland  gunning. 
Here  you  never  know  where  the  bird 
is  coming  from  nor  where  it  is  going 
for  that  matter.  A grouse  that  lets 
you  pass  him  and  then  explodes  in 
wild  flight,  a rabbit  that  pops  out 
from  under  your  feet  and  then  goes 
zig-zagging  through  the  weeds— 
these  are  situations  the  upland  gun- 
ner can  expect.  You  must  act  fast  and 
right  now.  There’s  little  time  to  get 
set  or  choose  your  footing.  It  may  be 
a sharp  right  or  left  swing  or  even 
a complete  pivot  as  you  turn.  For 
this  kind  of  shooting  a heavy,  long- 
barreled  gun  is  as  useless  as  a fifth 
wheel  on  a wagon. 

That  brings  us  to  the  question  of 
the  best  boring  for  an  upland  gun. 
If  you  hunt  grouse,  woodcock,  or 
rabbits  in  thick  cover,  you  are  go- 
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ing  to  need  the  widest  pattern  you 
can  get  although  one  without  large 
holes  through  which  the  game  can 
escape.  For  this  type  shooting,  you 
need  close  to  a 30  inch  pattern  at 
25  yards.  The  drawback  is  that  this 
pattern  thins  out  fast  over  30  yards 
and  you  will  wound  a lot  of  game 
unless  you  confine  your  shooting  to. 
the  shorter  ranges.  The  following 
table  lists  various  standard  chokes 
and  the  percent  of  pellets  in  a 30 
inch  pattern  at  40  yards: 

Percent  of  Pellets 

Choke  in  Pattern 

Full  70% 

Three-quarter  (Improved 

Modified)  65% 

Half  (Modified)  60%, 

One-quarter  (Improved 

Cylinder)  55% 

Cylinder  45-50% 

The  only  trouble  is  that  each 

manufacturer  seems  to  have  different 
ideas  on  how  the  various  chokes 
should  pattern.  Thus,  it  is  better  to 
talk  in  terms  of  percentages  rather 
than  degrees  of  boring.  I believe  a 
boring  that  gives  a 50  percent  pat- 
tern at  40  yards  is  close  to  the  ideal 


all-around  boring  for  upland  shoot- 
ing. This  should  give  close  to  a 25 
inch  spread  at  25  yards  yet  will  give 
dependable  killing  patterns  at  40 
yards. 

In  a double  gun  the  average 
shooter  would  be  best  served  with  a 
quarter  choke  around  50  percent  and 
a half  choke  of  60  percent.  Of  course, 
individual  shooting  ability  must  be 
considered.  A poor  shot  should  use 
the  widest  pattern  he  can  get.  The 
better  gun  pointer  you  are,  the 
smaller  and  tighter  pattern  you  can 
use. 

A shotgun  should  fit  you  like  a 
glove.  If  it  doesn’t  point  right  and 
feel  right,  that  gun  is  not  for  you. 
So,  when  you  go  into  a sporting 
goods  store,  keep  these  facts  in  mind, 
no  matter  what  the  salesman  says. 
He’s  not  going  to  shoot  it;  neither 
is  he  going  to  LUG  it.  A heavy  bar- 
reled, fulhchoke  gun  for  25-35  yard 
shooting  makes  as  much  sense  as 
using  a heavy  elephant  rifle  to  hunt 
deer. 

. . . The  End 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

HUNTING  ACCIDENT 
REPORT 

TIME:  7:00  a.m.,  August  9,  1952 
PLACE:  Brush 
WEATHER:  Clear 
ACTION:  Victim  went  groundhog 
hunting  early  in  the  morning.  Upon  : 
his  failure  to  return  home,  an  in- 
vestigation was  started.  The  49  year 
old  man  was  found  dead  about 
2,000  feet  from  his  home.  Coroner’s 
investigation  showed  that  he  had 
slipped  and  his  gun  discharged  as 
he  fell  forward. 

ALWAYS  CARRY  YOUR  GUN 
SO  THAT  YOU  CAN  CONTROL 
THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE 
MUZZLE,  EVEN  IF  YOU 
STUMBLE. 


The  St.  Marys  Sportsmen’s  Club  recently  dedicated  their  new  skeet  field  at  club  grounds 
near  northcentral  Pennsylvania  city.  Shown  above  are  the  club  officers  and  Hon.  John  C. 
Herman,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  who  was  the  principal  speaker. 
The  field  was  dedicated  in  honor  of  local  war  veterans  and  in  memory  of  Harry  C. 
Stackpole,  a true  sportsman  and  for  many  years  the  spark-plug  of  the  club. 
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Your  Game  News  number,  we  mean!  Take  a careful  look  at  the  mailing 
label  for  this  issue.  The  number  printed  in  the  upper  right  corner  will  tell 
you  when  your  present  subscription  expires.  The  first  digit  indicates  the 
month  (1  for  January,  12  for  December)  and  the  other  two  numbers  signify 
the  year.  And,  please,  send  us  your  renewal  order  at  least  45  days  in  advance— 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS  SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 

Please  renew  my  subscription  for  GAME  NEWS  as  follows: 

$1.00  per  year  $2.50  Special  Rate  for  Three  Years 
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Street  or  R.  D. 

Post  Office  ^ 

(Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  : Pennsylvania  Game  Commission) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
TIMES  OF  SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET  AT  HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 
(77th  Meridian  Time) 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION  DIRECTORY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

DR.  LOGAN  J.  BENNETT  Executive  Director 

WILBUR  M.  CRAMER  Asst,  to  Exec.  Dir. 

ROBERT  D.  REED  Dir.  of  Public  Relations 


BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

ROLLIN  HEFFELFINGER  Director 

Accounting  & Service  Division 

N.  E.  SLAYBAUGH  Comptroller 

H.  H.  FRAIM  Supervisor,  Accounting  Section 

C.  J.  WEAVER  Supervisor,  Service  Section 

Conservation  Education  Division 


LEO  A.  LUTTRINGER,  JR Chief 

Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 

W.  C.  SHAFFER  Chief 

Wildlife  Research  Division 


ROGER  M.  LATHAM 


Chief 


BUREAU  OF  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 


JAY  C.  GILFORD  Director 

ROBERT  E.  LATIMER  Waterfowl  Coordinator 

Land  Utilization  Division 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

E.  BRUCE  TAYLOR  Supervisor,  Land  Title  & Record  Section 

M.  J.  GOLDEN  Supervisor,  Farm-Game  Cooperative  Section 

J.  B.  SEDAM  Supervisor,  Food  & Cover  Section 


Wildlife  Protection  Division 


T.  F.  BELL  Chief 

H.  T.  ENGLERT  Asst.  Chief 

HAROLD  L.  PLASTERER  Supervisor,  Bounty  Claims  Section 


Game  Propagation  Division 

EARL  S.  GREENWOOD  Chief 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  Game  Propagation  Consultant 


WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  DIVISIONS 
(Field) 

Southeast  Division — M.  D.  Stewart.  Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  St.,  Reading. 
Phone:  4-2661 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

Northeast  Division — C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor,  987  Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty  Fort. 
Phone:  Kingston  7-6193 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Nor- 
thumberland, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

Northcentral  Division — M.  E.  Sherman,  Supervisor.  214V2  E.  Water  St.,  Lock  Haven. 
Phone : 5400 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga, 
Union. 

Southcentral  Division — A.  G.  Logue,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 

Phone:  872 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

Northwest  Division — T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  14  W.  1st  St.,  2nd  Floor,  S.S., 
Oil  City.  Phone:  4-6281 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango, 
Warren. 

Southwest  Division — G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  331  E.  Main  St.,  Ligonier.  Phone:  519 
Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington,  Westmoreland. 


Pennsylvania  Official  1953  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 

(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1953-August  31,  1954) 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.*  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game  on  October  31  will  be  9:00  A.  M.  Otherwise,  shooting  hours  daily  are  from 
7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.,  but  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive,  6:00  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M. 
(All  shooting  hours  based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time.) 


BAG  LIMITS  OPEN  SEASONS 


UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession  limits  below) 

Ruffed  Grouse  , 

Wild  Turkeys  (see  counties  closed  below)*  

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only  

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Pox  (combined)  

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  only)  

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  

Raccoons  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Grackles  

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  Individual  

Bears,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more.. 


Day  Seasons 

2 8 .. 

1 1 . . 

2 8 . . 

4 20 

5 20 

Unlimited  . . 
2 6 .. 

Unlimited  . . 
Unlimited  . . 
Unlimited  . . 

1 1 . . 

2 2 . . 


JDEER : 


Bow  and  Arrow'  Season — Male  with  two ' 
or  more  points.1  to  one  antler:  Provided, 
a male  deer  with  an  antler  three  or 
more  inches  long  without  points,  meas- 
uring from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the 
deer  is  in  life,  shall  be  considered  legal 
(requires  hunting  license  and  Special 

Archery  License)  by  individual*  

I Regular  Season — Male  with  two  or  more 
points  to  one  antler:  Provided,  a male 
deer  with  an  antler  three  or  more 
inches  long  without  points,  measuring 
from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the  deer  is 
in  life,  shall  be  considered  legal:  by 

individual*  

Antlerless  Se~'on — (requires  hunting  li- 
cense and  Wgatlerless  deer  license)  by 
. individual*  . . ■_ 


1 


First  Day  Last  Day 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

All  mos.  except.  Oct. 

Jan.  1-Jan.  9,  1954 
Unprotected 
Unprotected 
Unprotected 

Nov.  16  Nov.  21 

Nov.  16  Nov.  21 


Oct. 

12  . . 

. . . Oct. 

24 

Nov. 

30  . . 

. , . Dec. 

12 

Dec.  14  Dec.  15 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — BoBwhite  Quail,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse, 
Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Spike  Buck  with  antlers  less  than  three  inches  long,  and  Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Minks  

Muskrats  

Beavers  (traps  only)  state-wide* 


Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
4 4 


Unprotected 

Nov.  9 Jan.  1,  ’54 

Nov.  28  Jan.  16,  ’54 

Feb.  15  Mar.  6,  ’54 


* SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  not  more 
than  the  daily  ’imit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each  succeeding 
day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species;  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  limit,  regardless  of 
where  held,  stored  or  found  in  possession. 

TURKEYS,  COUNTIES  AND  AREAS  CLOSED  TO  HUNTING— Adams,  Allegheny,  Beaver,  Bucks, 
Chester,  Cumberland,  Delaware,  Greene,  Lancaster,  Montgomery,  Perry,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, York:  that  part  of  Franklin  County  south  and  east  of  U.  S.  Highway  No.  11;  and 
the  parts  of  Berks,  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties  south  of  U.  S. 
Highway  No.  22. 

DEER — Even  though  there  are  three  separate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kill 
more  than  one  deer  during  the  three  combined  1953  seasons,  whether  hunting  individually  or 
with  a camp  or  hunting  party.  A Special  Archery  License  is  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow 
Season,  issued  only  by  the  Dept,  of  Revenue,  Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  Antlerless  Deer 
Licenses  are  issued  only  by  County  Treasurers,  at  a fee  of  $1.15,  and  valid  only  in  the  County 
for  which  issued.  Farm  occupants  permitted  by  law  to  hunt  without  a license  may  also  hunt 
for  antlerless  deer  during  the  antlerless  season  on  the  same  land  as  for  other  game.  See 
Digest  issued  with  hunting  license  for  details.  Under  the  law,  no  application  for  an  Antlerless 
Deer  License  shall  be  approved,  or  license  issued,  to  a Nonresident  prior  to  November  14,  or 
after  December  13,  ’53. 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of 
any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either  there- 
of. Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without  disturbing 
traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  in  District  or  County 
where  tr.  d. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  A.  M.  on  the  first 
day  of  the  open  seasons.  The  season  indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  o’clock  Noon  on 
last  day  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES — T.  use  of  snares  is  prohibited  in  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 


XA  STATE  LIBRARY 

section 


THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


1VTO  native  Pennsylvanian  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  mountain 
-LN  lion  and  timber  wolf)  has  given  rise  to  more  legends,  fears,  and  thrilling 
tales  of  the  chase  than  the  big  black  bear  portrayed  on  this  month’s  cover. 
From  pioneer  days,  bruin  has  been  alternately  persecuted  and  prized,  his 
economic  and  esthetic  value  varying  with  individual  encounters  between 
human  beings  and  bears.  In  some  states  even  today  the  black  bear  is  con- 
sidered to  be  both  a menace  and  nuisance. 

It  is  to  the  outstanding  credit  of  the  Keystone  State  that  for  the  past 
five  decades  the  black  bear  has  been  recognized  for  what  he  actually  is— a 
fine  big  game  animal  and  a valuable  addition  to  the  Commonwealth’s  wild- 
life family.  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  state  in  the  Nation  to  give  protection 
to  the  black  bear.  From  1905,  when  a closed  season  was  established  from 
March  through  September,  until  the  present  day,  progressive  steps  have  been 
taken  to  protect  and  preserve  the  largest  wild  animal  found  here.  With  no 
natural  enemies,  black  bear  abundance  depends  almost  entirely  on  food 
supplies  and  hunting  pressure. 

The  future  of  bear  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  seriously  jeopardized 
in  recent  years  because  too  many  cubs,  which  have  been  protected  by  law 
since  1925,  are  being  killed  by  careless  or  indifferent  hunters.  In  killing  these 
young  animals,  the  potential  breeders  necessary  to  maintain  the  species  on 
the  same  population  level  in  the  future  are  being  destroyed.  If  you  have 
trouble  measuring  the  legality  of  a bear  in  the  woods,  think  of  a sheep. 
If  the  animal  looks  no  bigger  than  a sheep,  do  not  shoot— it  is  certain  to  be 
a cub. 

Well  earned  is  the  bear’s  billing  as  “clown  of  the  woods.”  Next  to  monkeys 
and  apes,  bears  are  perhaps  the  most  demonstrative  of  all  animals.  They  are 
agile,  clever  and  playful.  The  comical  pose  of  the  big  bruin  on  the  cover 
as  he  calmly  gorges  himself  with  wild  apples  is  not  at  all  unusual.  Black 
bears  often  climb  trees  in  search  of  fruit,  nuts,  or  honey.  Characteristically 
cheerful,  usually  quiet,  hampered  by  poor  eye-sight,  but  blessed  with  excep- 
tionally keen  senses  of  smell  and  hearing,  the  black  bear  is  a welcome  wild- 
life citizen  of  Pennsylvania’s  beech-maple-hemlock  forests.  Each  year  increased 
numbers  of  hunters  seek  this  great  game  animal.  The  big  black  bear  is  truly 
a prized  trophy  of  outdoor  sport  in  the  Keystone  State. 
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SYMBOLIC  of  the  finest  in  native  Americana,  the  wild  turkey 
typifies  the  month  of  the  harvest  moon.  No  other  species  of 
wildlife  has  so  long  nor  so  gloriously  served  as  a sign  of  success 
as  has  this  king  of  the  game  birds. 

Regal  of  carriage,  swift  of  foot  or  wing,  beautiful  in  iridescent 
plumage,  the  wild  turkey  highlighted  the  first  feast  of  Thanks- 
giving many  Novembers  ago.  Pilgrim  forefathers  considered 
this  native  bird  the  greatest  of  them  all,  while  modern  day 
sportsmen  regard  the  forest  gobbler  as  the  most  prized  trophy 
of  the  hunt.  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  most  American  homes 
could  never  be  complete  without  rich,  tasty  turkey  and  in  ever 
increasing  numbers,  Pennsylvanians  refer  to  wild  stock  when 
they  talk  turkey. 

That  this  magnificent  game  bird  was,  within  living  memory, 
pushed  almost  to  the  brink  of  extinction  in  the  Keystone  State 
seems  unreal  now.  Yet  just  five  decades  ago,  the  thrilling  “yelp” 
of  a lonesome  “tom”  or  hen  was  the  most  exciting,  and  un- 
usual, sound  in  the  outdoors.  Descendents  of  native  flocks  had 
been  gradually  reduced  through  market  hunting,  through 
changes  in  environment,  and  because  of  the  mechanical  march 
of  civilization. 

Men  with  foresight,  men  with  courage,  and  men  with  imagina- 
tion have  brought  the  wild  turkey  back  in  Pennsylvania.  Their 
spark  alone  kindled  the  hopes  and  dreams  which  today  are 
realities.  Because  of  a few,  who  refused  to  become  discouraged, 
who  benefited  from  their  failures  and  learned  from  their  mis- 
takes—because*  of  these  few,  Pennsylvania  receives  this  year 
national  acclaim  for  its  outstanding  wild  turkey  restoration 
program.  And  for  the  thousands  of  nimrods  and  modern 
Dianas  who  will  be  afield  this  month  with  shotgun  and  turkey 
caller,  no  greater  sport  could  be  obtained  anywhere. 

From  the  days  of  Pilgrim  blunderbusses  to  the  present  era 
of  high  velocity  loads,  the  wild  turkey  has  been  sought  in 
frost-tinted  uplands.  This  largest  of  all  game  birds  has  always 
provided  the  best  in  outdoor  sport  while  barnyard  descendents 
are  a must  on  every  Thanksgiving  menu.  And  so  long  as  men 
charged  with  a duty  to  protect  and  preserve,  men  with  a burn- 
ing desire  to  benefit  physically  and  spiritually  from  outdoor 
sport,  and  men  with  a responsibility  to  manage  and  improve 
land  work  together,  understand  each  other,  and  unite  for  con- 
servation, the  wild  turkey  will  always  be  synonymous  with  the 
eleventh  month,  Thanksgiving,  and  success. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CAN  ALWAYS  GIVE  THANKS  FOR 
THE  WILD  TURKEY 
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By  George  W.  Forrest 


CO  YOU’RE  going  to  try  your  hand 
^ at  bagging  grouse  this  season! 
Well,  if  you  have  nerves  of  iron,  per- 
fect eyesight,  legs  of  a commando, 
are  an  expert  snapshot  artist,  and 
have  taken  quite  a few  lessons  in 
adagio  dancing,  you’re  pretty  well 
equipped.  When  you  start  out  to  bag 
“Old  Ruff,”  you’ll  need  them  all  and 


then  some  because  this  grand  game 
bird  is  America’s  top  trickster— the 
wisest  of  all  his  tribe.  He  makes  the 
quickest  start  from  scratch  of  any- 
thing with  wings  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  match  your  skill  with  his 
wits.  He  has  picked  up  enough  brain 
power  over  the  years  of  pressure 
hunting  to  come  a long  ways  from 
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his  blood  relations,  the  dumb  grouse 
of  northern  provinces  that  can  be 
poked  in  the  eye  with  the  tip  of  a 
flyrod. 

The  thing  for  a grouse  hunter  to 
do  is  to  shoot  and  never  count  shells. 
If  the  bird  flies  behind  a tree  (and 
he  usually  does),  why  then  just  shoot 
the  tree  in  half  and  listen  for  the 
bird  to  fall  . . . sometimes  he  might! 
If  he  doesn’t,  just  explain  to  your 
partner  that  the  blasted  tree  was  in 
the  way  and  no  one  will  have  any 
hurt  feelings  because  the  tree  won’t 
mind  in  the  least. 

Most  good  grouse  hunters  are  just 
born  naturals  but  they’ll  all  tell  you 
that  when  a grouse  flushes,  you 
simply  don’t  have  any  time  to  lose. 
There’s  absolutely  nothing  certain  or 
stable  about  the  flight  of  this  trick- 
ster. He  may  rise  swiftly,  angling  for 
an  opening  as  big  as  a dime,  or  he 
may  go  off  low,  flying  fairly  steady. 
But  more  often  than  not,  you  can 
look  for  him  to  twist  and  twirl  as  he 
ducks  through,  over  and  around  trees 
and  bushes. 

Many  hunters  of  the  Southern 
states  call  him  the  “rough”  grouse, 
which  title  isn’t  very  far  from  wrong. 
Along  with  the  ringneck,  the  ruffed 
grouse  is  a most  important  game  bird 
here.  But  in  contrast  with  John 
Pheasant,  Old  Ruff  is  a pretty  quiet 
fellow.  When  flushed  or  alarmed,  he 
may  utter  a “quit-quit”  or  a soft  coo- 
ing, a squirrel-like  chattering.  He  is 
much  more  sedate  in  his  language 
than  the  ringneck  who  crows  loudly 
from  piller  to  post  and  goes  up  with 
a spine-tingling,  rasping  cackle.  One 
thing  is  certain  though:  no  other 
bird  of  similar  size  can  make  such  a 
loud  whirr  of  wings.  Conversely,  the 
grouse  can  and  does  flush  almost 
noiselessly  at  times.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  startling  whirr  of  a 
flushed  grouse  has  a protective  value 
because  it  alarms  a predator  about 
to  strike.  Certainly  there  is  no  argu- 
ment that  it  has  caused  loads  of  shot 
to  fan  the  breeze  and  many  a hunter 
to  carry  along  his  nerve  medicine. 


After  hunting  and  observing  grouse 
for  a number  of  years,  I have  always 
had  a sense  of  awe  just  wondering 
how  they  were  able  to  duck  all  those 
twigs  and  limbs  without  butting  their 
brains  out.  It’s  something  like 
scratching  one’s  head  at  how  a deer 
with  a big  rack  can  put  on  steam 
through  stuff  so  thick  a man  negotiat- 
ing the  same  cover  at  the  same  speed 
would  surely  lose  all  his  clothes  as 
well  as  his  eyes.  There  are  records, 
however,  of  grouse  colliding  with 
twigs  or  broken  branches  and  fatally 
spearing  themselves.  There  are  other 
records,  too,  of  these  birds  injuring 
themselves  by  flying  against  the 
windshields  of  motor  cars,  through 
house  windows,  into  high  wire  fences. 
Usually,  such  accidents  occur  during 
the  so-called  “crazy”  or  “mad  moon.” 

In  a record  made  of  the  flight  of 
a hundred  birds  or  so,  the  results 
showed  that  by  preference,  grouse 
rise  against  the  wind  and  rarely  alight 
in  the  open.  It  is  said  that  if  grouse 
flush  wild  and  are  shot  at,  they  tend 
to  lie  close  after  two  or  three  such 
experiences.  This  does  not  always 
hold  true,  though,  for  some  grouse, 
like  the  woodcock  and  pheasant,  tend 
to  rise  further  and  further  away  from 
the  gun  after  each  time  they  have 
been  flushed. 

A recent  Ruffed  Grouse  Investiga- 
tion disclosed  that  sportsmen  prob- 
ably are  not  responsible  for  killing 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  grouse 
in  the  average  covert  in  any  one  year. 
After  watching  some  really  good  field 
shots  miss  ’em,  I can  well  believe 
this!  Food  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
controlling  factor  in  grouse  abund- 
ance, either.  The  proportion  of  males 
to  females  in  favorable  coverts  is  all 
but  equal  which  in  itself  indicates 
that  no  degeneration  of  the  species 
is  taking  place  from  inbreeding.  The 
chief  enemies  of  grouse,  besides 
man,  are  the  great  horned  owl, 
goshawk,  fox  and  skunk  although  the 
latter  two  seem  least  important.  Al- 
together it  is  estimated  that  these 
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predators  kill  about  20  percent  of  all 
adult  grouse  each  year. 

Many  hunters  feel  that  the  grouse 
is  the  only  bird  where  an  open  bored 
gun  can  be  used  and  still  retain  sport- 
ing principles.  Many  shooters  prefer 
Number  8’s  and  9’s  because  of  the 
pattern  thickness.  However,  it  is  all 
a matter  of  personal  choice  and  I’ll 
string  along  with  my  chances  on 
Number  714  because  it  can  be 
handled  on  close  shots  but  still  hold 
together  enough  at  longer  distances. 
In  heavily  wooded  areas,  the  guy 
with  a light,  fast-handling  shootin’ 
iron  has  a big  advantage.  If  his  nerves 
and  legs  are  plenty  good,  he’ll  do 
business. 

A good  grouse  dog  is  a tremendous 
asset.  While  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  pheasants,  ducks,  and  other  game 
birds  which  have  been  wounded  some 
days  before,  this  is  rarely  the  case 
with  grouse.  They  usually  sneak 
along  to  cover  where  they  soon  die. 
Many  times  birds  are  mortally 
wounded  but  are  not  recognized  as 
kills  by  the  hunter.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  sportsmen  that  one  of  ten 
birds  hit  is  killed  without  it  being 
known,  in  spite  of  the  conviction 
that  they  were  cleanly  missed.  Many 
birds  are  wasted  each  year  by  inex- 
perienced grouse  hunters.  A dog 
then,  is  a mighty  handy  conserva- 
tionist to  have  around  when  those 
doubtful  misses  would  otherwise  mean 
a winged,  helpless  bird  left  to  die  in 
one  way  or  another.  Grouse  are  far 
from  “soft,”  and  have  a vitality  that 
will  carry  them  many  hundred  yards 
in  flight  before  they  fold  up. 

All  good  dogs  will  point  grouse 
but  few  have  the  ability  to  handle 
them  properly.  A wide-running,  half 
trained  dog  is  almost  useless  because 
it  will  flush  every  bird  in  the  country 
before  the  hunter  can  get  within  gun 
range.  Also,  it  takes  more  time  to 
train  a dog  on  grouse  than  on  any 
other  game  bird.  It  must  be  taught 
to  find  grouse  where  they  are  most 
likely  to  occur  and  trained  to  ap- 
proach from  the  lee  side,  pointing 
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the  instant  the  bird  is  scented.  A wise 
old  grouse  dog  will  follow  these 
wily  birds,  high-headed  and  stiff- 
legged, pointing  all  the  way  even 
though  the  bird  may  be  moving 
ahead  of  him.  Sometimes  the  dog 
may  pursue  a running  bird  in  this 
fashion  for  a hundred  yards  or  more. 

One  grouse  hunting  expedition  I 
remember  quite  vividly  because  of  a 
little  incident  that  went  along  with 
it.  Driving  along  the  Dead  Woman’s 
Hollow  road  near  Pine  Grove  Fur- 
nace in  Cumberland  County  early 
cne  morning,  my  partner  and  I spent 
seme  time  looking  for  one  of  those 
cut-offs  in  the  road  where  we  could 
park.  Finally  locating  a suitable  spot, 
we  alighted  from  the  car  only  to  have 
an  odd  and  unique  scene  greet  our 
eyes  from  across  the  road.  Under  a 
large  oak  tree  hung  a lighted  lantern 
while  spread  on  the  ground  beneath 
was  a large  hunting  coat.  Sound 
asleep  on  the  coat  was  a fine-looking 
’coon  dog.  There  was  a note  pinned 
to  the(  tree  above  the  sleeping  dog 
that  read,  “Lost  my  dog.  If  he  re- 
turns here,  please  return  him  to  Dan 
Brown,  York  Springs,  Pa.” 

Before  we  started  our  search  for 
Old  Ruff,  we  extinguished  the  lan- 
tern, placed  the  coat  in  the  rear  of 
the  car  and  bedded  down  the  dog. 
That  evening  we  returned  the  dog 
to  his  owner  in  York  Springs.  He  was 
extremely  grateful  and  explained 
that  he  had  been  ’coon  hunting  up 
that  way  the  night  before  and  had 
become  separated  from  the  dog. 
Forced  to  return  to  the  village  in 
time  for  work  that  morning,  he  had 
carefully  placed  his  hunting  coat, 
lantern  and  note  at  the  tree. 

No,  we  didn’t  bag  any  grouse  that 
day,  but  the  reunion  of  a wiggling, 
joyously  barking  dog  and  the  happy 
grin  of  a relieved  master  was  a re- 
ward that  could  never  take  the  place 
of  material  remuneration  from  that 
day  afield. 

...  The  End 
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HP  HE  evening  paper  carried  an  ac- 
count  of  a deer  hunter  being  lost, 
forced  to  wander  about  the  deep 
woods  until  a searching  party  found 
him.  To  make  his  situation  more 
difficult,  the  day  had  been  warm  and 
the  hunter  had  left  his  coat  in  the 
car.  Without  matches,  a compass, 
map,  warm  clothing  or  enough  am- 
munition to  signal  the  members  of 
his  party,  he  was  forced  to  survive 
the  cold  night  and  the  following  day 
the  best  he  could.  The  article  con- 
tinued to  explain  that  the  hunter 
cut  hemlock  boughs  for  an  impro- 
vised bed,  but  was  forced  to  forego 
sleep  or  rest  to  keep  on  the  move  in 
order  to  retain  his  body  warmth. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  hunter 
had  to  endure  some  hardships,  this 
is  no  isolated  case.  Many  hunters  be- 
come lost  every  year.  Wandering  on 
game  trails  without  regard  for  direc- 
tion or  observing  the  contour  of  the 
land,  many  become  lost  and  afe  left 
to  shift  the  best  they  can  for  days 
until  found  by  searching  parties. 
Newspapers  frequently  carry  stories 
of  these  lost  hunters  and  the  ex- 
periences they  have  had  while  living 
in  the  wo.odlandsA 

One  would  hardly  think  that 
enough  “wild”  territory  still  exists  in 
Pennsylvania  where  hunters  could 


become  lost.  But  in  the  45,261  square 
miles  confined  within  this  state,  there 
exist  thousands  of  wooded  acres, 
even  entire  counties  composed  of 
this  type  terrain.  Big  game  hunters 
know  and  visit  many  of  these  unin- 
habited locations  and  it  is  this  group 
that  sometimes  become  lost,  bivouac- 
ing  and  enduring  all  sorts  of  hard- 
ship. 


A reliable  compass  should  be  part  of  every 
hunter’s  equipment,  especially  when  he  is 
big-game  hunting  in  strange  territory. 

These  hunters  are  not  novices,  but 
have  years  of  field  training  and  hunt- 
ing trips  in  their  background.  They 
sometimes  get  lost  when  hunting  new 
territory  where  the  contour  of  the 
land  is  unfamiliar.  But  even  here 
there  are  ways  and  means  of  prevent- 
ing this  undesired  experience.  In  fact, 
whether  the  terrain  is  familiar  or  un- 
known, the  best  practice  is  to  carry 
a compass,  a topographic  map  and  a 
small  water  proof  package  of  matches. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  re- 
fuse to  carry  a compass  or  map  claim- 
ing that  they  cannot  read  this  instru- 
ment and  are  at  a loss  in  knowing 
how  to  put  these  accessories  to  work. 
No  basis  exists  for  this  misunder- 
standing. In  fact  a compass  is  less 
difficult  to  rdad  than  a common 
household  thermometer!  Perhaps  the 
part  that  appears  mystifving  is  that 
after  hunters  become  lost  in  the  deep 
woods  or  mountainous  regions,  learn- 
ing the  northern  or  eastern  direction 
becomes  meaningless.  True,  the  most 
expensive  compass  is  worthless  then. 
The  compass  is  one  accessory  that 
cannot  be  left  in  a pocket  until  the 
hunter  has  become  lost.  The  secret 
of  finding  your  way  home  after  an 
all  day  hike  is  to  start  making  com- 
pass readings  the  instant  the  de- 
parture is  made  from  the  highway 
or  hunting  cabin. 


Let  us  take  an  imaginery  case  and 
show  how  a hunter  would  normally 
use  a compass.  Suppose  a hunter 
drives  to  a mountainous  region,  parks 
his  car  in  a clearing  along  the  high- 
way and  then  makes  preparations  to 
walk  a few  miles  through  the  wood- 
land and  ravines  in  search  for  game. 
He  should,  the  instant  he  steps  from 
the  car,  observe  the  terrain;  the 
direction  a nearby  stream  flows,  the 
tall  hills,  etc.  Taking  his  compass  in 
hand,  he  should  take  a reading  of  the 
direction  he  enters  the  woods.  When 
the  needle  of  the  compass  settles 
down  and  points  to  a given  direction, 
this  is  magnetic  north.  The  direction 
he  enters  the  woods  must  be  remem- 
bered, and  after  taking  compass  read- 
ings at  frequent  intervals  during  his 
route  of  travel,  it  soon  becomes  ob- 
vious in  what  direction  he  is  travel- 
ing and  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
verse this  direction  when  returning. 
Traveling  north,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  returns  to  the  road  by  walking  in 
a southern  direction. 

Suppose  an  hour  later  finds  the 
hunter  entering  a ravine  that  runs 
at  right  angles  (east)  to  the  line  of 
direction  he  fyad  been  traveling,  and 
he  continues  to  walk  for  another 
half  hour.  He  must  make  mental 
note  of  this  change  in  direction  or 
better  yet  sketch  his  route  on  paper 
or  a topographic  map  so  that  he  can 
refer  later  to  his  route.  By  keeping 
a rough  estimate  of  the  time  traveled 
in  one  direction  (normal  traveling 
in  dense  forests  averages  about  two 
miles  an  hour)  it  will  tell  the  hunter 
that  it  is  necessary  to  walk  thirty 
minutes  directly  west,  then  an  hour 
in  a southern  direction  to  reach  the 
highway.  To  save  traveling  time,  he 
can  draw  a line  on  the  map  to  disect 
the  point  of  his  present  position  to 
that  of  the  entrance  at  highway, 
forming  the  hypothenuse  of  the  tri- 
angle, and  thus  take  the  route  “as 
the  crow  flies”  or  directly  southwest. 

Good  woodsmen  always  use  a com- 
pass and  sketch  their  route  on  paper 
or  trace  it  over  a topographic  map 
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' when  one  is  available.  They  know 
their  exact  location  at  all  times.  In 
| fj^ct  they  can  kill  a deer,  mark  the 
spot  on  their  map  and  return  for 
help  to  bring  the  animal  to  camp. 
Their  return  to  the  site  of  the 
downed  animal  is  accomplished  with- 
out erring  even  in  the  most  dense 
woods  and  miles  from  camp!  Some 
hunters  may  rely  on  the  position  of 
the  sun  or  the  bend  of  the  conifer 
trees  to  tell  direction,  but  too  often 
the  sky  becomes  cloudy  blotting  out 
the  sun  and  confusing  even  the  coni- 
fer trees.  A compass  is  the  most  trust- 
worthy of  all  directional  indicators. 

Going  hand  in  hand,  as  mentioned, 
is  the  topographic  map.  All  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s land  surface  has  been  drawn 
on  contour  maps  by  the  Geological 
Survey  at  Washington,  D.  C.  A master 
map  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  state 
broken  or  plotted  into  small  rec- 
tangles or  quadrangles.  This  master 
map  showing  the  various  quadrangles 
can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from 


the  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C.  From  it  can  be 
selected  the  name  and  number  of 
any  quadrangle  covering  a specific 
section  of  the  state.  Each  quadrangle 
showing  the  contour  of  the  land  is 
sold  at  20  cents  a copy  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Dept,  of  Interior. 
Some  sporting  good  stores  also  offer 
these  maps  for  sale. 

These  topographic  quadrangles 
show  the  elevations  of  hills,  valleys 
and  ravines,  and  all  the  streams,  in- 
cluding the  tiniest  mountain  brook  to 
the  giant  rivers.  They  also  show  the 
highways,  rural  roads  and  old  log- 
ging lanes,  cabins,  settlements  and 
other  points  of  identification. 

Without  question  these  maps  are 
of  infinite  value  to  the  hunters.  By 
obtaining  such  maps  covering  areas 
to  be  hunted,  sportsmen  can  familiar- 
ize themselves  to  the  contour  of  the 
land  and  become  familiar  with  the 
topography  even  before  they  set  foot 
upon  it.  In  fact,  these  maps  show 


With  a compass  and  a topographic  map  no  sportsman  will  ever  be  entirely  lost 
map  must  be  oriented  to  the  ground  either  with  a compass  or  by  inspection. 
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many  new  locations  where  sports- 
men can  explore  for  game  and  stage 
new  hunting  trips.  An  opportunity 
is  had  to  find  new  hunting  grounds 
with  little  danger  that  hunters  will 
become  lost  due  to  the  unfamiliar 
surroundings.  Study  the  map  before 
the  hunt  begins  and  mark  tentative 
routes  of  travel  as  well  as  likely  loca- 
tions for  natural  deer  crossings.  Some 
hunters  actually  use  these  contour 
maps  to  plan  an  entire  season  of 
hunting. 

These  are  ideal  maps  to  own  and 
to  chart  the  route  of  a hunting  trip. 
Detours  around  hills,  ravines  ex- 
plored, stream's  crossed,  all  these  can 
be  marked  on  the  map  and  a clear 
picture  is  had  of  the  exact  route  back 
to  camp.  During  the  day  the  map 
should  be  laid  upon  the  ground  or 
a log  and  oriented  according  to  the 
compass.  Various  ravines,  streams 
and  tall  mountain  peaks  should  be 
recognized  and  found  on  the  map.  In- 
variably the  hunter’s  exit  after  walk- 
ing many  miles  will  be  less  than  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  awaiting  car 
or  cabin. 

If  the  hunter  dislikes  having  a 
compass  in  his  pocket  for  fear  that 
it  may  become  lost  or  perhaps  for- 
gotten on  the  hunting  trip,  there  are 
small  compasses  which  can  be  recessed 
into  the  gun  stock.  These  are  fine 
instruments  always  at  hand  for  in- 
stant reading.  These,  however,  like 
the  pocket  or  coat  lapel  types  can  be- 
come broken  from  a fall,  magnetized 
or  deflected  from  its  true  course  by 
the  attraction  of  a metal  belt  buckle, 
knife  or  ax.  It  is  important  to  check 
your  compass  with  that  of  your  com- 
panion’s before  the  hunt  begins. 

If  the  compass  is  forgotten  or  be- 
comes damaged,  you  can  substitute 
your  watch  to  give  a rough  estimate 
of  the  directions.  You  can  do  this  by 
placing  the  watch  in  the  palm  of 
your  hand  and  turning  it  until  the 
hour  hand  points  directly  at  the  sun. 
Disregard  the  minute  hand.  Here  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  half  way 


between  the  hour  hand  and  12 
o’clock  will  be  south,  with  north 
directly  across  the  watch  face. 

You  can  even  tell  directions  at  | 
night  by  the  stars.  Traveling  at  night, 
however,  should  not  be  attempted 
unless  a Hash  light  is  used  or  a bright 
moon  makes  the  surroundings  clearly 
visible.  To  do  so  may  be  dangerous 
for  a fall  may  occur  resulting  in  a 
serious  injury  or  a tree  limb  can  be 
run  into  one  of  the  precious  eyes. 

It  is  better  to  select  a sheltered  spot,  j 
build  a small  fire  and  sit  back,  relax- 
ing and  enjoying  the  night.  Watch- 
ing a camp  fire  can  hold  a true  fas- 
cination, and  the  night  spent  in  the 
woods  can  be  an  amusing  and  re- 
freshing experience,  certainly  one 
that  need  not  be  accompanied  by 
panic  or  fright! 

You  can  tell  direction  from  the 
stars  and  can  make  note  of  this  for 
traveling  in  the  morning.  Locate  the 
big  dipper,  a group  of  seven  stars  out- 
lining a long  handled  water  dipper 
or  spoon.  The  two  end  stars  forming 
the  outer  edge  of  the  dipper  will 
point  directly  to  the  bright  North 
star,  indicating  the  direction  of  north. 

It  becomes  apparent  then  that 
waterproof  matches,  quadrangle  map 
and  compass  are  the  major  pieces  of 
equipment  that  should  be  taken  on 
every  hunting  trip.  Their  position  in 
the  eyes  of  many  hunters  ranks  with 
that  of  the  rifle,  a binocular  and  an 
ample  supply  of  shells.  New  adven- 
tures, new  explorations,  new  sections 
to  hunt  will  be  within  the  grasp  of 
every  hunter  with  little  chance  of  his 
becoming  lost  in  any  wooded  sec- 
tion of  Pennsylvania.  Had  the  hunter 
reported  lost  in  the  evening  paper 
or  the  hundreds  of  others  who  be- 
come lost  annually,  had  a compass 
and  a topographic  map  and  had 
charted  his  route  into  the  forest,  he 
would  not  have  had  the  unpleasant 
experience  of  becoming  lost  and  en- 
during a night  and  day  filled  with 
hunger,  cold  and  dampness. 

. . . The  End 


PROTECTOR  AND 


fferoud 


Although  written  in  fictional  fashion,  this 
is  a TRUE  story  based  on  an  actual 
experience  of  Pennsylvania  Game  Pro- 
tector Orrie  E.  Smith. 


GRAY  and  almost  ghost-like,  the 
smoke  drifted  slowly  upward 
through  the  glow  of  the  desk  lamp. 
The  Old  Game  Protector  eased  back 
in  his  chair  to  watch  the  myriad 
shapes  come  and  go  from  his  old 
briar  pipe.  On  the  desk  before  him 
a sheaf  of  Monthly  Activity  Report 
forms  lay  scattered  before  his  small 
library  of  books,  technical  manuals, 
and  reference  journals.  The  veteran 
wildlife  officer  heaved  a deep  sigh, 
then  leaned  forward  to  resume  his 
typing. 

A sharp  pounding  on  the  door  to 
his  office-den  suddenly  drowned  out 
the  tattoo  of  the  typewriter.  The  Old 
Game  Protector  swiftly  strode  across 
the  room  to  welcome  his  caller.  Sil- 
houetted against  the  November  sun- 
set’s orange  after-glow  a tall,  well 
built  youth  stood  in  the  doorway.  He 
was  dressed  in  typical  teen-age 
fashion— a bright  plaid  shirt  and  blue 
jeans. 

“Hi,  Orrie.  Are  you  too  busy  to  see 
me  for  a few  minutes?” 

“Heck,  no,”  the  Old  Game  Pro- 
tector responded.  “You’re  welcome 
any  time,  Jimmy.  C’mon  in.” 

The  Junior  Sportsman,  his  face 
lighting  up  with  a big  smile  of  antic- 
ipation, quickly  entered  the  wildlife 


officer’s  sanctuary  and  soon  was  com- 
fortably settled  in  the  chair  next  to 
the  desk.  “Gosh.  Sure  looks  like  you 
got  some  homework  to  do  tonight,” 
the  youngster  said  as  his  gaze  took 
in  the  paper-strewn  desk.  “Hope  I’m 
not  interrupting  too  much.” 

“Oh,  that’s  just  one  of  the  neces- 
sary evils  connected  with  this  job  of 
mine,  son.  We  Game  Protectors  like 
to  say  we  would  rather  wrestle  a 
wildcat  than  tackle  all  those  daily 
and  monthly  reports.  But  I guess  we 
all  have  to  admit  such  records  come 
in  mighty  handy  at  times.  So,  you 
just  stay  as  long  as  you  like,  Jimmy. 
What’s  new  with  that  Junior  Con- 
servation Club  down  at  school?” 

“Oh,  the  club’s  off  to  a swell  start, 
Orrie,”  the  boy  replied.  “We’ve  al- 
ready had  four  meetings  and  the 
gang’s  still  talking  about  that  session 
you  had  with  us  last  September.  And 
I got  enough  ideas  at  the  Federa- 
tion’s Junior  Conservation  Camp  at 
State  College  last  summer  to  keep 
the  fellows  busy  all  year  long.  For 
that  matter,  I’m  just  coming  back 
from  practicing  the  great-horned  owl. 
call  that  Mr.  Logue  taught  us  there. 
Gee,  Orrie,  that’s  lots  of  fun.” 

“Sure  thing,  Jimmy,”  the  Old 
Game  Protector  chuckled.  “Fella 
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don’t  know  what  he’s  missing  till  he’s 
tried  calling  those  winged  varmints 
on  a night  like  this.  Did  you  get  any 
answers?” 

‘‘Well,  I think  I heard  one  bird 
answering  me,”  the  Junior  Sports- 
man said.  Then,  with  a rueful  grin, 
he  added,  “But  dawgone,  just  when 
I thought  I had  him  coming  in,  my 
voice  cracked  and  he  didn’t  make 
another  hoot.” 

The  Old  Game  Protector’s  face 
widened  in  a bright  grin.  “Yup, 
Jimmy,”  he  said,  “Sometimes  when 
you  just  figure  you  have  things  all  set, 
everything  seems  to  go  wrong.  But 
that’s  what  makes  wildlife  and  all 
that’s  connected  with  it,  so  interest- 
ing.” The  veteran  officer  paused 
momentarily,  his  tanned  forehead 
wrinkled  in  thought.  “And,  Son,  that 
reminds  me  of  an  arrest  I made  once 
—or  maybe  I should  say  almost 
made.” 

“Gee,  Orrie,  tell  me  all  about  it,” 
the  youngster  cried,  his  voice  crack- 
ing again  with  anticipation.  There’s 
no  more  direct  route  to  a boy’s  heart 
than  a good  yarn,  especially  when  he 
knows  it  will  be  true. 

“Well,  sir,”  the  Old  Game  Pro- 
tector started.  “It  was  just  about  20 
years  ago  thus  month.  Nope,  guess  it 
was  in  October.  Anyway,  me  and  the 
Deputy  had  started  out  early  one 
morning  to  put  up  some  signs  around 
one  of  the  game  refuges.  We  left  my 
place  about  6:30  and  headed  down 
Bedford  County  way.  I recall  we 
stopped  for  15  minutes  or  so  near 
another  refuge  on  the  way.  Had  re- 
ports of  some  outlaws  shootin’  squir- 
rels near  there— but  we  heard  nary 
a shot  fired  that  morning.” 

“Y’mean  you  thought  you  had  a 
sure  thing,  just  like  me  with  that 
owl?”  the  boy  interrupted. 

“Nope,  Jimmy,  we  were  just 
hopin’,  not  countin’.  But  you  just 
sit  tight  there,  fella;  we’ll  get  into 
the  best  part  of  the  story  in  all  due 
time.”  The  Old  Game  Protector 
relit  his  pipe,  puffed  calmly,  and 


settled  deeper  into  the  chair  before 
continuing. 

“Next  thing,  we  drove  on  down 
towards  where  we  were  going  to  put 
up  the  refuge  signs.  Guess  we  were 
a couple  miles  north  of  Chaneyville 
when  a truck  passed  us,  goin’  lickety- 
split.  And  y’know,  Jimmy,  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  that  truck,  I might  not  have 
seen  my  man.  I turned  my  head  to 
watch  the  truck  as  it  went  by,  and 
by  golly,  it  was  then  I saw  this 
hunter  coming  out  of  the  woods 
carrying  a shotgun.  He  was  walking 
from  east  to  west  and  I could  see 
the  house  he  was  heading  for.  By  the 
time  I got  the  car  stopped,  he  was 
about  30  feet  from  the  road  walking 
right  smack  towards  the  house. 

“Well,  sir,  I figured  doing  my 
duty  that  time  would  be  easy.  Just 
a few  simple  questions,  and  it  would 
probably  turn  out  he  was  hunting 
foxes  or  maybe  just  getting  in  after 
a coon  hunt.  So  I called  to  him, 
‘Wait  a minute  mister.  I’m  a State 
Officer  and  I’d  like  to  see  you’.” 

“What  happened  next,  Orrie,”  the 
Junior  Sportsman  said  in  an  excited 
tone. 

“Why,  Jimmy,  I never  saw  such 
a change  come  over  a man.  He 
turned  around  like  he  was  on  springs, 
pointed  the  gun  straight  at  me  and 
cocked  the  hammer.  At  the  same 
time,  he  hollered  for  me  to  stop  or 
he’d  blow  my  heart  out.  Well,  sir, 
there  wasn’t  much  for  me  to  do  but 
stop.  Next  I ordered  him  to  put  his 
gun  down  and  when  he  didn’t  do  it, 
I made  a grab  for  it.  He  turned 
quick  as  a jack  rabbit  and  started 
running  for  the  house  with  me  right 
on  his  heels.  Just  as  he  rounded  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  building,  I 
managed  to  trip  him.  He  fell  right 
on  the  doorstep  but  lucky  enough 
the  door  was  closed.  I told  him  he 
was  under  arrest  and  ordered  him 
to  give  me  the  gun.  When  he  re- 
fused, I made  another  grab  for  it. 
This  time  I managed  to  get  a grip 
on  it  but  he  just  wouldn’t  let  go. 
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Guess  we  scuffled  around  there  for  a 
couple  minutes,  him  calling  me  all 
the  dirty  names  he  could  think  of 
and  me  using  all  the  strength  I had 
to  keep  that  gun  pointed  away  from 
me.  Finally,  the  gun  hit  my  right 
knee  which  tripped  the  hammer,  the 
shot  going  into  the  ground  a few 
feet  away.  I got  the  gun  away  from 
him  after  that  and  threw  him  to 
the  ground.” 

‘‘Wow,  Orrie,  that  was  a close 
’un,”  interrupted  the  Junior  Sports- 
man. “What  happened  next?” 

“Well,  Jimmy,  by  this  time  the 
Deputy  had  got  there.  I had  seen 
a couple  of  squirrel  tails  sticking 
out  a game  sack  the  man  was  carry- 
ing during  the  fight  and  I managed 
to  get  one  squirrel  out.  The  Deputy 
picked  it  up  and  we  started  for  the 
car,  holding  this  human  varmint  be- 
tween us.  He  was  screeching  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs  for  his  woman, 
calling  for  her  to  get  a gun  and 
kill  me  and  the  Deputy.  And,  daw- 
gone  it,  before  we  got  very  far,  I 
saw  her  lean  out  an  upstairs  win- 
dow with  a gun  in  her  hands.  She 
called  to  me,  ‘Let  him  up  or  I’ll 
blow  your  head  off’.  Somehow  we 
managed  to  get  the  varmint  back 
towards  the  house  where  she  couldn’t 
see  us.” 

The  boy,  who  was  now  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  his  chair,  gasped,  “Gosh, 
what  a spot  to  be  in.  What  happened 
then?” 

“Right  about  then,  I had  what 
looked  like  a lucky  break,  Jimmy,” 
the  Old  Game  Protector  continued. 
“A  car  came  up  the  road,  stopping 
of  course,  since  my  car  was  blocking 
the  road.  I recognized  the  driver  and 
I called  to  him  that  we  needed  help. 
But  darned  if  this  wasn’t  another 
time  when  a sure  thing  backfired  on 
me.  The  man  called  back  that  he 
had  a seriously  wounded  fellow  in 
his  car,  that  he  had  to  get  him  to 
a doctor  right  away.  And  before  I 
could  tell  him  there  might  be  an- 
other wounded  man  around  if  I 


didn’t  get  help  in  a hurry,  he  had 
pulled  off  the  road  around  my  car 
and  was  gone.  Soon  as  the  car  was 
out  of  sight,  the  woman  appeared 
on  the  scene  and  ordered  me  to  let 
loose  of  her  man.  Then  without 
warning  she  struck  me  a blow  over 
my  left  eye  with  the  stock  end  of 
the  gun.  By  the  time  I had  recovered, 
the  two  of  them  had  disappeared 
into  the  house.” 

“Jumpin’  catfish,  Orrie,”  said  the 
Junior  Sportsman.  “You  mean  they 
got  away  from  you?” 

“Oh,  no,  Jimmy.  Just  about  the 
time  the  woman  hit  me  with  the 
gun,  a truck  load  of  men  from  the 
C.C.C.  camp  came  up  the  road.  I 
called  them  to  help  me  surround 
the  house  and  some  of  them  did  get 
off  the  truck  and  start  towards  me. 
But  immediately  the  outlaw  ap- 
peared at  a window  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  house,  brandishing 
the  shotgun  and  he  shouted,  ‘Clear 
the  road,  you  s..o..b,  or  I’ll  kill 
the  last  d.  . one  of  you’.  He  con- 
tinued to  yell  and  carry  on  until 
the  driver  of  the  truck  called  to  his 
men  that  they  had  better  get  back 
before  they  got  shot.” 

“Well,  Jimmy,  that  was  twice  I 
felt  pretty  sure  we  had  this  thing 
taken  care  of  and  twice  that  I 
got  fooled.  It  just  seemed  that  every 
time  the  Deputy  and  I got  the  help 
we  desperately  needed,  this  maniac 
and  his  woman  beat  us  to  the  punch. 
And  now  they  really  did  get  away. 
I circled  the  house  after  telling  the 
Deputy  and  the  men  from  the  truck 
to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  windows. 
But  just  as  I rounded  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  building,  I saw  the 
man  and  woman  running  like  deer 
into  the  woods  on  the  southwestern 
edge  of  the  clearing.  I ran  after  them 
for  a little  way  but  then  I guess  I 
got  kinda  dizzy.  When  I came  to, 
the  both  of  them  were  gone.” 

The  boy  sank  back  into  his  chair 
and  let  out  a long  sigh.  “Dawgone 
it,  Orrie,”  he  said,  “That’s  a heck 
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of  a way  for  the  story  to  end.  People 
like  that  oughta  be  put  behind  bars 
where  they  can’t  steal  our  wildlife 
and  where  they  might  learn  a little 
respect  for  the  Law.” 

The  Old  Game  Protector  had  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  replied, 
“Jimmy,  people  like  that  usually  get 
there  eventually.  I called  the  sheriff 
soon  as  we  could  reach  a phone  and 
it  wasn’t  long  before  he  and  several 
other  officers,  including  the  State 
Police,  were  helping  bring  that  pair 
to  justice.  We  searched  the  woods 
all  afternoon  and  went  through  the 
house  with  a fine-tooth  comb.  Then, 
when  the  pair  failed  to  return,  we 
figured  they  had  gone  south  across 
the  border  and  we  got  the  Maryland 
State  Police  in  on  the  case.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  they  caught  the  man  in 
the  act  of  burglary,  shooting  him  as 


he  tried  to  escape  through  a window. 
He  later  died  from  the  wound.  The 
woman  also  was  apprehended  and 
given  a jail  sentence  in  Hagerstown.” 

“Gee,  that  was  great,  Orrie,”  the 
Junior  Sportsman  said.  “Guess  you 
Game  Protectors  meet  all  kinds  of 
people  in  your  work  but  betcha  you 
don’t  want  to  meet  any  more  of  that 
kind.” 

“That’s  true  son,”  the  veteran  of- 
ficer replied.  “And  we  don’t  often 
meet  that  kind.  Most  folks  now  are 
pretty  good  citizens.  We’ve  come  a 
long  way  in  the  past  20  years  to- 
wards having  the  public  realize  the 
game  law  violator  is  a thief,  that 
we’ll  only  have  wildlife  and  hunting 
in  the  good  old  American  way  as 
long  as  everyone  respects  the  law.” 

. . . The  End 


WHEN  SPORTSMEN  PROVIDE  PROTECTION,  FARMERS’  LAND  STAYS 

OPEN 

Each  year  an  increasing  number  of  thinking  sportsmen  show  they  have 
analyzed  and  solved  the  small  game  hunter’s  greatest  problem,  that  of 
diminishing  open  hunting  territory.  They  have  reached  this  conclusion:  the 
future  of  free  hunting  is  dependent  upon  good  farmer-sportsman  relation- 
ships. The  farmer  who  allows  gunners  to  roam  his  land  evidences  friendli- 
ness and  good  will;  the  hunter,  in  turn,  must  recognize  the  responsibilities 
imposed  by  the  privilege  of  open  hunting.  In  repayment  to  their  host,  in- 
deed to  ensure  future  privilege,  the  “right  guys”  have  concluded  they  must 
educate  fellow  hunters  who  commit  reckless  or  injurious  acts  to  better  sports- 
manship. 

Fear  that  irresponsible  or  greedy  hunters  who  shoot  close  to  dwellings 
may  hurt  members  of  the  family  or  livestock  has  caused  many  farmers  to 
post  their  property  against  hunting.  A surprisingly  high  percentage  of  per- 
sons arrested  and  fined  each  fall  have  been  found  guilty  of  this  violation 
of  law  and  decency. 

Two  actions  by  some  sportsmen’s  organizations  have  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  restore  the  confidence  of  farmer  friends  and  reduce  no 
trespass  trouble:  One  is  to  supply  safety  zone  signs  to  farmers  who  leave 
their  land  open  to  hunting,  except  the  area  about  their  buildings.  The 
other  is  to  report  anyone  seen  injuring  property  or  livestock,  even  to  paying 
prosecution  costs  if  need  be,  to  prove  appreciation  for  courtesies  extended 
considerate  hunters.  Landowners  who  have  been  shown  such  evidence  of 
good  faith  return  to  their  old  attitude  of,  “Most  hunters  are  alright.  So 
long  as  we  know  the  trigger-happy,  irresponsible  few  will  be  controlled  the 
others  are  welcome  to  hunt  on  our  land.” 
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f I 'HE  silence  that  followed  the 
smashing  report  of  the  high 
power  was  broken  by  the  three  note 
alarm  of  a crow  as  the  echoing  sound 
reached  his  sentinel  snag  on  the  op- 
posite ridge.  A bit  of  tenseness  crept 
into  our  hands,  sharpened  our  ears 
and  caused  our  eyes  to  rove  from 
thicket  to  thicket  of  the  snowy  woods. 
After  what  seemed  endless  minutes 
a voice  from  the  head  of  the  little 
cove,  charged  with  a measure  of  pride 
and  a touch  of  excitement  that  comes 
even  to  the  veteran  hunter. 

“Ok!  Got  him!” 

This  scene  with  minor  variations 
has  been  repeated  once  or  twice  each 
season  as  our  little  group  hunts  the 
hills  of  home.  It  is  a close  knit  lit- 
tle fraternity  consisting  of  greying 
fathers  and  teen-aged  sons,  whose 
voices  have  left  behind  the  treble  of 
childhood,  but  have  not  achieved  as 
yet  the  full  deep  tones  that  will  come 
with  maturity. 

We  gathered  around  a beautiful 
eight  point  buck.  His  better  than 
average  rack  shaded  from  brown  at 
the  base  to  the  color  of  old  polished 
ivory  at  the  tips.  We  prepared  to 


perform  the  ritual  as  old  as  hunting 
man,  that  of  preparing  our  trophy 
for  his  last  journey.  A chance  remark 
of  one  of  the  youngsters  expressed 
the  satisfaction  we  all  shared.  Not  so 
much  in  the  hunt  itself  but  in  the 
completed  picture  of  the  all-season 
activities  in  conservation. 

“Guess  we  were  entitled  to  this 
one.” 

By  helping  with  the  growing  of 
the  crop  we  can  feel  free  to  share  in 
the  harvest.  Some  of  our  sons  had 
helped  in  conservation  projects  be- 
fore they  had  been  privileged  to  own 
a license  or  carry  a gun.  Perhaps  Ed 
was  thinking  of  that  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  of  mineralized  salt 
that  he  had  helped  to  carry  to  the 
several  locations  On  the  home  ridges 
the  previous  spring  and  that  was  in 
part  a factor  that  had  resulted  in 
this  good  rack.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
bushels  of  corn  that  kept  our  turkey 
flocks  and  squirrel  population  in  fair 
abundance  when  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory  was  being  de- 
pleted, that  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  Perhaps  it  was  the  fun  of  cook- 
ing our  lunch  over  an  open  fire  after 
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the  feeders  had  been  filled  with  corn 
and  the  tallow  hung  on  trees  beside 
the  spring  for  the  chickadees  and 
woodpeckers.  Or  the  sight  of  north 
bound  geese  in  late  March  when  only 
tatters  of  the  winter’s  snow  remained 
in  shaded  places.  There  is  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  fruit  of  a mountain  Ash 
or  wild  grape  that  you  grew  from 
seed  or  cutting  and  planted  seasons 
before.  There  is  satisfaction  in  seeing 
an  eroded  stream  bank  furnish  shade 
from  willows  that  are  now  holding 
it  in  place  or  an  eroded  gulley 
turned  into  a miniature  game  refuge 
from  honeysuckle  vines  and  locust 
trees  that  have  made  it  again  a bit 
of  productive  earth.  If  each  hunter 
would  plant  ten  trees  or  shrubs  that 
would  provide  game  food  each  year 
or  spend  a few  hours  improving  his 
favorite  covers  it  would  be  a very 
few  years  before  a marked  increase 
in  the  game  population  would  be 
seen. 

Game  crops,  like  most  others,  can 
be  increased  by  wise  management 
and  good  conservation  practices. 
Then  we  who  are  interested  in  the 
out-of-doors  should  plan  and  be  a 
part  of  the  living,  vital  processes 
that  will  make  for  more  sport  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  working 
of  the  natural  laws  to  determine  its 
limits. 

Many  hunting  enthusiasts  like  to 
make  pilgrimages  through  their  fa- 
vorite hunting  coverts  during  closed 
season  but  many  others  do  not  bother 
because  they  have  no  practical  in- 
terest to  draw  them.  If  we  can  create 
a point  of  interest  leading  to  better 
conditions,  then  we  have  done  a serv- 
ice not  only  to  our  game  but  to  the 
individual.  We  go  far  on  the  road 
that  leads  to  the  making  of  a true 
conservationist.  No  man  is  going  to 
overshoot  a covert  he  has  planted 
but  will  see  that  there  is  sufficient 
breeding  stock  left  whether  it  be  the 
lowly  cottontail  or  the  lordly  grouse. 

A sportsman  may  buy  shrubs  or 
trees  that  furnish  game  food  from 


commercial  nurseries  or  at  times 
through  his  sportsmans  club.  His 
local  conservation  office  has  at  times 
supplies  of  certain  species  that  he  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  have  planted  on 
open  hunting  grounds.  Best  of  all  the 
sportsman  who  has  a small  portion 
of  ground  at  his  disposal  may  find  it 
much  more  interesting  to  grow  his 
own.  Let  us  study  a few  of  the  com- 
mon game  foods  and  find  out  how 
easy  it  is  to  propagate  them. 

Number  one  from  the  standpoint 
of  food  value  would  probably  be  the 
nut  trees  with  the  oaks  leading  in 
importance.  While  they  propagate 
naturally,  they  are  a long  time  com- 
ing to  the  productive  stage  with  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  scrub  oak 
which  is  high  on  the  game  food  list. 
Thin  shelled  nuts  including  acorns 
and  chestnuts  may  be  planted  imme- 
diately after  they  are  ripe  by  carry- 
ing a small  bar  or  sharp  pointed  pick 
with  which  to  make  a hole  into  which 
the  nut  may  be  dropped.  A much  bet- 
ter way  and  one  that  insures  against 
losses  is  the  seed  bed  spring-planting 
method. 

A wood  frame  three  feet  wide,  four 

A sportsman  may  buy  game  food  and 
cover  plants  from  commercial  nurseries,  or 
receive  them  through  various  conservation 
agencies,  but  best  of  all,  he  can  easily  grow 
his  own. 
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or  six  feet  long  and  about  eight  or 
ten  inches  thick  is  placed  in  the 
ground  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
top  of  the  frame.  Screen  the  bottom 
to  prevent  rodents  from  burrowing 
under  and  fill  to  ground  level  with 
a mixture  of  half  sand  and  peat  moss 
or  half  sand  and  leaf  mold.  Be  sure 
the  location  is  well  drained.  Lay  your 
acorns,  chestnuts,  walnuts  or  hickory 
nuts  on  this  bed  and  cover  with  two 
inches  of  dry  sand.  Cover  the  top 
with  screen  or  hardware  cloth  and 
forget  it  until  spring.  The  action  of 
moisture  and  frost  cracks  the  shells 
of  the  walnuts  and  hickories  and 
germination  has  begun.  With  the 
thin  shelled  nuts  like  acorns,  chest- 
nuts and  the  hazel  nuts  growth  has 
already  begun  and  all  that  do  not 
show  signs  of  growth  can  be  dis- 
carded. 

All  nut  trees  are  tap  rooted  which 
means  that  the  first  root  is  a thick 
strong  one  sent  down  deep  into  the 
soil  for  anchorage  and  moisture  as 
well  as  food.  For  this  reason  trans- 
planted trees  do  not  grow  as  well  or 
live  as  long  as  those  where  the  nuts 
are  germinated  arid  then  planted  in 
the  location  where  the  tree  is  to  grow. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  damage 
this  root  as  its  soft  fleshy  bud  thrust 
through  the  cracked  shell  of  the  nut 
is  extremely  tender.  We  have  found 
the  best  method  of  planting  is  to  use 
a bar  or  peg  slightly  larger  than  the 
nut.  Make  a hole  four  to  six  inches 
deep,  drop  in  the  nut  them  fill  the 
hole  with  sand  or  fine  soil.  If  care  is 
taken  to  select  good  locations  for  the 
plantings  a survival  rate  of  between 
seventy  five  and  eighty  percent  of  the 
planting  can  be  expected. 

Other  hard  seeds  such  as  grape, 
hawthorn,  dogwood  and  rose  need 
the  action  of  frost  before  they  will 
germinate  properly.  They  are  best 
sown  in  rows  in  a frame  where  the 
mixture  has  a slightly  higher  sand 
content  than  the  preceding.  Here 
they  are  exposed  to  the  elements 
while  being  protected  by  screen  or 


wire  from  rodents  and  birds.  When 
preparing  this  seed  bed,  about  two 
pounds  of  bone  meal  to  the  square 
yard  of  surface  should  be  introduced 
so  as  to  be  about  two  inches  under 
the  seed  bed  surface.  These  seeds  are 
allowed  to  grow  until  the  second 
spring  after  planting  before  being 
transplanted  in  the  field  or  better 
still  into  nursery  rows  to  grow  still 
another  year  or  two  before  being 
planted  in  a permanent  location. 

Seeds  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  Mul- 
berry and  Bitter  sweet  may  be  freed 
of  their  pulp  or  the  berries  them- 
selves planted  in  a nursery  bed  where 
they  germinate  readily  and  grow  rap- 
idly to  transplanting  size.  Elderberry 
and  Bittersweet  can  also  be  propa- 
gated by  root  cuttings.  This  consists 
of  cutting  the  root  stock  into  sections 
two  to  three  inches  in  length  and 
planting  them  in  rows  in  a prepared 
nursery  bed.  As  soon  as  they  are 
rooted  they  will  send  up  a plant 
stock.  After  they  are  two  or  three 
inches  high  transplant  into  the  wilds. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  plant 
the  elderberry  where  it  will  become 
a pest.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
eradicate  once  it  is  established. 

One  of  the  most  important  game 
foods  from  the  standpoint  of  number 
of  species  benefited  and  the  ability 
to  provide  available  winter  food  in 
abundance  is  the  grape.  Grouse, 
quail,  turkey,  pheasant,  deer,  opos- 
sum, squirrel  and  fox  beside  a host 
of  smaller  species  look  upon  a grape 
thicket  at  the  edge  of  an  evergreen 
woodlot  as  a home  par  excellence.  I 
have  seen  flocks  of  robins  and  cardi- 
nals brave  the  bitter  northern  winter 
when  they  had  such  a location. 
Grouse  like  nothing  better  than  the 
hanging  frost  burned  clusters  while 
the  wild  turkeys  rake  the  leaves  be- 
low into  windrows  as  they  make  sure 
none  are  lost. 

The  easiest  way  to  propagate 
grapes  is  by  cuttings.  Anytime  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen  cut  the  growth 
of  the  season  into  lengths  containing 
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Elderberry  can  be  propagated  by  root  cuttings.  Transplant  when  stock  is  two  to  three 
inches  high  but  pick  -sites  where  this  rapidly  spreading  shrub  will  not  become  a pest. 


three  to  six  buds.  Cut  diagonally  near 
the  lower  bud  which  is  the  part 
where  the  roots  form.  Tie  into 
bundles  of  twenty-five  or  more  and 
bury  in  the  ground  so  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  cuttings  (root  end)  will 
be  uppermost.  Cover  with  at  least 
three  inches  of  soil  and  allow  them  to 
callus.  In  the  spring  dig  up  the  bun- 
dles and  plant  each  cutting  right  side 
up  in  soil.  Set  deep  enough  that  only 
the  upper  bud  shows  above  the 
ground.  Space  from  two  to  three 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  bud 
will  send  up  branches  and  leaves  and 
by  the  next  spring  each  growing  vine 
is  sturdy  enough  to  transplant  with 
some  assurance  that  it  will  grow.  The 
two  important  wild  species  are  the 
frost  and  fox  grape.  The  latter  is 
edible  for  humans  and  adds  much  to 
the  flavor  of  a day  afield  in  autumn. 

In  the  state  there  is  much  land 
that  has  been  abandoned  or  is  not 
suitable  for  raising  farm  crops.  Many 
owners  are  only  too  glad  to  have  their 
area  planted  with  game  foods.  Even 
in  cultivated  areas  there  are  odd 
nooks  and  corners  that  can  be  turned 


into  game  cover.  In  many  cases  it 
will  lead  to  better  farmer-sportsman 
relationships  as  well  as  increased 
sport  for  both.  There  are  many  more 
species  of  game  foods  that  the  con- 
servation minded  sportsman  can  ex- 
periment with  if  he  wishes.  He  will 
also  be  indirectly  proving  the  Bible 
statement,  “As  a man  soweth  so  shall 
he  reap.” 

If  you  have  not  helped  to  culti- 
vate the  crop  what  right  have  you 
to  a share  in  the  harvest? 

. . . The  End. 

Things  You  May  Not  Know 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  rac- 
coons do  not  wash  all  the  food  they 
eat. 

# # # 

The  red-cockaded  woodpecker  is 
the  only  bird  that  excavates  its  nest 
cavity  in  the  living  pine  tree.  It  re- 
turns to  the  same  tree  year  after 
year. 

* * * 

The  ears  of  the  woodcock  are 
located  in  front  of  the  eyes. 
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. . . HELPED  THIS  WILDLIFE 
BIOLOGIST  IN  WORKING 
FOR  MORE  WOODCOCK 

Steve  Liscinsky,  a member  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  Wildlife  Re- 
search staff  presently  working  on  a 
woodcock  study  near  State  College, 
bands  a young  woodcock  found 
through  the  efforts  of  the  above  pic- 
tured canine  woodcock  expert.  DUCE 
was  loaned  to  the  biologist  to  help 
locate  nesting  woodcock  last  summer. 
Adult  birds  were  similarly  banded 
after  being  lured  into  net  traps. 
Hunters  bagging  banded  woodcock 
are  urged  to  report  them  to  the  Game 
Commission. 


THIS 

CANINE 

CONSERVATIONIST  . . . 


Duce  of  Karomish,  a nine-year-old 
Brittany  spaniel  owned  by  J.  W. 
Taylor,  of  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania, 
pointed  his  first  woodcock  at  the  age 
of  six  months.  Since  then  his  owner 
and  hunting  companions  here  and  in 
the  South  have  bagged  over  500 
woodcock  over  the  dog’s  points. 


ing  down  the  window  panes  as  the 
downpour  beat  against  the  house, 
and  walked  out  through  the  thickets 
during  a lull  in  the  storm.  Each  bush 
and  each  blade  of  grass  was  heavy 
fruited  with  small  berries  of  trans- 
lucent glass. 

A real  November  rain  is  a drench- 
ing thing.  Its  job  is  to  wet  down  the 
brown  leaf  mulch  on  the  forest  floor 
and  the  broken  weed-growth  in  the 
fields  and  fencerows;  to  wet  it  down 
into  a sodden,  decaying  mass  as  the 
first  step  on  its  return  to  the  soil 
from  which  it  sprang.  Sometime  dur- 
ing the  month  this  soaking  rain  al- 
ways moves  in  for  a two  or  three 
day  stand,  to  complete  the  final  task 
in  preparing  the  countryside  for  the 
dark  days  of  winter  just  ahead. 

The  countryman  looks  about  him 
at  Thanksgiving  time  and  humbly 
cherishes  again  the  soundness  and 
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By  John  H.  Day 


AN  orange-hipped  honeybee  zoomed 
nervously  about  the  lawns,  seek- 
ing out  the  few  straggling  dandelions 
which  had  set  pale  blossoms  to  mimic 
the  late  November  sun.  She  was  ir- 
ritable and  plainly  in  a hurry  as  she 
worked  impatiently  over  the  last  lean 
pickings  of  the  year.  Her  pollen  bags 
were  crammed  full  of  bright  orange 
pollen,  apparently  from  those  same 
flowers,  and  she  looked  like  a minia- 
ture cowboy  swaggering  around  in 
fiery  orange  chaps.  I watched  her 
work  over  the  lawns  and  then  take 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  hive  which 
is  wintering  under  our  cranberry 
bush. 

Following  two  days  of  welcome 
rain  the  morning  had  brought  sunny 
skies  flecked  with  cottony  bits  of 
cloud  mass  which  fled  before  a driv- 
ing upper-level  wind.  By  mid-after- 
noon  more  rain  clouds  moved  in,  and 
after  a short,  sharp  shower  I stepped 
outside  to  marvel  at  a tremendous 
rainbow  arching  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  sky.  The  poet  called  the 
rainbow  “that  gracious  thing  made 
up  of  tears  and  light.” 

The  rain  broke  a drouth  which 
had  nearly  crippled  the  countryside. 
I watched  the  silken  skeins  unravel- 
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reality  of  the  plain  things  of  life. 
What  can  be  more  comforting  to  the 
questioning  spirit  than  the  sight  of 
distant  hills?  Or  the  delicious  muted 
litany  of  the  November  rain  on  the 
roof  in  the  middle  of  the  night? 

The  countryman  is  thankful  for 
enchanted  byways  which  have  lured 
him  on  and  on,  far  from  the  fears 
and  tensions  of  the  workaday  world 
into  the  secret  hidden  places  where 
the  immutable  work  of  the  Creator 
goes  serenely  on.  He  is  thankful  that 
these  oases  are  still  unspoiled  retreats 
where  a man  can  draw  into  himself 
the  refreshing  odours  and  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  good  earth. 

Happiness  and  contentment  are 
made  up  of  simple  things.  The 
countryman  is  thankful  for  the  heady 
perfume  of  the  swamp  rose,  the  clash 
of  icy  armor  when  ice  storms  batter 
the  winter  woods,  the  surging  white 
water  in  the  hemlock-shaded  trout 
country.  He  looks  up  at  the  majestic 
sky  show  which  wheels  across  his 
home  acres  each  night  and  is  thank- 
ful for  this  recurring  proof  that  the 
order  of  things  is  in  Good  Hands. 

November,  late  evening  of  the 
year,  brings  bedtime  for  many  of  the 
little  folk  of  the  wayside  trails.  They 
are  now  settling  in  for  their  long 
winter  sleep.  Along  the  meadow 
brooks  the  toads  and  frogs  and  cray- 
fish have  burrowed  into  the  mud. 
Snug  cocoons  house  the  sleeping 
beauties  who  will  emerge  as  gorgeous 
moths  in  another  June. 

The  countryman  pulls  off  a piece 
of  the  loose  bark  from  a log  lying 
in  the  pathway.  Revealed  are  grubs 
rolled  into  chilly  balls,  tiny  snails 
with  their  doors  sealed  against  the 
cold,  and  beetle  eggs  awaiting  the 
warming  sun  of  another  springtime. 
Hidden  in  a neat  hollow  is  the  bed- 
room and  storeroom  of  a white- 
footed mouse,  filled  wdth  cherry 
stones  and  sundry  weed  seeds. 

As  November  runs  out  and  the 
nights  grow  longer,  the  woodlands 
know  moments  of  silence,  a sort  of 


watchful,  waiting  silence  that  bears 
chill  portent.  The  countryman  shivers 
in  sympathy  when  a chance  gust 
sends  the  fallen  leaves  scrambling  be- 
fore him  like  the  scurry  of  ghostly 
feet  fleeing  in  affright  at  the  approach 
of  winter’s  bondage. 

The  country  dweller  never  lacks 
for  outdoors  excitement.  No  matter 
what  the  thermometer  savs,  nor  how 
drab  and  drear  the  day,  if  he  keeps  a 
weather  eye  out  the  window  he’s 
bound  to  find  himself  sooner  or  later 
with  a ringside  seat  at  one  of  the  hit 
shows  of  the  season.  The  perform- 
ance is  always  impromptu,  but  the 
acting  is  superb  and  the  stage  settings 
marvelous  beyond  description. 

Just  such  a barnstorming  troupe 
performed  in  our  backyard  one  re- 
cent morning.  We  were  quietly  en- 
grossed in  the  routine  battle  of  the 
cereal  bowls  when  there  was  a sud- 
den spurt  of  feathered  activity  in  the 
apple-sauce  tree  outside  the  window. 
It  was  a cold,  rainy,  dismal  morning, 
“not  fitten’  outside  for  man  nor 
beast,”  but  our  visitors  staged  their 
act  with  cheerful  showmanship,  un- 
daunted by  such  trifling  annoyances 
as  bad  weather. 

We  crowded  the  window  to  watch 
the  show.  The  entourage  included 
nearly  all  the  little  fellows  who  will 
spend  the  winter  in  our  valley.  At 
least  a dozen  tiny  golden-crowned 
kinglets  zipped  about  through  the 
trees,  giving  us  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  their  red-orange  caps. 

These  active  mites,  among  our 
smallest  birds,  had  apparently  at- 
tracted all  the  camp  followers  in  the 
countryside.  Black-capped  chickadees 
bustled  around  importantly,  han- 
dling all  trapeze  work  of  the  morn- 
ing’s entertainment.  Several  of  their 
larger  cousins,  the  tufted  titmice, 
shared  the  spotlight  in  more  digni- 
fied roles.  Solo  parts  were  taken  by  a 
lone  brown  creeper  and  a curious 
downy  woodpecker,  who  tap-danced 
over  every  promising  tree  trunk  in 
the  yard. 
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The  songsparrows  who  call  our 
backyard  home  sat  in  the  upper 
branches  and  scolded  all  through  the 
brief  performance.  A pair  of  cardinal 
grosbeaks  displayed  their  fancy  cos- 
tumes from  a vantage  point  well 
down-stage.  From  the  neighboring 
barnyard  a gang  of  noisy  starlings  and 
English  sparrows  derisively  mocked 
the  whole  show,  but  we  thought  it 
was  about  the  best  morning’s  enter- 
tainment that  had  come  our  way  in 
many  a day. 

Many  of  the  little  folk  of  the  out- 
doors are  already  in  cold  weather 
quarters.  For  some  weeks  our  screens 
have  been  crowded  by  “lady  bugs” 
seeking  a warm  hideaway.  As  I 
cleaned  one  of  the  cellar  windows  I 
poked  into  a cluster  of  more  than 
fifty  of  these  little  red  beetles,  snugly 
packed  into  a small  break  in  the 
frame. 

The  annual  Fall  spider  invasion  is 
also  under  way.  No  matter  how  care- 
fully the  country  place  is  screened, 
these  eight-legged  creatures  will  find 
their  way  indoors.  For  a few  weeks 
we  will  be  coming  across  them  of  var- 
ious types  and  sizes.  I notice  that  a 
few  wasps  have  moved  into  the  stor- 
age shed,  but  the  first  really  cold 
days  will  finish  them  off. 

Another  ruthless  invader  has 
joined  the  battle  to  take  over  the 
lawns  about  our  valley  home.  Appar- 
ently freighted  in  by  the  wind  from 
nearby  waste  fields,  the  tenacious 
beard  grass  bearing  the  jawbreaker 
name  of  andropogon  has  set  up  camp 
and  apparently  plans  to  stay.  I notice 
abandoned  fields  clear  full  of  this  tall 
brown  perennial,  which  folks  here- 
abouts call  “broom”  grass. 

Hard  cutting  only  seems  to  in- 
crease determination  of  this  inter- 
loper to  push  up  flowering  stalks  and 
set'  the  bearded  seed.  It  bides  its  time 
and  after  the  sickle  bar  is  put  away 
for  the  winter  suddenly  shoots  up  all 
over  the  place.  One  side  of  our  lawn 
is  now  a shimmering  mass  of  the  silky 
beards. 


The  true  countryman  takes  issue 
with  all  those  cheerless  folk  who  view 
the  arrival  of  November  as  return  of 
melancholy  days,  “the  saddest  of  the 
year.”  When  the  birds  have  gone  and 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  their  year  is 
done.  Our  short-day  northern  world 
begins  to  look— to  them— like  a place 
to  escape  from.  Some  hidden  migra- 
tory instinct  bids  them  arise  and  go 
also,  seeking  escape  to  the  sun  while 
gray  days  claim  the  November 
countryside. 

Treading  his  familiar  footpath 
ways  through  the  hills,  the  country- 
man finds  many  hardy,  cheerful 
feathered  folk  who  are  far  from  mel- 
ancholy. Roistering  in  happy-go- 
lucky  bands  through  the  denuded 
thickets,  they  will  neither  migrate 
nor  hibernate,  but  look  winter 
squarely  in  the  eye  and  bid  the  wind 
whisle.  Their  good  cheer  is  contagious 
and  the  countryman  warms  his  spirits 
at  their  self-reliant  fires  of  happiness. 

There  are  moments  of  loneliness 
in  November,  particularly  when  the 
gray  twilight  fades  over  the  western 
hills.  Just  before  darkness  comes  full 
down  the  wide  spaces  of  the  hills  are 
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full  of  the  inexpressible  solitude  of 
Nature.  The  countryman  knows, 
with  Burroughs,  that  a little  solitude 
at  times  ensures  deep  and  fast  colors 
of  the  spirit,  and  finds  no  melan- 
cholic sadness  in  these  twilight  hours. 

November’s  birthstone  is  the  topaz, 
a colorless  stone  in  its  pure  state,  but 
used  as  a gem  mostly  in  yellow  tints. 
And  the  November  flower  is  the 
chrysanthemum,  seen  largely  at  foot- 
ball games  and  in  fall  flower  shows. 
The  countryman  admires  both  the 
birthstone  and  the  flower  of  the 
eleventh  month,  and  finds  little  of 
the  melancholy  in  either. 

No  sense  of  melancholy  or  sadness 
oppresses  the  eager  gunman  as  he 
ranges  the  unroofed  woodland  aisles 
alert  for  grouse,  or  threads  the  bar- 
ren old-fields  in  quest  of  ringneck  or 
cottontail.  The  brown  monotony  is 
as  pleasant  to  him  as  summer’s  green- 
ery. To  him  all  days  are  pleasant,  just 
so  long  as  he  can  be  afield  with  dog 
and  gun,  and  though  the  rain  pelt 
him  or  chill  winds  assail  him,  he 
finds  his  full  measure  of  glad  con- 
tentment. 


Occasionally  the  wild  November 
nights  are  loud  with  wind  song.  The 
fingers  of  the  bullying  blasts  sweep 
mightly  music  through  the  ridgetree 
frets.  And  when  the  wind  has  chased 
itself  off  elsewhere  November  nights 
are  still  and  chill  and  full  of  stars, 
and  the  earth  is  but  the  frozen  echo 
of  the  silent  voice  of  the  Great  Archi- 
tect. 

The  gloomy  poet  found  these  “mel- 
ancholy days”  of  November  full  of 
“wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods, 
and  meadows  brown  and  sere.”  The 
countryman  doesn’t  go  along  with 
this  doleful  business  at  all.  He’ll  play 
out  the  hand  that’s  dealt  him,  and 
find  convivial,  high  hearted  com- 
panionship in  the  breezy  fellowship 
of  the  November  woods. 

And  he’ll  also  find,  in  the  skunk 
cabbage  spears  already  through  the 
loam,  and  the  tight  wrapped  buds  on 
every  branch,  eternal  promise  of  the 
coming  life  so  abundant  that  no 
November  and  its  portents  need  be 
feared. 

. . . The  End 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A RABBIT  PIE 

The  cotton-tail  rabbit  provides  more  food  for  gunners  and  their  families 
than  any  other  species  of  upland  game.  This  is,  of  course,  because  he  is  the 
most  prolific  and  is  found  in  more  sections  of  the  country.  His  flesh  can  be 
prepared  in  a variety  of  manners  and  is  delicious  almost  any  way  it  reaches 
the  table. 

Here’s  a good  recipe  for  rabbit  pie:  Cut  rabbit  into  serving  pieces.  Soak 

in  equal  parts  vinegar  and  water  for  12  to  24  hours.  Drain  and  wipe  dry. 

Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and  dredge  with  flour.  Sear  quickly  in  frying 
pan.  Add  water  to  cover  and  simmer  slowly  in  covered  pot  for  li/o  houra. 
Add  two  onions,  two  medium  sized  carrots  and  two  or  three  potatoes,  all 

cut  into  pieces.  Cook  until  vegetables  are  done.  Thicken  the  stew  with 

flour.  Put  in  a greased  baking  dish  and  cover  top  with  pie  crust  or 
biscuit.  Return  to  oven  and  bake  until  dough  is  done— fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes. 

The  above  recipe  is  taken  from  “How  to  Dress,  Ship  and  Cook  Wild 
Game,”  available  for  ten  cents  from  Remington  Arms  Company,  Dept.  C.  B., 
Bridgeport  2,  Connecticut. 
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THERE’S  an  old  story  about  two 
fellows  duck  hunting  in  a canoe. 
The  shooting  slowed  to  a standstill 
and  they  got  chilled  to  the  bone 
waiting  for  something  to  fly.  The 
gentleman  in  the  stern  occasionally 
sipped  hot  coffee  from  a thermos  to 
help  him  thaw.  He  noticed  the  hun- 
ters in  the  bow  taking  an  occasional 
nip  from  a bottle  he  carried,  too. 

At  last  the  hunter  in  the  stern 
spotted  a lone  goose  winging  its  way 
down  the  lake  at  what  goose  hunters 
call  “questionable”  range.  That  is  to 
say  the  lead  could  be  figured  out 
with  a slide  rule  and  a sheaf  of 
quick  calculations.  Inasmuch  as 
there’d  been  so  little  action  he  suc- 
cumbed, as  waterfowlers  often  do,  to 
the  temptation  to  take  a crack  at 
the  bird,  anyway. 

Twice  the  double  barrel  boomed 
but  the  goose  flew  on.  He  shouted 


to  the  hunter  in  the  bow. 

“Shoot,  friend,  before  he  gets  too 
far  away.” 

“Ka-rooom!”  The  single  barrel  12 
gauge  spoke  with  unquestionable  au- 
thority. The  goose  folded  in  the  air. 
The  neck  sagged,  the  legs  relaxed, 
and  the  splendid  bird  cart-wheeled 
through  space  and  splashed  into  the 
water. 

“Magnificent  shooting,”  cried  the 
rear  paddle  man.  “Where  did  you 
ever  learn  to  handle  a gun  like  that?” 

“Heck’s  shakes,”  the  front  man 
sputtered,  “I  shoulda  got  two  or 
three  outa  that  bunsssh!” 

When  gunpowder  and  alcohol  are 
mixed  well  together  the  results 
usually  aren’t  so  fortunate.  It’s  a 
mixture  in  which  the  compound  is 
twice  as  explosive  as  either  ingredient 
and  when  it  goes  off  someone  in- 
variably suffers.  A friend  of  ours  isn’t 
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so  polite  when  he  describes  the  con- 
coction. He  phrases  it  “Hoodlums 
and  Hootch.’’  Guess  he’s  right. 

I once  saw  a poster  warning  against 
drinking  while  hunting.  It  shows  a 
Nim-wit  (pardon  me,  I mean  Nim- 
rod) with  a bulbous  red  nose  and  an 
expression  on  his  face  similar  to  one 
I once  saw  on  a beagle  just  before  it 
had  bitten  its  own  tail.  The  hunter  is 
seated  on  the  ground  about  to  begin 
target  practice  on  a tin  can  balanced 
on  one  of  his  feet.  I’m  sure  the 
honest-to-goodness,  live  drunks  have 
done  things  equally  as  foolish  with 
their  guns. 

When  sober  citizens  truthfully  tes- 
tify that  they  mistook  fellow  human 
beings  for  squirrels,  turkeys,  or  deer, 
only  the  Almighty  would  presume  to 
predict  in  advance  what  strange 
sights  shall  enter  the  bleary  eyes  of 
the  inebriate  turned  gunner. 

We’ve  all  heard  the  old  expression 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

HUNTING  ACCIDENT 
REPORT 

TIME:  1:30  p.m.,  November  11, 
1952. 

PLACE:  Open  Woodland. 

WEATHER:  Clear. 

ACTION:  The  victim’s  gun  was 
leaning  on  the  running  board  of  his 
truck.  As  it  started  to  slide,  the 
hunter  made  a grab  for  it.  The  gun 
discharged,  blowing  off  several 
fingers  of  man’s  right  hand. 

NEVER  LEAVE  YOUR  GUN 
UNATTENDED  UNLESS  YOU 
UNLOAD  IT  FIRST 


that  it’s  best  to  have  a little  some- 
thing on  hand  in  case  of  snakebite. 
That’s  o.  k.  if  the  little  something 
is  at  home  in  the  liquor  cabinet  or  no 
closer  to  the  woods  than  the  hunting 
camp.  Outdoors  there  are  arguments 
against  it. 

First,  your  chances  of  encountering 
a poisonous  snake  during  the  time 
most  of  us  hunt  in  Pennsylvania  are 
pretty  slim. 

Second,  a drink  of  whiskey  is  just 
about  the  worst  possible  remedy  for 
a man  who’s  been  bitten.  It  stimu- 
lates the  circulation  at  a time  when 
the  flow  of  blood  should  be  suppressed 
in  order  to  localize  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  spread  of  poison  through- 
out the  system. 

Nor  is  there  any  basis  in  fact  for 
the  idea  that  a drink  will  warm  you 
if  you’re  cold.  Sure  enough,  of  it  will 
render  you  so  numb  you  won’t  know 
the  difference,  or  care.  But  a cup  of 
warm  milk,  or  chocolate,  is  just  about 
the  best  drink  of  all  to  make  a frozen 
hunter  feel  less  like  an  icicle. 

There’s  a definite  place  for  liquor 
in  civilized  society.  But,  brother  it’s 
not  in  the  woods.  And  if  you  must 
drink,  make  it  AFTER  the  hunt, 
when  the  guns  are  unloaded  and 
standing  in  a row  on  the  gun  rack. 
Then  your  drink  is  truly  a friendly 
one  that  will  help  you  and  your  hunt- 
ing buddies  relax  while  you  relive 
the  exciting  events  of  the  day. 

In  addition— and  -this  often  escapes 
a hunter’s  attention— it’s  illegal  to 
hunt  or  trap,  or  be  in  possession  of 
firearms  in  the  Keystone  State,  while 
intoxicated.  The  offense  will  cost  you 
$25  plus  the  cost  of  prosecution.  What 
is  more,  it  will  cost  a great  deal  of 
embarrassment  any  of  us  would 
rather  avoid. 

. . . The  End 

# # * 

The  Irridescent  color  of  a duck’s 
wing  patches  is  not  due  to  pigment, 
but  to  submicroscopic  prisms  break- 
ing the  light  on  the  surface  of  the 
feathers. 
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TV  Fan  T’aint  Funny 

ALLEGHENY  CO.-The  following 
unusual  incident  was  related  to  me 
by  Mrs.  John  Nicholson,  who  is  the 
wife  of  one  of  our  deputies  residing 
at  1210  High  Street,  Springdale. 

On  Sunday,  July  12,  while  at  home 
alone  quietly  sitting  in  the  dining 
room  watching  television,  Mrs. 
Nicholson  felt  something  cold  on  her 
ankle  and  at  the  same  time  a sort  of 
gentle  scraping.  Upon  looking  down, 
she  was  at  first  shocked  and  then 
alerted  to  action  by  the  sight  of  a 
weasel  investigating  with  nose  and 
forefeet.  She  retreated  to  the  kitchen 
in  a hurry,  regained  composure  and 
seized  the  wastebasket.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  weasel  retired  to  the  living 
room,  peeking  at  her  from  behind  a 
chair  as  she  watched  from  the  kitchen 
—then  ensued  a merry-go-around  as 
she  and  the  weasel  went  around  from 
living  room  to  dining  room  to 
kitchen;  she  having  regained  courage, 
trying  to  put  the  wastebasket  over  the 
critter.  It  proved  too  elusive,  how- 
ever, and  continued  to  avoid  her  but 
never  retreated  too  far  and  continued 
to  peek  from  behind  whatever  object 
sheltered  it  at  the  moment.  Mrs. 


Nicholson  had  wanted  to  capture  the 
weasel  to  prove  to  her  husband  that 
the  incident  had  occurred,  but  de- 
ciding this  was  impossible  and  not 
wanting  to  remain  in  the  house  alone 
with  it  until  he  returned  from  work, 
she  propped  the  kitchen  door  open 
with  the  broom  and  succeeded  in 
chasing  it  out  on  the  porch.  After 
she  had  closed  the  door,  it  still 
arrogantly  peeked  in  at  her  from  the 
outside.  Later  it  retired  under  the 
porch,  she  then  called  a neighbor  to 
look  at  it.  It  continued  to  peek  from 
the  latticework  under  the  porch  at 
intervals,  but  of  course  when  her  hus- 
band returned  from  work,  not  a trace 
of  it  could  be  found,  nor  has  it  been 
seen  since.  The  Nicholsons  had  heard 
gnawing  in  the  basement  the  night 
before  and  thinking  it  was  a rat  had 
set  several  traps  that  morning.  The 
day  before,  the  basement  door  had 
been  left  open  several  hours.  Mr. 
Weasel  must  have  gotten  in  at  that 
time.  Usually  shy  but  sometimes  bold, 
this  member  of  the  species  decidedly 
exhibited  the  latter  attribute.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  C.  R.  Kinley, 
New  Kensington. 

Turtle  Old  Timer  Travels  Slowly 

PERRY  COUNTY— In  1911,  Her- 
bert Smith  who  at  that  time  resided 
in  Blain,  R.  D.,  in  the  vicinity  of 
what  is  now  Fowlers  Hollow  Park, 
but  who  now  resides  at  Maytown, 
Lancaster  County;  carved  his  initials 
on  a box  turtle.  Just  recently  this 
turtle  was  found  hale  and  hearty  with 
the  initials  and  date  in  good  condi- 
tion. This  same  turtle  was  found  a 
few  years  ago  and  released  in  the 
same  section.  Mr.  Smith  had  released 
it  back  in  1911  and  it  was  recently 
found  nearby.  This  proves  the  old 
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fellow  has  moved  at  a very  slow  pace 
according  to  turtle  tradition.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Harold  E.  Rus- 
sell, Blain. 

Snapper  Solves  Mystery 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
—While  on  patrol  in  Rush  Township 
I noticed  a large  snapping  turtle  in 
a stream  on  a farm  property  where 
I knew  tihey  had  young  ducks  and 
geese.  I saw  the  farmer  and  asked  him 
if  they  had  lost  any  young  birds.  He 
said  they  had  lost  four  young 
goslings.  I told  him  I had  a good 
prospect  up  the  creek  and  if  he 
wanted  me  to  I would  kill  it  and  we 
would  examine  the  stomach.  He 
OK’d  the  idea  and  I proceeded  to  dis- 
patch the  turtle.  We  opened  it  up 
and  sure  enough  we  found  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  goslings.  The  far- 
mer was  pleased  to  find  out  who  the 
culprit  was  as  he  thought  it  might 
have  been  a stray  cat  he  saw  on  the 
farm  or  perhaps  a mink.— District 
Game  Protector  Clyde  E.  Laubach, 
Elysburg. 


Foxy  Friend 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY-Just  to 
prove  again  that  many  different 
kinds  of  wild  birds  and  animals 
have  no  fear  of  each  other  in  the 
wild  state,  a slhort  time  ago  I was 
watching  the  movements  and  activi- 


ties of  three  deer.  After  feeding 
quietly  for  some  time,  I saw  them 
suddenly  throw  up  their  tails  and 
heads,  at  the  same  time  taking  a 
jump  or  two  and  acting  more  or  less 
alarmed  at  something  approaching 
them  from  the  woods.  What  I ex- 
pected. to  see  was  a dog  or  two  ap- 
pear on  the  scene  with  the  beginning 
of  a chase.  But  just  as  quickly  as 
they  became  a bit  startled,  they 
quieted  down  and  began  to  graze. 
At  this  same  time  a fox  ran  right 
into  the  midst  of  them  and  started 
running  around  the  deer,  back  and 
forth  and  seemed  to  be  in  a very 
playful  mood.  From  this  time  on, 
these  deer  paid  no  further  attention 
to  the  presence  of  the  fox.  They 
seemed  to  be  the  best  of  friends  and 
the  fox  stayed  with  the  deer  until 
they  fed  across  the  field  and  dark- 
ness closed  the  scene.— District  Game 
Protector  Howard  F.  Hoffman,  Punx- 
sutawney. 


Wild  Turkey  Wishes  For  Webbed  Feet 
WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
While  releasing  wild  turkeys  with 
Game  Protector  Charles  Hertz  on  the 
Loyalhanna  Flood  Control,  Aera,  one 
of  them  jumped  out  of  the  crate,  ran 
up  over  the  seat  of  the  Jeep  Truck, 
out  the  window  on  the  opposite  side 
and  flew  out  over  the  dam.  It  landed 
about  100  feet  off  shore.  It  swam 
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around  for  about  five  minutes,  look- 
ing over  the  area,  then  swam  ashore 
and  went  upon  the  ridge  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  others  went.  Maybe 
it  felt  its  toenails  coming  off  on  ac- 
count of  the  polluted  water  and 
changed  its  mind  about  being  a duck. 
—District  Game  Protector  D.  W. 
Heacox,  Irwin. 

Waterways  Yield  Surprises 

FULTON  COUNTY— I noticed  a 
number  of  trout  trapped  in  small 
pools  on  the  headwater  of  Roaring 
Run  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  53. 
The  following  day,  after  conferring 
with  Fish  Warden  Carnell,  I went 
to  the  area,  equipped  with  buckets 
and  net.  A large  raccoon  had  beat  me 
to  the  punch.  The  pools  were  ringed 
with  chubby,  trout  and  minnows; 
chewed  around  the  head  and  neck. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  common  be- 
lief that  a raccoon  kills  only  what  it 
wants  to  eat. 

Officer  Bert  Welch  and  I were  pa- 
trolling a dry  wash  on  the  border  of 
Fulton  and  Huntingdon  Counties. 
Bert,  wearing  low  cuts,  missed  step- 
ping on  a copperhead  by  a very  few 
inches.  Shortly  after  this,  I flipped 
a large  watersnake  over  to  Bert,  who 
was  still  a bit  snake  conscious.  He 
mashed  it  to  a pulp.  A frog  jumped 
from  the  gore  into  a nearby  stream, 
apparently  unharmed  after  his  two 
flirtations  with  death.— District  Game 
Protector  Carl  E.  Jarrett,  McConnels- 
burg. 

On  the  Starling  Circuit 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY-On 
August  27,  while  driving  a back  road 
in  Greenfield  Township  I saw  a 
starling  hanging  from  an  electric 
transmission  wire.  Curious  to  ascer- 
tain what  had  killed  the  bird  I ex- 
amined the  ground  underneath  the 
wire  and  counted  the  wings  of  thirty- 
nine  other  starlings  that  had  been 
killed  in  the  same  accident.  What  ap- 
parently happened  was  that  too  many 


birds  got  on  the  top  wire,  causing 
it  to  sag  and  to  contact  the  lower 
wire  to  complete  the  circuit.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Philip  S.  Sloan, 
Dalton. 

Wrong  Rat  Accused  of  Trouble 

VENANGO  COUNTY— In  the 
early  part  of  August  one  of  my  Dep- 
uties, David  Spangler,  received  a 
complaint  from  a resident  of  Hamp- 
ton Station  that  muskrats  were  de- 
stroying his  garden  and  that  he 
wanted  something  done  about  it 
right  away.  Spangler  contacted  me 
and  we  decided  that  he  had  better 
use  steel  traps  as  they  were  hard  to 
catch  in  live  traps  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Several  days  later  Spangler  re- 
ported that  he  had  trapped  five 
wharf  rats  and  no  muskrats  in  a small 
marsh  near  the  garden.  It  eliminated 
the  trouble.  I think  that  in  a lot  of 
cases  game  and  fur  bearing  animals 
are  blamed  unjustly  for  a lot  of  dam- 
age.—District  Game  Protector  Leo  E. 
Milford,  Oil  City. 

More  Game  Or  Less  Careful  Drivers? 

WYOMING  COUNTY-On  a re- 
cent trip  through  New  York  and 
Canada  we  noted  the  scarcity  of  game 
and  other  wildlife  killed  on  the 
highways  after  leaving  Pennsylvania. 
We  observed  only  three  road  kills 
consisting  of  one  skunk  and  two  por- 
cupines in  over  800  miles  of  travel. 
No  border  markers  or  road  signs 
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were  necessary  to  tell  us  we  were 
back  in  Pennsylvania  since  we 
counted  thirteen  dead  rabbits  in 
about  the  first  hundred  miles  back 
in  the  Keystone  State.  Makes  us 
wonder— do  we  really  have  more 
game  in  Pennsylvania  or  just  more 
careless  drivers?— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Thomas  W.  Meehan,  Me- 
hoopany. 

Antlered  Fawn 

CLINTON  COUNTY-Can  a 
spotted  fawn  have  antlers?  Here’s 
one  that  did.  Recently  I was  called 
to  remove  a deer  from  the  highway 
that  had  met  the  fate  of  so  many 
deer.  With  me  at  the  time  was  Forest 
Ranger  Clarence  Billotte.  The  deer 
was  a three  point  buck,  in  the  velvet, 
but  the  amazing  thing  was  the  fact 
that  its  coat  was  spotted  just  like  a 
fawn.  I do  not  infer  that  it  was  a 
1953  fawn,  but  it  must  have  been 
an  instance  where  the  last  year’s 
fawn  broke  out  in  spots  again  this 
year.  Nice  camouflage,  but  it  proved 
ineffective  against  one  of  our  modern 
vehicles.— District  Game  Protector 
Charles  F.  Keiper,  Renovo. 

Pleasant  Pheasant  Field 

CHESTER  COUNTY-On  August 
7,  while  patrolling  in  North  Coven- 
try township,  I happened  to  notice 
about  an  acre  of  freshly  mown  clover 
with  a few  pheasants  feeding  in  it. 


I stopped  the  car  to  watch  them  feed 
and  to  my  surprise,  I discovered  not 
a few  birds,  but  well  over  two  hun- 
dred pheasants  all  about  twelve 
weeks  old.  Soon  other  cars  of  curious 
people  had  stopped  to  watch  the 
pheasants.  I am  glad  that  some  peo- 
ple had  the  opportunity  to  witness 
this  sight  and  maybe  now  it  will  not 
be  so  difficult  to  convince  them  that 
we  have  a good  shootable  supply  of 
birds  for  the  coming  hunting  season. 
—District  Game  Protector  Edward  J. 
Fasching,  Downingtown. 

Golden  Goose  Cooks  Cooper’s  Goose 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-Deputy 
Ward  Dissinger  reports  that  Don 
Spitler  of  Pine  Grove,  had  the  fol- 
lowing unusual  experience  while 
driving  his  car  over  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain in  Washington  Township:  His 
car  is  a late  model  with  a radiator 
ornament  resembling  a golden  eagle 
or  a goose.  As  he  entered  a deep  cut 
in  the  road  near  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, a Cooper’s  hawk  dived  down 
and  struck  the  radiator  ornament  as 
if  it  were  a live  bird.  The  hawk  was 
instantly  killed  by  the  impact  with 
the  metal  wings  of  the  ornament. 
This  seems  to  indicate  to  me  that 
hawks  in  migration  are  either  hungry 
or  that  they  will  strike  at  anything 
that  moves.— District  Game  Protector 
Ralph  L.  Shank,  Pine  Grove. 
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Thirty-ninth  In  A Series 


Note:  If  desired,  this  center  sheet  can 
be  removed  without  damaging  the 
magazine  by  loosening  the  two  center 
staples. 


Land  Area 

Lehigh  County  contains  222,848 
acres  of  which  35,112  acres  are 
forested.  Publicly  owned  land  totals 
4,682  acres,  including  2,483  acres  in 
State  Game  Lands. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Reading,  the  Lehigh 
& New  England,  and  the  Ironton 
lines.  The  William  Penn  Highway 
(U.  S.  22)  and  other  important  routes 
traverse  the  county  which  has  498 
miles  of  improved  State  highways. 
One  of  the  most  important  airports 
in  the  State  is  the  Allentown-Bethle- 
hem  Airport. 

District  Game  Protector 

District  Game  Protector  William 
A.  Moyer,  2024  Pennsylvania  Street, 
Allentown,  has  jurisdiction  over  this 
county. 

Fish  Warden 

Fish  Warden  Harvey  D.  Neff,  846 
N.  7th  Street,  Allentown,  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  county. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture  has  always  been  one  of 
the  leading  industries  of  Lehigh 
County.  It  contains  some  of  the 
finest  fruit  farms  in  the  country  and 
truck  crops  are  produced  extensively. 
In  some  years  this  county  has  pro- 
duced more  potatoes  than  any  other 
in  the  State.  Sixty-eight  percent  of 


the  county’s  land  area  is  laid  out  in 
farms. 

Industry 

Limestone  is  the  principal  mineral 
resource  of  the  county  and  because 
of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  this  partic- 
ular limestone,  the  manufacture  of 
cement  was  started  in  1875.  Today, 
about  one  fifth  of  the  cement  produc- 
tion for  the  entire  United  States 
comes  from  Lehigh  County.  Crushed 
stone  for  highways  and  concrete 
structures,  flux  lime  and  building 
stone  also  are  produced  in  great 
quantities.  The  Slatington  district 
manufactures  more  roofing  slate, 
blackboards  and  school  slates  than 
any  other  similar  district  in  the 
United  States.  Allentown,  which  is 
the  county  seat,  has  been  the  second 
ranking  city  in  the  country  in  pro- 
duction of  silk  while  mining  machin- 
ery, food  stuffs,  iron  and  steel  are  also 
important  industrially. 

History 

Lehigh  County  was  created  March 
6,  1812  from  a part  of  Northampton 
County.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
German  word  “Lecha,”  which  in 
turn  is  a derivation  of  the  Indian 
word  “Lechauwekink,”  meaning 
where  the  streams  fork. 

The  early  Swiss  and  German  set- 
tlers of  Lehigh  county  were  hard- 
working, industrious  folk.  Their  rela- 
tions with  the  Indians  were  quiet 
and  peaceful  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War  in  1755. 
The  farmers  of  Lehigh  then  lived  in 
almost  constant  fear  of  the  Indians 
until  1758  when  the  Indians  aban- 
doned the  French  cause  after  the 
capture  of  Fort  Duquesne. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  his- 
torical event  in  the  county  followed 
the  Battle  of  the  Brandywine.  With 
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no  hope  of  saving  Philadelphia  from 
British  occupation,  patriots  trans- 
ported the  Liberty  Bell  and  the  bell 
from  Christ  Church  tower  in  Phila- 
delphia to  Allentown  where  the  bells 
were  hidden  under  the  floor  of  the 
Zion  Reformed  Church.  When  the 
British  evacuated  Philadelphia  the 
following  year,  the  bells  were  re- 
turned. 

In  1798  Lehigh  County  was  in- 
volved in  Fries’  Rebellion,  often 
called  the  “Hot  Water  War,”  be- 
cause angry  housewives  threw  boiling 
water  upon  Federal  agents.  This 
eastern  Pennsylvania  counterpart  to 
the  Whiskey  Rebellion  was  a protest 
against  the  assessment  of  an  unpopu- 
lar Federal  Tax  on  window  panes, 
called  the  “house  tax.”  Led  by  John 
Fries,  a cooper  and  auctioneer,  the 
people  chased  the  assessors  away. 
Some  of  the  ringleaders  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned  at  Bethlehem,  and 
Fries  led  a mob  to  release  them.  He 
was  caught,  and  with  thirty  others 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  treason, 
later  to  be  pardoned  by  President 
John  Adams. 

Recreation — Fishing 

Fishable  waters  (name  of  stream 
or  lake,  fish  stocked,  location  and 
length  or  area  of  stocked  waters)  in- 
clude: Big  Trout  Run— brook  trout— 


Slatington,  Rt.  309—6  miles;  Cedar 
Creek— brook  trout— Cetrons,  Rt.  22— 
3 miles;  Coplay  Creek— brown  trout— 
Coplay,  Rt.  329—5  miles;  Jordan 
Creek— brown  trout— Allentown,  Rt. 
22—2  miles;  Little  Lehigh  River- 
brown  trout— Trexlertown,  Rt.  222— 
6 miles;  Saucon  Creek,  S.  Br.-T>rook 
trout— Coopersburg,  Rt.  309—3  miles; 
Spring  Creek— brook  trout— Trexler- 
town, Rt.  222—2  miles;  Swabia  Creek 
—brook  trout— Macungie,  Rt.  100—3 
miles;  Trout  Creek— brown  trout— 
Allentown,  Rt.  22—2  miles. 

Recreation — Hunting 

Lehigh  County  provides  good  small 
game  hunting,  it  being  one  of  the 
first  great  pheasant  counties  to 
develop.  Two  tracts  of  State  Game 
Lands  are  located  here— Number  205, 
near  Schnecksville,  containing  1264 
acres  and  Number  217,  near  Slating- 
ton, containing  1219  acres.  Three 
Cooperative  Farms  Game  Projects, 
plus  a portion  of  another,  are  located 
in  the  county  and  covet  a total  of 
over  24,000  acres.  Of  interest  to 
hunters,  as  well  as  others,  is  the 
Trexler-Lehigh  Game  Preserve  near 
Schnecksville  where  a wide  variety  of 
animals,  including  a large  herd  of 
bison,  may  be  observed  in  natural 
surroundings. 

...  The  End 
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THE  ROAD  TO  CONSERVATION 


By  Ivan  McKeever 


(Sixth  In  A Series) 

OUR  road  should  not  by-pass  the 
city  of  Carthage,  the  mighty— 
a city  settled  by  the  Phoenicians 
and  developed  in  true  eastern  style. 
According  to  legend,  the  city  was 
founded  by  Dido,  a Semitic  princess 
of  Tyre. 

If  we  should  turn  to  the  map  of 
the  Mediterranean  area  and  look  for 
the  site  of  Carthage,  we  would  find 
that  it  was  located  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa  just  across  the  narrow 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from 
Sicily  and  close  to  the  present  site  of 
Tunis.  Carthage  was  on  a peninsula 
with  a beautiful  harbor  that  was  fully 
protected  from  the  sea  and  could 
be  easily  closed  against  attacking 
vessels.  We  could  imagine  a great 
and  rich  city  with  many  piers,  exten- 
sive warehouses  and  business  estab- 
lishments of  all  kinds.  There  were 
temples  and  other  public  edifices  of 
splendid  architecture  for  the  relig- 
ious ceremonies  and  civil  services 
of  the  state.  We  could  then  imagine 


elegant  mansions  and  palaces  of  the 
rich  for  Carthage  was  a city  gov- 
erned by  wealthy  families. 

A visit  to  Carthage  during  the 
height  of  its  power  would  have 
revealed  many  interesting  sights. 
Should  we,  on  such  a visit,  have 
passed  through  the  walls  and  visited 
the  back  country,  we  would  have 
found  fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
fields  extending  for  many  miles  into 
the  interior.  These  fields  produced 
great  stores  of  grain  and  rich  fruit 
of  many  descriptions. 

The  Carthaginians  were  shrewd 
traders  and  they  maintained  a large 
commercial  fleet  of  sailing  vessels. 
They  developed  a navy  which,  in 
its  turn,  for  several  hundred  years 
controlled  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  A twenty-three  mile 
wall  all  the  way  across  the  penin- 
sula protected  the  entire  city  from 
attack  by  land.  The  wall  had  many 
towers  that  were  used  as  lookout 
stations  in  times  of  danger.  Within 
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View  of  the  giant  collisseum  at  El  Djsm,  North  Africa.  It  once  had  a seating  capacity 
of  60,000  persons.  This  is  more  than  the  entire  population  of  the  whole  surrounding 
region  today. 


the  wall  itself  were  barracks  for  a 
large  army.  Space  was  also  provided 
in  the  wall  for  the  cavalry  and  war 
elephants. 

Carthage  represented  a period  of 
importance  in  civilization’s  develop- 
ment. Here  the  cultural,  scientific 
and  political  advancements  of  the 
past  were  utilized  to  the  fullest. 
Rome  profited  greatly  from  what 
they  were  able  to  learn  from  the 
Carthaginians  and  some  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  art  that  appeared  later  in 
Rome  were  of  Carthaginian  origin. 
Carthage  was  the  most  powerful  city 
of  its  time  and  was  the  dominating 
force  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Its  trading  area  extended  even  be- 
yond its  political  influence.  For  many 
years  it  rivaled  Rome  for  control  of 
the  Mediterranean  area. 

The  Phoenicians  carried  with 
them  to  Carthage  much  knowledge 
gained  from  irrigation  and  farming 
from  Mesopotamia  and  other  lands 
of  the  Near  East.  They  improved 
irrigation  methods  as  developed  by 
the  people  of  earlier  periods  and 
irrigation  became  a common  prac- 
tice throughout  North  Africa.  Great 


aqueducts  were  built  to  carry  water 
from  the  clear  streams  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains  to  the  fertile  fields  in  the 
low  lands.  Farming  for  the  first  time 
in  history  became  truly  a science. 
Mago,  a leading  Carthaginian  agri- 
culturist, wrote  a book  on  the  agri- 
cultural science  of  his  time.  This 
book  was  considered  so  important 
that  when  Carthage  was  taken  by 
the  Romans,  the  Roman  Senate  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  translate  the 
book  into  Latin.  It  was  afterward 
translated  into  Greek.  Roman  writers 
made  much  use  of  it  and  Cicero 
referred  to  it  as  the  standard  work 
on  agriculture.  Many  historians  give 
the  Carthaginians  credit  for  advanc- 
ing agriculture.  They  point  out  that 
the  Romans,  in  a later  period,  were 
wise  enough  to  accept  and  apply  the 
advanced  agricultural  sciences  as 
used  by  the  Carthaginians  even 
though  they  were  able  to  add  little 
in  the  way  of  new  agricultural 
practices. 

Agriculture  was  behind  all  wealth 
and  trade  in  early  Carthage.  The 
capable  Carthaginians  developed 
more  and  more  land  for  agriculture. 
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Carpenter,  in  his  “World  Travels,” 
points  out,  “The  land  itself  was  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  and  the  country  about 
it  produced  so  abundantly  that  it  was 
for  centuries  one  of  the  world’s  great 
wheat  lands.”  It  was  during  this 
period  in  North  Africa  that  some 
of  the  greatest  estates  and  farming 
enterprises  came  into  being.  Single 
farming  units  sometimes  employed  as 
many  as  twenty  thousand  people. 
The  land  was  owned  by  the  wealthy; 
the  work  was  done  by  the  peasant 
and  slaves.  This  land  tenure  system 
was  both  a political  and  agricultural 
weakness  and  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  influence  in  bringing  about 
the  destruction  of  Carthage  because 
the  pheasants,  the  slaves,  and  the 
lowly  laborers  had  little  reason  to 
conserve  and  defend  the  soil  they 
tilled. 

We  might  also  take  a look  at  the 
possessions  of  Carthage  including  the 
island  of  Sicily,  Corsica,  Sardinia  and 
the  Balearics.  These  islands  were  rich 
and  prosperious  territories  all  under 
the  Carthaginian  rule.  Looking  be- 
yond the  Mediterranean,  we  see  the 
Carthaginians  developing  the  rich 


silver  mines  of  Spain  and  establish- 
ing many  colonies  with  which  they 
carried  on  their  extensive  trade.  They 
even  sailed  beyond  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  south  along  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  north  to  the  British  Isles, 
developing  colonies  and  trading  posts 
wherever  they  went.  Picturing  all 
these  things  as  they  were,  with  our 
visit  into  the  past,  we  can  well  un- 
derstand how  the  Carthaginians  came 
into  conflict  with  Rome,  then  just 
beginning  to  develop  its  empire  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

The  wealth  of  the  Carthaginian 
Empire  permitted  the  organization 
and  training  of  their  great  armies 
and  navies.  Since  the  people  were  in- 
tensely interested  in  colonization  and 
expansion  of  trade,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand the  jealousy  of  the  ruling 
class  toward  any  other  city  that 
showed  signs  of  becoming  powerful. 
This  reasoning  caused  Hamilcar  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  check- 
ing the  growing  power  of  Rome  and 
led  to  the  great  and  long  effort  by 
his  son  Hannibal  to  destroy  Rome 
itself. 

Rome  became  envious  of  Carthage 


This  olive  grove,  planted  near  Sfax,  Tunisia,  indicates  that  there  are  possibilities  for 
reclamation.  These  plantings  have  been  extended  to  over  200, 0V0  acres  in  the  past  40  years. 

USCS  Photo 
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and  its  wealth.  They  were  especially 
envious  of  the  fertile  lands  of  Sicily 
and  the  other  island  possessions  of 
Carthage  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
As  they  learned  more  about  North 
Africa,  with  its  highly  productive 
soil,  they  became  even  more  envious. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  these  two  cities 
should  clash  and  over  a period  of 
one  hundred  years  in  three  great 
wars,  fight  to  the  extinction  of  one. 
Had  the  soils  of  North  Africa  been 
poor,  had  agriculture  not  been  highly 
organized,  had  Carthage  been  a 
small  and  poor  city  rather  than  a 
rich  city  of  a million  people,  Rome 
probably  would  not  have  been  jeal- 
ous and  the  three  Punic  Wars  may 
not  have  resulted.  Here  again,  on 
“The  Road  to  Conservation,”  we 
find  man  fighting  man  for  possession 
of  the  world’s  fertile  land.  Here 
again,  we  find  a progressive  and  de- 
termined spirit  associated  with  the 
development  and  utilization  of  good 
soil. 

We  might  briefly  consider  the  fu- 
ture for  this  country  that  once  pro- 
duced a city  greater  than  any  prior 
to  its  time— a city  of  a million  people 
willing  to  fight  and  die  for  their 
city  and  country.  The  outlook  for 
the  countries  of  North  Africa  may 
now  be  brighter  than  some  writers 
and  travelers  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve. French  North  Africa,  accord- 
ing to  surveys,  has  fifty-one  percent 
of  the  know  reserve  of  phosphate 
rock  in  the  world.  The  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  twenty-nine 
percent.  The  countries  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  sixteen  percent.  With  a 
known  estimated  reserve  of  phosphate 
rock  of  forty-six  billion  tons,  we  can 
well  imagine  the  economic  aspects  of 
this  wealth  to  the  relatively  poor 
countries  of  North  Africa.  Already 
North  Africa  is  producing  twenty- 
nine  percent  of  the  phosphate  being 
used  in  the  world  today.  Since  phos- 
phate is  a deficient  element  in  most 
agricultural  soils  of  the  world,  the 
market  for  it  should  be  continous 
and  expanding.  This  should  go  far 


in  bringing  about  a balance  of  trade 
for  North  Africa  between  it  and  such 
countries  as  England  and  the  United 
States. 

We  learn  too  of  efforts  to  reclaim 
some  of  the  vast  semi-arid  areas  of 
North  Africa.  Recent  plantings  of 
olive  groves  have  indicated  that  with 
protection  from  the  sheep  and  goats 
(which  seem  to  consume  everything 
in  sight)  and  proper  cultural  meth- 
ods, adequate  success  can  be  obtained 
with  the  rainfall  available.  New 
plants  are  being  introduced  by  the 
French  Government  and  the  great 
battlefield  of  El  Alamein  of  World 
War  II  is  now  densely  covered  with 
a legume  recently  brought  from 
Australia. 

The  job  of  improving  agriculture 
in  North  Africa  is  a difficult  task 
and  whether  it  makes  sufficient  head- 
way to  be  an  important  factor  in 
world  food  production  remains  to  be 
seen.  Customs  and  farming  practices 
of  untold  generations  need  to  be 
overcome.  The  menacing  problem  of 
erosion  still  seems  difficult  for  man  to 
recognize  and  understand.  The  in- 
terest of  the  individual  fanner  needs 
to  be  aroused,  and  it  will  be  harder 
still  to  stir  entire  peoples  into  action. 
We  can  appreciate  these  difficulties 
because  of  our  own  slow  progress  to- 
ward true  conservation  farming. 
There  seems  to  be  a tendency  against 
change.  There  seems  to  be  a senti- 
ment against  comparison.  We  are 
slow  to  admit  that  we  have  serious 
erosion  and  quick  to  agree  that  the 
other  fellow  is  destroying  his  land. 
We  are  willing  to  agree  that  the 
people  of  Carthage  and  North  Africa 
would  not,  through  the  centuries, 
protect  their  good  soil.  We  are  slow 
to  admit  that  with  all  our  modern 
equipment  and  all  of  our  know-how 
in  agriculture  we  are  destroying  our 
rich  land  resources  faster  than  did 
the  people  of  the  great  Carthaginian 
Empire  more  than  twenty  centuries 
ago. 


. . The  End 


By  Keith  Schuyler 

THERE  are  a number  of  ways  to 
field  dress  a rabbit,  but  the 
method  described  here  is  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  from  the 
standpoint  of  preserving  the  meat 
. . . the  chief  purpose  in  field  dress- 
ing. 

All  game  should  be  relieved  of  the 
viscera  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is 
killed  for  it  is  fermentation  of  body 
wastes  that  are  most  likely  to  taint 
the  meat.  However,  stale  blood  is 
also  a detriment,  and  this  should  be 
considered  in  the  method  of  clean- 
ing. 

As  soon  as  the  rabbit  is  picked  up, 
the  fur  should  be  plucked  from  the 
abdominal  area  to  keep  the  hair 


from  entering  the  cut  to  be  made. 
Then,  with  a sharp  knife,  make  a slit 
in  the  flesh  from  the  chest  to  the 
pelvic  area  taking  care  not  to  cut 
into  the  viscera.  If  the  bladder  is 
full,  empty  it  by  pressing  gently  with 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,  allowing 
the  content  to  take  its  natural  course. 

Then,  holding  the  carcass  in  one 
hand,  as  shown  here,  insert  the  first 
two  fingers  of  the  other  hand  up- 
ward into  the  cut  you  have  already 
made.  Force  the  fingers  through  the 
diaphragm,  the  thin  wall  of  muscle 
separating  the  lung  cavity  and 
stomach  cavity,  next  to  the  chest. 
Next,  push  the  tips  of  the  fingers  to 
the  backbone,  then  apply  a light 
pressure  against  the  diaphragm  so 
that  it  is  caught  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers. 

Now,  gently  strip  downward,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  entire  stomach 
contents  will  come  almost  completely 
free.  A thin  membrane,  the  perito- 
neum, which  separates  the  stomach 
cavity  from  the  back  muscles,  usually 
pulls  free  to  leave  the  meat  clean 
even  in  a badly  shot  up  rabbit. 

If  the  chest  cavity  was  filled  with 
blood,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  you 
have  allowed  this  to  drain,  and  the 
inside  of  the  carcass  may  become 
bloody.  Wipe  the  cavity  clean  with 
a cloth  or  cleansing  tissue  carried 
for  this  purpose,  or  simply  drag  it 
over  a bundle  of  grass.  Removal  of 
the  chest  contents  is  optional  since 
it  won’t  bother  the  meat  and  you 
will  likely  want  to  save  the  heart  for 
gravy  giblets. 

This  method,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, works  equally  well  with  all 
small  game  animals  such  as  squirrels 
and  woodchucks.  Not  only  does  it 
protect  your  meat,  it  will  help  pre- 
serve the  lining  of  your  game  bag  or 
hunting  coat.  Your  final  cleaning  job 
at  home  will  be  simplified  and  you 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  sweet 
meat  for  the  table. 


. . The  End 
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CONSERVATI 
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STATE  PARKS  AGAIN  OPEN  TO  HUNTERS 


The  state  Forests  and  Waters  De- 
partment has  thrown  open  large  sec- 
tions of  eight  state  parks  to  hunting 
for  the  second  straight  year. 

Department  Secretary  Samuel  S. 
Lewis  announced  that  this  year 
29,123  acres  will  be  available  for 
hunters— slightly  less  than  the  31,700 
acres  on  which  the  sport  was  per- 
mitted in  1952. 

The  cut  was  made  in  Raccoon 
Creek  Park  in  Beaver  County,  where 
the  hunting  area  was  cut  from  last 
year’s  4,700  acres  to  2,123  acres  of  the 
total  of  6,400  which  comprise  the 
park.  The  other  parks  and  the  area 
available  for  the  hunting  season  are: 


French  Creek,  Berks  County,  2,000 
of  5,300  acres;  Hickory  Run,  Carbon 
County,  6,500  of  15,000;  Ricketts 
Glen,  Luzerne  County,  6,700  of 
14,000;  Cook  Forest,  Clarion  County, 
3,400  of  6,000;  Blue  Knob,  Bedford 
County,  2,500  of  6,000;  Laurel  Hill, 
Somerset  County,  900  of  4,500;  Toby- 
hanna,  Monroe  County,  5,000  of 
7,000  acres. 

Hunting  will  be  permitted  in  the 
parks  in  those  sections  not  used  by 
campers  and  for  other  recreational 
purposes.  Lewis  said  the  areas  where 
hunting  will  be  permitted  will  be 
posted  to  that  effect. 


Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett  ( third  from  right ) received  his  credentials  as  Chief  Game  Pro- 
tector and  Executive  Director  from  the  Game  Commission  during  its  meeting  on  October 
1st.  Left  to  right:  Commissioners  Long,  Leffler,  Williams,  Biddle,  Herman,  Dr.  Bennett, 
and  Commissioners  Phillips  and  Buchanan. 

PGC  Photo  by  Cady 
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Pennsylvania  Allotted  Wildlife 
Restoration  Funds 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice has  announced  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  has  been  appor- 
tioned $445,960.47  of  federal  aid  for 
use  on  wildlife  restoration  projects 
within  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
twelve-month  period  which  began 
July  1 of  this  year.  In  the  1952-53 
year  the  amount  was  $402,528.13;  in 
1951-52,  the  unprecedented  sum  of 
$695,899.70. 

These  monies  derive  from  a federal 
tax  on  firearms  and  ammunition  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States.  They  are 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  a state’s 
area  and  the  number  of  hunting 
licenses  sold  by  it  the  preceding  year. 

Known  as  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Act,  the  Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife  Act 
provides  that  the  United  States 
Government,  up  to  the  amount  of  al- 
location, will  finance  75%  of  a state’s 
wildlife  management  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  remain- 
ing 25%  is  financed  from  the  Game 
Fund. 

Some  $51,000,  or  about  111%%  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Pittman-Robertson  al- 
lotment for  the  year  will  be  spent  in 
wildlife  research.  Studies  by  the  Com- 
mission’s research  division  are  to 
determine  practical  methods  for 
developing  wildlife  management  pro- 
grams. 

Research  studies  on  the  list  for  the 
1953-54  year  are:  white-tailed  deer; 
wild  turkey;  cottontail  rabbit  man- 
agement and  the  trapping  and  trans- 
fer program;  woodcock  management; 
evaluation  of  present  food  and  cover 
work  on  state  game  lands;  ruffed 
grouse  cycle;  bobwhite  quail;  flush- 
ing bar;  and  others. 

The  very  large  portion  of  the  1953- 
54  allotment  will  be  expended  on  ap- 
proved food  and  cover  developments 
for  wildlife,  such  items  as:  develop- 
ment of  approximately  1,500,000 
acres,  which  include  state  game  lands. 


the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  flood 
control  sites,  rabbit  farms,  primary 
game  refuges,  and  other  leased  areas, 
and  involves  clearing  of  land  and 
planting  and  care  of  food  strips; 
planting  trees,  shrubs  and  vines; 
woodland  border  cuttings  and  release 
of  food-producing  species  from  com- 
petitive tree  growth;  marsh  and 
waterfowl  development  by  small 
water  impoundments,  ditching  and 
waterfowl  food  plantings;  purchase 
of  standing  grains  and  grasses  as  food 
and  nesting  cover  for  wildlife  on  pri- 
vate properties  whereon  there  is  a 
heavy  concentration  of  game;  prun- 
ing and  releasing  fruit  trees  from 
competitive  growths;  mapping  and 
planning  proposed  activities  for  each 
improvement  area.  Repairs  will  be 
made,  also,  to  the  dam  at  Lower 
Woods  Pond,  on  state  game  lands  in 
Wayne  County,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  suitable  habitat  for  wild 
waterfowl. 

Coupled  with  this,  Pittman-Robert- 
son approved  wildlife  development 
undertakings  on  over  1,000,000  acres 
of  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects 
are:  leasing  and  development  of  these 
projects;  woodland  borders  cuttings 
to  allow  greater  production  from 
food-producing  shrubs  and  vines,  and 
planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines 
to  provide  game  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife;  purchase  of  standing  grains 
for  winter  wildlife  foods,  and  grass 
strips  for  nesting  cover;  planting  of 
food  strips  at  desirable  sites;  tech- 
nical guidance  to  farmers  on  the  ap- 
plication of  wildlife  practices,  such 
as  the  establishment  of  game  habitat; 
establishing  wildlife  refuges,  mowing 
around  them  and  maintaining  refuge 
wire  and  signs;  and  posting  safety 
zones  around  dwellings  on  Farm 
Game  Projects. 
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Scouts  Honor  Commissioner  at 
National  Meet 

Ross  L.  Leffler,  Pittsburgh  steel 
executive  and  member  of  the  Game 
Commission,  received  one  of  scouting 
highest  honors  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts  when  they  gathered  recently 
at  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Leffler,  a member  of  the  National 
Executive  Board  of  the  Boy  Scouts, 
was  one  of  six  men  who  received  the 
award  of  the  Silver  Buffalo.  The  re- 
cipient has  been  connected  with  the 
Scout  movement  since  1917  and 
holds'  the  wards  of  the  Silver  Beaver 
and  Silver  Antelope,  presented  to  him 
by  the  Allegheny  Council  and  Region 
Three  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 

So  long  as  men  of  Leffler’s  cali- 
ber and  conservation  experience  play 
leading  roles  in  Scoutdom,  Boy 
Scouts  will  be  taught  the  need  for 
conserving  and  perpetuating  natural 
resources.  There  could  hardly  be  bet- 
ter assurance  that  our  nation  will 
remain  strong  and  prosperous  than 
that  these  things,  along  with  many 
other  fine  programs,  be  understood 
and  practiced  by  millions  of  boys 
who  will  soon  be  managing  the  af- 
fairs of  our  Government. 


Protection  and  Bag  Limit  Off 
Raccoons 

There  have  been  occasional  in- 
quiries why  protection  was  removed 
from  raccoons  and  why  they  may  be 
taken  in  unlimited  numbers  during 
the  12-month  hunting  license  period 
beginning  September  1,  1953. 

Reports  from  over  the  state  in- 
dicate the  population  of  raccoons 
continues  on  the  increase,  has 
reached  such  proportions  this  species 
has  become  a detriment  to  the 
natural  propagation  of  ground  nest- 
ing game  birds  and  animals,  and  in- 
cluding migratory  fowl. 

In  addition,  the  incidence  of  rabies 


and  other  diseases  common  to  rac- 
coons when  they  become  over-popu- 
lous led  the  Game  Commission  to 
establish  these  exceptional  control 
measures.  The  belief  was  that  a re- 
duced population  would  lessen  the 
menace  in  case  another  rabies 
epidemic  should  arise.  Also,  the  ex- 
tremely low  fur  value  has  dis- 
couraged coon  trapping.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  this  method  of  tak- 
ing ringtails  keeps  the  species  in 
reasonable  control. 
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Highlighting  the  regular  jail  dinner  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers’ 
Association  on  September  19th  was  a speech  by  Arthur  H.  Carhart,  of  Denver,  Colorado. 
Carhart,  a nationally  known  expert  on  hunting  economics,  water  conservation,  public 
lands,  and  related  subjects,  is  shown  here  with  Dr.  Logan  ].  Bennett,  left,  new  Executive 
Director  of  the  PGC,  and  right,  Thos.  D.  Frye,  retiring  Director,  and  Seth  Myers,  past 
president  of  the  POWA. 


Game  Bird  Stocking  Program 
Heralds  1953  Seasons 

Crisp  air  and  colorful  fall  foliage 
have  caused  Pennsylvania  hunters  to 
train  their  sights  on  the  1953  small 
game  seasons.  Many  sportsmen  who 
have  not  been  able  to  go  afield  for 
a personal  survey  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months  are  now  asking 
about  game  bird  prospects  for  this 
fall. 

Last  spring  60,196  pheasants  were 
released  in  suitable  coverts.  Roughly, 
the  ratio  in  these  releases  was  one 
male  to  two  females.  Of  this  total, 
39,919  ringnecks  were  produced  at 
Pennsylvania  State  Game  Farms; 
20,277  were  purchased  from  Pennsyl- 
vania breeders  in  the  fall  of  1952  and 
held  over  winter  in  Commission 
holding  pens.  Wild  turkeys  released 
last  spring  totaled  2,394,  including 


497  males  and  1897  hens.  About  2200 
pairs  of  bobwhite  quail  were  also 
liberated  last  spring. 

Since  spring,  some  ringnecks  have 
been  released  and  more  will  be 
turned  out  just  before  the  small 
game  season.  Still  more  will  be 
stocked  in  depleted  coverts  during 
the  open  season.  All  told,  the  num- 
ber of  pheasants  liberated  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  will  number  nearly 
52,000  on  a ratio  of  two  cocks  for 
each  hen.  Wild  turkey  releases  which 
began  in  August  and  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  1953  hunting  sea- 
son will  put  3700  of  these  magnificent 
game  birds,  all  of  them  young  gob- 
blers, on  Pennsylvania’s  wild  turkey 
range.  Between  spring  and  mid-Sep- 
tember 5500  more  quail,  in  pairs, 
were  turned  loose  as  welcome  addi- 
tions to  farm  areas  in  the  Quaker 
State. 
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WRA  Announces  New  Hunter 
Safety  Education  Program 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
shooting,  a nation-wide  hunter  safety 
education  program  is  available  to 
outdoor  sportsmen,  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  reports.  The  course 
is  offered,  on  a volunteer  basis,  to 
every  community  in  the  United 
States  through  the  facilities  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  of 
America. 

While  the  ratio  of  hunting  acci- 
dents to  the  total  number  of  licenses 
issued  each  year  is  small,  research 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

HUNTING  ACCIDENT 
REPORT 

TIME:  3:15  p.m.,  November  11, 
1952 

PLACE:  Dense  Woodland 
WEATHER:  Clear 
ACTION:  A rabbit  hunting  party, 
consisting  of  four  men  and  a 13- 
year-old  boy,  had  entered  a pine 
plantation.  The  boy  called  to  one 
of  his  companions  to  ask  if  he  had 
seen  anything.  Just  then  the  dog 
put  out  a rabbit  and  the  man,  age 
35  with  15  years  hunting  experi- 
ence, told  the  boy  to  post  himself 
for  a shot.  The  boy  moved  off  and 
the  man  got  ready.  He  did  not  see 
where  the  boy  went.  Soon  the  dog 
started  to  chase  the  rabbit  down  a 
hill  and  into  a small  clearing  in 
which  the  hunter  was  standing.  He 
fired  at  the  rabbit  and  immediately 
the  boy  called  that  he  had  been 
shot.  The  victim  received  the 
charge  in  the  chest  and  left  arm 
and  bled  internally.  He  was  pro- 
nounced dead  upon  arrival  at  the 
hospital. 

Never  Shoot  Before  Making  Sure 
No  Human  Is  In  The  Line  of  Fire! 


has  shown  that  most  of  these  acci- 
dents result  from  carelessness  or  lack 
of  knowledge  of  proper  gun  hand- 
ling. So  firmly  convinced  is  the  NRA 
that  education  is  the  answer  to  re- 
ducing gun  accidents  in  the  field,  the 
organization  has  revised  its  hunter 
safety  course  for  acceptance  on  a 
national  basis. 

In  1949,  a law  enacted  by  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  required  that 
all  young  hunters  receive  training  in 
gun  safety  before  qualifying  for  their 
first  permit.  The  courses  were  super- 
vised by  the  State  Game  Protectors  in 
that  year,  and,  in  1950,  NRA  was 
designated  to  give  the  instruction. 
During  1952,  1,162  NRA  instructors 
certified  19,611  students.  Since  the 
plan  has  begun,  the  number  of  acci- 
dents involving  young  hunters  has 
been  reduced  considerably. 

Based  on  the  results  of  their  New 
York  State  hunter  safety  education 
program,  NRA  now  has  a course 
which  covers  four  specific  hour-long 
periods  of  instruction  in  gun  opera- 
tion, proper  gun  handling,  techni- 
ques of  shooting,  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  hunter  in  the  field. 
The  program  is  designed  to  benefit 
all  inexperienced  hunters  regardless 
of  age. 

Any  qualified  adult  instructor  who 
is  certified  by  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation on  the  basis-  of  experience 
and  a written  examination  may  con- 
duct the  course.  An  out-of-door  pro- 
gram is  preferred  because  it  gives 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  apply 
safety  rules  under  field  conditions. 

Individuals,  civic  groups,  or  clubs 
interested  in  the  new  hunter  safety 
program  may  receive  full  details  by 
writing  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, 1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HELP! 

The  Wildlife  Research  Division  is  again  asking  the  hunters 
of  Pennsylvania  to  help  collect  valuable  information  which  can 
be  used  to  improve  your  hunting. 

Again  this  year,  we  would  like  to  have  the  wing  tips  and  the 
two  center  tail  feathers  of  your  grouse.  We  anticipate  the  begin- 
ning of  the  downswing  of  the  grouse  cycle  shortly,  and  it  be- 
comes increasingly  important  that  we  keep  a careful  watch  on 
its  numbers. 

Secondly,  we  have  tagged  several  thousand  of  the  cottontails 
which  have  been  live-trapped  and  transferred  during  the  past 
two  winters.  If  you  kill  a tagged  rabbit,  please  let  us  know 
about  it. 

Give  your  grouse  wings  and  tail  feathers  or  your  rabbit  tags 
to  your  nearest  Game  Protector  or  send  them  to  the  Wildlife 
Research  Division,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


By  David  E.  Fisher 


T T AVE  you  ever  given  any  real 
thought  on  what  is  involved  in 
the  proper  training  of  your  dog,  or 
do  you  accept  the  traditional  or  hear- 
say and  continue  in  the  old  rut  of 
always  hoping?  Do  you  go  out  and 
buy  yourself  a puppy  of  good  lineage 
and  background— then  send  it  to  a 
trainer  and  expect  back  in  three 
months  a dog  with  the  know-how  of 
an  old  and  “experienced”  veteran? 
If  you  do,  you  are  on  the  wrong  track. 
You  should  buy  your  puppy  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer  and  give  it 
a “pre-education”  period! 

Last  fall,  for  example,  I took  into 
the  field  for  training,  two  pups  from 
a well-known  field  champion,  right 
well  bred  all  down  the  line.  They 
were  as  nice  a pair  of  beagle  pups  as 
you  would  want  to  lay  eyes  on,  BUT 
both  of  them  were  as  ignorant  of 
what  it  was  all  about  as  any  pup  six 
weeks  old,  and  they  were  9 months. 

It  was  immediately  evident  that 
neither  of  these  pups  had  ever  been 
handled  very  much  and  in  all  proba- 


bility had  never  been  out  of  their 
small  yard.  Their  pre-education  (kin- 
dergarten work)  had  been  entirely 
neglected;  they  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  things  they 
needed  to  know  before  being  put 
into  field  training  by  their  owner  or 
being  sent  to  a professional  trainer 
for  their  grade  school,  high  school 
and  college  education.  Much  of  the 
blame  attached  to  trainers  (and  the 
most  thankless  job  of  training)  arises 
from  this  factor.  This  is  a condition 
that  must  be  corrected  in  the  interest 
of  having  “good”  dogs.  It  will  save 
the  sheer  waste  of  time  (and  money) 
spent  on  useless  training  by  dog 
owners  every  year  and  will  give  these 
pups  and  young  dogs  themselves  a 
fair  chance.  At  the  same  time  we  will 
have  a lot  more  satisfied  owners  of 
beagles  (and  other  sporting  breeds 
of  dogs).  It  will  remove  the  doubt 
and  distrust  from  over  the  reputable 
trainers  head,  where  a dog  is  sent  to 
a trainer  and  does  not  turn  out  well 
within  a reasonable  period. 
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Of  course,  as  in  everything  else, 
there  are  a few  trainers  who  work  so 
cheaply,  have  incompetent  help  and 
are  shortsighted  on  both  their  feed- 
ing and  training  program,  because  of 
other  interests.  The  man  who  sends 
his  dog  to  a trainer  strictly  because 
of  price,  deserves  what  he  gets  (and 
gets  it)— but,  his  dog  doesn’t. 

Getting  a good  dog,  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  going  out  and  buying  a 
dog— and  training  it  yourself  or  send- 
ing it  to  a trainer  with  a hope  and  a 
prayer.  Every  dog  is  not  a potential 
“Field  Trial  Champion”  and  ill 
many  cases  not  even  good  material 
for  a fair  “gun  or  hunting  dog.”  So 
before  you  start  a training  program 
yourself  or  send  your  dog  to  a trainer, 
know  in  advance  that  your  dog  is 
better  than  average,  that  his  inherent 
instinct  can  be  developed.  If  it  is  a 
pup  that  has  never  been  out  much, 
don’t  expect  it  to  become  a finished 
dog  in  three  months’  time  on  your 
training  program  or  that  of  a trainer. 

No  puppy  can  be  placed  in  a worse 
position  than  in  the  hands  of  a pro- 
fessional trainer,  no  matter  how  good 
that  trainer  is  or  how  sincere  his 
efforts  to  serve  his  sportsman  patron 
—if  the  puppy  is  not  in  the  right 
stage  of  development  to  take  the 
particular  training  the  owner  thinks 
he  should  have. 

Every  puppy,  needs  to  be  pre- 
educated—given  his  kindergarten 
work.  This  the  owner  can  best  do 
himself  by  purchasing  the  puppy  in 
the  spring  or  early  summer.  Take 
him  to  the  country  and  let  him  run 
in  the  woods,  the  fields,  along  the 
streams  and  in  rabbit  patches— to 
learn  for  himself,  what  goes  on  there, 
and  the  way  of  a dog’s  life,  unham- 
pered by  being  called  by  his  owner 
just  at  a time  he  is  interested  in  some 
new  scent.  No  attempt  at  training 
will  do  any  dog  much  good  until  he 
has  had  his  chance  to  find  these 
things  out  himself.  No  owner,  or 
trainer,  can  give  this  experience  and 


knowledge  to  a dog— yet  every  year, 
many  dogs  are  sent  to  trainers  (who 
are  supposed  to  be  magicians)  and 
the  owner  expects  the  dog  to  come 
back  a Champion— either  at  the  trials 
or  as  a hunting  dog— and  all  with 
only  three  or  four  month’s  work.  It 
can’t  be  done.  No  pup,  I repeat, 
should  be  sent  to  a trainer  or  started 
by  its  owner  on  advance  work  and 
development  unless  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  the  pup  has  the  inherited 
and  endowed  qualities  for  which  it  is 
to  be  trained. 

It  is  staggering  to  think  of  it,  but 
I’ll  venture  to  say  that  seventy  to 
as  much  as  ninety  percent  of  the  dogs 
started  in  training  do  not  have  the 
natural  qualities  developed  to  the 
point  where  they  are  ready  for  ad- 
venced  work.  No  man  should  ever 
regret  the  time  spent  on  a full  train- 
ing program  or  the  dollars  spent  with 
a good  trainer  for  the  training  of  a 
good  hound.  It  is  the  time  and  money 
spent  on  dogs  that  haven’t  got  it  that 
hurts  . . . and  the  fact  that  Sire  and 
Dam  were  field  champions  often  does 
not  mean  a thing  to  a particular  pup. 

If  you  want  to  get  the  real  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  from  owning  a good 
“gun  dog”  or  “Field  trial”  hound- 
just  go  at  it  in  the  right  way.  Don’t 
do  as  most  fellows  do,  wait  until  the 
week  before  hunting  season  to  buy  a 
pup  and  then  expect  it  to  perform 
miracles  for  you. 

Some  of  the  factors  that  contribute 
to  a lot  of  dissatisfied  dog  owners 
and  complaints  about  reputable 
trainers,  are:  Failure  to  give  them 
kindergarten  work  before  the  age 
when  they  should  be  having  advanced 
training;  failure  to  give  them  suffi- 
cient free  experience,  unhampered, 
to  bring  out  their  naturally  inherited 
instincts.  When  you  take  your  puppy 
in  the  field— let  it  run  on  it’s  own, 
don’t  be  calling  it  if  it  gets  out  of 
sight  for  a minute  and  don’t  pet  it 
every  time  it  runs  up  to  you.  Those 
are  two  ways  of  spoiling  a promising 
pup. 
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It  is  fully  realized  that  most  sports- 
men and  beagle  owners  live  in  the 
cities  and  towns,  that  many  are  em- 
ployed in  such  hours  or  business  that 
they  have  few  opportunities  or  facili- 
ties for  developing  their  young  dogs. 
To  this  the  only  answer  is  a good 
trainer.  Some  prefer  to  get  them 
young  and  send  them  to  the  trainer 
for  the  full  course  from  kindergarten 
through  college  but,  for  heaven’s 
sake  don’t  expect  this  to  happen  all 
in  three  months  or  less. 

For  the  sportsman  who  wants  to 
give  his  dog  a chance  to  make  good, 
I suggest:  A puppy  is  not  sufficiently 
matured  to  take  into  advance  field 
training  until  six  to  nine  months  of 
age.  I know  that  there  are  some  that 
are  really  running  good  at  this  age 
but  it  is  my  belief  that  the  dog  that 
is  not  pushed  too  much  until  he  is 
9 to  12  months  of  age  that  he  will 
last  longer  and  perform  better. 

It  is  a known  fact  that  many  will 
develop  earlier.  I recall  having  a 6- 
nronths-old  pup  that  we  ran  in  an  all- 
age trial  with  65  dogs  and  almost 
walked  away  as  the  winner.  That  is 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  Then  too, 
I feel  that  dogs  that  are  “forced”  at 
too  early  an  age  are  apt  to  become 
mechanical  and  subservient  to  the 
owner.  They  will  become  good  ridge 
runners  but  they  won’t  be  able  to 
untangle  the  tough  checks  and  lines 
and  they  won’t  have  the  jumping  or 
starting  ability  and  the  “stick-to- 
itiveness”  that  is  so  much  desired. 

In  the  first  place,  a pup  should  be 
selected  from  good  “field  dog”  breed- 
ing lines  (not  necessarily  Field  Trial 
Champions  as  sire  and  dam)  and 
NOT  for  good  looks.  Keep  your  pup 
at  home  with  you— taking  it  afield  as 
often  as  you  can  after  it  is  three 
months  old— but  don’t  take  it  into 
excessively  heavy  cover  where  it  has 
to  continually  fight  to  push  through 
for  this  is  discouraging  to  a puppy. 
Have  it  innoculated  for  distemper. 
Limit  its  training  to  short  runs  (but 
at  least  three  or  four  times  a week). 


being  handled  by  you  so  that  it  will 
have  no  fear  of  man,  that  it  will 
know  its  name  and  will  come  to  you 
when  called;  to  lead  on  a leash  and 
be  quiet  in  the  kennel. 

When  this  has  been  accomplished 
your  pup  is  still  not  ready  for  train 
ing  or  a trainer,  but  it  is  ready  tc 
learn  for  itself,  to  develop  as  it  shoulc 
—and  if  its  there  it  will  come  out. 

At  this  time,  you  can  place  youi 
pup  (yes,  it’s  still  a pup)  on  a farrr 
in  the  country,  away  from  auto  high 
ways  or  take  it  there  three  or  foui 
times  a week,  morning  or  evening 
while  there  is  a bit  of  dew  on  th< 
grass— or  you  can  send  it  to  a trainer 
The  important  thing  is  for  the  puf 
to  have-a-chance  to  run,  to  hunt,  t< 
sharpen  his  instincts,  learn  to  be  in 
dependent  of  other  dogs,  learn  th< 
secrets  of  the  fields  and  woods  a 
nature  intended  he  should,  to  learr 
the  different  smells  of  flowers,  ok 
stumps,  rotten  wood  with  grubs 
chuck  holes— what  happens  when  hi 
disturbs  the  things  of  the  wild,  hov 
to  get  through,  under  and  over  ; 
fence,  scramble  over  a log,  craw 
under  a pile  of  brush,  get  over  ; 
ditch  and  through  a briar  patch  ant 
wade  or  swim  a stream.  These  an 
the  important  days  of  a puppie 
training  and  development. 

Instinct  is  bred  within.  All  “knowl 
edge”  to  develop  these  interests  mus 
be  gained  by  this  “experience’ 
(since  a pup  can’t  read  a book  oi 
training— although  you  as  an  owne 
should  read  the  book  Americai 
Beagling  in  his  behalf)  . . . and  hi 
can  learn  more  in  one  day  by  him 
self,  nosing  around,  chasing,  digginj 
for  rabbits  or  chucks  or  whatever  hi 
can  find,  than  he  can  learn  in  ; 
month  of  Sundays  with  an  owne 
who  may  call  him  in,  just  about  thi 
time  he  is  about  to  find  out  “some 
think  new”  he  should  naturally  knov 
about.  During  this  early  stage  a puj 
must  be  free  to  do  what  he  wishes 
run  and  chase  where  he  wishes.  -I 
this  “pre-education”  or  kindergartei 
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! training  is  not  given  before  your 
heavy  advance  training  starts  (or  be- 
fore you  send  to  a trainer)  it  is  like 
i sending  a child  to  college  who  has 
' never  been  to  a lower  school. 

After  a pup  has  had  from  one  to 
. three  months  of  this  kind  of  freedom 
(under  your  watchful  eye)  in  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  he  has  come 
' right  along,  any  amount  of  time  or 
; money  spent  on  his  advanced  train- 
ing will  be  worth  it.  If  he  doesn’t 
i show  the  necessary  progressive  de- 
i velopment,  it  is  useless  to  spend  fur- 
ther time  or  money  on  this  particu- 
! lar  dog— give  him  to  a friend  for  a 
pet  for  his  kids  and  try  again. 

It  just  isn’t  fair  to  send  your  dog 
to  a trainer  (if  you  haven’t  time  to 
: do  it  yourself)  and  say,  “This  dog 
is  the  tops  in  breeding;  his  sire  was 
Ch.  so-and-so  and  his  dam  the  famous 
this-n-that;  it  is  up  to  you  as-the- 


trainer  to  give  me  a trained  and  ex- 
perienced dog  in  the  3 months  I am 
going  to  leave  him  (or  her)  with 
you.”  Be  fair  with  the  trainer  and 
he  will  with  you. 

One  thing  we  have  found  is  that 
a dog  that  is  kept  individually 
kenneled  is  easier  to  train  and  handle 
than  if  several  are  run  in  an  enclos- 
ure together.  There  are  not  as  many 
good  dogs  as  you  may  think,  among 
the  thousands  born  each  year,  as  any 
kennel  editor  or  professional  dog 
breeder  can  tell  you.  So,  just  because 
you  own  a dog,  don’t  think  you  have 
a champion  to  start  with— but,  do 
give  him  or  her  every  possible  chance 
to  develop.  He  deserves  it  and  YOU 
will  have  more  pleasure  afield  gun- 
ning, or  at  the  held  trials  than  you 
ever  thought  possible.  Good  wishes 
and  happy  hunting  to  you,  and  your 
dog. 

. . . The  End 


Beagle  owners  who  live  in  urban  areas  and  have  limited  time  and  facilities  for  training 
their  dogs  often  send  them  to  reliable  trainers.  Here  a trainer  loads  a dog  into  his  kennel 
truck  after  a few  hours  of  field  work. 

PGC  Photo 
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Reason 


By  Tom  Forbes 


BOW  hunters  naturally  consider 
the  special  archery  season  in 
October  for  deer  the  high  point  of 
the  hunting  season.  This  year,  as  in 
the  previous  two  special  seasons,  the 
reported  kill  will  not  serve  to  reduce 
the  deer  herd  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent. 

Three  years  is  a relatively  short 
period  of  time  to  make  a hunter  out 
of  an  archer  and  too  much  blame 
should  not  be  attached  to  the  archer 
who  fails  to  come  within  bow  shot  of 
a legal  deer  if  he  limits  his  bow  hunt- 
ing to  the  two  week  period  in 
October. 

The  bow  is  a legal  weapon  which 
may  be  used  during  the  regular  hunt- 


ing season.  Small  game  may  be  hunted 
with  the  bow.  A special  archery  li- 
cense is  not  required  during  the 
regular  hunting  season  for  small 
game  unless  the  hunter  wishes  to  hunt 
in  either  of  the  two  archery  preserves 
which  have  been  set  aside  for  bow 
and  arrow  hunting  only. 

Hunting  small  game  with  the  bow 
is  excellent  sport  and  in  addition  it 
provides  training  in  the  art  of  stalk- 
ing game.  To  bag  small  game  the 
hunter  must  train  his  powers  of  ob- 
servation. He  must  learn  to  distin- 
guish and  interpret  sounds  and  he 
must  search  all  cover  carefully  in  his 
immediate  vicinity  to  discern  the  rab- 
bit sitting  in  its  nest  and  the  squirrel 


Hunting  small  game  with  the  bore  is  an  excellent  sport  and  at  the  same  time  provides 
training  in  stalking.  Here  two  archers  ready  their  broadheads  in  preparation  for  a hunt. 
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motionless  on  a lim'b.  He  must 
develop  the  necessary  patience  to  out 
wait  the  woodchuck  near  his  burrow. 

The  success  of  the  small  game  bow 
hunter  will  depend  on  his  ability  to 
locate  game  before  it  flushes.  Hitting 
a running  target  is  a hundred  to  one 
shot  for  most  of  us.  With  our  shot- 
gun we  tramp  the  cover  to  flush  the 
game.  We  are  not  interested  in  sit- 
ting shots  but  depend  on  our  skill  to 
bag  the  game  after  it  is  flushed. 

Locating  the  elusive  bunny  in  his 
set  is  an  art  which  can  be  acquired. 
If  you  have  learned  to  shoot  ac- 
curately at  short  range  with  your 
bow,  you  stand  a good  chance  of  bag- 
ging your  game  provided  you  can 
maneuver  into  position  for  an  unob- 
structed shot. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
have  done  most  of  my  gun  hunting 
behind  dogs.  There  is  pleasure  in 
watching  a good  dog  working  at  the 
job  that  he  loves  best.  Because  I de- 
pend on  the  dog,  I have  not  learned 
the  art  of  locating  small  game  before 
it  is  flushed.  On  numerous  occasions 
I have  stood  and  searched  carefully 
a brier  patch  in  my  immediate 
vicinity.  Convinced  that  it  was  bare 
of  game,  I have  taken  one  additional 
step  and  to  my  chagrin  out  jumped 
a rabbit,  frequently  not  five  paces 
from  me.  Releasing  an  arrow  at  a 
bunny  as  he  runs  through  a briar 
patch  is  just  wishful  thinking  on  my 
part  and  frequently  results  in  the  loss 
of  an  arrow  as  my  eyes  continue  to 
follow  the  rabbit  and  I fail  to  mark 
the  location  of  the  arrow. 

During  last  year’s  small  game  sea- 
son I was  hunting  with  the  bow  in 
an  old  field  which  had  patches  of 


blackberry  bushes  scattered  in  small 
clumps  over  the  area.  My  bow  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  an  old  timer 
hunting  with  a single  shot  twelve 
gauge  who  inquired  about  my  luck. 
I explained  my  inability  to  locate  a 
sitting  rabbit. 

“Don’t  look  for  the  rabbit,”  said 
the  old  timer  earnestly.  “Look  for  the 
rabbit’s  eye.”  I wiped  off  the  begin- 
ning of  a smile  since  the  old  chap 
looked  serious  and  I thought  of  what 
he  had  said.  True,  I mused.  Every 
part  of  the  rabbit  blends  into  the  im- 
mediate surroundings  with  one  ex- 
ception and  that  is  the  rabbit’s  eyes. 
Perhaps  the  old  chap  had  something. 
At  least  he  had  three  rabbits  hanging 
from  his  belt,  each  with  the  head 
cleanly  shot  off. 

Now  I have  three  Chinese  chestnut 
trees  growing  on  my  land  which  pro- 
duce a nice  crop  of  nuts  during  the 
first  part  of  September  each  year.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  I had  no  diffi- 
culty spotting  a chestnut  on  the 
ground  under  the  tree  at  a distance 
of  five  paces  and  that  a rabbit’s  eye 
was  "somewhat  similar  in  size  and  even 
in  color. 

The  reasoning  appeared  conclusive 
to  me  and  I promptly  proceeded  to 
put  the  idea  to  test.  Surprisingly  I 
did  see  an  eye  before  I made  out  the 
form  of  the  rabbit. 

It  is  the  habit  of  small  game, 
especially  rabbits,  to  remain  perfectly 
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still  and  to  permit  a hunter  to  walk 
past  within  a few  feet  of  their  place 
of  concealment.  However  game  grows 
nervous  and  flushes  if  the  hunter 
stops  and  stands  quietly  near  by. 
Many  small  game  hunters  are  aware 
of  this  trait  and  they  walk  several 
paces  in  good  cover  and  then  stop  for 
an  interval  of  time.  If  the  game  does 
not  flush  while  the  hunter  is  standing 
it  invariably  does  as  he  takes  his  first 
step.  This  habit  of  game  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  bow 
hunter.  The  hunter  should  move 
slowly  and  steadily  through  the  cover. 
If  he  spots  a rabbit  while  walking  the 
hunter  should  not  stop  but  should 
continue  to  walk  slowly  as  he  drawj 
and  shoots.  He  can  even  choose  the 
most  favorable  location  from  which 
to  loose  the  arrow.  If  the  hunter  has 
already  stopped  when  he  locates  the 
rabbit  the  shot  should  be  made  with- 
out any  further  movement.  Too  often 
a single  additional  step  to  get  into 
position  for  an  open  shot  will  flush 
the  game.  True  you  have  your  choice 
and  can  take  a chance  that  the  game 
will  stay  put  while  you  get  into  posi- 
tion. From  bitter  experience  I now 
choose  to  take  the  shot  just  as  I find 
it  without  trying  to  improve  my 
shooting  position. 

For  small  game  shot  on  the  ground 
I prefer  the  broadhead.  A head  shot 
is  preferable  and  will  put  the  game 
down  for  keeps.  It  is  not  enough  to 
be  able  to  hit  the  game.  The  arrow 
must  reach  a vital  area.  Blunts  are  a 
necessity  and  the  choice  in  shooting 
at  treed  squirrels.  The  blunts  are  less 
liable  to  penetrate  a limb  which  is 
out  of  reach  of  the  bowman. 

The  old  squirrel  hunter  uses  a 
trick  which  will  improve  the  bow- 
man’s chance  of  getting  a shot  at  a 
squirrel.  Walk  quietly  and  steadily 
to  within  bow  shot  of  a tree  on  which 
you  have  heard  or  seen  squirrel  work- 
ing. Stand  quietly  for  several  minutes 
and  then  toss  a rock  or  piece  of  old 
limb  to  the  far  side  of  the  tree.  Any 
squirrel  that  was  in  the  tree  would 


have  run  around  to  the  far  side  of 
the  trunk  as  you  approached.  When 
the  rock  or  wood  lands  on  the  side  of 
the  tree  on  which  they  are  hiding, 
they  will  run  around  the  trunk  to 
your  side  and  if  you  have  drawn  your 
bow  just  as  soon  as  you  made  your 
toss  you  will  get  a shot  at  a squirrel. 
The  draw  must  be  made  before  the 
squirrel  gets  to  your  side  of  the  tree 
or  he  will  see  the  motion  and  keep 
right  on  going. 

A season  or  two  at  stalking  and 
shooting  at  small  game  during  the 
regular  hunting  season  will  enhance 
your  chances  of  getting  within  bow- 
shot of  a buck  in  addition  to  afford- 
ing you  a lot  of  sport  in  its  own  right. 
If  you  learn  to  hit  a squirrel  at 
twenty  yards  you  won’t  have  to  alibi 
any  buck  that  gets  within  reasonable 
bow  shot. 

. . . The  End 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

HUNTING  ACCIDENT 
REPORT 

TIME:  12:45  p.m.,  November  22, 
1952 

PLACE:  Brush 

WEATHER:  Cloudy  and  Raining 
ACTION:  Victim  and  three  hunt- 
ing companions  had  built  a fire 
and  were  making  a shelter  against 
the  rain.  The  victim  threw  a log 
that  struck  the  guns  and  knocked 
them  into  the  fire.  One  of  the  guns 
discharged,  striking  the  victim  in 
the  upper  part  of  right  leg  and 
cutting  the  main  artery.  While  two 
of  the  hunters  tried  to  stop  the 
bleeding,  the  other  went  for  help. 
The  victim  bled  to  death  before  a 
doctor  was  able  to  arrive  on  the 
scene. 

Never  Leave  Your  Gun  Unattended 
Unless  You  Unload  It  First! 
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Dear  Sirs: 

We  have  been  hearing  so  much 
complaining  and  criticism  about 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania  these  past 
few  years  that  we  would  like  to  tell 
you  about  a couple  of  well  satisfied 
hunters.  My  buddy  and  I (hunting 
together  for  20  years  now)  have  been 
most  fortunate  in  our  hunting  suc- 
cess. We  feel  good  things  come  to 
only  those  who  do  a bit  of:  1.  Think- 
ing. 2.  Planning  and  3.  Acting.  We 
do  just  that  with  our  hunting.  We 
have  a few  simple  practices  that  we 
follow  and  have  been  following  for 
many  years. 

First,  we  do  the  thinking  all  the 
time— how  to  get  more  out  of  our 
sport,  listening  to  the  other  fellow 
and  following  the  success  stories  we 
hear  and  read.  Second,  we  plan— lots 
of  it.  We  know  where  and  when  we 
are  going.  We  visit  the  prospective 
places  long  before  the  season  and 
make  the  necessary  contacts  well  in 
advance.  We  have  NEVER  been 
wanting  for  a place  to  hunt.  Thanks 
to  those  with  so  much  foresight,  the 
State  Game  Lands  throughout  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  have  always  pro- 
vided us  with  what  we  are  looking 
for.  With  permission  of  adjacent 
landowners  and  other  farmers,  we  are 
always  welcome  on  their  lands.  We 
do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
them  do  unto  us. 

Finally,  we  express  in  action  what 
we  have  thought  and  planned.  We 
have  always  maintained  that  if  just 
half  the  hunters  shared  half  of  their 
game  for  one  day’s  hunting  with  the 
farmer  and  landowner,  they  would 
never  go  wanting  for  a place  to  hunt. 
Here  is  an  example  on  this  sharing  of 
game. 


One  day  last  year  we  had  some 
good  lijck  with  the  squirrels  and  had 
just  under  our  limit  for  the  day.  As 
we  hunted  for  grouse  towards  the 
car,  we  met  two  young  chaps  and  sat 
down  with  them  for  a chat.  They 
were  young— eleven  and  fourteen— 
and  were  out  for  squirrels  with  22 
cal.  rifles.  They  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful but  their  hopes  were  high.  Their 
interest,  humor  and  good  manners 
prompted  us  to  offer  each  of  them 
a squirrel,  which  they  accepted  with 
enthusiasm.  They  then  told  us  that 
they  were  hunting  on  land  belonging 
to  their  family  and  that  there  were 
lots  of  grouse  here.  Until  then,  we 
hadn’t  realized  that  we  had  wan- 
dered off  the  Game  Lands  into  pri- 
vate property.  They  assured  us  that 
we  were  welcome.  As  we  hunted  on 
towards  our  car,  they  left  us  and 
headed  in  the  direction  of  their  home 
which  we  could  see  in  the  distance. 

About  an  hour  later  we  arrived  at 
our  car.  A stranger  was  standing 
nearby.  He  introduced  himself  as  the 
father  of  the  two  boys,  giving  us  the 
warmest  reception  we  ever  received. 
We  actually  disappointed  him  by  not 
accepting  his  invitation  to  dinner,  a 
previous  engagement  preventing  this. 

Yes,  we  have  been  back,  twice  to  be 
exact,  and  the  hospitality  is  un- 
limited. Nobody  fools  that  farmer 
and  landowner  about  the  city  fellows. 

That  is  our  story  in  three  acts.  We 
have  always  considered  our  hunting 
for  sport  seriously.  If  you  take  it  as  a 
hit  or  miss  endeavor,  then  you  can 
expect  and  will  get  hit  and  miss  re- 
sults. 

Just  a couple  of  well  satisfied 
hunters, 

Ed  Sanford  & Jim  Welch, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


By  Ed.  Shearer 


"CVERY  year  in  the  big  woods  one 
runs  across  sundry  and  varied 
forms  of  grief  that  bring  disappoint- 
ment or  failure  to  many  hunters. 
For  some  years  I have  made  notes 
on  the  causes  or  probable  causes  of 
failure  of  guns  or  equipment  in  the 
held,  as  it  may  mean  anything  from 
a little  inconvenience  to  a ruined 
hunt  if  you  are  deep  in  the  hunting 
country. 

In  going  over  these  notes  it  is  sur- 
prising how  few  of  these  troubles  are 


due  to  mechanical  failure  of  guns  or 
ammunition.  The  fact  is  that  ninety 
per  cent  are  due  to  the  hunter’s  care- 
lessness. Another  point  that  causes 
one  to  wonder  is  that  novices  seldom 
have  these  troubles.  By  far  the 
greatest  percentage  are  hunters  of 
some  experience.  As  these  happen- 
stances are  mostly  avoidable  by 
spending  a little  time  in  inspecting 
and  readying  your  gun  and  equip- 
ment, why  not  do  it  now?  It  is  too 
late  after  you  have  spent  good 
money  and  hard  work  in  getting  a 
good  buck  in  front  of  you  and  some- 
thing messes  you  up.  So  let  us  start 
with  the  rifle. 

If  it  happens  to  be  a bolt  action 
rifle,  here  is  the  system  I follow  with 
my  own  rifles.  First  you  remove  the 
bolt  and  strip  it.  If  there  is  any  ac- 
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cumulated  oil  or  grease  wash  it  off 
with  gasoline.  When  dry,  wipe  it  off 
with  a slightly  oily  cloth  but  go  easy. 
Just  the  merest  film  of  very  thin  non- 
gumming oil.  If  the  weather  is  very 
cold  omit  the  oil  and  use  powdered 
graphite.  Then  you  are  safe  in  the 
coldest  weather. 

Next  you  take  out  the  guard 
screws  and  remove  the  trigger  guard 
and  magazine  floor  plate.  Then  you 
lift  the  barrel  and  action  out  of  the 
stock.  The  trigger  mechanism  is  now 
exposed  and  may  be  cleaned  of  any 
dirt  or  excess  oil  with  gasoline  and 
a small  brush.  The  magazine  well 
and  follower  with  its  spring  can  be 
cleaned  and  inspected  for  defects. 
Then  wipe  with  slightly  oiled  cloth 
going  easy  with  the  oil  especially  on 
the  trigger  mechanism.  Too  much 
oil  in  those  places  can  hand  you 
more  grief  than  a dry  gun.  If  the 
weather  is  cold  omit  the  oil  here 
and  use  powdered  graphite. 

When  you  have  finished  with  the 
action  and  its  mechanism  turn  your 
attention  to  the  stock.  Inspect  it 
closely  for  cracks  that  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a split  stock.  This  is 
especially  important  at  the  point  of 
recoil  where  it  joins  the  wood  such 
as  the  recoil  plate  and  tang.  After 
cleaning  of  any  dirt  or  dust,  the 
next  good  deed  is  to  give  the  inside 
surfaces  of  the  stock  a coat  of  one  of 
the  various  brands  of  linseed  oil  espe- 
cially put  out  for  stock  finishing. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  hard  shells 
who  hunt  rain  or  shine  your  one  best 
bet  is  to  smear  the  inside  surfaces 
liberally  with  one  of  the  inhibiting 
gun  greases  on  the  market,  as  well  as 
the  barrel  and  action  before  replac- 
ing the  stock.  This  will  help  to  seal 
off  the  pores  in  the  wood  stock  but 
will  protect  the  hard-to-get-at  metal 
surfaces  of  your  rifle  at  the  same  time. 

As  it  is  hard  to  do  any  amount 
of  hunting  without  getting  the  rifle 
wet  either  by  snow  or  rain,  I favor 
the  grease  method.  An  unprotected 
stock  in  wet  weather  is  always  in  dan- 


ger of  warping  particularly  if  the 
barrel  is  tightly  bedded  in  its  stock. 
When  this  happens  you  may  find 
your  perfectly  sighted  rifle  shooting 
all  over  the  lot.  This  kind  of  trou- 
ble seldom  gives  you  any  warning. 
One  day  the  rifle  is  right  on  the 
nose,  the  next  day  you  get  a good 
shot  at  a buck  and  all  you  get  is  a 
grand  view  of  his  tail  as  he  disap- 
pears over  the  hill.  Unlike  the  firing 
and  trigger  mechanism  you  cannot 
over  do  the  grease  job  in  this  opera- 
tion. The  excess  will  merely  squeeze 
out  and  can  be  wiped  off  with  a 
cloth  and  no  harm  done. 

So  go  easy  when  applying  oil  or 
grease  to  your  rifle’s  working  parts. 
It  will  do  away  with  the  chief  cause 
of  misfires  that  happen  in  the  big 
game  country.  During  any  cold  spell 
in  deer  season  you  can  always  find 
at  least  one  hunter  whose  rifle  failed 
to  fire  due  to  excess  oil  or  grease  con- 
gealing and  so  cushioning  the  firing 
pin  that  it  only  puts  a dent  in  the 
primer  instead  of  firing  it.  This 
warning  is  a stock  yearly  one  with 
gun  editors  for  the  reason  that  it 
goes  on  happening  every  year. 

Lever  action  rifles  should  not  be 
stripped  by  the  average  hunter,  un- 
less he  is  mechanically  inclined.  A 
little  gasoline  and  a small  paint 
brush  will  usually  suffice  to  free  all 
dirt  and  gummed  up  oil.  This  can 
usually  be  removed  with  a pair  of 
small  tweezers  and  bits  of  cleaning 
patches,  or  can  be  blown  out  with  a 
bicycle  pump.  If  you  have  several 
years’  accumulation  of  dirt  and  oil, 
it  is  best  to  have  the  job  done  by 
your  local  gunsmith. 

When  the  rifle  is  reassembled, 
tighten  up  the  guard  and  tang 
screws.  Don’t  use  a dinky  little  screw 
driver  for  this  operation.  The  proper 
tool  is  a large,  powerful  screw  driver 
with  a hardened  bit.  Nothing  will 
cause  the  sighting  of  a rifle  to  go 
haywire  more  quickly  than  loose 
guard  or  tang  screws.  After  a rifle 
has  been  stripped,  its  sighting  should 
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always  be  checked  because  the  point 
of  impact  may  have  changed  con- 
siderably. After  this  has  been  done, 
again  check  the  guard  and  tang 
screws  since  recoil  may  have  loosened 
them  slightly. 

The  next  operation  is  to  check 
the  screws  in  the  sight  base  if  you 
use  receiver  sights.  In  the  past  year 
I have  fired  about  a dozen  rifles  be- 
longing to  various  hunters.  Many  of 
these  weapons  did  not  respond  to 
sight  adjustment  and  in  nearly  every 
case  the  trouble  was  found  in  loose 
base  mount  screws.  These  screws  are 
small  and  it  is  difficult  to  anchor 
them  with  any  degree  of  permanence. 
There  are  two  ways  to  do  it.  One  is 
to  dip  the  screw  in  iodine  which 
will  cause  it  to  rust  tight  when  firmly 
seated.  The  other  is  to  dip  it  in 
shellac.  The  difference  between  the 
two  methods  is  that,  if  you  wish  to 
remove  the  screws  later  on,  a little 
heat  judiciously  applied  will  soften 
the  shellac.  With  open  sights  it  is 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

HUNTING  ACCIDENT 
REPORT 

TIME:  4:30  p.m.,  December  8, 
1952. 

PLACE:  Brush. 

WEATHER:  Clear. 

ACTION:  The  25  year  old  hunter 
jumped  a buck  which  ran  into 
heavy  brush.  The  hunter  started 
running  to  head  the  deer  off,  shoot- 
ing once  as  the  deer  started  its 
flight.  When  the  hunter  got  into 
position  again,  he  shot  at  what  he 
THOUGHT  was  the  deer.  He  im- 
mediately heard  a man  calling  and 
upon  reaching  him,  found  that  he 
had  shot  the  70  year  old  victim 
through  the  left  shoulder. 

BE  SURE  OF  YOUR  TARGET 
BEFORE  YOU  SHOOT! 


enough  to  check  their  fit  in  the  dove- 
tail slots  to  be  sure  of  a tight  fit. 
Also  check  pins,  if  any,  to  be  sure 
they  have  not  been  loosened  by  recoil. 

The  great  increase  in  use  of  tele- 
scope sights  has  brought  a new  flock 
of  troubles  to  the  novice  or  careless 
hunter.  Here  again,  it  is  screws  that 
cause  the  most  trouble.  The  base 
block  screws  in  particular  should  be 
carefully  checked.  They  are  normally 
covered  by  the  scope  mounts  and  are 
apt  to  be  overlooked.  Some  front 
blocks  are  attached  to  the  barrel 
where  they  are  subjected  to  barrel 
vibration  as  well  as  recoil.  These 
screws  are  usually  heat  treated  in 
the  better  grade  mounts  so  that  quite 
a bit  of  pressure  can  be  applied.  On 
my  own  rifles  I dip  the  screws  in 
shellac  and  set  them  up  with  the 
largest  screw  driver  whose  blade  will 
fit  their  small  heads. 

A small  shooting  box  always  ac- 
companies me  on  a shooting  trip.  It 
contains:  small  screw  drivers  with 
one  large  enough  to  fit  the  guard 
screws;  pliers,  punch,  a small  ham- 
mer and  cleaning  patches  with  a 
bottle  of  solvent  plus  other  odds  and 
ends  which  often  prove  invaluable 
when  far  from  a gunsmith.  Time 
spent  on  these  small  things  will  pay 
off  and  may  be  the  difference  be- 
tween a fine  memory  or  a cloud  of 
gloom  on  your  annual  hunt. 

There  is  another  thing  to  take 
along  that  is  the  most  important  of 
all.  That  is  safety!  There  are  certain 
hazards  that  must  be  accepted  the 
same  as  in  any  other  rugged  sport. 
But  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for 
shooting  a fellow  hunter  in  MIS- 
TAKE for  deer  or  any  other  animal. 
No  man,  no  matter  how  he  is  dressed, 
walks  on  four  legs,  has  horns  or  big 
ears  on  top  of  his  head,  or  wears 
a hair  overcoat.  UNLESS  you  see  all. 
of  these  things,  you  are  merely  shoot- 
ing at  an  unidentified  object.  And 
that  is  the  worst  sin  a hunter  can 
commit. 


. . The  End 


WANT  BETTER  DEER  HUNTING? 
YOU  CAN  HELP  GET  IT! 


Most  deer  killed  in  Pennsylvania  are  bagged  by  SPORTS- 
MEN during  the  open  seasons.  These  deer  are  killed  in  nearly 
every  county  of  the  state  and  the  harvest  occurs  within  a rela- 
tively short  period  of  time. 

In  order  to  evaluate  properly  the  effects  of  this  hunting  pres- 
sure and  out-of-season  losses  due  to  other  causes,  the  Game 
Commission  must  know  the  age  class  composition  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania deer  herd.  And  this  important  information  must  come 
from  YOU.  Actually,  we  are  not  interested  in  the  age  of  just 
one  or  a few  deer.  We  must  have  a large  number  of  specimens 
to  examine— information  on  a representative  sample  of  the  en- 
tire deer  herd. 

We  are  relying  on  YOU  to  submit  the  jaw  from  YOUR 
DEER  whether  it  be  male  or  female,  large  or  small,  trophy  or 
not.  And  speaking  of  trophies,  why  not  request  the  taxidermist 
to  save  the  lower  jaw  so  you  can  have  it  aged.  We  return  this 
information  to  you.  The  taxidermist  won’t  use  it  in  mounting 
the  head  anyway  and  probably  would  be  more  than  glad  to  save 
the  lower  jaw  for  us. 

LET’S  WORK  TOGETHER  FOR  BETTER  DEER  HUNT- 
ING! Just  as  soon  as  you  get  your  deer,  cut  out  one  side  of 
the  lower  jaw,  fill  out  the  data  sheet  on  the  other  side  of  this 
page,  and  mail  them  in. 


DEER  DATA  SHEET 


Killed:  County  Date 

Township 

Sex:  Male  No.  of  points:  Right  ________  Left  

Diameter  (ln  above  burr)  

Female  ___  Pregnant:  Tes  _ No 

Lactating:  Yes  _________  No 

Weight  (actual  weight  preferred): 

Hog-dressed,  estimated  

Hog-dressed,  actual  __ _____ _________ _ _ 

Remarks s (shed  antlers,  deformities  or  disease,  unusual  condition, 
general  remarks,  etc.) 


I 


Return  Address: 


i 


Fill  out  this  form  as  completely  and  accurately  as  possible  and  forward 
with  one  side  of  the  lower  jaw  of  your  deer  to:  Stanley  E.  Forbes, 

432  Lookout  Avenue,  Ridgway,  Pennsylvania. 
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rapping 


By  L.  J.  Kopp 


PROBABLY  one  o£  the  most  pro- 
vocative experiences  a trapper 
may  have  is  that  of  having  a fox 
escape  with  a trap.  While  it  serves 
to  forcefully  teach  the  trapper  to 
make  certain  that  future  sets  are 
anchored  properly,  it  would  be  even 
better  to  prevent  it  from  happening 
at  all. 

Such  provocative  experiences  befall 
the  trapper  who  uses  stakes  to  an- 
chor his  fox  traps.  Usually  the  trap- 
per who  uses  grapples  which  allow 
a fox  to  leave  the  set  and  become 
tangled  in  some  nearby  thicket  does 
not  have  this  problem. 

The  important  thing  is  to  be  sure 
and  drive  stakes  into  solid  ground. 
If  you  experience  little  or  no  resis- 
tance when  driving  a stake  into  the 
ground,  such  as  might  be  the  case  in 
sandy,  or  otherwise  fine  soil,  the 
trapper  should  do  one  of  two  things. 
First,  you  might  use  a much  longer 
stake  than  those  popularly  sold  com- 
mercially; or  make  the  set  somewhere 
else. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  traps  must 
frequently  be  removed,  and  replaced 
with  clean  traps,  the  frequent  re- 
moval of  stakes  thus  creates  a prob- 
lem. Certainly  the  trapper  would  not 
want  to  use  the  same  spot  which 
was  occupied  by  the  former  stake;  so 
the  stake  attached  to  the  clean  trap 
must  be  pounded  into  the  ground 


somewhere  else.  If  you  are  a good 
fox  trapper,  you  will  be  doing  this 
rather  frequently,  and  soon  you  will 
run  out  of  solid  ground  for  each 
new  trap  stake. 

This  problem  can  be  overcome 
by  prying  open  the  S hook  by  which 
the  trap  chain  is  attached  to  the 
stake,  attaching  the  chain  of  a clean 
trap,  then  making  sure  that  you 
agaiu  close  the  S hook  which  you 
pried  open,  thus  leaving  the  stake 
intact.  Care  must  be  taken  however 
that  this  procedure  is  not  repeated 
too  often,  for  in  due  time  it  would 
weaken  the  S hook  to  the  extent  that 
it  might  break. 

The  trapper  who  wants  to  do  this 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  S hook 
needs  to  be  pried  open  only  far 
enough  to  remove  the  chain. 

There  are  on  the  market  today  va- 
rious chain  repair  links  made  espec- 
ially for  emergency  use.  A practical 
suggestion  might  be  for  the  trapper 
to  use  such  links  when  attaching  trap 
chains  to  stakes,  rather  than  the 
common  S hook  type.  Such  links 
could  be  used  without  so  much  fear 
of  weakening,  and  they  are  available 
at  most  hardware  stores. 

While  it  may  be  obvious  to  many 
trappers,  it  would  be  well  to  mention 
that  trap  stakes  should  also  be  tested 
as  explained  after  a fox  or  large  rac- 
coon has  been  caught.  In  most  cases, 
after  catching  an  animal,  the  trapper 
normally  removes  the  unclean  trap 
and  replaces  it  with  a clean  one.  This 
is  not  always  the  case  however,  for 
many  times  the  same  trap  is  still  clean 
enough  to  be  reset.  In  such  instances, 
it  is  highly  possible  that  the  trapped 


PGC  Photo  by  Parlaman 

Bill  Jackson,  Conneaut  Lake,  well  known  fur  buyer,  displays  a fur  “rug”  made  from  10 
gray  fox  pelts.  The  piece  has  many  and  varied  uses  in  the  sportsman’s  home  or  hunting 
camp;  black  and  white  photography  hardly  does . justice  to  its  beauty.  The  work  was  done 
by  White’s  Taxidermy  Shop,  Oil  City. 


animal  may  have  loosened  the  stake, 
and  it  pays  to  make  sure  before  re- 
setting the  trap. 

It  is  unfortunate  perhaps  that  trap 
stakes  are  not  always  free  from  im- 
perfections. Sometimes  a fox  might 
escape  when  the  ring  with  which  S 
hooks  are  attached  to  traps,  slips  off. 
In  other  instances  foxes  have  been 
known  to  escape  when  the  swivel-like 
top  of  the  stake  pulled  out.  This  is 
by  no  means  meant  to  cast  undesir- 
able reflections  upon  any  commercial 
products.  It  must  be  understood  that 
large  animals,  particularly  a large 
male  red  fox  can  be  pretty  rough  on 
a trap  stake.  Naturally  wear  and  tear 
on  any  product  cannot  be  compared 
to  imperfections. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  trapper 
would  do  well  to  reinforce  the  con- 
nection between  stake  and  trap  chain. 


A length  of  wire  can  be  threaded 
through  the  first  chain  link  and  one 
of  the  holes  in  the  trap  stake.  After 
pulling  it  tight  and  giving  it  a few 
twists,  the  long  ends  of  the  wire  may 
be  cut  off. 

With  a little  effort  a trapper  can 
also  make  his  own  iron  stakes,  at 
little  or  no  cost.  A se.arch  around  junk 
piles  might  locate  various  lengths  of 
angle  iron  such  as  posts  used  by 
farmers  to  build  netting  fences  for 
poultry,  or  similar.  These  can  be  cut 
to  proper  stake  lengths  with  a hack- 
saw. Next,  small  holes  are  drilled  at 
one  end,  or  about  three  fourth  inch 
from  the  end  so  that  trap  chains  can 
be  attached  with  S hooks  or  other 
chain  links. 

If  you  prefer,  swivels  may  be  used 
instead  of  ordinary  links,  but  are  not 
absolutely  necessary. 


. . The  End 
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GAME  BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


CLutma*  Qi[t  Suy 

ejection  j^or  the  ^portd- 
^ KoLhJf 


man  3 


A portfolio  in  full  color  paintings  by  T.  M. 
Shortt  and  Luis  M.  Henderson.  Published 
by  the  Stackpole  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Price  $1.00. 

Here  is  a collection  of  color  prints 
of  the  most  popular  game  birds  and 
waterfowl  of  North  America  beauti- 
fully printed  on  heavy  plate  paper 
direct  from  paintings  by  two  of  the 
leading  artists  of  America  specializ- 
ing in  this  subject.  They  are  adapt- 
able for  framing  for  your  library,  liv- 
ing room  or  den.  Brief  but  ample 
text  covers  the  60  waterfowl  and  21 
game  bird  illustrations. 

HUNTING  NORTH  AMERICAN 
DEER 

By  Arthur  H.  Carhart 

232  pages.  Illustrated  with  half-tones  from 
photographs,  and  many  line  drawings  ex- 
plaining important  features  in  the  text.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Price  $2.49. 

This  is  a book  for  every  sportsman 
who  has  hunted  or  hopes  to  hunt 
deer.  Here  are  the  answers  to  many 
questions.  After  telling  the  story  of 
yesterday,  a history  of  deer  hunting 
in  America,  the  different  types,  white- 
tailed, mule,  and  black-tailed  deer, 
are  discussed.  Every  essential  topic  is 
covered;  the  still  hunt,  the  stalk,  and 
the  drive;  how  to  hunt  when  alone 
and  when  with  a group;  how  to  plan 
for  the  trip;  special  equipment 
necessary,  guns;  and  how  to  get  the 
meat  home  in  good  condition.  In 
this  volume,  the  reader  will  learn 
how  practical  wildlife  management 
already  has  created  larger,  healthier, 
and  more  abundant  deer  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 


ADVANCED  FLY  FISHING 
By  Eugene  Burns 

268  pages.  Illustrated  with  numerous  photos 
and  line  drawings  including  a full  color 
frontispiece  of  an  oil  painting  by  Fred 
Everett.  Published  by  The  Stackpole  Com- 
pany, Harrisburg.  Price  $7.50. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for 
Gene  Burns  to  write  dull  sentences. 
You  may  not  agree  with  everything 
he  says  in  this  new  book,  but  he 
surely  will  hold  your  interest.  This  is 
just  what  the  title  implies,  a modern 
treatment  of  the  art  of  flyfishing, 
whether  the  leader  terminates  with 
wet  or  dry  fly,  nymph  or  streamer. 
Although  every  master  fly  fisherman 
advances  a pet  theory  for  taking 
trout.  Burns  shares  with  others  a 
basic  philosophy  which  advocates 
that  an  observant,  persistent,  and 
imaginative  angler  is  the  person  who 
will  consistently  take  trout.  Every 
angler  will  learn  much  from  this 
book  because,  in  addition  to  telling 
why  and  how  with  fly  fishing  gear,  it 
delves  into  the  habits  of  trout  which 
are  essential  to  successful  angling. 
Packed  with  authoritative  material, 
this  volume  will  be  a valuable  addi- 
tion to  every  fishing  library. 

BOOK  OF  FISHES 

Edited  by  John  Oliver  La  Gorce 

340  pages.  Profusely  illustrated  with  both 
color  paintings  and  photographs.  Published 
by  the  National  Geographic  Society,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C.  Price  $6.50. 

Published  primarily  for  the  rod- 
and-reel  sport  angler,  this  new  book 
devotes  itself  to  236  species  the  fisher- 
man is  most  likely  to  encounter  as 
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he  seeks  relaxation  on  the  inland  and 
coastal  waters  of  the  United  States. 
For  each  species,  it  furnishes  a biog- 
raphy and  striking  illustration  in 
color.  The  book  is  packed  with  prac- 
tical hints  as  to  where  and  when  to 
find  these  game  fishes,  how  to 
catch  them,  and  even  the  maximum 
size  of  the  quarry  that  might  wind  up 
on  the  hook.  Language  used  in  its  15 
chapters  is  nontechnical  throughout. 
It  will  make  a wonderful  Christmas 
gift  for  every  fisherman,  young  or 
old. 

NATURE  NOTEBOOK 
By  Robert  Candy 

114  pages.  Profusely  illustrated  by  the 
author.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company,  Boston.  Price  $3.00. 

Highlighted  by  a wealth  of  natural- 
color  drawings  and  paintings,  this 
book  contains  an  entirely  new  ap- 
proach to  nature  education.  It  is 
based  on  a hypothetical  canoe  trip 
taken  by  the  author  and  his  son, 
through  whose  eyes  many  of  the 
most  interesting  aspects  of  the  out-of- 
doors  are  graphically  seen  and 
recorded.  A running  account  of  this 
thrilling  exploration  trip  is  provided 
at  the  top  of  each  page,  telling  the 
story  in  language  suitable  for  both 
school-age  and  adult  reader.  Beneath 
this  text,  the  page  carries  ample  il- 
lustrations on  “how-to-do”  or  “how- 
to-recognize”  activities  and  creatures 
mentioned  in  the  story.  Among  proj- 
ects diagrammed  and  discussed  are 
recognition  of  tracks  and  droppings, 
fly  casting,  building  of  open  fires, 
simple  wood-working  projects  such  as 
the  building  of  feeding  stations  and 
bird  houses.  This  is  truly  a unique 
book.  It  should  be  in  the  homes  of 
every  family  interested  in  teaching 
their  children  a better  appreciation 
of  the  world  in  which  they  live.  As  a 
textbook  it  marks  the  greatest  ad- 
vance in  nature  education  that  has 
appeared  in  many  years. 


ROUND  RIVER:  FROM  THE 

JOURNALS  OF  ALDO  LEOPOLD 

Edited  by  Luna  B.  Leopold 

173  pages.  Illustrated  with  numerous  line 
drawings  by  Charles  W.  Schwartz.  Published 
by  Oxford  University  Press,  114  Fifth  Avenue, 
Neiv  York  11.  Price  $3.00. 

To  anyone  who  knows  the  charm 
of  Aldo  Leopold’s  writing  in  “A  Sand 
County  Almanac”  this  collection  of 
his  unpublished  journals  and  essays 
will  come  as  a new  delight.  It  is  a 
record  of  reflections  and  observations 
on  nature  by  a man  who  loved  it  and 
lived  with  it.  As  Aldo  Leopold  takes 
you  by  canoe  into  the  wilds  of 
Canada  or  deer  hunting  in  Mexico 
with  bow  and  arrow,  you  will  realize 
that  you  are  in  the  very  special  com- 
pany of  a complete  angler  and 
archer.  The  daily  entries  in  his  jour- 
nals were  written  in  camp  on  his 
many  field  trips  hunting,  fishing,  and 
exploring.  A great  naturalist  and 
humanist,  Leopold  was  a pioneer  in 
modern  conservation.  His  textbook 
on  Game  Management,  written  while 
he  was  teaching  the  subject  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  is  still  con- 
sidered the  classic  work  of  its  kind. 
This  new  book  compiled  by  his  son 
will  give  sportsmen  and  students 
alike  a new  concept  of  the  forces  of 
nature  and  the  results  of  practical 
application  of  conservation  principles. 

THE  CLEVER  COYOTE 

By  Hartley  H.  T.  Jackson 

411  pages.  Full  color  painting  by  Walter  A. 
Weber  on  frontispiece.  Text  illustrated  with 
a great  many  excellent  photos.  Published  by 
The  Stackpole  Company,  Harrisburg.  Price 
$6.50. 

Mr.  Jackson  knows  his  predators.  We  met 
him  the  other  day  when  he  was  doing  some 
research  on  the  wildcat  for  a forthcoming 
book.  He  writes  like  he  talks,  enthusiastic- 
ally, and  in  The  Clever  Coyote  you  will 
catch  his  enthusiasm  and  gain  much  valuable 
information  in  the  bargain.  It  is  a real  life 
history  publication  that  merits  your  owner- 
ship. 
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Pennsylvania  Official  1953  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 


(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1953-August  31,  1954) 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.*  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game  on  October  31  will  be  9:00  A.  M.  Otherwise,  shooting  hours  daily  are  frorr 
7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.,  but  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive,  6:00  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M 
(All  shooting  hours  based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time.) 


UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession  limits  below) 

Ruffed  Grouse  

Wild  Turkeys  (see  counties  closed  below)*  

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only  

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Fox  (combined)  

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  only)  

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  

Raccoons*  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Grackles  

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  

Bears,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more.. 


DEER: 


Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Male  with  two' 
or  more  points  to  one  antler:  Provided, 
a male  deer  with  an  antler  three  or 
more  inches  long  without  points,  meas- 
uring from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the 
deer  is  in  life,  shall  be  considered  legal 
(requires  hunting  license  and  Special 

Archery  License)  by  individual*  

Regular  Season — Male  with  two  or  more 
points  to  one  antler:  Provided,  a male  [ 
deer  with  an  antler  three  or  more 
inches  long  without  points,  measuring 
from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the  deer  is 
in  life,  shall  be  considered  legal:  by 

individual*  

Antlerless  Season — (requires  hunting  li- 
cense and  antlerless  deer  license)  by 
individual*  


OPEN  SEASONS 
First  Day  Last  Da: 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

All  mos.  except.  Oct. 

Jan.  1-Jan.  9,  1954 
Unprotected 
Unprotected 
Unprotected 

Nov.  16  Nov.  21 

Nov.  16  Nov.  21 


Oct. 

12  . . 

...  Oct. 

24 

Nov. 

30  . . . 

. . . Dec. 

12 

Dec.  14  Dec.  15 


BAG  LIMITS 

Day  Seasons 

2 8 .. 

1 1 . . 

2 8 . . 

4 20  .. 

5 20  .. 

Unlimited  . . 

2 6 .. 

Unlimited  . . 
Unlimited  . . 
Unlimited  . . 

1 1 . . 

2 2 . . 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Bobwhite  Quail,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse, 
Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Spike  Bucks  with  antlers  less  than  three  inches  long,  and  Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Minks  

Muskrats  

Beavers  (traps  only),  state-wide* 


Unlimited  .... 

Unlimited Nov. 

Unlimited  ....  Nov. 
4 4 ... . Feb. 


Unprotected 


9 Jan.  1,  ’5‘ 

28  Jan.  16,  ’5' 

15  Mar.  6,  ’5‘ 


* SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  not  more 
than  the  daily  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each  succeeding 
day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species;  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  limit,  regardless  of 
where  held,  stored  or  found  in  possession. 

TURKEYS,  COUNTIES  AND  AREAS  CLOSED  TO  HUNTING— Adams,  Allegheny,  Beaver,  Bucks, 
Chester,  Cumberland,  Delaware,  Greene,  Lancaster,  Montgomery,  Perry,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington. York;  that  part  of  Franklin  County  south  and  east  of  U.  S.  Highway  No.  11;  and 
the  parts  of  Berks, ’Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties  south  of  U.  S. 
Highway  No.  22. 

DEER — Even  though  there  are  three  separate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kill 
more  than  one  deer  during  the  three  combind  1953  sasons,  whether  hunting  individually  or 
with  a camp  or  hunting  party.  A Special  Archery  License  is  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow 
Season,  issued  only  by  the  Dept,  of  Revenue,  Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  Antlerless  Deer 
Licenses  are  issued  only  by  County  Treasurers,  at  a fee  of  $1.15,  and  valid  only  in  the  County 
for  which  issued.  Farm  occupants  permitted  by  law  to  hunt  without  a license  may  also  hunt 
for  antlerless  deer  during  the  antlerless  season  on  the  same  land  as  for  other  game.  See 
Digest  issued  with  hunting  license  for  details.  Under  the  law,  no  application  for  an  Antlerless 
Deer  License  shall  be  approved,  or  license  issued,  to  a Nonresident  prior  to  November  14,  or 
after  December  13,  ’53. 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of 
any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either  there- 
of. Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without  disturbing 
traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  in  District  or  County 
where  trapped. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  A.  M.  on  the  first 
day  of  the  open  seasons.  The  season  indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  o’clock  Noon  on 
last  day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES — The  use  of  snares  is  prohibited  in  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 


THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


THE  wildlife  couple  portrayed  on  this  month’s  cover  needs  no  introduction 
to  Pennsylvanians.  Probably  no  other  wild  creature  is  as  well  known  nor 
has  been  more  discussed  and  “cussed”  than  the  whitetailed  deer.  When  the 
doctor,  steel  worker,  coal  miner  or  merchant  leaves  a sign  on  his  door  stating 
he  has  gone  huntin’,  chances  are  he  will  be  absent  from  his  daily  tasks  for 
a week  or  more,  trying  to  locate  a big,  healthy  specimen  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s only  legal  antlered  game  animal. 

Deer  are  big  business.  No  other  form  of  outdoor  sport  has  ever  assumed 
the  economic  considerations  which  must  be  given  this  single  species  of  wild 
animal.  In  almost  every  corner  of  the  business  world,  the  impact  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s deer  herd  has  reached  gigantic  proportions. 

But  aside  from  economic  values,  deer  are  most  important  because  of  the 
recreation  they  afford.  Although  properly  prepared  venison  is  a real  treat, 
the  basis  for  considering  every  aspect  of  this  big  game  animal  must  rest  on 
the  pure  sport  and  pleasure  it  brings  to  so  many.  It  is  only  common  sense 
that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  maintain  the  largest  possible  deer  popula- 
tion consistent  with  human  needs  and  the  health  and  vigor  of  individual 
deer.  Within  recent  years,  hunting  seasons,  rules  and  regulations  have  all 
been  designed  to  merely  harvest  the  annual  surplus  of  deer  in  Pennsylvania, 
not  to  reduce  the  herd. 

The  whitetail  is  essentially  a dweller  in  a diversified  habitat.  They  are 
neither  creatures  of  the  deep  forest  nor  of  the  open  grasslands.  Thus  the 
hand  of  man  invariably  controls  their  destiny.  When  that  hand  swings  the 
axe,  creating  forest  openings  and  seedling  or  sprout  growth  woodlands,  deer 
populations  tend  to  skyrocket.  Where  little  lumbering  takes  place,  and  pole 
stage  timber  becomes  the  rule,  the  deer  decrease  in  numbers. 

The  pair  of  whitetails  shown  on  the  cover  wear  typical  wintercoats  in 
December,  more  gray  and  coarser  than  the  reddish  summer  pelage.  As  most 
deer  hunters  can  readily  testify,  a startled  deer  has  surprising  speed,  some 
having  been  clocked  at  30  miles  per  hour.  They  can  leap  over  eight  foot 
high  obstacles  with  amazing  ease  and  can  cover  as  much  as  30  feet  in  one 
horizontal  jump. 

Next  December  Pennsylvania’s  white-tailed  deer,  the  “noblest  game  animal 
of  them  all,”  will  again  represent  the  ultimate  in  natural  beauty  and  the 
greatest  challenge  in  outdoor  sport. 
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Editorial  . . . 


T N A season  so  highly  commercialized  that  its  original  mean- 

ing  sometimes  becomes  lost,  there  is  one  gift  which  we  can 
give  in  truth  and  spirit.  It  symbolizes  the  meaning  of  Christmas 
yet  costs  nothing.  This  gift  must  come  from  the  heart  and  can 
never  be  found  in  any-  merchandise  mart.  Yet  its  value  is  price- 
less and  its  effect  far-reaching. 

Appreciation  for  the  natural  world  in  which  we  live  best  ex- 
presses the  message  of  which  Christmas  has  served  as  a reminder 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word, 
appreciation  for  things  and  objects  and  ideals  which  are  not 
man-made  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  Christian  concept 
is  founded.  Only  those  things  which  we  appreciate  do  we  seek 
to  protect,  preserve  and  perpetuate.  There  can  be  no  conserva 
tion  without  this  basic  appreciation  nor  can  there  be  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  towards  men  without  a realization  of  the  laws 
of  nature. 


At  Christmas  time,  those  who  instill  in  others  a sense  of  ap- 
preciation for  our  soils,  waters,  forests  and  wildlife  have  made 
an  important  and  lasting  gift.  The  sportsman  who  takes  time 
to  teach  his  children  and  friends  that  there  is  beauty  in  the 
flight  of  a bird,  magic  in  a snow-laden  hemlock,  glory  in  the 
growth  of  a seedling,  and  music  in  a crystal  clean  mountain 
brook— he  who  has  taught  these  things  has  helped  change  the 
course  of  human  destiny. 

For  along  with  appreciation  must  come  understanding.  If  all 
could  understand  the  world  about  them— its  biologic  mysteries 
and  ecological  complexities— then,  and  then  only,  would  men 
become  adjusted  to  their  environment  and  to  themselves.  Those 
who  understand  why  a given  acre  of  land  can  yield  only  one 
grouse  or  five  cords  of  pulpwood  or  forty  bushels  of  corn  can 
then  understand  why  people  and  nations  must  live  within  the 
limitations  imposed  by  their  supplies  of  natural  resources. 

Now,  when  giving  is  an  integral  element  in  the  celebration 
of  a Savior’s  birth,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  giving  that  can 
be  more  satisfying,  more  helpful  than  any  material  gift  you 
have  ever  made.  Give  of  your  appreciation  for  the  out-of-doors, 
give  of  your  understanding  of  conservation,  and  give  of  the  love 
you  have  for  good  sportsmanship,  nature  and  wildlife. 

There  is  no  greater  gift! 


a -RUCK  fever”  is  a malady  that 
may  be  mucih  more  serious 
than  the  facetious  references  made 
to  it  would  indicate. 

A close  study  of  this  affliction,  com- 
mon to  the  big-game  hunting  fra- 
ternity, produces  implications  that  an 
attack  of  buck  fever  may  on  occasion 
have  fatal  consequences.  Further, 
there  is  convincing  evidence  that  the 
fever  has  physical  origin  in  action  of 
the  adrenalin  glands. 

To  the  uninitiated,  the  name  itself 
might  seem  to  indicate  that  the  only 
victims  of  this  infirmity  are  those 
who  seek  the  dollar  with  a heated 
passion.  However,  every  deer  hunter 
knows  that  it  is  a not  uncommon 
condition  caused  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  game,  frequently  for  the 
first  time,  in  front  of  a novice 
Nimrod. 

The  “fever”  manifests  itself  in  an 
amazing  variety  of  ways  . . . all  of 
them  producing  in  the  hunter  a re- 


action completely  contrary  to  what 
might  be  considered  normal. 

He  may  simply  stare  at  his  quarry 
without  a quiver,  completely  forget- 
ting his  gun  until  it  is  too  late.  At 
which  time,  he  suddenly  goes  to 
pieces.  Or,  he  may  portray  a nervous 
wreck  .in  high  gear  simply  at  the  ap- 
proach of  game,  ff  he  shoots  at  all, 
his  shots  may  go  anywhere  but  in  the 
right  direction.  Or,  as  some  reports 
indicate  he  may  work  the  mechanism 
of  the  gun  without  actually  bring  a 
shot.  In  extreme  cases,  hunters  have 
been  known  to  abuse  their  laundry. 

At  times,  the  fever  does  not  hit 
until  after  the  quarry  is  down.  I know 
of  one  actual  case  in  which  the  young 
fellow  with  whom  I was  hunting  ran 
nearly  three  miles  before  the  attack 
came  on.  He  had  killed  a buck  that 
distance  from  town,  and  since  we 
had  walked  to  our  hunting  ground, 
it  was  necessary  to  retrace  the  dis- 
tance to  obtain  a car.  He  burst  into 
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his  home  like  a wild  man,  and  for 
several  minutes  all  his  family  could 
get  out  of  him  was,  “I  gotta  buck! 
I gotta  buck!” 

Another  fellow  confessed  that  he 
had  shot  his  first  slug  into  the  ground 
when  a running  deer  approached.  He 
was  evasive  about  the  other  two  shots, 
but  the  circumstances  indicated  that 
they  were  no  better  placed  than  the 
first.  He  was  shooting  a single-bar- 
reled shotgun,  and  the  deer  was  in 
the  open  at  close  range  on  at  least 
the  first  two  shots. 

Sometimes  the  presence  of  other 
hunters  tends  to  inhibit  the  victim 
of  buck  fever,  and  his  excitement  is 
better  contained.  This  in  no  way 
helps  his  shooting,  however.  For  in- 
stance, I know  a fellow  who  will 
swear  that  another  man  in  his  hunt- 
ing party  faithfully  ejected  a cart- 
ridge each  time  his  companion  shot 
at  a deer  without  actually  pulling  the 
trigger  once  himself. 

Excitement  is  the  essential  sub- 
stance in  the  sport  of  hunting.  Even 
the  most  experienced  hunters  will  ad- 
mit to  a share  of  it  each  time  they  at- 
tempt a kill.  Those  who  deny  it  are 
either  lying  or  they  are  admitting 
that  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  sport. 

A feeling  of  butterflies  in  the 
stomach  or  the  desire  to  sit  down 
and  rest  after  shooting  at  game  is  not 
uncommon  among  those  who  have 
hunted  many  years  and  have  made 
many  kills. 

Those  hunting  for  the  first  time 
may  be  affected  strangely  even  by  the 
appearance  of  small  game.  Ex- 
perienced deer  hunters,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  have  a reoccurrence  when 
they  see  their  first  bear,  goat,  wolf, 
fox,  etc.  But,  the  condition  is  usually 
associated  with  deer  hunting.  And, 
“buck  fever”  is  the  name  applied  to 
any  sudden  departure  from  normal 
reactions  at  the  sight  of  game. 

It  is  my  belief,  backed  up  by  com- 
petent medical  opinion,  that,  al- 
though buck  fever  as  we  know  it  is 


certainly  not  a disease,  it  is  a condi- 
tion directly  attributable  to  over- 
activation of  the  adrenal  glands. 

Although  my  personal  medical 
education  has  been  confined  to  an  oc- 
casional trip  to  the  doctor’s  office,  I 
have  done  considerable  research  on 
this  particular  subject  and  have 
sought  the  opinion  of  qualified  physi- 
cians. 

Though  having  had  more  than  just 
a passing  interest  in  buck  fever  as  a 
result  of  a vigorous  curiousity  and 
many  years  of  hunting,  it  wasn’t 
until  I read  an  interesting  essay  on 
the  action  of  the  adrenal  glands  that 
I began  to  associate  the  two.  This  is 
an  attempt  to  prove  an  opinion 
which,  at  the  least,  might  sound  a 
warning  that  buck  fever  can  and  very 
likely  does  at  times  have  serious  con- 
sequences. Although  it  may  have  its 
amusing  aspects,  it  is  definitely  a 
dangerous  condition  and  should  be 
regarded  as  such. 

Probably  many  who  read  this  have 
had  the  experience  of  facing  an  ex- 
tremely hazardous  situation  with  ut- 
most calm  only  to  have  a delayed 
nervous  reaction  of  alarming  propor- 
tions a few  minutes  later.  It  is  a 
medical  fact  that  in  moments  of  sud- 
den excitement  or  spontaneous  dan- 
ger our  adrenal  glands  can  provide 
us  with  the  ability  to  demonstrate 
super-human  powers. 

Effects  of  this  physical  reaction  are 
seen  in  the  range  from  a simple  blush 
to  feats  of  almost  unbelievable 
strength  ...  a mother  protecting 
her  child,  a badly  wounded  soldier 
moving  ahead  unaware  that  he  is 
hurt,  a man  lifting  machinery  from 
a companion  who  has  been  pinned 
by  it. 

The  important  factor  to  note  is 
that  each  case  of  great  stress  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a violent  physical 
action.  In  this  way  the  adrenalin  is 
used  as  intended,  and  usually  the 
only  reaction  is  a normal  physical 
letdown  from  the  exertion  expended. 
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"Those  hunting  for  the  first  time  may  be 
affected  strangely  even  by  the  appearance 
of  small  game” 

Those  on  their  first  hunt  have 
likely  planned  many  months  for  the 
day.  They  have  built  up  within 
themselves  a great  mental  anticipa- 
tion and  store  of  nervious  energy. 
With  this  reservoir  filled  to  bursting, 
the  sudden  realization  as  game  pre- 
sents itself  may  be  the  opening  of  a 
flood  gate  that  releases  the  pressure 
too  fast. 

Both  the  physical  and  mental  re- 
action produced  at  times  causes  the 
victim  to  have  a sudden  lapse  of  nor- 
mal reasoning  and  a violent  physical 
stimulation. 

Normally,  this  physical  stimula- 
tion would  be  absorbed  in  the  act  of 
doing  something.  But  the  mere  rais- 
ing of  a gun  and  touching  a trigger 
is  not  enough.  As  a result,  there  is  a 
shock  to  the  nervous  system  and  the 
victim  is  seized  with  a first  class  case 
of  buck  fever. 

A person  who  is  normally  excitable 
may  not  be  responsible  for  his  actions 
in  the  next  few  seconds. 

In  an  attempt  to  pin  this  condition 
down  to  action  of  the  adrenal  glands, 


we  must  refer  to  professional  medical 
opinion  and  research. 

The  suprarenal  glands,  or  adrenal 
bodies,  are  two  small  objects  in  the 
shape  of  a cocked  hat  located  one 
above  the  upper  end  of  each  kidney. 
From  these  glands  comes  adrenalin 
or  epinephrine.  There  is  some  con- 
flict of  opinion  on  the  function  of 
adrenalin  under  normal  conditions, 
but  there  seems  no  doubt  of  the  posi- 
tive effects  when  the  body  receives 
an  abnormal  supply. 

This  supply  is  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  emotional  dis- 
turbance. Any  strong  excitement, 
fear,  anger,  physical  pain  or  intense 
emotion  will  start  the  chemical  mov- 
ing, and  things  happen. 

The  blood  pressure  rises  as  the 
heart  goes  into  over-drive  to  send 
more  fuel  and  oxygen  to  the  muscles. 
Air  passages  in  the  lungs  dilate  to 
permit  easier  breathing  so  that  more 
oxygen  can  be  delivered  elsewhere  by 
the  blood.  In  the  skin  areas  and  the 
abdominal  region,  the  blood  vessels 
contract  so  that  more  blood  can  go 
to  the  muscles  and  other  areas  where 
it  is  needed.  Digestion  stops  com- 
pletely. Pupils  of  the  eyes  dilate; 
stomach  and  intestinal  muscles  are 
weakened. 

Although  effects  of  an  induced  dis- 
charge of  adrenalin  into  the  blood 
stream  may  be  of  only  a few  seconds 
duration,  it  is  evident  from  the  above 
that  there  is  hell  to  pay  while  it 
lasts. 

If  you  suddenly  hear  movement  in 
the  brush  when  you  are  on  a deer 
stand,  and  your  old  heart  begins  to 
beat  against  your  ribs  until  you  fear 
the  deer  can  hear  it,  you’ve  just  been 
adrenalinized,  brother!  The  same 
thing  happens  when  a grouse  flushed 
from  under  your  feet  or  a ringneck 
goes  catapulting  from  under  a blade 
of  grass  behind  you. 

Is  it  a strange  thing,  then,  that  a 
greenhorn  on  his  first  hunt  some- 
times goes  haywire  when  he  comes 
face  to  face  with  his  quarry  after 
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possibly  years  of  dreaming  about  it! 

You  have  all  heard  of  tyro  hunters, 
too,  who  nonchalantly  knock  off  a 
buck  without  even  breathing  hard. 
But,  if  you  look  further  into  these 
cases,  you  will  likely  discover  that 
they  hadn’t  the  slightest  idea  what  it 
was  all  about.  Hence  no  special  ex- 
citement; no  stored  up  anticipation; 
no  great  thrill;  and  ...  no  sport. 

Let’s  apply  the  conditions  just 
described  when  the  adrenalin  glands 
go  to  work.  What  about  this  fellow 
who  has  buck  fever,  and  has  it  bad? 

His  blood  pressure  goes  up;  he’s 
breathing  so  hard  that  his  chest  feels 
like  it’s  wrapped  with  rubber  bands; 
his  stomach  does  a flipfiop  and  his 
eyes  bug,  letting  in  more  light  then 
they  need.  Now  it  is  time  for  him 
to  fire! 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  is  as  apt 
to  shoot  up  vast  areas  of  the  land- 
scape where  the  deer  is  not  rather 
than  at  the  right  target  . . . just  six 
hairs  back  of  where  the  front  leg 
joins  the  body?  No,  it  isn’t. 

This  man  is  potentially  dangerous 
at  the  moment. 

Not  only  is  he  under  extreme  emo- 
tional and  inward  physical  distress, 
there  is  some  likelihood  that  his 
vision  is  impaired  in  the  more  violent 
cases.  His  bullets  may  not  hit  within 
yards  of  where  they  are  intended  to 
hit.  The  longer  he  is  aware  of  his 
approaching  target,  the  more  chance 
there  is  that  the  effects  of  adrenalin 
will  be  apparent  when  he  is  ready  to 
shoot. 

And,  what  will  be  so  important  to 
him  later,  he  may  be  missing  the 
chance  of  a lifetime  to  kill  his  game. 
There  are  plenty  of  hunters  who 
have  sought  big  game  for  over  20 
years  without  ever  scoring  a kill. 

However,  the  letdown  that  he  will 
feel  after  having  muffed  his  chance 
will  not  be  all  mental.  Adrenalin 
again. 

That  sick  feeling  in  the  stomach  is 
a physical  reaction.  The  more  intense 
the  excitement,  the  longer  it  will 


take  to  wear  off.  There  has  been  a 
severe  shock  to  the  nervous  system, 
possibly  one  equal  to  that  which 
might  be  brought  on  by  hard  physical 
combat  or  a sudden  brush  with 
death.  And  all  our  fever  victim  did 
was  to  fire  a few  shots  from  his  gun. 

The  involuntary  nervous  system, 
which  controls  the  action  of  the  ad- 
renals, makes  no  differentiation  be- 
tween preparation  for  a hand-to-hand 
battle  with  a Kodiak  bear  and  a 
severe  case  of  buck  fever.  It  reacts  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  of  the  signal 
transmitted  from  the  brain.  Strength 
of  the  signal  will  be  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  excitement 
the  individual  feels  . . . not  to  the 
actual  task  to  be  undertaken. 

If  you  have  accepted  what  you 
have  read  so  far,  what  is  there  that 
we  can  do  to  alleviate  the  attacks  of 
buck  fever  which  are  likely  to  come 
upon  our  friends?  Certainly  we  don’t 
want  to  rob  them  of  their  fair  share 
of  excitement  when  they  go  hunting. 
Remember,  that  excitement  is  all 
there  is  to  the  sport  of  hunting. 
Beauties  of  nature  and  competition 

“At  times  the  fever  does  not  hit  until 
after  the  quarry  is  down.” 
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with  your  fellow  man  can  be  found 
with  considerably  less  exertion  on  a 
leisurely  hike  and  on  the  skeet  range. 

I sincerely  believe  that  we  can  help 
the  situation  substantially  through 
simple  education.  T hose  who  have 
experience  should  tell  the  new 
hunter  more  what  to  expect  when  he 
goes  into  the  woods  for  the  hrst  time. 

We  concentrate  too  much  on  tell- 
ing him  just  where  and  how  he 
should  hold  his  sights  when  he  should 
have  already  proved  that  he  knows 
that  much  on  the  practice  range.  Or, 
we  go  into  long  harangues  on  how  to 
exercise  stealth,  watch  the  wind  direc- 
tion, interpret  animal  signs,  read  a 
compass,  ad  infinitum. 

He  follows  our  teachings  faithfully, 


earns  his  big  chance,  then  blows  up 
with  a severe  attack  of  buck  fever! 

The  simplest  way  in  which  to  get 
the  idea  across  is  to  take  your  student 
mentally  to  the  rifle  range.  Emphasize 
that  an  animal  is  a big  target,  but 
that  the  actual  killing  area  is  only  in 
the  ten  ring.  Warn  him  against  ran- 
dom shots  that  might  cripple  an  ani- 
mal or  kill  a hidden  hunter.  Make 
him  understand  that  hunting  is  a 
sport  in  which  anything  but  a clean 
kill  penalizes  him  in  the  eyes  of  other 
hunters.  You  might  even  call  his  at- 
tention to  his  adrenalin  glands. 

Then,  if  he  still  has  buck  fever,  let 
him  have  it  after  he  has  made  his  kill 
. . . when  he  can  enjoy  it. 

. . . The  End 


MATERIALS  POLICY  COMMISSION  REPORTS  RELEASED 

To  all  persons  interested  in  conservation,  among  whom  are  millions  ol 
the  outdoor  fraternity,  the  five-volume  report  of  the  President’s  Materials 
Resources  Commission  makes  thought-provoking  reading,  according  to  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute.  In  a bulletin  from  Washington  the  In- 
stitute explains: 

“The  objective  of  the  Commission  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  has  a sufficient  amount  of  natural  resources  to  sustain  its 
high  degree  of  civilization  during  the  uncertain  years  of  the  future.  The 
United  States  of  1975,  the  Commission  says,  will  have  a population  of  193 
million  people  to  feed,  house,  and  clothe.  Will  we  have  sufficient  iron,  oil, 
water,  soil,  timber,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future? 

“The  answers  are  both  sobering  and  encouraging  depending  upon  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual  reader.  For  timber  production  the  im- 
mediate future  is  not  bright  since  there  will  <be  a decrease  in  marketable 
sawtimber  corresponding  with  an  increasing  demand,  although  some  time 
after  1975  production  again  will  overtake  consumption.  The  demand  for 
industrial  water  is  expected  to  increase  by  as  much  as  170  per  cent  in  the 
next  25  years.  The  outlook  for  agricultural  produce  is  more  encouraging 
since  the  Commission  believes  that  the  needs  of  1975  can  be  met  by  im- 
proved use  of  lands  now  in  cultivation  without  substantial  addition  of  new 
lands.  There  must,  however,  be  a much  wider  acceptance  of  soil  conserva- 
tion and  approved  cultural  practices.” 

Concern  about  natural  resources  does  not  lie  with  agriculturists,  industrial- 
ists and  lumbermen  alone.  Recognizing  that  soil  and  water  use  determine 
game  and  fish  abundance  or  scarcity,  these  matters  are  of  extreme  importance, 
also,  to  Americans  who  hunt  and  fish. 
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By  Frank  Floss 


rouSe 


LIKE  most  outdoorsmen,  Don 
Allen  had  a companion  who 
shared  his  love  of  God’s-Great-Out- 
doors.  He  and  Old  Fellow  knew  the 
beauty  and  comfort  of  a tent  pitched 
among  the  green  hemlocks  on  the 
shore  of  a placid  mountain  lake,  the 
spine  tingling  chill  that  accompanied 
the  raucous  call  of  the  bittern  as  it 
moved  through  the  swamp  reeds  at 
twilight.  They  knew  the  spellbinding 
thrill  of  seeing  a wild  turkey  take  off 
in  flight  and  a thousand  other  out- 
door sights  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Naturally  though,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  outdoorsmen,  they  were  only 
companions  of  the  outdoors.  They 
never  set  foot  in  each  other’s  home, 
met  for  a cracker-barrel  discussion 
down  at  the  village  store,  or  even  be- 
longed to  the  same  sportsmen’s  club. 
Their  social  lives  were  as  far  apart  as 
the  north  and  south  poles.  But  when 
the  urge  to  be  outdoors  came  over 
Don,  he  as  naturally  as  breathing 
would  seek  Old  Fellow’s  company. 

However,  on  their  varied  and 
numerous  trips  afield  they  were  a 
silent  pair;  seldom  if  ever  was  a word 
spoken  between  them.  Each  under- 
stood that  most  of  the  enjoyment  of 
being  outdoors  came  from  keeping 
the  golden  serenity  of  fhe  woods  un- 
broken. The  sight  of  a big  antlered 
white-tail  deer  outlined  against  a red 
evening  sun,  atop  a mountain  ridge, 
was  never  greeted  with  startled 
ejaculations  or  superfluous  words  of 
praise.  Instead  such  a sight  was  made 
reverent  by  golden  silence,  as  they 


stood  as  motionless  as  two  statues, 
awed  by  the  beauty  of  God’s  handi- 
work. 

Old  Fellow  and  Don  never  missed 
much  of  what  went  on  outdoors. 
They  were  out  w'hen  Dame  Nature 
plucked  the  snowflakes  from  the 
clouds  and  laid  them  one  upon  an- 
other in  a glistening  sheen  over  the 
bleak  hills  and  vales.  In  early  fall 
they  admired  the  results  of  Jack 
Frost’s  thousand  hued  brush.  When 
he  painted  every  tree  and  bush  a 
different  color,  the  valleys  and  moun- 
tainsides looked  like  they  were 
covered  with  giant  gumdrops  scat- 
tered in  wild  abandon. 

They  sat  too,  among  the  wild  cat- 
tails in  a sheltered  cove  off  the  bay  of 
a lake.  As  the  cold  north  wind  sent 
ominous  dark  clouds  scudding  before 
it,  they  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
whistling  wings  of  low  flying  ducks 
zooming  in  over  their  heads,  heading 
for  food  that  grew'  in  the  sheltered 
waters. 

Sometimes  too,  in  early  spring  just 
to  be  close  to  nature,  they  would 
head  for  Don’s  cabin  in  the  moun- 
tains. And  there,  oft  times,  in  the  wree 
hours  of  the  morning  Old  Fellow 
would  awaken  Don  with  a slight 
nudge,  to  hear  the  gobble  of  a strut- 
ting turkey  tom  or  the  reverberating 
hollow  boom  of  a drumming  ruffed 
grouse,  as  they  advertised  their  eligi- 
bility as  mates. 
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So  you  see  they  were  true  com- 
panions of  the  outdoors.  They  shared 
the  same  camp  fires,  the  same  food, 
and  even  the  chills  of  waiting  in  a 
cold  wind  swept  goose  blind  hoping 
for  a honker  to  spot  their  decoys  and 
head  their  way. 

Old  Fellow  was  a wizard  at  woods- 
lore.  He  seemed  to  know  all  nature’s 
secrets  and  found  delight  in  reveal- 
ing them  to  Don.  He  showed  Don 
where  the  squirrel  nested  in  a bunch 
of  leaves  during  the  summer  and 
where  it  dug  its  winter  nuts.  He 
pointed  out  the  jackpines  where  the 
deer  bedded  down  to  avoid  the  drift- 
ing snow,  the  hemlocks  where  the 
ruffed  grouse  hid  from  prying  eyes. 
And  the  bubbling  sweet  water  spring 
hidden  amoung  the  green  moss 
covered  rocks. 

Yes,  Old  Fellow  had  a master’s 
degree  in  woodslore,  but  the  most 
amazing  thing  about  him  was  that  he 
taught  Don  the  lore  of  the  outdoors 
without  uttering  a single  word.  But 
then  he  needed  no  words,  for  he  had 
a sign  language  all  his  own.  Of 
course,  only  Don  understood  it,  but 
the  way  he  walked,  the  way  he  stood, 
the  way  he  looked,  all  had  a signif- 
icant meaning. 

Believe  me,  Old  Fellow  shall  never 
be  forgotten.  Yest  I knew  him  too,  I 
have  often  hunted  with  him  and  Don. 
And  as  I sat  with  Don  before  the 
flaming  logs  of  his  cabin  fireplace,  I 
listened  sadly  to  his  words  as  he  told 
of  Old  Fellow’s  last  day  outdoors. 

“It  happened  the  day  we  were 
hunting  ruffed  grouse  in  that  green 
maze  of  hemlocks  up  on  White  Moun- 
tain. All  day  the  going  had  been 
rough  and  with  the  dense  underbrush 
tearing  at  us,  the  grouse  not  lying 
well  and  no  birds  to  our  credit,  we 
were  a tired  pair  at  noon  when  we 
stopped  for  lunch. 

But,  nevertheless,  as  soon  as  lunch 
was  over,  he  wanted  to  get  going 
again.  I though  was  of  a different 
mind;  I was  ready  to  give  up  and 
go  home.  Hard  luck,  as  you  know, 


never  dampened  his  spirits  and  as 
usual  his  inexhaustible  enthusiasm 
stilled  my  protests  and  I followed  as 
he  headed  for  the  ridge  above  us. 
There  lady  luck  smiled  on  us  and 
in  a matter  of  minutes  we  bagged 
two  ruffs  in  quick  succession. 

Then  it  happened.  He  was  down 
mountain  to  my  left,  screened  from 
my  view  by  the  denseness  of  the 
underbrush  and  hemlock  trees,  when 
the  sharp  crack  of  a high-powered 
rifle  rocked  the  mountain  stillness 
and  I heard  his  muted  cry  of  pain. 
For  one  terrible  confused  moment  I 
stood  frozen  in  my  tracks,  numbed 
into  immobility  by  the  stark  realiza- 
tion that  someone  had  shot  him. 
Then  hoping  to  aid  him  I rushed 
blindly  through  the  low  hanging 
boughs  and  underbrush  unmindful 
of  their  stinging  slaps  and  tearing 
scratches.  But,  fast  as  I was,  I wasn’t 
quick  enough.  When  I arrived  at  the 
spot  where  he  was  laying  and  knelt 
at  his  blood  stained  side,  I saw  that 
he  was  beyond  human  help. 

How  long  I knelt  there  at  his  side, 
I don’t  know.  I was  only  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  I had  lost  one  of  the 
finest  companions  a man  ever  had. 
And  when  my  grief  had  abated  some- 
what I started  out  looking  for  the 
one  who  had  done  the  shooting.  But 
though  I combed  the  mountainside 
for  hours,  I couldn’t  find  a trace  of 
his  assailant.  Whoever  fired  the  fatal 
shot  apparently  knew  what  they  had 
done  and  ran  away  like  a rat,  instead 
of  staying  and  trying  to  aid  him  like 
a man.” 

Yes,  as  is  usually  the  case,  through 
someone’s  carelessness  Don  lost  a 
faithful  companion  of  the  outdoors. 
And  now  as  he  walks  the  woodland 
trails  alone  his  only  consolation  is 
the  fact  that  such  careless  shooters 
never  escape  punishment,  for  ere 
time  runs  out,  the  wheels  of  justice 
will  balance  the  scales  and  bring  just 
retribution  to  the  one  who  destroyed 
this  man’s  best  friend— his  dog! 

. . . The  End 


will  do.  You  will  find  an  abundance  of  wildlife  living 
glpithin  traffic  sound  of  our  largest  cities. 

A clear,  calm  day  after  a light  snow  will  provide 
plenty  of  'trails.  However,  don’t  be  content  to  merely 
identify  a track,  but  follow  it  for  some  distance. 
Notice  the  changes  in  pace  as  shown  by  the  dis- 
tance betweesgjjjgLps  or  steps.  Try  to  determine  the 
reason.  Other^earby  tracks  may  help.  Perhaps  this 
furry  friend  of  ours  was  a hunter— or  the  hunted! 
Food  habits,  droppings  ar«d  dens  all  tell  an  intriguing 
story.  Traits  which  apparent  reason  but  are 

peculiar  to  certain  animals  may  be  discovered. 

The  sportsman  who  is  a hunter  can  spend  time 
during  the  off-season  learning  more  of  the  game  of 
his  choice.  The  successful  trapper  has  spent  many 
hours  following  trails,  learning  the  habits  and  loca- 
tions of  the  furbearers  he  hopes  to  trap.  He  considers 
this  a pleasant  and  important  part  of  his  work. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  way  to  introduce  a 
youngster  to  nature  than  on  a walk  in  search  of  snow 
trails.  Young  and  old  will  find  that  nature  reveals 
many  of  her  secrets'  in  winter^aat  are  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  solve  at  any 

Revealed  here  are  the  ti^||fFof  wild  animals  fa- 
miliar to  most  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen.  How7  many 
can  you  identify? 


ANSWERS 

Page  12:  More  people  can  probably 
identify  this  animal  by  scent  than  by  his 
tracks.  The  skunk  leaves  what  seems  an  aim- 
less wandering  trail,  at  times  digging  small 
holes.  Left:  Here  a mink  has  traveled  in 
search  for  food.  The  round  track  is 
similar  to  a weasel’s  but  larger;  tail  mark 
may  or  may  not  show.  Above:  Dragging 
hoofs  in  deep  snow  help  distinguish  deer 
tracks.  Ilelow:  A red  fox  stopped  here  to 
investigate  some  odor;  decided  to  dig  a little. 
/ 


By  John  H.  Day 

I LEANED  against  the  furrowed 
bole  of  an  aged  black  oak  and 
listened  to  the  symphony  in  the  mas- 
sive tree  tops  all  about.  It  was  a 
muted,  adagio  movement,  the  Con- 
ductor using  the  merest  breath  of  a 
late-Fall  breeze  to  obtain  His  effects. 
But  the  underlying  theme  was  plainly 
winter,  accented  by  the  nipping  cold, 
which  drove  my  gloved  hands  to 
cover  in  my  pockets. 

I stood  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
few  stands  of  oak  timber  in  this 
neighborhood  which  have  escaped 
the  falling  axe.  The  pitifully  few 
acres  which  comprise  this  hillside 
tract  have  been  pastured  clear  of 
undergrowth.  The  result  is  a mag- 
nificent park-like  area,  where  rugged 
giants  of  white  and  black  oaks  stand 
in  majesty— true  kings  of  the  forest. 

There  was  an  air  of  hushed  quiet, 
of  simple  dignity,  in  the  grove.  As  I 
watched  those  massive  limbs  reaching 
outward  and  upward  to  the  light,  I 
could  readily  understand  the  an- 
cestral tree  worship  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  forebears.  Bemused  by  these 
errant  thoughts,  I would  not  have 
been  too  much  surprised  to  see  a 
band  of  Druids  marching  in  for 
ritualistic  observance  of  their  most 
solemn  rites,  which  were  always  held 
in  the  sacred  shade  of  their  oak 
groves. 

A few  traces  of  the  first  snowfall 
still  lay  about  on  the  ground,  but 


the  general  feeling  of  the  forest  floor 
was  one  of  warmth.  It  appeared  as 
though  each  mighty  oak  had  wrapped 
its  feet  in  a warm  blanket  of  leaves. 
Woodsman  believe  that  oaks  draw 
lightning,  and  the  opinion  was 
clearly  supported  by  the  many  scarred 
trees  on  the  hillside.  Here  and  there 
a broken  snag  had  lodged  high  in  the 
limb  formation,  posing  danger  to  the 
chance  pedestrian  below. 

Many  of  the  trees  in  this  grove 
were  more  than  four  feet  in  diameter. 
I paced  a windfall  and  found  that 
this  white  oak  had  been  over  one 
hundred  feet  from  root  cap  to  top- 
most branches.  The  ancients  could 
have  made  a magnificent  Yule  log 
from  a section  of  this  windfallen  oak. 
There  were  few  acorns  about,  in- 
dicating  either  a poor  crop  of  nuts 
or  a good  crop  of  squirrels,  although 
I saw  none  of  the  latter. 

The  grove  appeared  almost  evenly 
divided  between  white  and  black 
oaks.  White  oaks  ripen  and  cast  their 
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fruits  each  fall,  while  the  black  oaks 
take  two  years  to  ripen  their  acorns. 
Any  tree  which  shows  half-formed 
acorns  on  its  terminal  twigs  in  winter 
is  therefore  never  one  of  the  white 
oak  side  of  the  family,  a good  point 
to  remember  in  making  cold  weather 
identification. 

I hope  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
big  oaks  some  day  this  winter  when 
the  Conductor  is  leading  the  sym- 
phony through  a maestoso  movement. 
There  must  surely  be  magnificent 
music  in  the  grove  when  the  wailing, 
sighing  blasts  come  down  out  of  the 
north  to  moan  through  sky-seeking 
branches. 

The  powder  snow  lay  deep  and 
cold  across  the  face  of  my  home  val- 
ley. Unmarred  by  passage  of  man  or 
beast,  the  clean  white  page  awaited 
the  imprinting  of  the  latest  news, 
largely  a chronicle  of  the  nocturnal 
doings  in  the  neighborhood.  For  the 
past  night  or  two  this  newspaper  of 
the  snow  had  been  in  the  “make- 
ready”  stage,  waiting  until  hunger 
drove  the  wild  folk  from  cover.  The 
numbing  zero  weather  had  continued 
with  monotonous  regularity,  but 
finally  there  came  a night  of  activity 
in  the  valley  thickets  and  the  first 
edition  went  to  press. 

A house  cat  on  the  prowl  had  come 
down  into  the  valley  to  try  his  luck 
among  the  tussocks  where  the 
meadow  mice  reside.  Straight  down 
over  the  steep  bank  came  his  clear- 
cut  trail,  to  reconnoiter  a brush  pile 
or  two  and  then  quarter  across  the 
mousing  grounds.  Luck  had  been 
against  him,  although  his  trail 
showed  that  he  had  covered  the  area 
thoroughly.  After  traversing  a short 
section  of  the  bottomlands  he  headed 
back  to  his  farm  house  home,  his 
trail  leading  straight  up  over  the 
bank  to  the  highway. 

A fox,  probably  a large  red  male, 
had  made  use  of  the  highway  built 
along  the  edge  of  the  creek  by  con- 
tractor J.  Frost.  The  inch  or  so  of 
snow  which  covered  this  icy  turnpike 
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related  clearly  his  journey  close  in 
against  the  overhanging  bank,  with 
an  eye  out  for  whatever  might  pop 
up  in  the  way  of  dinner.  Here  and 
there  along  the  way  his  heavy  brush 
had  left  a tell-tale  mark  in  the  snow, 
identifying  the  traveler  beyond  doubt. 
He  left  the  ice  where  a feeder  stream 
comes  in  through  a ditch-like  defile, 
and  followed  this  small  stream  across 
the  valley  to  other  hunting  grounds. 

The  hunting  season  has  apparently 
decimated  the  pheasant  population 
of  this  valley.  I have  noticed  very 
few  of  these  birds  during  the  past  few 
weeks  and  the  snow  record  bears  out 
my  suspicions.  The  tracks  of  a feed- 
ing bird  covered  a brushy  area  near 
where  the  fox  had  left  the  creek,  and 
I saw  where  another  had  run  across 
a bit  of  open  pasture.  Usually  this 
whole  valley  is  interlaced  with  the 
snow  recordings  of  the  doings  of 
these  birds. 

A lone  dog,  apparently  a big  one, 
had  loped  about  aimlessly,  covering 
an  immense  amount  of  territory  for 
no  reason  whatever  that  I could 
decipher  from  his  story  in  the  snow. 
Here  and  there  along  the  way  he  had 
lain  down  for  a rest,  and  then  had 
continued  on  an  erratic  course  which 
finally  left  the  valley  in  the  direction 
of  the  neighboring  town.  Why  he 
should  have  been  parading  around 
out  there  all  alone  in  the  arctic  night 
is  beyond  me. 

Most  of  the  rabbits  were  still  sit- 
ting out  the  cold  spell,  but  here  and 
there  the  snow  story  indicated  where 
a cotton-tail  had  snooped  around,  in 
his  own  back  yard,  picking  up  a 
little  bark  salad.  There  were  no  rab- 
bit tracks  in  the  pasture  lots.  There 
are  few  squirrels  in  this  valley,  but 
one  venerable  gray  squirrel  shows  up 
occasionally.  During  the  night  this 
fellow  had  come  across  the  creek,  us- 
ing a sycamore  and  a bank-side  water 
elm  for  his  bridge.  He  pounced 
around  in  a hawthorn  thicket  and 
then  apparently  went  back  across  the 
stream. 
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In  one  of  the  pasture  lots,  where 
the  Indian  mallow  seed  cups  hang 
full  above  the  snow  blanket,  a field 
mouse  had  enjoyed  a rollicking  good 
time  during  the  night.  Here  he  had 
scampered  across  the  top  snow  for 
some  20  feet,  then  had  driven  a 
tunnel  for  several  yards  just  beneath 
the  surface.  He  had  tipped  over 
several  of  the  mallow  cups,  spilling 
the  seed  out  on  his  snowy  tablecloth. 
Over  an  area  several  square  rods  in 
extent  this  mouse  had  operated,  ap- 
parently in  high  good  humor. 

In  a thicket  further  down  the  val- 
ley, a cousin  to  this  pasture  mouse 
had  narrowly  escaped  a tragic  death 
during  the  night.  He  had  come  out 
onto  the  top  snow  near  the  base  of 
a dead  snag  and  had  been  proceeding 
along  the  hillside,  minding  his  own 
business,  when  a screech  owl  sud- 
denly stooped  for  him  out  of  the 
darkness.  Some  sixth  sense  had 
warned  him  of  the  attack.  The  snow 
story  told  graphically  of  his  quick 
dive  beneath  the  surface  to  safety. 
Imprinted  over  the  spot  where  the 
mouse  had  dived,  were  the  clear 
tracings  of  the  wide-spread  wings  of 
the  owl,  who  had  struck  and  missed. 

A night  or  two  of  warmer  weather 
will  bring  out  more  night  writers  to 
contribute  to  the  snow  story  in  this 


valley.  I am  anxious  to  read  the  tales 
the  raccoon  and  the  skunk  and  the 
muskrat  will  spin  when  they  get  in 
story-telling  mood. 

The  mercury  recorded  an  even 
zero  when  I first  sampled  the  Decem- 
ber morning.  The  sun  had  long  since 
left  his  frosty  bed  and  was  flooding 
the  wintry  countryside  with  a dazzl- 
ing glare  of  light.  In  an  hour  or  so 
the  recording  stood  at  ten  degrees, 
and  remained  in  that  neighborhood 
throughout  the  day.  A brisk  breeze 
blew  out  of  the  North  in  intermit- 
tent spurts,  chasing  long  trains  of 
frosty  lace  across  t,he  ridges  and  stir- 
ring up  little  whirlpools  of  gleaming 
ice  particles  in  the  sheltered  spots. 
Here  and  there  the  fence  rows  re- 
vealed a post  or  two  still  wearing  its 
white  dunce  cap  from  the  first  snow- 
fall. 

Across  the  valley  the  frost  artisan 
had  used  as  his  medium  the  dripping 
thaw  in  the  rock  ledges.  Working  in 
ice  derived  from  this  source  he  had 
contrived  a sort  of  palisades  mural  of 
dazzling  beauty.  The  sun  seemed  to 
find  this  display  an  irresistible  at- 
traction. Time  and  again  he  would 
send  back  his  searching  rays  for  an- 
other look,  at  each  visit  disclosing 
new  facets  of  gorgeous  color. 

The  thickets  edging  an  abandoned 
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field  revealed  several  nests  which  had 
been  well  concealed  during  full 
i foliage.  I know  of  nothing  which 
seems  colder  than  an  empty  bird’s 
nest  during  a snow  storm.  Each  of 
these  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
an  icy  package— a far  cry  from  the 
warm  clutch  of  eggs  which  had  been 
brooded  there  not  too  long  ago. 

The  combination  of  hard  freezing 
and  gusty  breezes  had  spread  a ban- 
quet table  for  the  seed  eaters.  I passed 
through  an  abandoned  piece  of  bot- 
tom meadow,  now  rank  with  tall 
weed  growth.  The  snow  was  covered 
everywhere  by  a peppering  of  the 
seeds  of  vervain,  teazek,  bull  thistle, 
fleabane,  yarrow  and  others.  At  one 
place  a station  of  Indian  mallow  had 
furnished  the  menu,  and  a patch  of 
Jimson  weed  had  been  host  at  an- 
other spot.  The  Provider  takes  care 
of  His  own. 

The  creek  rode  its  way  through  the 
valley  with  noisy  disregard  of  the 
quiet  afternoon.  The  December  creek 
is  a mysterious  creature,  sending 
strange  black-looking  water  against 
the  riffle  hurdles  and  stirring  up  a 
suacy  froth  at  every  opportunity. 
Along  the  eddies  a skim  of  shoal  ice 
was  slowly  establishing  a bridge- 
head from  which  to  extend  its  con- 
trol in  ever  widening  arcs.  A floating 
bottle  had  drifted  into  one  of  these 
eddies  and  had  been  locked  in  com- 
pletely. 

Although  the  shortest  day  of  the 
year  marks  the  official  advent  of  win- 
ter, presaging  cold,  dark  and  miser- 
able times  ahead,  the  countryman 
sees  this  day  of  the  winter  solstice  as 
the  actual  start  of  the  new  year.  On 
this  day  the  sun  “stands  still”  as  the 
inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis  leans 
to  its  farthest  point  out  and  away 
from  Old  Sol  before  careening  slowly 
but  surely  back  to  more  direct  and 
warming  relationship  with  the  life- 
giving  rays.  In  effect,  this  is  the  mid- 
night of  the  year,  and  even  though 
the  cold  begins  to  strengthen  as  the 
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days  begin  to  lengthen,  the  country- 
man knows  that  the  corner  has  been 
turned  and  that  ere  long  the  dismal 
midnight  will  have  given  way  to  the 
rosy  promise  of  another  dawning 
spring. 

Always  during  the  Christmas  sea- 
son the  countryman  finds  his  gaze 
drawn  upward.  Upward  during  the 
night  hours,  when  the  majestic 
spectacle  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shines  round  about  him  in  star- 
studded  pageantry.  Matchless  indeed 
is  this  stupendous  backdrop  for  the 
annual  reenactment  of  the  Nativity. 

The  countryman  roams  the  busy 
thoroughfares,  noting  on  every  hand 
the  tawdry  street  decorations  and  the 
yuletide  gewgaws  in  the  garish  store 
windows.  Santa  is  everywhere,  on  the 
corners,  in  the  toylands,  his  familiar 
features  radiating  good  cheer  and 
easy  spending.  The  countryman 
ponders  whose  birthday  is  being  cele- 
brated—Santa’s,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce’s or  that  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

But  in  the  open— free  of  the  blind- 
ing glare  of  the  city’s  lights,  he  gazes 
humbly  on  the  eternal  spectacle  blaz- 
ing in  timeless  radiance  across  the 
skies  and  knows  again  the  verities  of 
a way  of  life  which  has  seen  19  cen- 
turies come  and  go.  For  a true  Christ- 
mas experience  good  for  the  soul,  the 
countryman  recommends  a few 
moments  alone  beneath  the  glowing 
canopy  of  the  December  night  skies. 

...  The  End 
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Governor  John  S.  Fine,  in  his  of- 
fice at  the  state  capital,  Harrisburg, 
accepted  a singular  honor  in  behalf 
of  Pennsylvania  on  October  27,  1953. 
There,  the  magazine  Outdoor  Life, 
presented  a conservation  award  to 
the  Keystone  State  for  its  highly  ef- 
fective wild  turkey  management  and 
conservation  program. 

The  publisher  of  the  magazine 
Godfrey  Hammond,  the  editor,  Wil- 
liam Rae  and  eastern  field  editor 


Arthur  Grahame  were  there  along 
with  the  president  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission, John  C.  Herman,  the  execu- 
tive director,  Logan  J.  Bennett,  and 
other  officials  of  the  Commission. 
The  press,  radio  and  television  were 
well  represented  at  the  ceremony. 

Publisher  Hammond  presented  the 
award  to  Governor  Fine.  The  Gov- 
ernor then  presented  it  to  John  C. 
Herman,  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  in  recog- 


Governor  John  S.  Fine  is  shown  here  presenting  the  “Outdoor  Life”  Conservation  Awards. 
Left  to  right:  Game  Protector  Orrie  Smith,  Editor  William  Rae,  Commission  President 
John  Herman,  Governor  Fine,  Publisher  Godfrey  Hammond,  Dr.  Bennett,  Wildlife  Research 
Chief  Roger  Latham,  and  Leon  Reiser,  Wild  Turkey  Farm  Superintendent. 


The  wild  turkey,  symbol  of  success.  Pennsylvania  now  provides  the  finest  wild  turkey 
hunting  in  the  East.  Nearly  10,000  were  bagged  by  lucky  nimrods  in  1952  while  early  re- 
ports on  the  recent  season  indicated  equal  success. 


nition  of  the  Commission’s  turkey 
restoration  program. 

Following  the  presentation  pub- 
lisher Hammond  said:  “To  restore 
and  restock  this  noble  bird  as  widely 
and  successfully  as  has  been  done  by 
Pennsylvania’s  Game  Commission  is 
well  worthy  of  the  award  Outdoor 
Life  plaque  for  outstanding  conser- 
vation work. 

“If  every  individual  American  and 
every  industry  would  strive  for  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  the  Conserva- 
tion Pledge,  America  would  again  be- 
come truly  rich  in  its  natural  re- 
sources. Next  to  the  spiritual  content 
and  the  guaranteed  freedoms  in  the 
Constitution,  we  believe  the  thirty 
words  in  the  Conservation  Pledge 
are  as  important  as  any  thirty  words 
in  that  great  document.” 

The  Conservation  Pledge  is:  I give 
my  pledge  as  an  American  to  save 


and  faithfully  to  defend  from  waste 
the  natural  resources  of  my  country— 
its  soil  and  minerals,  its  forests, 
waters  and  wildlife. 

Outdoor  Life  also  made  a cash 
award  of  $100  to  Game  Protector 
Orrie  Smith,  Amaranth,  Bedford 
County.  He  is  the  man  most  credited 
with  the  original  idea  of  develop- 
ing a wilder  strain  of  turkeys  by 
placing  hens  in  uncovered  mountain 
country  enclosures  into  which  wild 
toms  could  fly  to  mate  with  them. 

Pennsylvania’s  trophy  was  the  24th 
of  the  series  and  the  first  to  be  pre- 
sented to  a state  game  commission. 

The  history  of  the  development  of 
this  conservation  award  is  of  interest. 
In  1946,  the  editor  of  Outdoor  Life, 
saw  the  need  to  dramatize  conserva- 
tion. He  instituted  a nation-wide 
competition  to  create  a conservation 
pledge  which  would  bring  home  to 
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every  citizen  the  vital  necessity  of 
safeguarding  the  natural  wealth  on 
which  our  nation’s  security  and  well- 
being depend. 

Thousands  of  entries  were  received, 
and  members  of  Outdoor  Life’s  edi- 
torial staff  and  an  advisory  board  of 
distinguished  conservationists,  scien- 
tists and  educators  chose  the  Conser- 
vation Pledge  we  all  know. 

This  was  the  basis  of  the  magazine’s 
program  of  conservation  education, 
part  of  which  was  the  creation  of  the 
Outdoor  Life  conservation  award  for 
projects  which  put  into  action  the 
words  of  the  Pledge  itself.  The  first 
such  award  was  made  in  September, 
1951. 

Pennsylvania  Talks  Turkey,  the 
interesting  story  that  brought  the 
h a n d s o m e bronze-and-mahogany 
plaque  inscribed  with  America’s  Con- 
servation Pledge  to  Pennsylvania  ap- 


pears in  the  November  issue  of  Out- 
door Life.  Arthur  Grahame  authored 
the  article,  based  largely  on  data  sup- 
plied by  Roger  M.  Latham,  Chief  of 
the  Wildlife  Research  Division  for 
the  Game  Commission.  A typical 
Pennsylvania  wild  turkey  hunt  is  de- 
scribed in  the  opening  paragraphs, 
followed  by  the  story  of  turkey  restor- 
ation inaugurated  in  the  early  1900’s 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion. At  that  time  the  wild  turkey 
had  been  all  but  exterminated 
through  ruthless  slaughter  and  an 
utter  disregard  of  conservation  prin- 
ciples. 

T he  first  step  was  to  provide  pro- 
tection-through restrictive  laws,  bet- 
ter law  enforcement  and  the  provision 
of  refuge  areas  in  all  parts  of  the  tur- 
key range.  Protection  alone  was  not 
enough,  however,  and  results  were 
discouraging.  The  need  for  good, 
wild  birds  for  stocking  depleted 


Game  Protector  George  Smith,  left,  and  Game  Protector  Elmer  Alexander,  collecting  wild 
turkey  eggs  from  nests  in  a fenced  propagation  area  in  northern  Huntingdon  County.  Using 
this  method  of  securing  a natural  wild  strain,  Commission  propagators  have  been  able  to 
maintain  excellent  stock. 


Hal  Harrison  Photo 


Game  Protectors  L.  B.  Welsh,  left,  and  Tom  Meehan  release  a crate  of  tom  turkeys  raised 
on  the  State  Wild  Turkey  Farm. 

Hal  Harrison  Photo 


ranges  was  evident,  so,  in  1929,  the 
Game  Commission  established  a wild 
turkey  farm. 

Even  this  did  not  bring  immediate 
results  because  the  turkeys  reared  at 
the  game  farm,  the  best  obtainable 
then,  were  from  questionable  stock, 
and  the  released  birds  failed  to  “go 
wild”  in  many  instances.  A large  per- 
centage preferred  to  feed  and  live 
around  the  nearest  barnyard  instead 
of  back  in  the  forest. 

To  produce  a truly  wild  bird,  the 
propagators  placed  the  game  farm 
hens  in  enclosures  back  in  the 
mountains  and  permitted  the  wild 
gobblers  to  fly  into  the  pens  and  mate 
with  the  hens.  The  eggs  were  then 
returned  to  the  game  farm  for  hatch- 
ing, and  the  poults  were  reared  there. 
This  new  technique  produced  a bird 
which  was  wild  in  every  sense  and 
has  been  the  primary  factor  in  the 
wild  turkey  restoration  program.  In 
the  last  five  years,  over  29,000  of 
these  great  birds  have  been  reared 


at  the  state’s  wild  turkey  farm  and 
released  in  natural  habitat  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Prior  to  1940,  the  wild  turkey 
range  was  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  south-central  portion  of  the 
state.  But  as  the  timber  matured  in 
the  northern  counties  and  more  nuts 
and  fruit  were  produced  the  wild 
turkey  extended  its  range  northward 
until,  at  the  present  time,  nearly 
every  wooded  county  can  boast  of  a 
wild  turkey  population.  Since  1940, 
the  range  has  increased  from  about 
two  million  acres  to  over  thirteen 
million  acres. 

Pennsylvania  now  provides  the 
finest  wild  turkey  hunting  in  the  East, 
and  nearly  ten  thousand  were  bagged 
by  lucky  nimrods  last  year.  These 
thousands  of  noble  birds  in  Penn’s 
Woods  stand  as  a living  tribute  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  sportsmen,  and 
conservationists  to  protect,  preserve, 
and  manage  the  wildlife  of  the  state. 
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Arrow  Backfires 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY-A  lo- 
cal sportsman  told  me  of  an  incident 
which  might  be  of  interest  to  sports- 
men who  have  acquired  archery 
equipment  and  who  are  fairly  new  at 
the  game.  A friend  of  his  was  target 
shooting  to  improve  his  skill  for  the 
coming  deer  season.  He  drew  the  bow 
and  released  the  arrow.  The  arrow 
split  in  two  and  penetrated  through 
the  hand  which  was  holding  the  bow. 
The  sportsmen  stated  that  the  arrow 
didn’t  feel  right  when  he  prepared 
to  release  it.  Probably  the  arrow  had 
been  cracked  when  it  had  been  fired 
previously.— District  Game  Protector 
Stephen  A.  Kish,  Avoca. 

Backyard  Bears 

WYOMING  COUNTY-One  indi- 
cation of  the  scarcity  of  natural  food 
in  the  mountains  here  is  the  recent 
appearance  of  black  bears  in  several 
of  the  lowland  areas  w-here  they  are 
generally  seen  only  on  rare  occa- 
sions. On  September  28,  between  two 
and  four  a.  m.,  three  bears  made 
their  appearance  in  our  backyard 


and  proceeded  to  gobble  up  every- 
thing of  an  edible  nature  on  the 
grounds.  They  climbed  up  on  a spike 
pole  feeder  in  a crabapple  tree  near 
the  back  porch,  ate  the  ear  corn 
placed  there  for  squirrels  and  bent 
the  spikes  into  various  shapes.  They 
cleaned  up  the  last  ears  of  sweet 
corn  in  the  garden,  polished  off  a 
boxful  and  a five  gallon  pailful  of 
dry  ear  corn,  chomped  their  way 
through  half  a bushel  of  apples  and 
for  dessert  lapped  up  some  odds  and 
ends  of  garbage  and  pieces  of  melon 
rind  out  of  the  incinerator.  They  ex- 
hibited a great  deal  of  interest  in  a 
pet  rabbit  and  a tame  hawk  which 
were  caged  nearby.  Finally,  perceiv- 
ing that  their  intentions  were  some- 
what questionable,  I decided  that  the 
time  had  come  to  close  up  the  diner 
and  reluctantly  shooed  out  the  cus- 
tomers.—District  Game  Protector 

Thomas  W.  Meehan,  Mehoopany. 

Highways  To  Death 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-While 
on  patrol  for  illegal  deer  killing  the 
night  of  September  26,  I noticed  a 
large  number  of  rabbits  on  the  road. 
The  reason  for  this  may  be  because 
of  the  heavy  dew  and  mist  over  the 
Southeast  corner  of  the  county.  The 
following  day,  Sunday,  gave  mute 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  late 
Saturday  night  and  early  Sunday 
morning  motorists  had  taken  their 
toll.  While  traveling  the  same  area 
Sunday,  with  my  family,  we  counted 
not  less  than  thirty  rabbits  killed  by 
cars.  Many  skunks  and  two  raccoons 
were  also  among  the  victims.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Billy  A. 
Drasher,  Tamaqua. 
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Grouse  Battles  Blacksnake 
CAMBRIA  COUNTY-One  day 
while  talking  to  a worker  in  a saw 
mill,  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Pat- 
ton, he  related  the  following  story 
which  he  and  a few  other  workers 
witnessed:  One  day  early  this  sum- 
mer they  heard  a rustling  in  the 
leaves,  just  above  where  they  were 
working.  Upon  investigation,  they 
found  a grouse,  in  the  coils  of  a large 
blacksnake.  Close  by  was  the  grouse’s 
nest  containing  seven  eggs.  The 
workers  killed  the  snake  and  the 
grouse  returned  to  the  nest.  About 
forty-five  minutes  later,  they  heard  a 
rustling  in  the  same  area,  and  again 
went  up  to  see  what  was  causing  the 
rustling  this  time.  Once  again,  they 
found  the  same  grouse  in  the  coils  of 
another  blacksnake  which  they  in 
turn  killed.  The  grouse  again  re- 
turned to  the  nest,  seemingly  none 
the  worse  after  these  two  episodes.  A 
few  days  later  the  nest  was  checked. 
Four  grouse  had  hatched  out,  three 
eggs  still  remained  in  the  nest.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  G.  A.  Miller, 
Barnesboro. 

Watch  That  Watchdog 
GREENE  COUNTY-This  story 
was  related  to  me  as  follows:  A fel- 
low has  a dog  of  unknown  heritage 
which  he  prizes  as  a watchdog.  Late 
one  night,  he  began  to  bark  and  the 


owner  got  up  to  investigate.  It  was 
found  that  the  dog  had  plenty  of 
reason  to  be  disturbed  because  a rac- 
coon had  taken  over  his  house.  The 
dog  was  standing  back  at  the  full 
length  of  his  chain  while  Mr.  Coon 
was  inside  the  house  making  him- 
self at  home.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor William  E.  Cowden,  Waynesburg. 


Trapped  Fox  Becomes  Turkey  Attraction 
CAMERON  COUNTY  - Several 
days  ago  I was  checking  a fox  trap 
I had  set  out  on  Mason  Hill,  and  as 
I came  into  view  of  the  location  near 
the  edge  of  an  old  field,  I stopped 
suddenly  with  a feeling  of  discourage- 
ment. What  at  first  I thought  I saw 
made  me  half  sick.  There  at  the  spot 
where  my  trap  was  set  were  thirty- 
three  turkeys,  all  standing  around  an 
area  that  completely  shut  off  the 
view  of  my  trap.  The  only  thing  I 
could  think  of  was,  I had  caught  a 
turkey  in  the  trap.  Knowing  how 
turkeys  are  at  times  when  they  seem 
to  want  to  pick  on  a sick  or  crippled 
bird,  I really  did  get  a surprise.  As 
they  thinned  out,  I could  see  a red 
spot  of  fur  and  sure  enough  there 
was  a red  fox  very  much  alive,  but 
not  missing  a thing.  Even  though  he 
was  fast  in  the  trap,  he  still  lay  in 
a crouch  ready  to  spring.  But  why 
would  anything  as  smart  as  a wild 
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turkey  do  such  a dumb  thing?  I re- 
set the  trap,  and  have  taken  four 
more  foxes  in  the  same  set.— District 
Game  Protector  Norman  L.  Erickson, 
Emporium. 


Rabbit  Hole 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— Recently 
while  talking  to  Harry  Polling  of 
the  Cambria  Beagle  Club,  another 
killer  of  the  rabbits  was  disclosed. 
The  club  had  stocked  quite  a few 
rabbits  and  they  kept  disappearing. 
On  the  training  area,  were  several 
old  buildings  which  had  fallen  down 
and  a well  defined  trail  was  noticed 
leading  under  some  of  the  boards. 
Upon  investigation,  the  club  mem- 
bers found  an  old  well  about  22  feet 
deep  with  the  water  about  3 feet 
from  the  top.  In  this  well  there  were 
possibly  three  or  four  dozen  drowned 
rabbits.  Mr.  Polling  said  that  it  ap- 
peared when  the  rabbits  were  chased 
they  would  duck  in  under  the  boards 
and  into  the  well.  They  were  then 
unable  to  get  back  out.— District 
Game  Protector  E.  W.  Cox,  Somerset. 

Fox  Takes  Tractor  Lesson 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY- 
A cooperator  on  Farm-Game  Project 
No.  54  called  one  evening  and  re- 
lated the  following  story  to  me: 
While  plowing  a field  near  a woodlot 
he  noticed  he  had  an  interested  au- 
dience—a red  fox.  As  he  would  go 
around  the  field,  the  fox  would  come 
out  of  the  woods  and  watch.  When 


he  would  stop  the  tractor  the  fox 
would  make  no  effort  to  run,  and 
would  sometimes  approach  to  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  tractor.  This  epi- 
sode went  on  from  early  afternoon 
until  the  plowing  was  completed,  ap- 
proximately three  hours.  The  follow- 
ing day  the  farmer  equipped  himself 
with  means  of  eliminating  the  kibit- 
zer should  he  appear  again.  Although 
he  waited  until  the  corresponding 
time  of  day  and  no  evident  changes 
were  made,  the  fox  did  not  cooperate. 
—District  Game  Protector  Harold  W. 
Wiggins,  Nazareth. 

Deer  With  Bloodhound  Instincts 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY-Mr. 
Clifton  Oakley,  owner  of  a farm  in 
Brooklyn  Township,  tells  me  that  he 
has  deer  on  the  farm  that  are  crossed 
with  bloodhounds.  While  checking 
his  rabbit  traps  one.  snowy  morning 
this  past  winter  he  noticed  that  deer 
had  walked  in  his  tracks  of  the  pre- 
vious day.  They  led  to  the  first  trap 
which  had  been  baited  with  apple. 
Apparently  in  their  attempt  to  reach 
the  apple  which  was  placed  in  the 
rear  of  the  trap,  the  deer  had  pushed 
the  trap  like  a sled,  skidding  it  for 
some  distance.  Failing  to  reach  this 
tidbit,  they  followed  Mr.  Oakley’s 
tracks  to  the  next  trap  and  the  next 
until  they  had  visited  five  traps  in 
all.  One  was  skidded  over  the  snow 
for  a distance  of  about  eight  feet.— 
District  Game  Protector  Donald  Dav, 
Susquehanna. 

No  Deer  Left? 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  - During 
September  a man.  who  lives  in  Water- 
ville,  stated  to  me  that  he  and  three 
other  persons'  from  Waterville  spent 
a few  hours  spotlighting  deer  near 
Haneyville  and  vicinity,  and  counted 
104  deer,  21  of  which  were  bucks 
with  visible  antlers.  Another  party 
spotlighting  in  another  section  of 
Lycoming  County  reported  seeing  84 
deer,  14  of  which  were  bucks.  Re- 
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ports  like  these  together  with  my  own 
observations  lead  me  to  believe  that 
the  deer  season  and  especially  the 
buck  season  will  be  fairly  good  in  my 
district  for  the  coming  season.  The 
strangest  part  of  this  story  is  that 
during  the  last  deer  season  of  1952,  I 
met  quite  a few  disgruntled  hunters 
in  the  very  same  sections  these  deer 
were  observed,  who  claimed  there 
were  not  any  deer  left  in  Pennsylva- 
nia.—District  Game  Protector  Mich- 
ael Evancho,  Jersey  Shore. 

Buck  Has  Bellyache 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY-One  of 
our  Rabbit  Farm  Cooperators  called 
recently  that  he  had  come  upon  a 
buck  (with  a bellyache)  and  very 
sick,  in  his  buckwheat  field.  He  stated 
that  the  deer  was  bloated  almost  to 
the  bursting  point.  Investigating  the 
next  morning  we  found  the  buck  had 
thrashed  about  and  moved  himself 
some  tw'enty-five  yards.  The  swelling 
had  disappeared  and  the  deer  had  no 
fever,  but  still  had  convulsions  of 
pain.  We  left  him  until  the  next  day 
cn  the  chance  he  would  survive  since 
he  was  no  longer  bloated  but  he  was 
weaker  th&  next  morning,  so  wre  de- 
stroyed him.  We  found  that  an  in- 
testine had  burst  which  would  have 
prevented  his  recovery.  This  is  the 
third  deer  we  have  had  in  the  past 
two  years  with  identical  symptoms. 
An  analysis  of  the  paunches  by  a vet- 


erinarian disclosed  that  in  each  in- 
stance the  deer  were  overstuffed  with 
apples  and  that  death  would  occur  if 
relief  was  not  administered.  Some- 
body rush  the  stomach  pump!— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Mark  L.  Hagen- 
buch,  Bloomsburg. 


BUCKS  COUNTY-Mr.  Lloyd  Ott, 
a cooperator  on  Farm  Game  Project 
No.  44,  who  operates  a commercial 
orchard,  seems  to  have  had  a little 
more  than  his  share  of  trouble  during 
this  year’s  fruit  growing  season.  The 
first  damage  he  had  was  in  the  peach 
crop  from  red-winged  blackbirds.  He 
then  noticed  the  skunks  were  work- 
ing on  his  bee  hives,  which  he  had 
kept  for  pollination  purposes.  He  did 
not  want  to  get  rid  of  the  skunks 
because  he  felt  that  they  aided  in 
keeping  down  the  mouse  population, 
so  he  placed  a wire  around  the  hives 
hoping  to  keep  out  the  skunks.  This 
was  not  too  effective  as  the  skunks 
only  dug  under  the  wire,  so  it  was 
decided  that  they  would  have  to  go. 
Fifteen  were  trapped  around  the 
hives.  A large  flock  of  starlings  next 
moved  in  and  started  to  work  on  the 
apples  about  the  10th  of  September 
and  caused  considerable  damage. 
Some  apples  were  still  hanging  on 
the  trees,  but  were  completely  eaten 
out,  others  had  small  holes  eaten  in 
them  and  quite  a number  dropped. 
—District  Game  Protector  Edwin  W. 
Flexer,  Quakertown. 
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Pennsylvania  Official  1953  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 


(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1953-August  31,  1954) 

Open  season  Includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.*  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game  on  October  31  will  be  9:00  A.  M.  Otherwise,  shooting  hours  dally  are  from 
7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.,  but  from  July  1 to  September  30  Inclusive,  6:00  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M. 
(All  shooting  hours  based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time.) 


BAG  LIMITS 


OPEN  SEASONS 


UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession  limits  below) 

Ruffed  Grouse  

Wild  Turkeys  (see  counties  closed  below)*  

Rlngneck  Pheasants,  males  only  

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Fox  (combined)  

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  only)  

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  

Raccoons*  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Grackles  

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  Individual  

Bears,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more . . 


DEER: 


Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Male  with  two' 
or  more  points  to  one  antler:  Provided, 
a male  deer  with  an  antler  three  or 
more  inches  long  without  points,  meas- 
uring from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the 
deer  Is  In  life,  shall  be  considered  legal 
(requires  hunting  license  and  Special 

Archery  License)  by  individual*  

„ Regular  Season — Male  with  two  or  more 
points  to  one  antler:  Provided,  a male  ( 
deer  with  an  antler  three  or  more 
Inches  long  without  points,  measuring 
from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the  deer  Is 
in  life,  shall  be  considered  legal:  by 

individual*  

Antlerless  Season — (requires  hunting  li- 
cense and  antlerless  deer  license)  by 
- Individual*  


Day 
2 . 
1 . 
2 . 

4 . 

5 . 


Seasons 
. . 8 . 

. . 1 . 

. . 8 . 

..  20  . 

..  20  . 


Unlimited  . 
2 6 

Unlimited  . 
Unlimited  . 
Unlimited  . 

1 1 . 

2 2 . 


1 1 .... 


First  Day  Last  Day 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

Oct.  31  Nov.  28 

All  mos.  except.  Oct. 

Jan.  1-Jan.  9,  1954 
Unprotected 
Unprotected 
Unprotected 

Nov.  16  Nov.  21 

Nov.  16  Nov.  21 


Oct. 

12  . . . 

. ...  Oct. 

24 

Nov. 

30  . . . 

. . . Dec. 

12 

^Dec.  14  Dec.  15 


NO  OPEN  SEASON— Bobwhlte  Quail,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse, 
Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Spike  Bucks  with  antlers  less  than  three  inches  long,  and  Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Minks  

Muskrats  

Beavers  (traps  only),  state-wide* 


Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
4 4 


Unprotected 

Nov.  9 Jan.  1,  ’54 

Nov.  28  Jan.  16,  ’54 

Feb.  15  Mar.  6,  ’54 


* SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  not  more 
than  the  dally  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each  succeeding 
day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species;  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  limit,  regardless  of 
where  held,  stored  or  found  In  possession. 

TURKEYS,  COUNTIES  AND  AREAS  CLOSED  TO  HUNTING— Adams,  Allegheny,  Beaver,  Bucks, 
Chester,  Cumberland,  Delaware,  Greene,  Lancaster,  Montgomery,  Perry,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, York;  that  part  of  Franklin  County  south  and  east  of  U.  S.  Highway  No.  11;  and 
the  parts  of  Berks,  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties  south  of  U.  S. 
Highway  No.  22. 

DEER — Even  though  there  are  three  separate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kill 
more  than  one  deer  during  the  three  combind  1953  sasons,  whether  hunting  individually  or 
with  a camp  or  hunting  party.  A Special  Archery  License  Is  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow 
Season,  Issued  only  by  the  Dept,  of  Revenue,  Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  Antlerless  Deer 
Licenses  are  issued  only  by  County  Treasurers,  at  a fee  of  $1.15,  and  valid  only  in  the  County 
for  which  issued.  Farm  occupants  permitted  by  law  to  hunt  without  a license  may  also  hunt 
for  antlerless  deer  during  the  antlerless  season  on  the  same  land  as  for  other  game.  See 
Digest  Issued  with  hunting  license  for  details.  Under  the  law,  no  application  for  an  Antlerless 
Deer  License  shall  be  approved,  or  license  issued,  to  a Nonresident  prior  to  November  14,  or 
after  December  13,  ’53. 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of 
any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either  there- 
of. Tags  must  be  kept  above  Ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without  disturbing 
traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  In  District  or  County 
where  trapped. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  A.  M.  on  the  first 
day  of  the  open  seasons.  The  season  Indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  o’clock  Noon  on 
last  day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES — The  use  of  snares  Is  prohibited  in  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 
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(Ed.  Note:  For  the  past  several 
years , the  Wisconsin  Conservation 
Commission  has  established  rules  and 
regulations  which  were  designed  to 
manage  the  Dairy  State’s  deer  herd 
on  a sound,  scientific  basis.  In  1949 
and  1950,  liberal  seasons  permitted 
shooting  of  does  and  resulted  in  an 
unusually  heavy  bag  of  deer.  Al- 
though not  everyone  got  a deer,  the 
1950  season  brought  some  of  the 
easiest  hunting  ever  seen  for  the  nor- 
mally hai  d-to-find  whitetail.  Wiscon- 
sin hunters,  who  had  gradually  come 
to  agree  with  the  liberal  seasons  ad- 
vocated by  their  Commission,  now 
began  to  feel  uneasy,  exemplified  by 
a fingers-crossed  attitude  and  the  ques- 
tion: Well,  now  what?  The  following 
article  was  extracted  from  a slightly 
longer  feature  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Wisconsin  Conserva- 
tion Bulletin,  official  monthly  pub- 
lication of  the  Wisconsin  Conserva- 
tion Commission.  It  contains  some 
striking  similarities  to  the  story  of 
Pennsylvania  deer  herd  management 
and  arguments  pro  and  con  being 
heard  here  concerning  the  future  of 
Keystone  State  deer  hunting.) 


WHAT  follows  is  a summary  of 
some  pertinent  considerations. 
It  is  not  a plug  for  any  special  type 
of  season  tor  any  particular  year,  but 
rather  for  some  of  the  points  which 
need  to  be  borne  in  mind  when 
evaluating  proposals  for  regulations 
and  considering  the  results  of  hunt- 
ing seasons.  It  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  a great  majority  of  Wisconsin 
citizens  wish  to  maintain  as  large  a 
deer  herd  as  can  be  carried  without 
ruining  the  range,  and  that  they  want 
to  remove  the  surplus  by  legal  hunt- 
ing—if  they  are  convinced  that  there 
is  a surplus. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  plain 
by  now  that  there  have  been,  and  still 
are,  some  badly  mistaken  ideas  and 
claims  about  deer— about  the  deer 
population,  about  the  ability  of  deer 
to  take  care  of  themselves  during  a 
hunting  season,  and  about  their 
ability  to  reproduce. 

For  years  on  end  we  have  heard 
these  cries  from  one  segment  of  the 
public  before  the  deer  season:  “There 
ain’t  no  deer,”  “This  will  be  our  last 
deer  season,”  and  “I’m  going  to  sell 
my  rifle  after  this  year.” 
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After  the  season,  the  sad  tune  re- 
mains the  same  but  the  words  change 
temporarily  to:  “The  slaughter  was 
terrible.”  How  there  can  be  a “slaugh- 
ter” of  deer  that  are  not  supposed  to 
epcist  is  never  explained.  Then  once 
again  the  lament  builds  up  to  an- 
other round  of  “There  ain’t  no  deer,” 
etc. 

How  come  the  perpetual  crepe- 
hanging? 

The  most  obvious  explanation  is 
that  some  good,  honest  citizens  are 
deceived  by  appearances.  They  don’t 
see  many  deer  after  the  first  days  of 
the  hunting  season— perhaps  none  at 
all,  if  unlucky— and  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  practically  all  the  deer 
are  shot.  They  may  not  see  as  many 
deer  as  they  would  like  to  the  next 
summer,  either,  because  usually  it  is 
not  until  well  along  in  the  fall  that 
large  numbers  show  up  on  the  roads— 
and  this  tends  to  reinforce  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  the  deer  are  gone. 

“There  ain’t  no  deer”  is  also  ad- 
vanced as  an  alibi  by  those  meat- 
hunters  who  can’t  take  it  when  they 
fail  to  bring  home  venison.  Unlike 
sportsmen,  who  enjoy  hunting 
whether  they  obtain  meat  or  not,  the 
alibiers  refuse  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  there  will  never  be  100  percent 
success  in  deer  hunting.  Use  of 
“There  ain’t  no  deer”  as  a meat- 
hunter’s  alibi  will  never  die  unless 
sportsmen  move  in  to  give  it  the 
ridicule  it  deserves. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  pronounce- 
ments about  “There  ain’t  no  deer” 
come  from  people  who  very  well 
know  better— who  aren’t  kidding 
themselves,  but  would  like  to  mislead 
others.  It  doesn’t  take  three  guesses 
to  figure  out  what  line  of  talk  will 
come  from  a deer-shining  outlaw  who 
wants  legal  hunting  restricted  so  as 
to  make  poaching  easy. 

Some  people  grow  unduly  alarmed 
when  they  see  large  numbers  of  deer 
dragged  out  of  the  woods  and  pa- 
raded down  main  streets  on  automo- 


bile fenders.  They  seem  to  assume 
that  the  “herd  reduction”  taking 
place  before  their  eyes  is  bound  to  be 
promptly  disastrous  and  totally  per- 
manent. The  remedy  is  to  think  less 
in  terms  of  arithmetic,  and  more  in 
terms  of  biology.  Conservation  needs 
a corps  of  volunteers  to  seek  out  such 
confused  souls,  lead  them  aside  to  de- 
cent privacy,  and  whisper  to  them 
the  facts  of  life.  Such  ministrations 
might,  in  time,  put  over  this  com- 
forting idea:  By  summer  the  herd 
will  be  much  larger  than  it  was 
through  the  winter.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  uncrowded,  well-fed  deer  have 
a higher  reproduction  rate  than  hun- 
gry ones. 

For  15  years— and  longer  in  some 
states— biologists  have  expounded  the 
facts  on  deer  populations,  on  deer 
reproduction,  on  food  requirements. 
At  first  it  seemed  to  many,  as  it  still 
does  to  some,  that  the  story  was  mere 
unconvincing  theory. 

But  Wisconsin  now  has  proof,  at 
home,  that  the  nature  of  deer  is  such 
that  regulations  for  their  hunting 
can  be  liberalized  beyond  what  was 
once  thought  feasible.  In  1937  we 
began  having  buck  seasons  every  year 
instead  of  every  other  year;  in  1943 
we  had  a split  season,  with  anter- 
less  deer  hunting  part  of  the  time; 
in  1949  an  anterless  season;  in  1950 
an  any-deer  season.  The  1951  season, 
instead  of  revealing  an  “extermin- 
ated” herd,  topped  them  all. 

This  should  be  clear:  The  white- 
tail  deer  is  not  readily  “exterminated” 
from  good  cover  under  today’s  hunt- 
ing laws.  Our  grandfathers,  who 
nearly  succeeded  in  exterminating 
deer,  came  close  only  because  they: 
(1)  hunted  with  dogs;  (2)  hunted 
without  a bag  limit,  often  on  a mar- 
ket-hunting basis;  (3)  hunted 
throughout  a very  long  season;  (4) 
competed  with  packs  of  timber 
wolves  for  the  available  deer;  and 
(5)  operated  in  country  that  con- 


These  nine  members  of  the  Montgomery  County  Federation  of  Spoilsmen's  Clubs,  hunt- 
ing in  Potter  and  McKean  Counties  during  the  19-18  season,  found  there  really  are  deer  in 
Pennsylvania.  Members  of  the  Sandy  Run  Hunting  & Fishing  Association  of  North  Hills, 
they  are,  left  to  right:  Paul  Williams,  Garwood  Howard;  kneeling:  A.  W.  ltetcher,  Stanley 
Cornell,  Richard  Cornell,  John  Erk,  Al  Collins,  and  Fred  Bonds.  Charlie  Hahn,  ninth  mem- 
ber, was  not  present  when  photo  was  taken. 


sisted  mostly  of  nearly  gameless  big 
timber  or  else  desolate  stump  land 
ravaged  by  logging  and  uncontrolled 
fires. 

Hunting  prospects,  if  we  manage 
right,  are  good.  There  was  no  foun- 
dation for  the  once-common  idea 
that  the  necessary  “herd  reduction” 
had  to  be  as  distasteful  as  castor  oil, 
that  it  would  spoil  the  hunting  for 
all  time  or  for  a long  time  to  come. 
The  fact  is  that  deer  management 
can  mean  good  hunting  permanently, 
but  only  if  it  is  followed  up  con- 
sistently to  harvest  surpluses  as  they 
appear. 

There  is,  however,  danger  that  a 
segment  of  public  opinion  will  swing, 
like  a pendulum,  too  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  optimism  as  to  the  deer  har- 
vest and  hunter  success  we  can  ex- 
pect over  the  long  pull— and  then, 
after  being  disillusioned,  again  be- 


come too  pessimistic  concerning  the 
welfare  of  the  deer  herd.  In  other 
words,  some  tend  to  judge  future 
hunting  prospects  entirely  by  present 
hunting  success  or  lack  of  it— which 
is  a poor  method  indeed. 

It  Wisconsin  continues  to  have 
liberal  deer  seasons  (any-deer,  anter- 
less,  split  season,  or  extensive  con- 
trolled hunting)  the  time  will  come 
when  the  harvest  will  drop  from  the 
astronomical  take  of  1950.  It  will  be- 
come a matter  of  harvesting  the  sur- 
plus of  one  year,  not  the  survivors  ot 
several  years’  surplus.  If  regulations 
decree  an  end  to  the  shooting  of 
anterless  deer,  of  course  the  drop  will 
be  verp  sharp. 

When  the  drop  comes,  some  will 
raise  this  cry:  “See!  I told  you  so! 
You  over-shot  the  deer!  You  exter- 
minated the  herd!” 

That  will  not  be  true.  You  do  not 
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readily  “exterminate”  deer.  If  there 
is  any  danger,  it  will  be  heralded  by 
many  years— not  just  by  one  or  two 
years— of  declining  hunter  success.  It 
took  old-timers  the  greater  part  of  a 
century  to  bring  deer  to  the  low 
point  of  Wisconsin  history.  Today, 
with  heavier  hunting  pressure,  but 
with  better  deer  habitat,  conserva- 
tion laws,  closed  areas  and  wardens, 
it  would  still  take  considerable  time 
to  “exterminate”  deer. 

What  the  expected  drop  in  the 
success  ratio  will  mean  is  that  an 
abnormal  situation  is  righting  itself, 
that  the  herd  is  getting  back  to  what 
the  range  can  carry  without  serious 
danger  to  the  deer,  to  other  game,  ot- 
to crops  and  forests. 

When  the  time  comes— if  it  does— 
that  Wisconsin  harvests  its  surplus 
deer  systematically,  then  most  of  the 
objections  to  deer  management 
should  evaporate.  The  so-called 
“slaughter”  will  moderate.  Many 
“easy  meat”  hunters  will  retire,  leav- 
ing the  field  to  those  who  enjoy 
hunting  as  sport.  Fewer  bullets  and 
slugs  will  fly  in  deer  country  on  open- 
ing day.  Resort  owners  will  be  grati- 


fied to  find  that  more  hunters  stay  to 
hunt  and  spend  money,  instead  of 
taking  off  for  home  with  their  deer 
on  opening  clay.  As  for  the  notion 
that  hunting  under  liberal  regula- 
tions is  extra  dangerous,  that  myth 
should  be  exploded  by  the  record  of 
the  past  few  years,  which  shows  a 
lower  death  rate  since  bucks-only 
hunting  was  abandoned. 

There  emerges  one  paramount 
fact:  If  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  want 
to  stop  the  waste  of  deer,  of  deer  food, 
and  of  young  forest  trees;  if  they 
would  like  to  harvest  an  approximate 
average  of  100,000  deer  annually;  if 
they  wish  to  end  the  brawls  concern- 
ing deer  seasons— then  they  need  to 
turn  a permanently  deaf  ear  to  irre- 
sponsible statements  about  “There 
ain’t  no  deer,”  and  “This  will  be 
our  last  deer  season.”  On  the  other 
hand,  if  pressure  develops  for  actual 
over-shooting  of  deer,  Wisconsin  must 
squelch  that.  The  need  is  for  real 
conservation  and  management  on  the 
basis  of  current  facts— not  for  waste 
or  dissipation,  through  cast-in-con- 
crete  theories,  notions,  or  loyalties. 

. . . The  End 


SIXTH  NORTH  AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  COMPETITION  ANNOUNCED 

The  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  internationally  famous  organization  de- 
voted to  big  game  hunting,  has  announced  the  Sixth  North  American  Big 
Game  Competition.  Trophies  taken  during  any  year  are  eligible  for  the 
1953  Competition  if  they  have  not  been  entered  in  any  of  the  five  previous 
competitions  and  provided  that  they  are  not  listed  in  any  edition  of 
RECORDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  BIG  GAME.  A number  of  eligible 
trophies  have  been  entered  since  the  last  contest  in  1951  and  any  new  entry 
received  before  December  31st  will  be  considered  for  the  current  competition. 

Charts  for  entering  your  trophy  will  be  sent  on  request.  Write  the  Boone 
and  Crockett  Club,  c/o  Mrs.  Grancel  Fitz,  Secretary,  5 Tudor  City  Place, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Sportsmen  interested  in  trophy  big  game  animals  are 
also  urged  to  order  RECORDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  BIG  GAME 
which  can  be  purchased  for  $6.00  from  the  Club. 

A Medal  and  Certificate  of  Award  are  given  each  winning  entry  pro- 
vided the  trophy  was  taken  in  fair  chase.  Tusks,  skulls,  horns,  and  antlers  of 
animals  killed  by  accident,  pick-ups,  or  of  unknown  methods  of  capture 
are  not  eligible  for  a medal  but  may  qualify  for  a Certificate  of  Merit.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  trophy  be  mounted.  All  crating,  shipping  and  in- 
surance costs  are  borne  by  the  entrant. 
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Note:  This  center  sheet  can  be  re- 
moved, if  desired,  without  damaging 
the  magazine  by  loosening  the  two 
center  staples. 


Land  Area 

Clearfield  County  covers  732,032 
acres,  of  which  527,544  acres  are  for- 
ested. Publicly  owned  lands  total 
112,987  acres,  including  24,807  acres 
of  State  Game  Lands. 

Topography 

Lying  a little  west  of  the  center 
of  the  State,  this  county  is  located  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghenies. 
The  entire  surface  of  the  county  is 
elevated  and  much  of  it  is  hilly,  with 
Elk  Mountain  forming  a distinct 
range.  Drainage  is  provided  chiefly 
by  the  west  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  and  the  Buffalo  and  Susque- 
hanna lines.  The  28th  Division  High- 
way (U.S.  322),  U.S.  Route  219  and 
other  important  routes  traverse  the 
county,  which  has  708  miles  of  im- 
proved State  highways. 

District  Game  Protectors 

District  Game  Protector  Claude  B. 
Kelsey,  P.  O.  Box  33,  Troutville,  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  following  town- 
ships: Huston,  Sandy,  Union,  Pike 
(part),  Pine,  Ell,  Bloom,  Greenwood, 
and  Brady. 

District  Game  Protector  Theodore 
C.  Carlson,  P.  O.  Box  354,  Clearfield, 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  following 
townships:  Lawrence,  Goshen, 


Girard,  Covington,  Karthaus,  Cooper, 
Graham,  Morris  and  Bradford. 

District  Game  Protector  Michael 
Grabany,  606  George  Street,  Houtz- 
dale,  has  jurisdiction  over  the  follow- 
ing townships:  Boggs,  Decatur, 

Woodward,  Bigler,  Gulich,  Baccaria, 
Chest,  Burnside,  Jordan,  Ferguson, 
Knox,  and  Pike  (part). 

Fish  Warden 

Fish  Warden  Lester  C.  Ogden,  502 
Park  Street,  Clearfield,  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  entire  county. 

District  Forester 

John  W.  Wilson,  Clearfield,  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  county  which 
lies  in  the  Moshannon  Forest  District. 
Central  Region  Headquarters  is  also 
located  in  Clearfield  with  Regional 
Forester  R.  R.  Houpt  and  his  Assis- 
tant, Robert  A.  Zeller,  in  charge. 

Agriculture 

Clearfield  County  contains  some 
rich  alluvial  lands  but  the  soil  in 
certain  parts  is  acid  in  nature  and 
must  be  treated  with  lime  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  county  has 
3,128  farms  with  92,885  acres  under 
cultivation.  Principal  farm  crops  in- 
clude farm  butter,  buckwheat,  grains, 
and  hay. 

Industry 

The  county  is  one  of  mineral 
wealth,  especially  bituminous  coal. 
Fire  clay  and  other  clays,  building 
stone  and  silica  sand,  together  with 
small  quantities  of  natural  gas,  are 
other  mineral  products.  Large  sand- 
stone quarries  specialize  in  heavy 
blocks  for  bridges.  Other  chief 
products  are  sole  leather,  beer,  ma- 
chinery and  parts,  meters  and  cheese. 

History 

The  early  history  of  Clearfield 
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County,  which  was  established  on 
March  20,  1804  from  parts  of  Hunt- 
ingdon and  Lycoming  counties,  is 
closely  associated  with  the  story  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Indians.  The  present 
county  seat  of  Clearfield  was  once 
the  site  of  an  old  and  important  In- 
dian town,  Chinklacamoose.  It  was 
a central  location  for  Indian  life 
since  the  Susquehanna  Valley  pro- 
vided convenient  access  to  other  parts 
ol  the  State.  Indian  trails  reached 
out  overland  to  the  Allegheny  and 
Ohio  country  on  the  west  and  north 
to  the  Lakes  region. 

Recreation — Fishing 

Fishing  waters  (name  of  stream  or 
lake,  fish  stocked,  location  and 
length  or  size  of  stocked  waters)  in- 
clude: Anderson  'Creek— brook  trout 
— Sabula,  Rt.  255—4  mi.;  Bear  Run- 
brook  trout— Curwensville,  Rt.  322— 
3 mi.;  Bell  Run— brook  trout— Bells 
Landing,  Rt.  219—5  mi.;  Bennetts 
Branch  Sinnemahoning  Creek— brook 
trout— Penfield,  Rt.  255—4  mi.;  Bilger 
Run— brook  trout— Grampian,  Rt. 
322—3  mi.;  Chest  Creek— brown  trout 
— Mahaffey,  Rt.  219—9  mi.;  Clear- 
field Creek,  Little— brown  trout— New 
Millport,  Rt.  453—7  mi.;  Curry  Run 
—brook  trout— Mahaffey,  Rt.  219— fi 
mi.;  Deer  Creek— brook  trout  — 
Incomes  Mills,  Rt.  879—3  mi.;  Ga/- 
zam  Branch— brook  trout— New  Mill- 
port,  Rt.  453—4  mi.;  Gifford  Run- 
brook  trout— Lecontes  Mills,  Rt.  879 
— h mi.;  Goss  Run  Dam— rain- 
bow trout— Brisbin,  Rt.  453—3  A.; 
Haqkenberrv  Run— brook  trout— Ir- 
vonia,  Rt.  53—4  mi.;  Ha/lett  Run- 
brook  trout— Mahaffey,  Rt.  219—5 
mi.;  Hogback  Run— brook  trout— Cur- 
wensville, Rt.  322—3  mi.;  Laurel  Run 
—brook  trout— Clearfield,  Rt.  322—3 
mi.;  Lick  Run— brook  trout— Clear- 
field, Rt.  322— fi  mi.;  Medix  Run- 
brook  trout— Weeclville,  Rt.  255—2 
mi.;  Montgomery  Creek,  trib.  Ander- 
son Greek— brook  trout— Sabula,  Rt. 
255—3  mi.;  Montgomery  Creek,  trib. 


West  Branch  Susquehanna  River- 
brook  trout— Clearfield,  Rt.  322—3 
mi.;  Mosquito  Creek— brown  trout— 
Karthaus,  Rt.  879—5  mi.;  Mountain 
Run— brook  trout— Penfield,  Rt.  153 
—4  mi.;  Sandy  Creek— brook  trout— 
Lecontes  Mills,  Rt.  879—5  mi.;  Saw- 
mill Run— brook  trout— Mahaffey,  Rt. 
36—5  mi.;  Sugar  Camp  Run— brook 
trout— DuBois,  Rt.  219—3  mi.;  Three 
Runs,  Upper— brook  trout— Karthaus, 
Rt.  879—5  mi.;  Trout  Run— brook  & 
rainbow  trout— Shawsville,  Rt.  879— 
6 mi.;  Watts  Branch— brook  trout— 
New  Millport,  Rt.  453—3  mi.;  Wilson 
Run— brook  trout— Mahaffey,  Rt.  219 
—4  mi.;  Witmer  Run,  North— brown 
trout— Irvona,  Rt.  53—3  mi.;  Witmer 
Run,  South— brown  trout— Irvona, 
Rt.  53—4  mi.;  Sabula  Dam— black 
bass— Sabula,  Rt.  255—42  A.;  Sandy 
Lick  Creek— black  bass— DuBois,  Rt. 
219-8  mi. 

Recreation — Hunting 

Clearfield  county  is  primarily  a big- 
game  county,  famed  for  its  deer  hunt- 
ing. It  contains  a good  population  of 
wild  turkeys  and  a few  black  bear 
are  bagged  each  year.  Nine  tracts  of 
State  Game  Lands  are  located  here— 
Number  34  (two  sections  and  part  of 
a third),  totaling  5,056  acres,  located 
in  the  northeast  quarter;  Number  77, 
totaling  3,038  acres,  found  near  Du- 
Bois; Number  78,  near  Bigler,  total- 
ing 721  acres;  Number  87,  south  of 
Luthersburg,  containing  1,124  acres; 
Number  90,  containing  3,957.5  acres 
north  of  Clearfield;  Number  93  con- 
taining 4,876  acres  east  of  Sabula; 
Number  94,  totaling  2,108  acres  in 
the  northeast  section;  Number  98, 
containing  1,180  acres  west  of  West 
Decatur;  and  Number  120  (in  main 
part),  containing  2,746  acres  west  of 
Coalport.  Parker  Dam  State  Forest 
Park  can  be  reached  over  improved 
State  Forest  roads  from  Tyler  or  from 
the  Clearfield  - Penfield  Highway. 
Boating,  bathing  and  picnic  facili- 
ties are  available  along  with  cabins 
for  rent. 
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HARVEST  knows  no  season  in 
Pennsylvania’s  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest.  The  year  around  under 
careful  supervision  to  insure  conser- 
vation practices,  timber  workers  cut 
millions  of  board  feet  of  saw  logs  in 
the  area  of  about  half  a million  acres 
of  forest  lands  belonging  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  In  these  harvests, 
conservation  of  wildlife  is  not  for- 
gotten. 

In  fact,  wildlife  is  soon  very  evi- 
dent around  the  Allegheny  Forest 
timber  cuts.  Almost  as  soon  as  tree 
tops  are  down,  deer  browse  on  the 
fresh  twigs.  Since  hundreds  of  acres 
are  logged  each  winter,  these  tops 
provide  a quantity  of  food  in  a criti- 
cal time.  The  tops  also  provide  tem- 
porary cover  in  winter  for  smaller 
game. 

On  public  lands  supervised  by  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  check  is  made 
of  the  growing  rate  of  stands  of  tim- 
ber. When  the  growing  rate  of  a sec- 


tion decreases  indicating  crowding 
and  necessary  thinning,  that  section 
is  marked  for  selective  cutting.  The 
survey  begins  by  studying  aerial  pho- 
tos which  when  viewed  through  a 
pocket  stereoscope  show  a section 
having  trees  of  saw  timber  size 
standing  out  from  surrounding  wood- 
lands of  smaller  trees. 

Then  follows  scouting  the  area  to 
make  maps  and  to  post  boundaries. 
Next  timber  markers  cover  the  entire 
timber  sale  section  on  foot.  They 
carry  flexible  tapes  to  compute  the 
diameter  of  trees  which  are  studied 
to  determine  their  volume  in  poten- 
tial boards  and  their  readiness  for 
cutting.  Those  that  are  ready  get  a 
blaze  of  yellow  paint. 

Habits  of  the  forest  creatures  can, 
however,  cause  the  withholding  of 
that  yellow  mark.  Den  trees,  which 
are  always  defective  from  the  stand- 
point of  lumbermen,  do  sometimes 
meet  minimum  standards  for  cut- 
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ting;  but  timber  workers  usually 
leave  them  unmarked.  Hickory  trees 
are  seldom  marked  since  they  pro- 
vide good  food  for  wildlife.  Butter- 
nut is  usually  left,  for  there  is  only 
limited  demand  for  its  specialized 
uses. 

By  taking  out  over-mature  beech, 
the  better  young  beech  trees  have  a 
chance  to  grow  and  provide  a con- 
tinual food  supply  for  wildlife.  Food 
from  the  oak  is  important  to  forest 
game,  but  this  slow-maturing  timber 
is  not  of  as  much  commercial  value 
as  some  of  the  other  species.  Few 
stands  consisting  predominately  of 
oak  have  been  sold  in  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest.  During  timber  mark- 
ing, care  is  taken  not  to  thin  out 
hemlock  too  much  as  it  provides  good 
cover  for  game  birds.  June  berry,  or 
service  berry,  dogwood  and  similar 
wildlife  food-producers  are  not 
marked. 

Clean  streams,  shaded  in  summer 
with  branches  above  from  which  in- 
sects fall  mean  more  fish  and  game, 
so  no  marking  is  done  along  stream 
banks  except  in  rare  cases  to  give 
certain  good  trees  a better  chance  to 
grow. 

Foresters  as  they  mark  timber  see 
many  signs  of  wildlife.  They  come 
upon  wild  turkey  tracks  along  the 
forest  seeps  where  patches  of  grass 
stay  green  all  winter.  The  big  birds 
eat  it  and  scratch  for  beech  nuts 
in  the  unfrozen  ground.  Forest  rang- 
ers notice  the  trails  that  lead  to  the 
suspended  grain  feeders  which  sports- 
men’s clubs  place  in  the  woods. 
Squirrels  eat  only  the  starchy  ends 
of  the  grains  of  corn  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  softer  part  of  the  kernel  to  fall 
down  for  the  wild  turkeys. 

With  exceptions  for  conservation 
of  wildlife,  the  policy  of  the  Forest 
Service  is  to  require,  when  a sale  is 
made,  the  selective  cutting  of  all 
species.  Otherwise,  the  remaining 
forest  would  eventually  consist  of 
only  inferior  species.  Important  com- 
mercial woods  of  the  Allegheny  Na- 


tional Forest  in  order  of  their  value 
are  black  cherry,  sugar  maple,  white 
ash,  beech,  birch  and  basswood. 

Timber  markers  must  make  a rec- 
ord of  the  species  marked  in  order 
to  help  evaluate  the  sale,  and  they 
must  also  estimate  the  number  of  logs 
in  a standing  tree  allowing  deduc- 
tions for  evident  defects.  An  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  board  feet 
of  each  species  to  be  cut  is  then 
made. 

Location  of  a timber  sale  and  the 
terrain  involved  have  a great  deal  to 
do  with  the  cost  of  logging  it.  If  it  is 
near  a good  road  and  on  level  ground 
bidders  take  these  and  all  other  fac- 
tors into  consideration  during  the 
thirty-day  period  the  sale  is  adver- 
tised. during  this  time,  timber  opera- 
tors have  a chance  to  inspect  the  sale 
area. 

The  highest  bidder  receives  the 
contract  to  cut  the  marked  trees.  His 
logging  is  supervised  by  the  forest 
ranger.  He  is  not  permitted  to  build 
roads  where  streams  would  become 
fouled  or  wildlife  values  impaired. 
Part  of  the  logger’s  contract  is  to 
keep  log  skid  trails  from  cutting  deep 
and  starting  erosion  ditches.  Cuts  are 
filled  with  brush  before  they  begin 
to  wash  too  deeply,  and  new  trails 
are  used. 

When  about  300  logs  are  cut,  for- 
estry workers,  scale  or  measure  the 
logs  that  are  down  to  determine  the 
actual  number  of  board  feet  cut.  The 
scaler  also  sees  that  no  unmarked 
trees  are  cut,  that  wood  is  conserved 
by  cutting  stumps  low  and  by  proper 
utilization  of  tops. 

Tops  are  pulled  back  from  high- 
ways, and  any  citizen  interested  in 
getting  some  exercise  along  with 
some  fire-wood  may  secure  a free  per- 
mit from  the  district  ranger  to  work 
up  as  much  as  five  cords  of  wood  for 
his  own  use. 

A federal  law  provides  that  twen- 
ty-five percent  of  the  stumpage,  or 
value  of  the  cut,  be  returned  to  the 
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A forest  ranger  on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  measures  a fallen  tree  to  determine  the 
number  of  board  feet  it  contains.  Forest  management  seeks  to  improve  timber  yields  on  a 
sustained  basis  as  well  as  provide  maximum  wildlife  populations. 


four  counties  in  which  the  national 
forest  is  located  in  lieu  of  taxes  and 
that  another  ten  percent  go  to  a fund 
for  roads  and  trails. 

A few  years  after  a timber  sale,  a 
crew  goes  through  the  sale  area  gird- 
ling cull  trees  and  giving  the  better 
species  of  young  trees  room  to  grow 
and  form  a pleasant  grove.  No  mat- 
ter how  poor  the  specimen  as  tim- 
ber, however,  if  it  has  been  selected 
as  a den  tree  or  if  it  is  a proven 
wildlife  food-producer,  it  stands. 

The  care  that  is  taken  in  manag- 
ing the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
pays  off  in  a continuous  supply  of 
wood  products  which  increase  in 
quality,  an  attractive  area  for  wild- 
life, revenues  to  local  governments, 
stabilized  watershed,  and  forest 
beauty. 

. . . The  End 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Game  Comjnission 

HUNTING  ACCIDENT 
REPORT 

TIME:  1:30  a.m.,  August  22,  1952 
PLACE:  Public  Highway 
WEATHER:  Dark 
ACTION:  Victim  was  riding  in  car 
driven  by  companion,  looking  for 
foxes  with  spotlight  attached  to  car. 
They  saw  a fox  and  victim  started 
to  get  out  of  car  to  shoot.  Gun 
slipped  out  of  his  hand  and  dis- 
charged. Bullet  entered  left  leg  be- 
tween knee  and  hip,  ranged  upward 
and  out,  finally  penetrating  ab- 
domen on  left  side. 

Never  Carry  a Loaded  Gun  in  a 
Car — It  Is  Dangerous  and  Unlawful 
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Former  Director  Receives 

Doctorate  at  Michigan 

At  the  University  of  Michigan,  on 
October  2,  1953,  Seth  Gordon,  for 
many  years  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  was 
presented  the  honorary  degree  Doctor 
of  Science.  T he  school  of  Natural 
Resources  of  the  University  commem- 
orated its  half-century  milestone  of 
service  in  the  field  of  professional 
training  in  forestry  and  conservation, 
October  1 to  3. 

It  was  highly  gratifying  to  conser- 
vationists that  Dr.  Gordon,  after 
forty  years  of  unstinting  toil  for  con- 
servation causes,  should  receive  this 
recognition  from  one  of  the  leading 
universities  in  America. 

Dr.  Gordon  is  presently  Director 
of  the  California  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game.  He  was  conservation  di- 
rector of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  for  ten  years.  The  list  of 
high  offices  he  has  held  with  national 
and  international  conservation  or- 
ganizations attests  to  his  ability  and 
the  high  esteem  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  resources  management  field. 


Dr.  Seth  Gordon 


Nonresident  Hunting  License  For 
Regulated  Shooting  Grounds 

The  Game  Commission  has  re- 
ceived numerous  inquiries  whether 
a so-called  “tourist  hunting  license” 
for  nonresidents  is  available  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Pennsylvania  does 
not  offer  a general  short-term  hunt- 
ing license  to  persons  residing  out- 
side the  state.  However,  an  act  passed 
by  the  1953  Legislature  amends  the 
Game  Law  to  allow  licensed  owners 
or  operators  of  regulated  shooting 
grounds,  who  have  qualified  as 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Rev- 
enue, to  sell  three-day  nonresident 
hunting  licenses  for  use  on  regulated 
shooting  grounds  only. 

To  obtain  such  a license,  a person 
must  (1)  Be  16  years  of  age  or  older; 

(2)  Make  application  in  writing  to 
an  authorized  agent  on  a form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Game  Commission; 

(3)  Present  proof  he  or  she  is  a non- 
resident of  Pennsylvania  but  a citizen 
of  the  United  States  (naturalized 
foreign-born  nonresidents  must  pro- 
duce naturalization  papers);  (4)  Pay 
$3.15  for  a “Three-Day  Special  Regu- 
lated Shooting  Grounds  License,” 
which  shall  be  valid  for  three  con- 
secutive days,  Sundays  excluded. 

The  new  act  provides:  Such  a li- 
cense entitles  the  lawful  holder  there- 
of to  “hunt,  take  or  kill,  on  lawfully 
operated  regulated  shooting  grounds, 
all  wild  birds  and  wild  animals 
which  may  be  legally  hunted,  taken 
or  killed  in  this  Commonwealth  on 
such  grounds,  and  to  participate  in 
a shoot  held  thereon  under  a regu- 
lated shooting  grounds  permit.” 
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COMMISSION  STAFF  ARTIST  RESIGNS  TO  ENTER  FREE-LANCE  FIELD 


E.  Stanley  “Ned”  Smith,  Game 
Commission  staff  artist  since  August, 
1949  has  submitted  his  voluntary  res- 
ignation in  order  to  realize  a life- 
long ambition  of  becoming  a free- 
lance artist.  The  talented  and  versa- 
tile illustrator  left  the  service  of  the 
Commission  on  November  15th. 

Prior  to  his  employment  by  the 
Game  Commission,  the  34-year-old 
artist  was  on  the  staff  of  Samworth 
Publications  in  Georgetown,  South 
Carolina.  He  illustrated  “The  Amer- 
ican Wild  Turkey,”  “African  Rifles 
& Cartridges,”  “Pennsylvania  Rifles  & 
Riflemakers”  and  other  books  pub- 
lished by  that  concern.  Smith  has 
also  done  illustrations  appearing  in 
the  “American  Rifleman”  magazine, 
“American  Woodsman,”  “Pennsylva- 
nia Angler,”  and  other  national 
periodicals.  His  outstanding  illustra- 
tions have  been  used  in  official  maga- 
zines published  by  the  New  Jersey 
and  Virginia  conservation  depart- 
ments. 


During  the  past  four  years,  Ned 
Smith’s  talent  in  all  phases  of  Game 
News  cover  and  text  illustrations  has 
drawn  national  recognition.  His 
paintings  and  drawings  have  been 
widely  acclaimed  for  their  true-to- 
life  detail,  a quality  which  has  re- 
sulted from  many  years  of  hunting 
and  studying  game  birds  and  ani- 
mals in  their  natural  habitat.  While 
Editor  Will  Johns  was  on  military 
leave,  Smith  also  did  an  excellent 
job  of  editing  this  magazine,  often 
working  round  the  clock  to  meet 
both  editorial  and  art  requirements. 

A native  of  Millersburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  a graduate  of  its  public 
school  system.  Smith  is  currently 
working  from  his  home  studio  there. 
Ned  Smith  is  well  on  his  way  to  be- 
coming one  of  the  leading  wildlife 
artists  of  America.  Game  News  joins 
with  all  Commission  personnel,  as 
well  as  with  a host  of  friends  and 
admirers  everywhere,  in  wishing  him 
the  best  of  success. 


E.  Stanley  "Ned"  Smith 
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1952  Hunting  License  Sales 
Announced 

In  the  Pennsylvania  hunting  li- 
cense year  that  ended  August  31, 
1953,  license  sales  totaled  830,779  for 
residents  and  32,042  for  nonresidents. 
The  resident  license  figure  includes 
632  free  licenses  issued  to  resident 
disabled  war  veterans.  Over  2500 
hunters  misplaced  or  lost  their  li- 
censes last  year  (2,539  resident  hunt- 
ers and  60  nonresident  hunters)  and 
secured  a replacement  for  $1.00  as 
required  by  law.  The  1952  Pennsyl- 
vania hunting  license  sale  listed  by 
county  is  as  follows: 


Counties 

Resident 

1952 

Non- 

Resident 

1952 

Adams  

5,595 

D.V. 

( 1) 

395 

Allegheny  

62,299 

( 

38) 

184 

Armstrong  

12,742 

( 

8) 

106 

Beaver  

14,226 

( 

15) 

326 

Bedford  

7,920 

( 

8) 

370 

Berks  

22,376 

( 

15) 

49 

Blair  

15,811 

( 

16) 

180 

Bradford  

8,906 

( 

5) 

610 

Bucks  

11,115 

( 

4) 

845 

Butler  

13.909 

( 

8) 

137 

Cambria  

21,732 

( 

17) 

169 

Cameron  

1,902 

( 

( 

6) 

521 

Carbon  

6,342 

3) 

73 

Centre  

11,778 

( 

14) 

244 

Chester  

13,997 

( 

6) 

481 

Clarion  

8,427 

( 

8) 

471 

Clearfield  

14,900 

( 

11) 

658 

Clinton  

7,750 

( 

10) 

189 

Columbia  

8,337 

( 

3) 

84 

Crawford  

13,385 

( 

16) 

629 

Cumberland  

13.709 

( 

8) 

37 

Dauphin  

18,962 

( 

16) 

141 

Delaware  

12,520 

( 

9) 

143 

Elk  

6,746 

( 

3) 

504 

Erie  

23,281 

( 

13) 

836 

Fayette  

17,731 

( 

33) 

163 

Forest  

2,328 

( 

3) 

679 

Franklin  

11,013 

( 

2) 

373 

Fulton  

2.521 

( 

4) 

125 

Greene  

4,447 

( 

7) 

102 

Huntingdon  

7.503 

( 

14) 

215 

Indiana  

11,714 

( 

12) 

296 

Jefferson  

10,537 

( 

( 

14) 

1,199 

Juniata  

3,063 

5) 

43 

Lackawanna  

14,242 

( 

21) 

192 

Lancaster  

27,142 

( 

12) 

122 

Lawrence  

11.294 

( 

11) 

1,154 

Lebanon  

10,284 

( 

12) 

47 

Lehigh  

12,802 

( 

11) 

74 

Luzerne  

27.664 

( 

17) 

448 

Lycoming  

15,947 

( 

15) 

302 

McKean  

10,242 

( 

4) 

1,568 

Mercer  

14,705 

( 

5) 

2,052 

Mifflin  

7,634 

( 

7) 

159 

Monroe  

6,141 

( 

5) 

662 

Montgomery  

21,957 

( 

6) 

74 

Montour  

2,120 

( 

2) 

9 

Northampton  

15,511 

( 

1) 

641 

Northumberland  . . 

12,960 

( 

7) 

43 

Perry  

4,795 

( 

3) 

41 

Philadelphia  

22,705 

( 

12) 

689 

Pike  

2,163 

( 

1) 

1,731 

Potter  

4,122 

( 

4) 

1,520 

Schuylkill  

19,225 

( 

18) 

50 

Snyder  

3,852 

( 

4) 

30 

Somerset  

13,226 

( 

18) 

397 

Sullivan  

1,801 

( 

3) 

92 

Susquehanna  

5,151 

( 

1) 

383 

Tioga  

7,297 

( 

6) 

869 

Union  

3,934 

( 

5) 

46 

Venango  

10,127 

( 

8) 

826 

Warren  

7,407 

< 

10) 

1,622 

Washington  

18,534 

( 

11) 

482 

Wayne  

5,297 

( 

8) 

624 

Westmoreland  .... 

34,024 

( 

19) 

273 

Wyoming  

3,292 

( 

2) 

74 

York  

22,524 

( 

8) 

446 

Dept,  of  Revenue  . 

1,134 

(. 

...) 

2,723** 

Totals  

. 830,779 

(632)* 

32,042** 

* The  figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  “Free 
Licenses”  issued  to  Resident  Disabled  War 
Veterans,  which  are  included  in  column  of 
“Resident  Licenses.” 

**  Includes  3 Alien  Non-Resident  Hunters' 
Licenses. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

HUNTING  ACCIDENT 
REPORT 

TIME:  3:15  p.m.,  December  17, 
1952. 

PLACE:  Open  Woodland. 
WEATHER:  Clear. 

ACTIONS:  A party  of  six  hunters 
had  just  finished  making  a small 
deer  drive  and  were  standing  to- 
gether talking.  The  31  year  old 
victim,  who  had  ten  years  of  hunt- 
ing experience,  was  leaning  on  his 
gun  with  his  hand  over  the  muzzle. 
Several  members  of  the  party  told 
him  to  be  careful  and  take  his  hand 
away  from  the  muzzle  when,  sud- 
denly, the  gun  discharged.  The 
bullet  entered  his  palm  and  came 
out  the  back  of  his  hand.  Party 
members  believe  trigger  of  victim’s 
rifle  caught  in  the  brush  as  he 
turned. 


NEVER  USE  YOUR  GUN  AS  A 
LEANING  POST! 


Photo  Courtesy  Claar  Studio,  Hollidaysburg 


These  students  in  Morrison  Cove  Senior  High  School,  Blair  County,  put  on  this  highly 
effective  safety  demonstration  during  the  1953  Hunt  Safely  Week.  Program  advisors  were 
Joseph  Chick,  of  the  Commission’s  Southcentral  Division  Headquarters,  local  Came  Pro- 
tector Ed  Turley,  and  Agriculture  Teacher  H.  B.  Gerhart.  Left  to  right:  Paul  Bench,  Dean 
Hinish,  Robert  Evans,  Don  Ayers,  and  J.  Replagle. 


Deer  Killed  In  Protection  To 
Property 

In  the  Game  Commission’s  fiscal 
year,  ending  May  31st,  1642  deer 
were  reported  killed  in  Pennsylvania 
in  protection  to  property.  Destruc- 
tion of  farm  crops  was  the  principal 
reason  for  the  defensive  acts. 

Of  the  10  highest  counties  listed 
Potter  led  with  200  deer  so  killed. 
Tioga  County  was  next  with  152. 
Sullivan  had  143;  Centre,  126;  Ly- 
coming, 120;  Elk,  118;  Forest,  103; 
McKean,  89;  Clearfield,  88;  Jeffer- 
son, 71. 

In  all,  44  counties  appeared  on  the 
record.  Other  than  those  given,  deer 
killings  for  property  damage  in  the 
12-month  period  ranged  from  43  all 
the  way  down  to  a single  deer  in  a 
few  counties. 


The  Game  Law  provides  that  per- 
sons actually  residing  upon  and  culti- 
vating lands  used  for  general  farm 
crop  purposes,  commercial  truck 
gardening,  fruit  orchard  or  nursery 
being  regularly  maintained  for  com- 
mercial purposes  may  shoot  these 
animals  immediately  following  de- 
struction of  the  type  described.  When 
a deer  is  so  destroyed  the  person  who 
did  the  killing  is  required  to  remove 
the  animal’s  entrails  and  transfer  the 
carcass  to  a place  of  safekeeping.  The 
law  reads  that  a game  protector  or 
the  Harrisburg  office  of  the  Game 
Commisison  shall  be  supplied  with  a 
complete  report  of  the  incident  with- 
in 12  hours  after  the  killing,  follow- 
ing which  disposition  of  the  carcass 
shall  be  made. 
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Dear  Sir: 

Here  is  a report  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  Game  News  readers  and 
the  Commission.  It  can  be  used  in 
comparing  the  game  situation  here 
with  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  a one-man  survey  taken  by 
myself  during  the  1953  Special 
Archery  season.  I hunted  every  day 
of  this  season  from  7:00  a.  m.  to  5:00 
p.  m.  and  kept  an  accurate  check  of 
all  game  sighted.  The  area  hunting 
consisted  of  nine  different  locations, 
all  within  25  miles  of  DuBois,  Penn- 
sylvania. Due  to  no  rain,  the  woods 
were  exceptionally  “noisy”  and  the 
daily  hunting  range  was  only  an 
average  of  four  miles. 


Natural  game  feed  will  be  scarce 
here  this  winter.  Acorns  and  beech- 
nuts are  scarce  and  sometimes  not 
found  in  places  where  they  are 

usually  plentiful.  Wild  grapes  are 

practically  non-existent. 

In  the  following  report,  deer 

sighted  at  too  great  a distance  or  in 
places  not  seen  clearly  because  of 

heavy  foliage  (and  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished as  antlered  or  antlerless) 
are  listed  as  “deer-unknown.” 

Sincerely, 

Francis  A.  Clark, 
DuBois,  Pennsylvania 
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Dear  Sir: 

Last  winter,  at  which  time  I was 
commuting  to  Gettysburg  College 
from  Hanover,  I became  aware  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  wildlife  and 
“not  so  wild”  life  being  killed  on 
our  highways. 

I'm  enclosing  a copy  of  the  results 
of  a daily  count  of  dead  wildlife  and 
other  animals  which  were  killed  be- 


tween February  3rd  and  May  30th. 
Unfortunately,  I did  not  record  the 
kill  during  tbe  months  of  September 
through  January  but  would  judge  it 
to  have  been  as  high  or  higher  than 
those  recorded.  I considered  only  10 
miles  in  my  count. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  M.  Eckert, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 
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POWER  OF  THE  IMAGINATION 

In  the  New  York  World-Tele gram-Sun,  James  Daniel  describes 
the  world’s  “driest  dam.”  This  interesting  edifice,  says  Mr. 
Daniel,  was  built  at  Cherry  Creek,  Colorado,  by  the  Army 
Engineers  to  catch  a flood  that  might  come  once  in  a century. 
In  other  times,  the  creek  often  contains  barely  enough  water 
for  wading.  But  the  dam  stands  there  waterless— an  earthfill 
almost  three  miles  long,  140  feet  high,  complete  with  concrete 
control  towers,  spillways,  dam  keeper’s  quarters,  etc.  It  cost  the 
taxpayers  the  neat  sum  of  $15,000,000,  which  might  strike  some 
as  quite  a lot  of  money  to  pay  for  a dam  which  holds  no  water 
and  perhaps  never  will. 

The  dam,  it  seems,  is  a trophy  of  the  fight  between  the  Army 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  determine  which 
of  these  eager-beaver  Federal  agencies  was  going  to  build  all  the 
dams  in  the  Missouri  Basin,  of  which  Cherry  Creek  is  a tiny 
part.  According  to  Mr.  Daniel,  the  army  won  by  “outdoing  the 
reclamation  boys  in  power  of  the  imagination.”  This  may  be 
an  exceptional  example  of  the  waste  which  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  dam  building  craze.  Even  so,  it  is  typical  of  the  tact  that, 
if  the  interested  Federal  bureaus  have  their  way,  there  is  hardly 
a watercourse  in  the  country  which  won’t  be  dammed,  entirely 
regardless  of  the  need,  and  entirely  regardless  of  the  cost.  And 
this,  in  turn,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  campaign  to  create  a 
Federal  monopoly  of  our  waterpower— and  of  everything  which 
goes  with  it,  including  land  and  electricity.  The  Cherry  Creek 
dam  symbolizes  the  “drunken-sailor”  philosophy  which  has  been 
spending  the  country  toward  bankruptcy  and  socialism.  (From 
The  Industrial  News  Review.) 


Deer  Camp  Menu  Flavors 
Annual  Hunt 

Every  deer  hunter  knows  what  a 
day  in  the  mountains  does  to  one’s 
appetite.  It  seems  that  no  matter  how 
tired  or  disgruntled  a group  of 
hunters  may  be  at  the  end  of  a day’s 
deer  hunting,  the  opening  of  the 
camp  door  is  always  inspiring  when 
the  aroma  of  good  food  is  rising 
from  the  kitchen.  No  hunting  trip 
is  a success  without  good  food  and 
no  food  is  good  without  a good 
recipe. 

Rudy  Shirk,  of  Schoeneck,  Penn- 
sylvania, a camp  cook  for  the  Four 
Pines  Hunting  Camp  in  Potter 
County,  has  the  answer  to  a hungry 
hunter’s  appetite.  This  camp  was 
started  in  1948  by  a group  of  men 
from  Lancaster  County  and  is  located 
in  the  Carter  Camp  area  at  the  edge 
of  State  Game  Lands.  Membership 
rolls  list  the  following  names:  C. 
Lesher,  Fred  Royer,  W.  Lausch,  Don 
Lesher,  Carl  Lesher,  R.  Derr,  M. 
Levinge,  T.  Stauffer,  C.  Bauder,  W. 
Ranck,  E.  Pelger,  Tony  Longenecker, 
Don  Tetallick,  and  John  Helter. 
Shirk  serves  the  following  typical 
menus  to  keep  these  camp  members 
hale  and  hearty: 

Sunday 

Grouse  Salad 
Meat  Loaf 

Mashed  Potatoes  w/dressing 
Buttered  Peas 
Cabbage  Salad 
Peaches,  Cake  & Raisin  Pie 

Monday 

Roast  Turkey  w/filling  & giblet  gravy 
Cranberry  Sauce 
Mashed  Potatoes 
Creamed  Buttered  Corn 
Pineapple 

Devil’s  Food  Cake  & Cherry  Pie 


Hal  Harrison  Photo 


A typical  dinner  table  at  a Pennsylvania 
deer  camp. 

Tuesday 

Baked  whole  Fresh  Ham  (Green) 
Hashed  Brown  Potatoes. 

Baked  Beans 
Harvard  Beets 
French  Fries 
Jel lo  & Fruit  Cocktail 
Spice  Cake  & Cherry  Pie 

Wednesday 
Chicken  Corn  Soup 
Pork  & Sauerkraut 
Frankfurt  & Sauerkraut 
Mashed  Potatoes 
Succotash 

Baker  Apple  w/Raisin  Sauce 
Apricots  White  Cake  Raspberry  Pie 

Thursday 

Roast  Beef 

Mashed  Potatoes  w/gravy 

Baked  Noodles  & Tuna  w/mushrooms 

Deviled  Eggs 

Corn 

Apple  Sauce  Apricots  Spice  Cake 
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Friday 

Ham  w/String  Beans 
Potato  Salad 
Old  Fashioned  Hash 
French  Fries 
Baked  Limas 
Pickles 

Jello  w/Peaches  Spice  Cake 

Recipes 

Old  Fashioned  Hash 
6 cups  roast  meat 
2 cups  mashed  potatoes 

2 onions 

3 teaspoons  salt 
3 cups  milk 

1 cup  bread  crumbs 
Grind  meat  and  onion  in  food  chop- 
per. Add  mashed  potatoes,  salt  and 
milk,  mix  well.  Place  in  casserole  and 
sprinkle  crumbs  over  top.  Bake  60 
minutes. 

Baked  Apples  With  Raisin  Sauce 
15  large  red  baking  apples 

4 tablespoons  of  butter 
12  tablespons  sugar 

3 teaspoons  cinnamon 
1 cup  water 

1 y2  cup  corn  syrup 
3 cups  raisins 

Wash  and  pare  apples  % of  the  way 
down  from  the  stem  end.  Remove 
cores,  leaving  apples  whole.  Place  ap- 
ples in  a flat  baking  dish,  pared  end 
up.  In  the  center  of  each  apple,  fill 
with  raisins,  and  put  1 teaspoon  of 
butter  and  1 tablespoon  of  sugar  and 
cinnamon  mixture.  Combine  water 
and  syrup  and  pour  over  apples. 
Bake  slowly  for  two  hours  and  baste 
occasionally  to  keep  juicy  and  to 
glaze. 

Grouse  Salad 

6 cups  diced  cooked  grouse 
3 cups  celery 
small  onion 
6 hard  boiled  eggs 

5 sweet  pickles 

2 teaspoons  salt 

% teaspoon  pepper 
1 Y2  cups  Mayonnaise 
1 cup  cream 


Cut  the  cooked  grouse  in  l/^-inch 
pieces.  Chop  celery,  onion,  pickles 
and  add  to  grouse.  Chop  egg  coarse 
and  add  to  mixture.  Add  cream  to 
mayonnaise;  when  smooth,  mix  with 
grouse. 

Potato  Salad 

Dressing  for  one  quart  of  cooked 
potatoes 
% cup  sugar 
1 tablespoon  corn  starch 
1 egg 

1 cup  vinegar 
1 tablespoon  mustard 
Boil  the  above  mentioned  ingredients 
for  four  minutes.  Add  to  1 quart  of 
cooked  potatoes.  Add  y2  cup  carrots 
cooked.  Add  1 cup  of  diced  celery. 
Add  1 onion.  Add  4 hardboiled  eggs. 
Add  14  lb.  fried  bacon.  Mix  and 
serve. 


19th  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference  to  Meet  in  Chicago 

The  19th  North  American  Wild- 
life Conference  will  convene  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  on  March  8,  9,  and 
10,  1954,  it  was  announced  today  by 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
sponsor  of  this  large  annual  inter- 
national conservation  meeting.  All 
meetings  next  year  will  be  held  in 
Chicagd’s  Palmer  House. 

The  Palmer  House  has  nearly  per- 
fect facilities  to  accommodate  a meet- 
ing of  this  kind.  The  Institute  has 
been  assured  that  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  guest  rooms  will  be  available 
for  all  persons  who  would  attend  the 
Conference. 

The  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference  is  the  largest  interna- 
tional meeting  of  its  kind  devoted 
to  the  improved  management  and 
restoration  of  renewable  natural  re- 
sources. It  is  held  each  year  in  one 
of  the  major  American  cities  and  is 
attended  by  administrators  of  natural 
resources,  biologists,  and  sportsmen 
from  all  parts  of  North  America. 
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Cjift  ()3owS 

By  Tom  Forbes 

THE  Christmas  season  will  see  the 
usual  display  of  archery  equip- 
ment in  the  toy  stores.  Children’s 
sets  made  to  sell  at  a price  will  be 
prominently  displayed  along  with 
pearl  handled  six  shooters  for  youth- 
ful cowboys  and  death  ray  guns  for 
small  fry  spacemen.  While  the  guns 
are  harmless  and  may  be  classed  as 
toys,  the  cheaply  constructed  bows 
and  arrows  are  not  toys  or  imitations 
but  weapons  capable  of  inflicting 
serious  injuries.  A thoughtful  parent 
will  weigh  the  danger  inherent  in 
equipping  a child,  engaged  in  a make 
believe  game  of  cowboys  and  Indians, 
with  such  a weapon.  Bows  must  be 
classified  in  the  same  category  as 
firearms.  Children  should  be  in- 
structed in  their  use  by  qualified  per- 
sonnel and  the  bow  should  be  shot 
only  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  adults.  There  is  a world  of  differ- 
ence between  presenting  a child  with 
a bow  and  arrow  to  engage  in  a game 
of  cowboy  and  Indians  in  the  yard 
and  attending  an  organized  class  in 
archery  where  safety  is  stressed  and 
small  fry  are  taught  how  to  shoot. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  small 
cowboys  that  shooting  a bow  is  an 
acquired  and  not  an  instinctive  art. 
The  average  youngster  cannot  master 
the  art  of  shooting  a bow  through 
self-instruction  and  quickly  loses  in- 
terest in  the  weapon  when  he  or  she 
is  unable  to  send  the  arrow  to  the 
chosen  mark. 

Many  adults  are  still  under  the 
impression  gained  in  their  childhood 
days  that  the  bow  is  not  an  accurate 
weapon.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  archer  the 
bow  is  not  only  a deadly  weapon 
but  accurate  to  a surprising  degree. 


It  is  not  difficult  for  the  average  bow- 
man to  place  six  consecutive  arrows 
inside  a ten  inch  diameter  circle  from 
a distance  of  twenty  yards,  and  an 
experienced  archer  frequently  re- 
peats that  performance  at  forty 
yards. 

Archey  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popu- 
larity as  a form  of  outdoor  entertain- 
ment in  which  the  entire  family  can 
and  does  participate.  In  suburban 
residential  sections  it  is  not  an  un- 
common sight  to  see  an  archery  tar- 
get sitting  on  a wooden  tripod  on 
the  lawn  and  in  many  communities 
newly  formed  archery  clubs  have 
their  own  ranges.  Archery  is  one  of 
the  many  attractions  offered  by  the 
local  sportsmen’s  organization. 

Archey  need  not  be  an  expensive 
sport.  For  ages  to  eight  years  a com- 
plete set  consisting  of  a four-foot 
bow,  four  eighteen-inch  arrows,  a 
cardboard  quiver  and  a full  color 
sixteen-inch  diameter  circular  paper 
target  may  be  purchased  for  approxi- 
mately three  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
Frequently  a booklet  on  “How  to 
Shoot”  accompanies  the  set. 

If  the  men  of  the  family  have  evi- 
denced an  interest  in  the  special 
archery  deer  season  which  occurs 
during  the  month  of  October,  The 
Ben  Pearson  Company  offers  a set 
aptly  called  “The  Deerslayer.”  This 
set  which  sells  for  approximately 
fourteen  dollars  in  the  sporting  goods 
stores  lacks  only  a quiver  to  provide 
the  essentials  necessary  for  the  hunt. 
A five  and  one-half  foot  hickory  bow 
pulling  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds, 
three  broadhead  arrows,  and  three 
small  game  arrows  are  included  in 
the  set.  The  latter  can  be  used  for 
target  practice.  All  arrows  are  twen- 
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ty-six  inches  in  length  and  come 
equipped  with  plastic  nocks  which 
can  be  replaced.  A leather  arm-guard 
and  finger-tab  complete  the  equip- 
ment. An  illustrated  booklet  “Ar- 
chery Made  Easy”  is  included  with 
the  set. 

From  eight  to  ten  dollars  will  pur- 
chase comparable  equipment  tor  tar- 
get shooting.  In  the  case  of  begin- 
ners a wise  precaution  is  to  seek  the 
advise  of  an  archer  friend  before 
purchasing  your  first  bow.  Help  in 
the  selection  of  appropriate  and  reas- 
onably priced  equipment  will  do 
much  to  insure  that  you  will  enjoy 
archery. 

Too  frequently  the  novice  insists 
on  purchasing  a bow'  with  a draw- 
ing weight  far  in  excess  of  that  which 
he  can  draw  without  undue  strain. 
Such  a bow  is  a handicap  in  learn- 
ing to  shoot  and  the  strain  of  bring- 
ing the  bow  to  ftdl  draw  (which  is 


the  correct  shooting  position  for  all 
shots)  will  quickly  discourage  the  be- 
ginner. Since  archery  is  not  a test  of 
strength,  it  does  not  follow  that  pos- 
session of  a bow  with  a drawing 
weight  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  is  the 
measure  of  a person’s  skill  as  an 
archer.  Deer  are  killed  in  Pennsylva- 
nia with  bows  drawing  not  over 
thirty-five  pounds.  The  true  measure 
of  an  archer  is  his  ability  to  hit  a 
mark.  To  do  that  takes  practice  and 
plenty  of  it.  With  a light  weight  bow 
practice  is  fun.  With  the  fifty  and 
sixty  pound  job  it  becomes  pure 
drudgery  if  any  real  attempt  is  made 
by  the  archer  to  learn  a proper  shoot- 
ing technique. 

If  you  are  considering  the  purchase 
of  archery  equipment  as  a Christmas 
present  for  a member  or  members 
of  your  family  w'ho  have  shown  a 
desire  to  participate  in  the  sport  and 
none  of  your  friends  are  archers,  you 


Most  sporting  goods  stores  now  cany  a wide  variety  of  archery  ec/uijtnient  and  bow  hunt- 
ing accessories.  Salesmen  will  be  glad  to  explain  features  of  each  item  and  usually  can  give 
good  advice  on  gift  suggestions. 
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may  be  able  to  rely  on  the  advice 
of  the  salesman  in  your  local  sport- 
ing goods  store  if  the  salesman  is  a 
devotee  of  archery.  Remember  that 
accuracy  cannot  be  had  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  purchasing  the  most  ex- 
pensive equipment.  The  moderate 
priced  equipment  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  column  will  give  just  as  good 
results  for  the  beginner  as  the  fifty 
dollar  custom  made  bow. 

Bows  having  a drawing  weight 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  are 
suitable  for  the  weaker  sex  and  men 
of  the  family  will  be  wise  if  they 
select  bows  drawing  for  teen-agers 
twenty  pounds  and  adults  twenty-five 
pounds.  With  bows  of  this  weight  it 
is  a pleasure  to  learn  to  shoot. 

Extra  practice  arrows  with  plastic 
nocks  which  are  replacible  and  metal 
points  may  be  purchased  in  twenty- 
four,  twenty-six,  and  twenty-eight- 
inch  lengths  for  approximately  thirty 
cents  each.  Take  time  to  inspect  each 
of  these  arrows  to  see  that  it  has  no 
disqualifying  imperfections.  Discard 
any  on  which  the  fletching  is  loose, 
that  is,  the  feathers  are  not  glued 
firmly  to  the  shaft.  To  check  for 
straightness  sight  along  the  shaft  and 
revolve  it  slowly.  Discard  any  shafts 
which  have  short  abrupt  bends. 
These  cannot  be  straightened  and 
consequently  will  not  shoot  accu- 
rately. A long  gradual  bend  in  a shaft 
can  generally  be  straightened  by 
bending  the  shaft  carefully  over  the 
heel  of  the  hand  while  holding  it 
by  the  point  and  nock  ends.  Exam- 
ine the  nocks  carefully  to  insure  that 
they  are  in  line  with  the  shaft  and 
that  they  do  not  have  any  rough 
projections  in  the  slot  which  would 
fray  the  bow  spring. 

If  you  have  archers  in  your  family 
the  possibilities  for  Christmas  pre- 
sents which  will  make  the  recipient 
happy  are  endless.  The  element  of 
surprise  should  be  waived  and  the 
archer  frankly  approached  and  re- 


quested to  choose  the  particular 
article  desired  as  a Christmas  pres- 
ent. Allow  a couple  of  months  for 
custom  made  equipment  which  is 
generally  ordered  special  from  the 
manufacturer.  Of  course  if  you  con- 
sider the  surprise  element  of  the 
most  importance  at  Christmas  time 
you  can  always  give  him  a tie  but 
I’ll  wager  he  will  be  a lot  better  sat- 
isfied if  you  will  permit  him  to  ad- 
vise you  on  his  Christmas  present. 
Custom-made  arrows  sell  from  twen- 
ty-two to  twenty-seven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  a dozen.  No  archer,  in  his 
own  opinion,  ever  really  has  enough 
arrows.  A fletching  tool  makes  a nice 
present.  He  will  quickly  explain  its 
use  to  you  and  how  nice  it  would  be 
to  own  one. 

Shoulder  quivers  are  picturesque 
and  if  you  are  going  to  ride  with 
the  plains  Indians  on  a buffalo  hunt 
they  are  a necessity.  But  in  Penn’s 
Woods  where  there  is  plenty  of  un- 
dergrowth they  are  excellent  brush 
catchers.  Bear  Archery  Company 
manufactures  the  Bow  Quiver.  It 
holds  three  arrows  and  is  attached 
to  the  bow  by  means  of  a thumb 
screw  in  a threaded  brass  bushing 
which  can  be  permanently  installed 
in  the  bow  handle.  The  quiver  can 
then  be  easily  attached  or  removed  as 
desired.  Since  the  bushing  is  set  in 
the  handle  it  does  not  weaken  the 
bow.  The  Bow  Quiver  sells  for  ap- 
proximately eight  dollars  and  seven- 
ty-five cents.  Since  the  archer  has  to 
guide  the  bow  carefully  when  walk- 
ing through  the  brush  it  is  quite  a 
boon  not  to  have  the  additional 
worry  of  protecting  the  arrows  which 
protrude  from  a shoulder  quiver. 

Beginner  or  expert,  archery  equip- 
ment makes  excellent  Christmas  pres- 
ents and  provides  the  means  for  all 
members  of  the  family  to  enjoy  a year 
round  sport. 

. . . The  End 
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By  Herbert  Kendrick 


ONE  of  the  genuine  refinements 
in  the  great  art  of  handling 
feathered  game  is  steadiness  to  wing 
and  shot,  and  the  dog  so  trained  is 
truly  a post  graduate  in  the  field. 
This  field  trial  requirement  of  bird 
dog  performance  is  more  often 
neglected  than  any  other  phase  of 
training  because  it  is  not  absolutely 
essential  for  bagging  game. 

Of  all  the  tasks  the  dog  is  required 
to  perform,  steadiness  to  wing  and 
shot  is  by  far  the  easiest  to  teach  and 
the  most  difficult  to  maintain.  The 
main  reason  for  the  mere  simplicity 
of  the  teaching  lies  in  the  fact  that 
a dog  cannot  be  taught  steadiness 


until  he  has  proven  himself  to  be  a 
staunch  and  reliable  pointer.  Once 
his  dependability  on- point  has  been 
established,  and  not  before,  steadi- 
ness to  wing  and  shot  is  the  next  step 
in  his  progress.  Just  as  it  is  a tend- 
ency in  a young  dog  to  flush  and 
chase  every  game  bird  he  finds,  the 
trained  pointing  dog  possesses  the 
same  strong  desire  to  go  after  the 
birds  flushed  by  the  hunter.  He  feels 
certain  that  if  he  breaks  fast,  attains 
speed,  and  goes  far  enough,  he  will 
be  in  the  exact  locality  when  the 
birds  alight.  This  is  only  sound  rea- 
soning of  an  intelligent  animal,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  trainer  to  teach 
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him  it  cannot  be  done,  and  at  the 
same  time  share  with  him  an  added 
glory  of  task  well  performed.  It  is 
an  exciting  time  in  the  life  of  both 
gunner  and  dog  when  birds  are 
found  and  properly  handled.  In  this 
tense  moment  when  the  birds  leave 
the  ground  and  one  or  more  are 
downed  by  the  guns,  it  is  the  incli- 
nation of  many  hunters  to  rush  madly 
toward  the  fallen  game,  which  for 
the  moment  has  become  more  impor- 
tant than  the  dog.  Thus  the  dog  joins 
into  the  confusion,  and  one  of  the 
well  mannered  fine  arts  of  hunting  is 
destroyed. 

The  correct  method,  of  course, 
would  be  to  work  calmly  up  behind 
the  pointing  dog,  speak  softly  and 
encouragingly  to  him,  flush  this 
game,  select  a possible  target,  care- 
fully aim  and  shoot  cleanly,  then 
stand  in  your  tracks,  mark  your 
game,  and  after  the  smoke  has 
cleared,  order  the  dog  to  break  and 
seek  dead.  In  this  calm  easy  manner, 
cleaner  kills  are  made,  and  the  dog 
is  made  to  feel  he  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  entire  hunting  drama. 

To  teach  the  canine  companion  to 
be  steady  to  wing  and  shot,  first,  be 
sure  he  is  positive  at  pointing,  then 
while  he  is  on  game  attach  a long, 
strong  lead  to  his  collar.  Wrap  the 
other  end  firmly  around  your  hand 
or  waist  so  that  it  cannot  possibly 
slip.  Walk  in  and  flush  the  birds, 
and  when  they  take  wing,  brace  your- 
self because  the  dog  will  tear  out 
after  them  at  full  speed.  Just  before 
he  reaches  the  end  of  the  lead,  com- 
mand him  to  “Whoa.”  He  will  be  too 
intent  on  catching  a bird  to  heed 
your  call,  but  you  will  be  using  a 
signal  which  he  will  remember  in  the 
next  second.  After  you  have  yelled, 


“Whoa”  he  will  have  reached  the  end 
of  the  lead  and  if  you  have  estab- 
lished a strong  foothold,  he  will  get 
the  shock  of  his  life  when  he  somer- 
saults clear  over  on  his  back.  This 
will  clearly  show  him  he  is  not  to  go 
after  flushed  game.  Once  will  not  be 
enough  to  teach  him  this  important 
lesson;  however,  if  it  is  repeated  a 
few  times  you  will  be  surprised  how 
quickly  he  learns.  Be  sure  to  com- 
pliment him  when  he  performs  cor- 
rectly. Affection  goes  a long  way  with 
the  pupil. 

After  he  has  responded  successfully 
to  treatment,  it  is  good  insurance  to 
snap  the  cord  to  his  collar  simply  as 
a safety  measure.  He  will  remember 
that  the  cord  is  the  instrument  that 
checks  him,  and  will  respect  your 
command.  The  finished  performer  is 
well  worth  the  effort  required  to 
show  him  how  you  want  the  job 
done. 

A well  trained  dog  should  hold  on 
point,  stand  erectly  with  head  and 
tail  high  after  the  birds  have  flown 
and  until  you  command  him  to 
move.  This  is  required  of  dogs  in 
field  trials,  and  should  be  required 
of  all  hunting  dogs.  Some  dogs  are 
trained  to  drop  when  game  flies,  but 
this  method  has  too  many  flaws  to 
take  time  to  enumerate  them. 

When  your  dog  learns  to  point, 
the  chances  are  good  that  he  will 
point  game  until  his  last  day  afield, 
and  if  he  retrieves,  that  qualification 
will  stay  with  him  unless  something 
unusual  happens  to  prevent  it,  but 
steadiness  to  wing  and  shot  is  an  ac- 
complished feat  which  will  have  to 
be  constantly  maintained  throughout 
his  hunting  career.  You  must  be 
careful  in  hunting  him  with  other 
dogs  that  do  not  hold  to  shot.  This 
is  a real  problem  and  should  be 
handled  with  extreme  care.  It  may 
seem  unfair  to  hold  your  dog  steady 
while  his  bracemate  goes  wildly  in 
and  if  you  are  not  careful  your  dog 
will  be  there  with  him.  Many  men 
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refuse  to  hunt  their  dogs  with  others 
who  are  not  steady  to  shot,  and  if 
more  good  men  would  follow  the 
example,  you  would  see  more  per- 
fectly finished  gun  dogs  in  the  field. 

The  excuse  a hunter  usually  gives 
when  his  dog  is  unsteady  is  that  he 
believes  a dog  should  move  in  as 
quickly  as  possible  when  game  is 
down  in  order  that  cripples  may  be 
caught  before  they  get  away.  How- 
ever, if  a dog  is  worth  his  training 
and  possesses  a good  nose,  he  will  be 
able  to  find  crippled  game  just  as 
well  even  if  a few  seconds  have 
elapsed  between  the  gun  fire  and 
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the  command  to  seek  dead. 

Many  dogs  will  remain  steady  a 
flush  and  shot  if  no  game  falls  to  th< 
gun,  but  will  go  forward  before  th< 
command  to  move  when  they  see  ; 
bird  drop,  but  the  superlative  gur 
dog  will  not  move  a muscle  even  i 
game  is  killed  and  falls  fluttering  ir 
his  sight,  until  he  is  ordered  to  re 
trieve.  When  your  dog  resists  the 
temptation  to  follow  flying  game  un 
til  commanded  to  do  so,  it  is  ar 
exemplification  of  fine  breeding 
sound  development,  correct  training, 
and  beautiful  manners. 

...  The  End 


If  You  Lose  Your  Body, 
Keep  Your  Head 

With  another  deer  season  just 
around  the  corner,  state  game  protec- 
tors and  forest  rangers  are  probably 
laying  in  extra  supplies  of  sole- 
leather  against  the  many  miles  of  ad- 
ditional tramping  which  they  must 
take  to  find  and  rescue  inexperienced 
Nimrods  who  are  not  so  woods-wise 
as  they  should  be. 

“A  factor  most  important  to  the 
safety  of  every  deer  hunter  is  the 
ability  to  orient  himself  in  the  big 
woods  or  find  his  way  around  in 
strange  territory  without  becoming 
lost  or  losing  his  location,”  says 
Henry  P.  Davis,  public  relations  di- 
vision, Remington  Arms  Company, 
Inc. 

“If  you  do  happen  to  get  lost,  the 
first  thing  you  MUST  do  is  keep  your 
head.  Sit  down  and  make  up  your 
mind  that  there  is  nothing  to  get 
panicky  about.  Take  stock  of  the 
situation  and  try  to  assemble  in  your 
own  mind  all  your  moves  prior  to 
getting  lost.  Remember  that  you  can- 
not be  far  from  your  starting  point 
or  civilization.  If  the  day  is  draw- 
ing to  a close,  it  is  best  to  start  prep- 
arations for  a night  in  the  woods, 


rather  than  run  the  risk  of  becoming 
terrorized  by  wandering  around  in 
the  darkness.  First,  find  a naturall) 
sheltered  spot;  a rock  ledge,  an  over- 
hanging boulder,  a large  downed  log 
or  a heavily  foliaged  evergreen  tree 
“Headquarters  established,  you’c 
better  lay  in  a supply  of  wood  foi 
the  night.  Dead  under-branches  o! 
conifers  make  the  best  material  foi 
starting  a fire,  which  should  be  buili 
against  some  sort  of  reflector— a big 
rock,  log  or  bank.  With  enough  wooc 
to  last  through  the  night  readily  ai 
hand,  you  might  begin  to  fire  signa 
shots  to  aid  possible  searchers.  The 
usual  signal  is  three  shots,  with  ar 
interval  of  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  be 
tween  each.  These  should  be  giver 
about  every  half-hour  or  so.  It’s  t 
big  temptation  to  shoot  oftener,  espe 
dally  if  you’re  not  answered  im 
mediately.  But  stifle  that  urge  anc 
conserve  your  ammunition.  Deei 
hunters  don’t  generally  burden  them 
selves  with  much  ammunition  any 
way.  Besides  a lot  of  shooting  is  un 
necessary.  It  takes  a searching  parq 
quite  a while  to  get  out  of  earshot  o 
a rifle  report.  The  main  thing  is  tc 
STAY  PUT!  Don’t  go  wandering 
around.  Remain  in  one  place  anc 
you’ll  be  ‘found’  much  easier  anc 
quicker. 
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By  Larry  Kopp 

WHILE  December  is  generally 
an  ideal  month  for  muskrat 
trapping,  seasonal  weather  makes  dry 
land  trapping  a great  deal  more  diffi- 
cult. The  comparatively  fair  weather 
during  the  two  preceding  months 
now  gives  way  to  unpredictable 
changes.  It  can  snow  one  day,  sleet 
the  next,  rain  on  the  third,  and  be 
sunny  the  fourth  day. 

An  energetic  fox  trapper  who  is 
on  the  proverbial  ball  knows  that 
there  is  a decided  difference  in  tem- 
perature between  open  fields  and 
woods.  No  doubt  you  have  already 
had  the  experience  of  walking  across 
a barren  field  on  a particularly  cold 
day,  then  entering  a woods  and  being 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  sudden 
rise  in  temperature. 

Foxes,  too,  are  aware  of  this 
change  in  temperature.  But  that  is 
not  the  only  thing  which  beckons 
them  to  spend  most  of  their  time 
there.  Mr.  Fox  knows  that  the  open 
fields  which  he  hunted  during  the 
Fall  are  now  frozen  solid,  making 
them  barren  grounds  for  a meal  of 
mice  or  other  small  mammals.  In  the 
woods,  however,  the  temperature  is 
higher,  the  ground  covered  with  a 
thick,  warm  layer  of  leaves,  and  the 
fox  food  supply  much  more  plenti- 
ful. 

For  these  reasons  a fox  trapper 
would  do  well  to  move  at  least  some 
field  sets  in  to  the  woods.  Some  very 
good  sets  can  be  made  under  ever- 
green trees  where  the  ground  is  not 
usually  frozen  solid.  Here  the  dirt 
hole  set  is  used,  made  no  differently 
than  if  you  were  constructing  it  in 
an  open  field.  Rotten  stumps  also 


provide  excellent  sites  for  these  sets, 
with  the  added  advantage  that  these 
stumps  seldom  freeze  so  solid  that 
the  trap  fails  to  function.  Some  trap- 
pers make  good  use  of  peat  moss  for 
trap  covering  material  at  such  sets. 

I have  also  found  that  a dirt  hole 
set  made  at  the  base  of  a stump  about 
one  foot  high  serves  as  a combina- 
tion bait  and  scent  post  set.  The  bait 
hole  is  dug  as  near  the  stump  as 
possible  and  if  it  can  be  dug  under 
the  stump,  so  much  the  better.  The 
main  purpose  is  to  have  your  trap  no 
more  than  about  eight  inches  away 
from  the  stump.  This  set  is  particu- 
larly useful  as  the  mating  season  ap- 
proaches. Any  passing  fox,  or  one 
attracted  to  the  set  by  the  bait  and 
scent,  will  be  inclined  to  urinate  on 
the  side  of  such  a stump.  Often  you 
will  catch  a fox  by  the  hind  leg. 

Other  factors  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  during  this  time  of 
year.  Most  fox  trappers  agree  that 
after  using  one  particular  kind  of 
scent  for  a long  period,  foxes  have 
the  habit  of  losing  interest  in  it.  So 
when  you  suddenly  find  your  catch 
dropping  off,  don’t  be  mislead  and 
think  you  have  caught  them  all.  It 
is  often  a good  idea  to  switch  over 
to  another  kind  of  scent  which  will 
again  renew  the  fox’s  interest  and 
curiosity. 

Muskrats  are  perhaps  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  most  December  trap- 
pers. And  one  interesting  aspect  in 
muskrat  trapping  is  that  with  ideal 
conditions,  most  trappers  catch  the 
bulk  of  the  season’s  take  during  the 
first  few  nights  of  the  season.  After 
this  first  fling,  the  remainder  are 
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This  outstanding  display  was  made  by  the  Grove  City  Sportsmen’s  Club  during  the  1952 
National  Wildlife  Week.  Such  exhibits  are  excellent  means  of  arousing  public  interest  in 
Wildlife  consemation.  The  Grove  City  groups  also  passed  out  an  information  leaflet  to 
visitors  which  u’as  designed  to  improve  landow7ier-sportsmen  relations. 


caught  by  taking  one  here  and  there 
with  plenty  of  unsuccessful  days. 

One  reason  is  that  the  muskrats 
which  are  not  caught  during  the 
first  night  or  two  become  alarmed 
and  shy  as  a result  of  all  the  human 
activity.  These  rats  tend  to  avoid 
their  regular  travel  routes.  Instead 
the  muskrats  will  come  out  to  feed 
at  unpredictable  places  and  with  no 
regularity. 

High  water  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  has  the  same  influence.  When 
the  water  rises  to  the  banks  or  above 
them,  muskrat  paths  are  obliterated 
and  covered  by  debris.  Feed  beds 
change,  mud  banks  appear  where 
there  had  been  gravel  beds  a few 
days  before.  New  paths  and  feed  beds 
are  formed,  making  the  trapper’s  job 
much  more  difficult. 


To  overcome  these  situations,  a 
trapper  must  keep  on  changing  the 
location  of  his  traps  almost  daily. 
Traps  are  moved  from  place  to  place 
as  fresh  muskrat  signs  appear.  I have 
found  that  sets  made  along  riffles 
where  a muskrat  cannot  swim  up- 
stream are  dependable  standbys. 
Here  muskrats  are  forced  to  the  side 
of  the  stream  and  sets  should  be 
made  by  placing  a rock  in  the  stream 
along  the  edge  so  as  to  form  a nar- 
row passageway.  A flat  stone  is  then 
placed  under  water  in  this  small 
passageway,  on  which  the  trap  is  set. 
Muskrats  have  a habit  of  running  or 
swimming  through  such  narrow 
passageways.  These,  then,  are  sets 
which  need  not  be  moved  to  another 
location. 

. . . The  End 


JL-Jt-  Woo 


By  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 


LITTLE  Ik-a-moo,  Sioux  Indian 
for  Bobcat,  was  a vicious  little 
cuss  when  she  was  brought  into  Fort 
Yates,  South  Dakota,  about  ten 
months  ago  by  an  Indian  lad  from 
the  reservation.  She  was  only  a kitten 
then,  one  of  two  captured  by  the  in- 
trepid youngster. 

But  Ik-a-moo  has  changed  a lot 
since  that  fateful  day.  From  a spit- 
ting, snarling  bundle  of  fur  she  has 
become  a beautiful,  sleek  creature 
with  tolerant  manners  and  a rollick- 
ing humor. 

Ik-a-moo  was  tamed,  and  so  far  as 
I know  she  is  the  only  bobcat  ever 
to  be  won  over  so.  completely  by 
human  kindness. 

The  persons  responsible  for  this 
amazing  transformation  from  the 
wildest  of  beasts  to  the  gentlest  of 
playmates,  are  Marvin  and  Winona 
Hepler  of  West  Reading,  Pennsyl- 


vania. Both  were  adopted  by  the 
Sioux  Indians  as  members  of  their 
tribe  at  Fort  Yates,  South  Dakota, 
two  years  ago.  Mrs.  Hepler’s  adopted 
name  is  “Winona”  and  Hep’s  is 
“Running  Antelope,”  and  they  are 
real  honest-to-goodness  folks  who 
don’t  lay  any  special  claim  to  the 
fame  or  credit  they  deserve  for  ac- 
complishing the  astounding  feat  of 
taming  and  house-breaking  a wildcat. 

Victoria,  their  daughter,  or  “Vicki” 
as  she  is  nicknamed,  can  do  more 
with  the  animal  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  I have  seen  her 
pick  it  up  by  the  fore-paws  and  swing 
it  around  as  you  would  a child  with- 
out the  least  remonstrance  on  Ik-a- 
moo’s  part.  For  that  matter,  on  the 
numerous  occasions  that  I have  been 
a guest  of  the  Hepler’s,  I saw  the 
cat  unsheath  its  claws  only  once— 
that  was  when  Mrs.  Hepler  drew  a 


One  of  the  few  wildcats  ever  to  be  tamed 
so  completely,  Ik-a-Moo  is  shown  here  with 
Vicki  Heppler,  of  West  Reading. 

rag  across  the  floor  and  the  animal 
could  not  hold  it  with  its  paws. 

On  the  whole  Ik-a-moo  behaves 


very  well,  although  she  does  do  th 
most  unpredictable  things.  I’ll  neve 
forget  the  time  she  leaped  on  th 
back  of  a neighbor’s  wife.  Dr.  Ear 
Poole,  Director  of  the  Reading  Pub 
lie  Museum,  and  his  wife  live  jus 
across  the  street  from  Ik-a-moo’: 
foster  parents,  and  on  one  occasior 
both  of  them  were  holding  flooc 
lights  for  me  while  I was  taking  pic 
tures.  The  cat  was  crouched  beside 
Mrs.  Poole’s  chair,  eyes  intent  on  a 
ball  which  Mrs.  Hepler  was  about  to 
throw  into  the  air.  Suddenly,  without 
any  warning,  “Iky”  sprang  up  on 
all  four  legs  like  a coiled  spring  just 
released  and  came  to  rest  on  Mrs. 
Poole’s  shoulders.  I well  remember 
the  look  of  surprise  on  her  face  and 
I hope  she  will  forgive  me  for  laugh- 
ing when  I think  of  it.  Fortunately 
the  cat’s  position  was  not  too  secure 
and  it  almost  immediately  bounded 
to  the  floor. 

On  another  occasion,  while  the 
family  was  at  dinner,  they  heard  the 
most  alarming  yells  coming  from  the 
bathroom.  Up  the  steps  they  hur- 
ried to  find  that  Iky  had  jumped  in 
the  tub  with  their  youngest  daughter. 
Want  to  baby-sit  for  the  Heplers? 

. . . The  End. 


DUCK  A LA  CREOLE 

Many  duck  hunters  have  a habit  of  eating  only  the  breast  of  the  wild 
duck,  the  rest  of  the  piece  de  resistance  going  into  the  garbage  pail.  This  is 
a rank  waste  of  excellent  meat  which  could,  with  a bit  of  doing,  be  dished 
up  into  a delectable  meal.  “Duck  a la  Creole”  is  a dish  which  will  tickle  the 
palate  of  the  most  discriminating  gourmet  and  will  take  care  of  the  left- 
overs from  that  wild  duck  banquet. 

Here  is  how  it  is  made:  Take  2 tablespoons  butter,  1 tablespoon  flour,  2 
tablespoons  finely  chopped  ham,  2 tablespoons  finely  chopped  onion,  2 table- 
spoons finely  chopped  celery,  2 tablespoons  finely  chopped  sweet  pepper,  2 
tablespoons  finely  chopped  parsley,  1 cup  consomme,  2 cups  cold  roast  duck 
cdt  into  cubes.  Melt  butter  and  mix  with  flour.  Stir  in  ham,  onions,  celery, 
sweet  pepper  and  parsley.  Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  paprika  and  stir  for 
two  minutes.  Add  consomme,  a clove  and  a little  mace,  then  simmer  one 
hour.  Strain  and  stir  into  mixture  the  cold  roast  duck.  Cook  just  long  enough 
to  heat  thoroughly.  Serve  on  hominy,  mush,  rice  or  toast. 
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What’s  your  definition  of  a successful  hunt? 

A few  Pennsylvania  hunters  feel  that  no  hunt  is 
successful  unless  the  bag  limit  is  filled.  Year  after 
year,  these  “meat  hunters”  are  not  satisfied  until  they 
have  killed  the  maximum  legal  amount  of  wild  birds 
or  animals. 

Other  nimrods  are  thoroughly  satisfied  if  they  have 
taken  some  game  and  left  no  cripples  in  the  woods 
or  fields.  They  measure  hunting  success  in  terms  of 
shooting  chances,  hit  or  miss. 

The  great  majority  of  Keystone  State  hunters— the 
true  sportsmen— are  satisfied  if  they  have  had  a good 
time  on  the  hunt,  whether  or  not  their  game  bags  are 
full  when  it  is  all  over.  They  enjoy  the  hearty  com- 
panionship of  others  who  value  the  outdoors  and  the 
wholesome,  healthful  recreation  it  affords.  They  en- 
joy the  stories  of  the  “ones  that  got  away”  more  than 
the  gory  tales  of  game  slaughter  by  men  who  had  all 
the  advantage  and  never  gave  their  quarry  a sporting 
chance. 

So,  here’s  wishing  you  a successful  hunt— safe  shoot- 
ing; a restful,  healthy  vacation  out-of-doors;  and 
pleasant  memories  of  real  friends  and  good  times. 


SHOOT  FOR  A CLEAN  KILL! 

A deer  is  a difficult  target.  Be  sure  it  is  a deer  and  that  no  human  is  in  your  line 
of  fire  BEFORE  you  shoot!  Then  take  careful  aim.  A hit  in  the  heart  or  lungs  Will 
produce  a quick  kill  and  a well-placed  neck  or  spine  shot  will  stop  a deer  in  its  tracks. 
Note  that  the  heart  lies  low  in  the  chest  cavity. 
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DON’T  LOSE  A WOUNDED  DEER! 

Unless  you  are  sure  the  deer  is  down  to  stay,  wait  a short  time  before  you  follow. 
The  longer  you  can  wait,  the  better— but  since  manv  favorite  deer  hunting  grounds 
in  Pennsylvania  are  heavily  hunted,  it  raav  be  advisable  to  trail  your  deer  closelv.  A 
seriously  wounded  deer  may  lie  down  in  the  first  good  cover  and  offer  another  shot. 
The  important  thing  is  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  secure  any  deer  which  you  wound. 
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The  quality  of  venison  is  improved  by  removing  skin  and  cooling  body 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Venison  has  always  been  a favorite  with  hunters  and  epicures.  It  resembles 
beef  and  mutton  in  texture,  color  and  general  characteristics  although  the 
flavor  is  more  distinctive.  Almost  all  of  a deer  carcass  can  be  used,  parti- 
cularly since  the  deep-freeze  method  at  home  or  in  a locker  plants  solves  so 
many  problems  of  preserving  the  meat  for  future  use.  However,  venison 
should  NEVER  be  frozen  immediately  after  the  deer  is  killed.  After  skinning 
out,  it  should  be  hung  in  an  “aging  room”  at  a locker  plant  or  “aged”  in  the 
family  refrigerator  (not  in  freezing  compartment)  for  a week  to  10  days. 
Lawfully  taken  venison  may  be  retained  until  July  1st  of  the  year  following 
the  close  of  the  season. 

If  you  don’t  feel  qualified  to  butcher  a deer,  seek  the  advice  of  a qualified 
meat-cutter.  And  SAVE  THAT  HIDE!  Deer  hides  make  highly  coveted 
gloves  and  jackets  so,  even  though  you  may  not  want  buckskin  for  yourself, 
sell  or  give  the  hide  to  a tannery  or  local  taxidermist.  Deerskins  may  be  sold 
if  they  are  disposed  of  by  the  original  owner  within  90  days  after  the  close 
of  the  hunting  season. 
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Spiced  Venison  Roast 
2 lbs.  venison  roast 

1 bottle  Coca-Cola  or  cup  of  water 

2 stalks  celery  with  leaves 
Several  pieces  of  suet 

1 teaspoon  cayenne  pepper 
I small  onion  sliced  thickly 
salt  to  taste 

l’lace  roast  in  self-basting  roaster  (thaw 
if  frozen).  Rub  salt  and  pepper  into  meat 
and  place  slices  of  onion  directly  on  top  of 
roast.  Now  place  a piece  of  suet  over  each 
slice  of  onion  and  pin  both  to  meat  wi(h 
toothpicks.  Place  stalks  of  celery  over  top  of 
roast  and  pour  bottle  of  Coca-Cola  or  cup 
of  water  over  all.  Cover  and  cook  for  2 to 
4 hours  in  350  degree  oven.  Do  not  remove 
cover  at  any  time.  Drippings  make  delicious 
gravy. 


Venison  Barbecue 

Sear  3 pounds  of  venison  steaks  or  chops 
in  frying  pan  with  slices  of  salt  pork.  Mix 
following  ingredients  in  saucepan: 

1 cup  catsup 
1 tablespoon  salt 
3 slices  lemon 
1 onion  sliced  thin 
1 /3  cup  beefsteak  sauce 
1 tablespoons  -chili  powder  (if  you  like 
hot  sauce) 

Bring  mixture  to  boil;  stir  to  avoid  burn 
ing.  Cover  venison  with  sauce  and  roast  in 
350  degree  oven  for  1 \/2  to  2 hours.  Turn 
occasionally. 


Broiled  Venison  Steak 
Cut  steaks  \i/2  inches  thick.  Brush  with 
cooking  oil  and  place  in  broiler.  Turn 
every  half  minute  several  times  to  prevent 
escape  of  juices  and  thereafter  occasionally 
until  meat  is  well  done  on  both  sides.  Ten 
minutes  or  less  should  be  long  enough  to 
cook  a steak  of  this  thickness  unless  it  is 
preferred  well  done.  Place  steak  on  platter 
and  spread  with  a butter  sauce  made  by 
combining  (4-cup  butter,  ^-teaspoon  salt, 
l/i-teaspoon  pepper,  1 tablespoon  chopped 
parsley,  and  1 \/> -teaspoons  lemon  juice. 
Cream  together. 


Venison  Rot  Roast 
3-4  pounds  venison 
5 whole  carrots 
5 whole  potatoes 
5 whole  onions 

Dredge  meat  with  flour,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  brown  in  fat.  Braise  meat  for  2 to  3 
hours  over  a very  low  heat.  When  meat  is 
tender,  add  vegetables  and  cook  until  they 
are  done.  Make  gravy  of  liquid  in  the  pan. 

Venison  stew  is  similar  in  preparation 
to  pot  roast.  For  stew,  cut  the  meat  into 
inch-size  pieces,  dredge  the  same  as  for 
pot  roast  and  treat  the  same.  When  meat 
is  done,  add  your  own  combination  of 
vegetables,  cover  with  water,  and  cook. 

Excellent  sausage  can  be  made  from 
the  neck  and  other  pieces  of  meat  not 
suitable  for  other  use.  Cut  venison  in 
squares  and  put  through  meat,  grinder  with 
an  equal  part  of  fresh  fat  pork,  seasoned 
with  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg  and  a little  sage. 


Venison  Swiss  Steak 
(Tough  steaks) 

li/2  pounds  round  steak 

3  large  onions 

1 medium  stalk  celery 

1 cup  tomatoes 

2 tablespoons  Worcestershire  sauce, 
salt  and  pepper 

Dredge  steak  1 \/2  inches  thick  with  flour 
and  season  with  salt  and  pepper;  then 
brown  in  fat.  When  brown  on  both  sides, 
add  other  ingredients,  cover  tightly  and 
cook  in  medium  oven  (350  degrees)  or  over 
low  flame  on  top  of  stove  until  tender 
(about  1 14  hours).  Remove  meat  to  plat- 
ter and  make  a gravy  from  pan  drippings. 


Fried  Venison  Steak 

When  frying  venison  steaks,  remember 
that  venison,  like  beef,  contains  little  fat. 
Therefore,  it  should  be  prepared  like  good 
T-bone  beefsteaks.  Have  the  frying  pan 
smoking  hot,  fry  quickly,  and  serve  sizzling 
hot.  Do  not  salt  until  served.  Slow  frying, 
as  used  with  pork  chops,  RUINS  good 
venison  steaks. 
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J.  B.  SEDAM  Supervisor,  Food  & Cover  Section 


Wildlife  Protection  Division 


T.  F.  BELL  Chief 

H.  T.  ENGLERT  Asst.  Chief 

HAROLD  L.  PLASTERER  Supervisor,  Bounty  Claims  Section 


Game  Propagation  Division 

EARL  S.  GREENWOOD  Chief 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  Game  Propagation  Consultant 


WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  DIVISIONS 
(Field) 

Southeast  Division — M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor  1009  N.  Eighth  St.,  Reading. 
Phone:  4-2661 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster.  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

Northeast  Division — C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor,  987  Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty  Fort. 
Phone:  Kingston  7-6193 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Nor- 
thumberland, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

Northcentral  Division — M.  E.  Sherman,  Supervisor,  21412  E.  Water  St.,  Lock  Haven. 
Phone : 5400 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga, 
Union. 

Southcentral  Division — A.  G.  Logue,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 

Phone:  872 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

Northwest  Division — T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  14  W.  1st  St.,  2nd  Floor,  S.S., 
Oil  City.  Phone:  4-6281 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango, 
Warren. 

Southwest  Division — G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  331  E.  Main  St.,  Ligonier.  Phone:  519 
Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington,  Westmoreland. 


Best  Wishes  For 
A New  Year 


The  Best  in  Outdoor 
Sport  and  Reading 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION 


$ 


